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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Comnaissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultxiral and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular, 
to investigate : — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock ; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afiorded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken in respect of Sind on the subject of our 
Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( ., ) J. MacK^SNNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) GAJAPATI NARAYANA DEO. 

( „ ) N.GANGULEE. 

( ., ) L. K. HYDER. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J, A, Madan, 

( „ ) F. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 


26th Janvmy 1928. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Greuerally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It win not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownexship and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Co m mission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

PA.IfeT I 

Question* 

1. Researoli. 

2. Agrienltiixral EdLiioation. 

3. IDeixxoiis'fcration and ^Propaganda. 

6. Finance. 

6. Agricnli}nral Indebtedness. 

7- Fragmentation of Holdings. 

F-A.rtT II 

8. Irrigation. 
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10. Fertilisers* 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Frotection* 

14:* Implements. 

Fuft.nT III 

15 . V eterinary. 

16. Animal BLnsbandry* 

Fart IV 

17. Agrionltnr al Indnstries . 

18. Agricnltnral Laboxir. 
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20. IMarlreting. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Fxeigiits. 

22. Co -operation. 

23. Greneral Ednoation. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

25. IVelfare of Rixral Fopixlation. 

26 . Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
adioiaistration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

{ii) Veterinary research ? 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufiScient ? 

{ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

{Hi) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ^ 

{iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
woidd expect in present circxunstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction 1 

(t?) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(m) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? « 

{vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

{mii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(o) school farms % 

{ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(a?) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

{xi) Axe there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(£cit) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
(mi) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice 1 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

{ii) Railways and steamers, 

(in) Roads, 

{id) Meteorological Department, 

(y) Posts, and 

(m) Telegraphs, including wireless 1 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) "What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

Hi) the sources of credit, and 

{Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(6) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale 1 Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(b) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(а) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(t) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(li) Tanks and ponds, 

{in) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

{N^B , — Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

{ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within yottr 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars, 

uo Y Zl5^b 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(ir) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable c^ops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection, 

14. Implements. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 



(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country 1 If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part III 

15. Veterinary* 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(б) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well 1 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(m) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(f) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(gr) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(A) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. - 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

' (iii) improving existing practice in animal husbandry 
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(5) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

{Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

{iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

{v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity endsTOte many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(i) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(б) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fndt growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

{d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial; 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural indusvi:y 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, anaong 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which naight lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment 1 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) AVliat measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

{ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased 1 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

{d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land 1 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory 1 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general 1 

21, Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon— 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iu) Societies for effecting improvements— e. <7. , the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

{v) Societies^ formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(mi) Societies for joint farming ; 

(mii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

{ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to ovdng to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural ef&ciency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(t) Higher or coUegiate, 

{ii) Middle school, and 

(w) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

{ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

(m) WTiat is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Aiiractmg Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(o) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
positicn of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

{i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(iii) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(i») collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

{b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading 1 
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SIND 

1. GENERAL FEATURES 

The Province of Sind, lying between 23® and 28® north latitude, forms 
the extreme north-western portion of the Bombay Presidency and con- 
sists of the lower valley and the delta of the Indus. It is bounded on 
the north by the Punjab and the Bhawalpiir State ; on the east by 
Rajputana ; on the south by the Eann of Cutch and the Arabian Sea ; 
and on the west by Baluchistan. The province, excluding the State of 
Khairpur, consists of seven British districts and covers an area of 
about 47,000 square miles. 

The soil of the province is almost entirely alluvial, having been 
formed by the detritus of the Himalayas carried down by 
the river Indus from which it takes its name. For much of its 
length in the alluvial plain, the river bed is most imstable 
and the river prone to alter its course, sometimes by many miles, in a 
single flood season. There are traces of ancient river beds in many parts 
of the tract, and the Indus is known in past ages to have discharged its 
waters into the sea at a point about 200 miles east of its present 
mouths. For about five months in the year the level of tlie nver rises 
above that of much of the surrounding country and thus enables the 
water to be drawn off for irrigation by canals which take off from the 
main river at points where its banks have for long been stable. To the 
west, the level valley of the Indus is bounded by the Kirthar Range of 
mountains which separates Sind from Baluchistan ; this range has an 
average elevation of 2,000 ft. with some peaks rising to 7,000 feet. The 
hills are stony and barren but support a characteristic vegetation and 
afford grazing to large herds of cattle, sheep and goats. 

The forests which consist mainly of babul {Aca^a ambicu) fringe the 
banks of the river for 300 miles. 

The finest and most productive region lies in the neighbourhood 
of Shikarpur and Larkana in a long, narrow stretch extending 

100 miles from north to south, enclosed on the one side by the river 
Indus and on the other by the hills of Balucliivstan. Another great 

alluvial tract Arith an average width of 70 to 80 miles stretches 

eastward from the Indus. Sandhills abound near the eastern border, 
and large tracts remain sterile for want of irrigation. 

The soil of Sind consists of a plastic clay strongly impregnated with 
salts and is remarkably fertile under irrigation. 

No soil survey of the province has been made. But five type^i of soils 
are usually distinguished ; (1) wariasi, loose sand fit only for melon 
cultivation, (2) kacha, land resulting from recent inundation, 

(3) chiki or paki, hard black soil which has been imder water for 
some time and which is usually very stiff and heavy to work, 
MO Y 390 — 1 
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(4) Tdo 01 TdewdTii soil emiclied by tbe detritus of hill torrents, and 

(5) dasdr, a term widely used for soft or light coloured but 
productive soil. Besides these, there is also the hdldT or salt-affected 
land. 

Owing to the absence of monsoon rainfall, the climate of Sind ranks 
amongst the hottest in India. On the coast, sea-breezes render it 
equable but, in northern Sind, variations of temperatures are extreme. 
For the whole province, the average mean temperature of the summer 
months is 96° and that of the winter months 60°. In the north, the 
summer maximum frequently rises to 114° and occasionally to 126° ; 
while in the winter, frost occurs at night and, even in the day time, 
the temperature falls to 40°. Nowhere in India is the hot weather 
so prolonged. 

The rainfall of Sind is very scanty and irregular ; in some years, 
there may be no rain, and in others cyclonic storms may bring 
16 inches in a day. The average is about 8 inches. Except in the 
two areas noted below, cultivation depends not upon the rainfall, 
but upon the river Indus. These areas are the hilly tract of 
Kohistan on the west, and the tract to the south-east of the 
province known as the Thar desert. These tracts are above the 
river valley and cannot be reached by canals ; rainfall is uncertain 
and the cultivation is most precarious. The inhabitants are chiefly 
nomadic cattle and camel breeders, and, to them, agriculture is only a 
subsidiary mdostiy. 

The height aud duration of the inundation of the river is 
dependent on the melting of the snows in the Himalayas and 
on the rainfall in the l^njab, and varies greatly. If the river 
remains high from May to September, a bumper harvest may be 
reaped over an area of 4' 5 million acres. If the river fails, as it 
did in 1918-19, the area falls to 2*76 million acres and the outturn is 
very poor. 

The most important crop in Sind is rice (1,000,000 acres). The next 
in importance is bc^ri, which covers almost the same area. The other 
important food crops are jfiMsr (600,000 acres), wheat (500,000 acres), 
and gram (200,000 acres). Amongst non-food crops, cotton was culti- 
vated last year in 326,000 acres and oil-seeds in about the aama area. 
During the decade, 1911-21, the minimuTn annual value of the crops in 
the whole of Sind was, according to an estimate made by the Agricul- 
tural Department, Es. 11 crores in 1918-19 and the maximum Es. 24'6 
crores in 1916-17. The relative importance of the chief crops of vSind is 
shown by the diagram which precedes page xiv. 

Eotation of crops is little practised in Sind. Large areas are kept 
fallow every year. The area privately owned but not cultivated 
exceeds the net cropped area. Government waste land iTift1n/=liT\g 
forest forms two -thirds of the entire area of the province and of this 
about a third is culturable waste, 
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A census of cattle is taken every five years ; tke following Table 
gives a summary of the results of the last five censuses ; — 


No 

Dotails 1 

1905 

1909 

1915 

1919 

1024 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



1 

(F 

%gur&K in 

[OOO’S) 


1 

Plough cattle .. . ! 

551 ; 

582 

601 

1 j 

1 y 554 

f 582 

2 

Breeding Bulls | 

8 1 

i 10 

8 

jJ 

\ 22 

3 

Cows . . 1 

537 

: 717 

705 

! 017 

792 

+ 

Shp-huffaloes 

223 

282 

283 i 

259 

329 

5 

Cattle for other purposes . . 

J90 

515 

681 

300 

600 


Total cattle 

1,709 

i 

2,106 

2,178 

1,820 

2,325 

6. 

1 

Total horses 

78 

1 

84 

81 

71 

79 

7 

Total sheep 

302 

424 

1 514 

564 

624 

8 

Total soaia 

969 

1,074 

i 1,101 

1,028 

1,611 

9 

Total camels 

113 

116 

i 

117 

169 


The decrease in the census of 1919 was due to the removal of cattle to 
other regions owing to the absence of grazing in the rainless year of 1918-1 9. 
One noticeable feature is the large proportion of milch cattle and cattle 
for other purposes. The Sindlii drinks milk in large quantities, and 
when suffering from dyspepsia finds a remedy in camels’ milk. The 
desert and unirrigated parts of Sind are pastoral tracts in which the 
keeping of cattle is the principal occupation of the population. 

According to the last census, there were in 1924, 13 plough cattle, 25 
milch cattle, and 13 cattle for other purposes for every 100 acres cropped. 
Throughout the province, the general condition of the cattle is good. 
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2. PROVINCIAL INCOME 
Governmeistt of 
(Figures are in 
Revenue and Exjpe^iditure 


Revenue Receipts 


Receipt heads 

1921-22 j 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Revenue Receipts 

i 

i 



Principal Heads of Revenue — 

Land Revenue 

144 2 ! 

83 5 

7*3 J 

Excise 

31-0 

35*5 

40-3 

Stamps 

16 0 

19*4 

30-2 

Forest 

8*0 ' 

6*2 

0*8 

Registration 

1-8 

1*6 

1*5 

Scheduled taxes 

* 

— 

0*2 

Irrigation — 

works for which Capital accounts aie kept. 
(Net receipts after deducting working 
expenses.) 

24*0 

30*6 

39*3 

Works for wluch no Capital accounts are kept 

0-6 1 

0 5 

0-1 

Interest 

1-7 i 

3 6 

2*7 

Civil Administration — 

Adnunistration of Justice 

1 

1*5 ! 

2*1 

1 1 9 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

0*8 i 

0*8 

1*0 

Police . , 

0-2 , 

0*3 

i 0*2 

Education 

0*7 i 

1*0 

' 1*0 

Medical 

0*2 ; 

0*4 

1 

' 0 4 

Public Health 


0-1 j 

0*1 

Agriculture (including Veterinary and Co- 
operation). 

0-4 ; 

0*4 

0*7 

Miscellaneous Department 

0*1 

• • . • 

0 1 

Ciivil Works 

0*5 

0*9 

0 7 

Miscellaneous 

1*8 

2*2 

3*2 

I 

Total .. 

185*4 

195*0 

! 

1 192*0 


1924*25 


H2*0 

39-1 

19*8 

6-9 

1-6 

0-6 

39 *2 

0 1 
1*8 

1-8 

1*2 

0 - 4 

1 - 6 
0 3 
0-2 
0-7 

0*1 

0-9 

2-6 


180-7 


*V. B.— 1. 
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AND EXPENDITUEE 
Bombay (Send) 
lakhs of rupees) 
charged to Revenue 

Expenditure charged to Hexenue 


Expend Ituie head'' 


1022-2 4 ; 

1923-21 

lU24-x:> 

ExpeiidUiue vh>if{/t!d to Itevenue 





Direct Demands on tlie JEtevenue — 

Land Eevenue 

23 0 

4(i 1 . 

30 2 

13 S 

Ext ise . . . / 

2 5 

1-3 

1 3 

1 9 

Stamps 

0 7 

0*0 

C> 8 

0 7 

b'oiest 

4*2 

3 5 

a 0 

4*1 

Registration 

0-8 

1 0 

0 0 

0*9 

Iriigataon — 

Works tor which Capital accounts aie kept 

]L*4 

12 0 

ir> 2 

21 fi 

Miscellaneous Irrigation Expenditure 

38*2 

23 1 

13-5 

23 1 

Civil Administration — 

14 3 




General Administration 

20-7 

19*tt 

U*8 

Administration oi Justice 

10 0 

9 0 

10*0 

11 f) 

Jails and Convict Settleiueutt' . 

a 3 

5 9 

5 2 

r>*9 

Police 

40*8 

30 1 

35*1 

30 0 

Ports and Pilotage 

0 1 

0 1 

0*1 

0 3 

Education 

23*4 

28 0 

20*6 

23*8 

Medical 

5 0 

4 C 

5*3 

5 3 

Public Health 

3*1 

3-5 

2*9 

2*0 

Agriculture (mduding Veterinary and Co- 

3-5 

3*3 

3*3 

3*4 

operation ) 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 

0’3 

0-3 

0*3 

0 3 

Civil Works 

22-2 

10*4 

0*6 

3*0 

Miscellaneous — 

5 9 

0*1 

6 9 


Superannuation Allowance and Pensions 

7*1 

Stationery and Printing 

X*2 

1*3 

0*9 

1*0 

Miscellaneous 

1*5 

1*3 

4*0 

6*2 

Total . 

i 

219*3 

i 

209*0 

202*2 

221-5 

Capital Expsklituke 





Capital Esepmditure in Sitid 


1 i 

1 

1 


Oonstraction of Irrigation Works 

5-6 

1 19 1 

51*6 

124-0 

Capital Outlay on Improvement m Public 

.... 

5*8 

0*6 

i 

.... 

Civil Works not charged to B^venue 

— 

7*1 

, 5*6 

M 

in 

H 

Total .. 

5*d 

31*6 

57*6 

136 2 


cne tndgetB lor the Presidency ol Bomimy. 
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3. REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS 

Sind is a province of the Bombay Presidency and is under a Commis- 
sioner, who has considerably larger powers than those of an ordinary 
Commissioner of a division. Under certain Acts he has the powers of 
a local government, whilst under others he has powers which in the rest 
of the presidency are exercised by heads of departments. There are 
seven districts in Sind, of which six are under Collectors and one under a 
Deputy Commissioner. The Collector or Deputy Commissioner is in 
charge of the revenue administration of the district and, is also the chief 
magisterial authority, and the district registrar. For each taluka in the 
coUectorate, there is an officer called the mukUiarhar who, in addition 
to his revenue duties, is in charge of the sub-treasury and exercises 
magisterial powers. An assistant or deputy collector is in charge of a 
revenue sub-division comprising several talukas. The collection of the 
land revenue is performed by the tapedars, each of whom is responsible 
for a group of villages which varies in number from five to ten. 
Between the mukhtia^ar and the tapedar there is a staff of inspecting 
officers known as supervising tapedars, of whom there is one to every 
four or five tapedars. The Manager of Encumbered Estates is 
an officer of the Indian or the Provincial Civil Service. He is appomted 
under the Sind Encumbered Estates Act, which was passed to provide 
reHei to jahagirdars and zamindars in debt. The management of their 
estates is undertaken by the Manager upon an application by the 
landholders. 

The functions of the Land Records Department are to provide statistics 
necessary for sound administration in all matters connected with the 
land, to reduce and simplify litigation in the revenue and civil courts, 
to provide a record of rights for the protection of all who have interests 
in land, and, lastly, to simplify and cheapen periodical settlement 
operations. A branch of the provincial Land Records Department is 
located in Sind and is under a Superintendent of Land Records. The 
work in the district is carried on by district inspectors, tapedars 
and supervising tapedars. Control over the district staff is exercised by 
the Collectors, the functions of the Superintendent of Land Records 
being limited to inspection and advice. A complete record of rights and 
interests in land has been prepared for the unahenated villages in the 
province except the Kohistan tract of the Karachi district and the desert 
tract of the Thar and Parka r district, and has proved of great value to the 
public. 

Before the advent of the British in 1843, the land revenue was levied in 
kind as a share of the produce. The system was continued for some time 
but payment in cash was introduced at an early date. Later, a survey and 
settlement on the lines of what had been adopted in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was introduced in Sind, but had to be altered to suit the special 
conditions of a province where a large part of the land is left fallow 
every year. The assessment is fixed by the method known as irrigational 
settlement. In this settlement, the villages of a taluka are divided into 
groups arranged in accordance with the facilities which they enjoy for 
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obtaining water and for the disposal of produce at a market. Rates are 
then prescribed for the different methods of irrigation in each group of 
villages. The pitch of the assessment is governed by the trend of 
prices, the value of land, and the state of the canals. This system 
has the merit of leaving the occupant the choice of the best method 
of irrigation, season by season, suited to the height of the river 
and the water-supply available. Assessment is levied on each survey 
number only when it is cultivated ; the size of the number has been 
reduced to the area cultivable mth one pair of bullocks. No assessment 
is collected on lands which are not cultivated, but to prevent the land 
lying idle, a fallow assessment is charged once in five years. The 
period of settlement is normally fixed at twenty years, except in areas 
where important irrigational projects are under consideration or which 
are particularly exposed to the vagaries of the river. 

There are few tenant rights in existence. The bigger zamindars 
cultivate the lands through haris who are tenants-at-^1 and usually 
pay rent in kind. The smaller zamindars cultivate themselves. 

4. THE CULTIVATOR 

The census of 1921 gave Sind a population of 3,280,000 which was 
only slightly in excess of the popifiation of 1901. There had been an 
appreciable increase between 1901 and 1911 but this increase was wiped 
out by the influenza epidemic of 1918 which took a great toll of life in 
Sind, especially in rural areas. The decrease in rural population between 
1911 and 1921 was highest in the Karachi district, (14 ‘7 per cent), and 
lowest in the Nawabshah district, (6 ’6 per cent). 

There are 27 towns in Sind and 5,107 villages . The province is sparsely 
populated, the average number of persons per square mile being 71. Of 
the population 2*4 millions or 75 per cent are Muhammadan and 800,000 
or 25 per cent are Hindus. If the population is classified by occupation 
we find that 1 • 9 millions are landholders and tenants or agric^tural 
labourers and their families. The non-agricultural population is 
1*4 millions. The agricultural population can be divided into three 
classes, (1) the big zamindars, a small but very influential class, (2) the 
small zamindars or peasant proprietors and (3) the haris or ploughmen 
who have no direct interest in the land. 

The number of holdings in Sind is about 220,000. Their size and 
distribution is shown in the following table : — 


1. Under 5 acres . . . . . . 68,819 

2. Between 5 and 25 acres . . . , 93,969 

3. „ 25 „ 100 „ .. .. 42,016 

4. „ 100 „ 600 „ .. .. 11,596 

5. Over 600 acres , . . . . . 2,251 


The total area in these holdings is a little over 8 million acres ; the 
average area of the holding is 38*7 acres and the average assessment per 
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holding about Rs. 54. The proportion of holdings in each class varies 
from district to district. The Upper Sind and the Thar Parkar districts 
have large estates. In Larkana and Sukkur, the proportion of large 
landholders is very small, but in the former thej’' hold a considerable 
proportion of the land. 

TheAa/iisa tenant who pays rent usually on a share basis, the 
share being hall the crop on flow land and one-third of the crop on lift 
land. He is, as a rule, financed by the landowner himself, who also directs 
what is to be grown and how it is to be grown, while the hari provides 
his own men, bullocks and implements. 

The problem of the consolidation of holdings was investigated but it 
was found that the e\dl of fragmentation does not exist in Sind to any 
large extent and that as large areas of land are still available, the problem 
has not yet become important. 

In years of good inundation, the economic condition ol cultivators ia 
Sind is favourable. They are not so well off in the delta, as the region 
is malarial. The position of the farm labourer has improved very 
much in recent years, as there is a greatly increased demand for labour. 
The extension of peasant proprietorship under the Sukkur Barrage 
system will also benefit men who have the necessary industry and 
ambition to take advantage of the new conditions. 

The staple food of the agrarian classes is either juar or bajri, except 
in the delta and the rice-growing parts of the north where rice is 
generally used. The consumption of wheat is increasing. All classes, 
except a few Hindus, eat flesh, fowl and fish. The ordinary villager 
lives in a low hut consisting of mud walls and a roof of thatch, with a 
hedge round it. Large sections of the people, however, especially in 
the delta, Hve in movable shelters of brushwood and thatch. The 
house of the zamiridar is built of dry bricks and with a flat roof, and 
is usually surrounded by a wall enclosing the court-yard. 

The Sindhi is very hospitable and inclined to improvidence in his 
expenditure ; and, in consequence, large numbers are in debt. Where 
there are no co-operative societies, the cultivator resorts to a 
bania who is both a shopkeeper and a moneylender. He advances to 
the cultivator whatever he requires on condition that the crop is brought 
to him for disposal. Wherever the co-operative movement has taken 
root, the cultivator is being freed from this incubus and is becoming 
independent. The cultivators have ample leisure after their agricul- 
tural operations are over ; but are reluctant to leave their villages and 
go to towns to seek employment. Occupations, such as the care of 
livestock, goats, sheep and cattle are largely in the hands of special 
classes. For large works, labour has often to be imported from outside 
Sind. When the Suldmr Barrage is completed in 1931, and the iiriga- 
tional system under it developed durmg the next generation, irrigation 
will be available for the whole year over the greater part of Sind 
instead of for four months, and full employment will thus be available 
for a large proportion of the population. 
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5. THE AGRICULTUEAL DEPAETMENT 

The department in SSid in an integral part of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the Bombay Presidency and is, therefore, under the control 
and guidance of the Director of Agriculture, Poona. Work in connection 
with agricultural problems in Sind began with the establishment of an 
experimental farm at Hyderabad in 1884, when experiments were made 
with American cotton and the Egyptian date palm; the distribu- 
tion of wheat <xad rape seed in the Nara Valley was also commenced. 
Very little headwa}' was, however, made until 1903 when the construction 
of a perennial canal (the Januao Canal) suggested the possibility of 
growing long staple cotton and experiments were also undertaken with 
wheat, berseeyn and the irrigation systems in vogue. 

In 1906, a special officer was appointed to carry out investigations 
into Sind conditions and especially to study the problems of cultivation 
of Egyptian cotton. This led, in 1907, to the appointment of a deputy 
director of agriculture for Sind. Since then, work has developed in 
sevei*al directions. Excluding the lower grades of assistants and the 
special stafE employed in connection with the experimental work under- 
taken in view of the Sukkur Barrage, to which reference is made 
below, the staff now consists of — 

(1) one deputy director of agriculture ; 

(2) one botanist. Although he is designated cotton breeder, he is 
also in charge of rice breeding and wheat breeding ; 

(3) a divisional superintendent of agriculture who is in charge of 
work in east Sind ; and, 

(4) thirteen graduate assistants. 

The Livestock Expert tor the Bombay Presidency has control of a farm in 
Sind for the maintenance and improvement of the red Sindhi or BLarachi 
breed of cattle. Sind can also indent on the services of expert officers 
of the Bombay Government, such as the Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, etc. 

The main lines of experimental work have been the following : — 

(1) The introduction of long co/tions. - Attempts to introduce 
Egyptian varieties have for the present been abandoned ; and attention 
is now concentrated on the introduction of American cottons. The two 
Punjab types, 4 F. and 285 F. have now been introduced on a large 
scale, especially in the Jamrao area. These are high yielding cottons, 
but the cotton breeder in Sind has succeeded in isolating stiU higher . 
yielding strains from the general Punjab stock. These Punjab and 
American cottons are being multiplied as fast as possible ; and it is 
hoped that Sind will shortly be self-dependent in the matter of 
American cotton seed. 

(2) The improvement of Sind deshi cotton by selection, — Of the 
several strains isolated during the last few years, the variety known 
as 27 W. N. has been selected for distribution and has become- 
popular. 
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(3) The imp'ovement of wheat— B.&re the work being done is 
the introduction of Pusa and Punjab wheats as well as the develop- 
ment of high yielding strains of Sind wheat. Pusa 12 has become the 
standard type of wheat in upper Sind. Two new strains have, however, 
now been evolved which are doing even better than Pusa 12. It is 
now possible to recommend different varieties and improved strains 
of wheat for different parts of Sind, and these have already become 
very popular. A wheat seed farm is maintained at Jacobabad. 

(4) The improvement of rice. — Experimental work on rice has been 
recently taken up ; and early and more prolific types have now been 
isolated which, on experimental areas, give an increased yield of 20 
to 30 per cent. These are now being tried on a large scale in 
cultivators’ fields. 

(5) Worh on agricultural vfnplements. — ^Agricultural implements 
used in Sind are generally very crude. An appreciable advance has 
now been made by the department in the introduction of the 
Egyptian plough and various types of implements of economic value. 

The establishment of the Sukkur Barrage canal system will 
revolutionise the character of the agriculture in Sind. When the 
scheme is completed, the cropped area in Sind will be increased by two 
to three million acres annually, and cropping will be possible throughout 
the year. New and dijBS.cult problems will arise when perennial 
irrigation is introduced into a country which has hitherto been watered 
only during a small part of the year. The Government of Bombay, 
therefore, appointed, in 1923, a committee to make suggestions as to 
the best way in which such problems should be tackled. The committee 
recommended the starting of experimental work at once under the best 
and most scientific direction obtainable and the finance thereof on a 
liberal scale ; and, in particular, (a) the establishment of three first class 
experimental stations : one on the right bank of the Indus, preferably 
at Larkana another on the left bank of the Indus at Sakrand, and a 
third at Shadipalliforthe Eastern Nara tract ; (6) the establishment of 
five subsidiary stations ; (c) experimental work on fruit culture and 
cattle breeding ; {d) larger expenditure on propaganda, the provision of 
higher agricultural education in the province itself, and the separation 
of the Agricultural Department in Sind from that of the presidency 
proper, the former being placed under the sole control of a local 
Director of Agriculture. The total capital cost of this scheme is 
estimated at Es. 7,69,000 ; and the recurring cost, Ks. 4,10,000. The 
Government of Bombay accepted the recommendations with certain 
reservations but have not yet succeeded in finding the finance necessary. 
Eor the present, provision has been made only for the new 
experimental station at Sakrand with a Director and a botanist, a soil 
physicist and chemist, a horticultural expert and six graduate assistants 
under him ; and also for an agricultural engineer for Sind* The land 
at Sakrand is typical of large areas in the country. The problems 
which the station is required to solve are mainly three ; (1) to determine 
what crops can most profitably be grown under Barrage conditions in 





central Sind, and to breed types of such crops ; (2) to find the best 
way of using the water in the prevailing conditions and (3) to find out 
the effect of perennial irrigation on the soil. Experimental work on all 
these problems was started at the station in 1926. 

Deniomlration and propaganda . — Two difficulties in the way of 
mtroduction of agricultural improvements in the past have been the 
ilhteracy of the people and the want of proper finance. The close 
co-ordination of the departments of Agriculture and Co-operation 
in Sind is helping the solution of the question of finance. Since 
1922, the carrying out of agricultural propaganda in northern and 
central Sind has been entrusted to the Assistant Registrar. The general 
control of the work is in charge of a divisional board composed of six 
members of whom four are non-officials and two officials — ^the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, and the Assistant Registrar. Taluka develop- 
ment associations have been particularly successful in Sind, and there are 
fourteen such associations now in existence. They have demonstrated 
the value and extended the use of improved seed, mplements, and 
modem methods of cultivation, have distributed large quantities of 
cotton and wheat in many areas, and are becoming an essential part of 
agricultural propaganda in the country. 

Agncultural education.— As there is no provision for the imparting of 
higher agricultural education in Sind, scholarships have been given 
since 1907 to enable students from Sind to go to the Poona Agri- 
cultural College. Selections are made by the Commissioner, and each 
scholar signs a bond that he will work in the Agricultural Department for 
five years after graduation if his services are required by the department. 
From 1918 to 1922 these scholars W'’ere sent to the Punjab Agricultural 
College at Lyallpur instead of to Poona ; but since 1923, the scholarships 
have again been transferred to Poona, as the Punjab authorities 
demanded the full cost of their traming. The number of scholarships 
awarded at present is six per annum. Besides these scholarship-holders, 
there are a few private students from Sind at the Poona Agricultural 
College. 

In 1912, a school for imparting vernacular agricultural education to 
boys belonging to cultivating classes was opened at Mirpurkhas with the 
object of enabling them to improve their own lands, to manage the 
estates of zamindars, or to enter agricultural service. The school never 
became popular and was closed in 1922. Since 192i nine agricultural 
bias schools have been opened in Sind. 

The cost of the department in Sind last year was Rs. 1,65,908. 
This is exclusive of the cost of the Sakrand farm, for which the amount 
budgeted was Rs. 1,35,000. 

Idvestock — Cattle breeding and dairybig . — Sind is the home of three 
breeds of cattle of considerable merit : 

(1) the Red Sindhi or Karachi, the best milking breed in India ; 

(2) the White Sindhi or Thar Parkar, a good milker and an efficient 

draught animal ; 
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(3) the Bhagnari from the borders of Baluchistan, one of the best 

draught breeds in India. 

The department has started a farm close to Karachi for the main- 
tenance and breeding of the Bed Sindhi. This farm contains the best 
Tnilhing stock in the country. A few Thar Parkar animals also are 
kept on it but a proposal is imder consideration to start a separate 
farm for that breed in the Thar Parkar country. There is no provision 
for a similar provision for the Bhagnari breed of cattle. A small herd 
of Murrah or Delhi buffaloes is kept at Sukkur. 

Cattle breeding in Sind is under the control oi the Livestock Expert 
who works in co-operation with the Deputy Director ot Agriculture. 
Premium bulls are given out by the department to selected cultivators 
on certain conditions and this system is now specially used for the 
provision of good Bhagnari bulls in upper Sind. 

6. THE VETEEINAEY DEPARTMENT 

The Veterinary Department in Sind is independent of the department 
m the Presidency. Sind has a separate Superintendent who is also in 
charge of Bajputana. His staff consists of two veterinary inspectors and 
21 assistant surgeons, 18 of whom are in charge of dispensaries and 3 
are on reserve duty. Of the 18 assistant surgeons in charge of the 
dispensaries, one is a local board servant. 

The number of veterinary dispensaries is 18 ; the total number of 
patients treated at these dispensaries last year was about 26,500 ; 
medicine and advice were also given in the case of 3,800 other animals 
not brought to the dispensaries. The dispensaries are under the control 
of the district local boards, the assistant surgeons in charge being 
supplied by Government. 

Besides supervising the work of the dispensaries, the Veterinary 
Department is also engaged m the prevention and cure of contagious 
diseases, among which rinderpest is the most common. Other prevalent 
diseases are foot-and-mouth disease and haemorrhagic septicaemia. 
Anthrax and black-quarter also occur at times. The number of animals 
inoculated ia 1926-27 was nearly 13,000. 

The Veterinary Department in Sind also supervises horse breeding 
operations. There are 9 stallions in the province towards whose main- 
tenance Government contributes half the cost. 

The total cost of the department for last year was about Bs. 1,84,000 
out of which Bs. 90,000 came from provincial Revenues and Bs. 94,000 
from the local authorities. The latter amount includes a sum of 
Bb. 24,000 paid by the Wadia Trust. 

7. IBBIGATION 

Practically the whole cultivation in Sind depends on irrigation by 
canals from the river Indus. The inundation of the river, which begins in 
May and subsides in September, depends on the melting of the snows in 
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the Himalayas and to a large extent upon the rainfall in the Punjab and 
the consequent accretions to the Indus flood from the five tributaries of 
the Punjab. The water carried by the river varies from 20,000 cusecs in 
February to 950,000 cusecs in August. The water is gauged at several 
points and when the level reads above 13 feet at Bukkur and 17 feet at 
Kotri for the greater part of the three months June, July and August, the 
canals receive an adequate supply. If the level of the river rises to this 
height in May and does not fall below it till September, the cultivating 
season is prolonged and the harvest is bountiful, but such years 
are rare. 

For some 400 miles from Kashinor in the north to below Tatta in the 
south, the river is confined by almost continuous earthen embankments ; 
the height of these embankments varies from ten to twenty 
feet according to the height of the bank of the river , it is only at rare 
intervals that the bank is so.high as to require no embankment. When 
the river level rises above 16 feet at Bukkur or 22 feet at Kotri, there is 
serious danger of breaches in the embankment and of grave damage 
by flood. As the Indus nms through soft alluvial sand in most places 
it is liable to change its course by several miles in rapid movements and 
the task of protecting the embanlonents calls for constant vigilance and 
involves heavy expenditure by the State. These embankments have been 
constructed and graduaUy improved and strengthened in the last fifty 
years : at dangerous points, the earth wall is faced with brick or stone. 

The system of irrigation from inundation canals existed before the 
British assumed control of Sind in 1843. These canals have been 
continuously extended and improved and new canals have been con- 
structed so that, at the present date, 7,925 miles of canals are under the 
administration of the Irrigation Department. The supply of water 
is controlled by masonry head works. For the most part, the water 
runs on a higher level than the surrounding fields and flows on to them 
through distributaries which are also controlled by masonry outlets. 
Dams and regulators are construcied at suitaVe intervals to raise the 
height of the water in the canals. In certain tracts, particularly in 
the centre of Sind on the left bank, the land is higher than the canals 
and the water has to he raised by lift. The method commonly adopted 
is that of the Persian wheel worked by bullocks or camels. 

In order to guard against the erosion of the embankments, a channel 
several miles wide has been left for the swings of the Indus and, in this 
tract, considerable areas are cultivated on the moisture left in the soil 
after the subsidence of the inundation. These are the winter crops, 
wheat, oil-seeds and pulses. Of the total present cultivation of Sind, 
72 per cent is IcharifmA. 28 per cent is raU. 

The irrigation system in Sind is now in process of being converted 
from an inundation to a perennial basis by the construction of 
the Sukkur Barrage and of a new system of canals which will run 
from the Sukkur Barrage on both sides of the river ; on the right 
bank to the west for 132 miles until the Kohistan hills interpose 
a barrier close to Sehwan ; on the left bank to the east over 206 miles 
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past Hyderabad to the Eaim of Gutch and to the elevated sand-hills 
of Thar Parkar. It is estimated that this scheme will alter the 
irrigation of two-thirds of the present irrigated area of Sind, 
rendering water available for the whole twelve months of the 
year instead of for the short inundation period of four months. The 
system will also supply water by flow to large tracts now irrigated at 
considerable expense by lift. It will also provide water to 3*5 million 
acres which now have no available supply for irrigation. The area 
commanded by this scheme is 7*6 million acres, of which it is 
anticipated that 6 * 5 million acres will eventually be criltivated annually. 
This area of 6*5 million acres cultivable by this scheme exceeds the 
present culturable area of Egypt by 600,000 acres. 

The project is estimated to cost nearly Es. 20*26 crores, of which 5*6 
crores are debited to the Barrage and 14*75 crores to the new canals. 
The Barrage is located three miles below the gorge of the river Indus 
between Sukkur and Eohri. It is to be equipped with movable gates 
which will be raised when the inundation rises and will be lowered 
when it falls so that the level of the water may be retained at a height , 
suflB.cient to fill the canals which take off above the Barrage. It is 
anticipated that with the supply of water throughout the year the 
cultivating season will be largely altered and two-thirds of the area will 
be brought xmder crops in the winter season and one- third in the summer 
season. The cultivating season for cotton will be prolonged from four 
months to eight months, enabling the substitution of long staple cotton 
for the less valuable short staple varieties. It is also anticipated that 
wheat and oil-seeds will also be substituted for the less valuable 
crops of millet, while the area under rice will remain unchanged. The 
main difficulty of the cultivator at the present time is the lack of 
employment for many months of the year and it is hoped that, in this 
tract, this difficulty will be wholly relieved. 

The plain of Sind is so level, having an average slope of six inches to 
the mile from north to south, that there are few natural drainage 
channels : and the problem of supplying drainage in conjunction with 
the new irrigation scheme is receiving the attention of the engineers. 

8. FOEESTEYINEELATIONTO AGEICXJLTTJEE 

The area in charge of both the Forest and Eevenue departments is 
only 1,171 square miles. The forests which are situated along the banks 
of the Indus run in narrow strips from a quarter of a mile to two miles 
in breadth. They are liable to erosion and are seriously affected by 
changes in the course of the Indus. 

The indigenous trees consist of hahul (Acacia arabica), Tccmdi (Prosopis 
spidgera)^ bdhan (Populus euphfatica) and two kinds of tamarind, A 
valuable tree, sometunes found, is the tali (Dalbergia sissoo). 

Babul trees produce wood suitable equally fer building, fuel and 
ploughs ; seed pods useful for feeding cattle ; bark for tannirg ; and 
leaves and thorns as a favourite fodder for camels and goats ; and 
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within the limits of central Sind are a host for the lac insect. Bahan 
yields light soft wood for building purposes. 

The number of cattle admitted to grazing in the forests in 1925-26 
was nearly 100,000, equally divided between horned cattle and sheep 
and goats. About 2,000 camels were also admitted to browsing. The 
average expenditure on the forests in Sind for the last quinquennium 
came to Es 3 '75 lakhs, while the revenue was Es. 6,85,000. 

Besides the State-owned forests mentioned above, it is not uncommon 
in Sind for zamindars to have private groves of their own. These are 
known as huns which are well preserved and are a source of appreciable 
profit to their owners. 

9. GENEEAL EDUCATION 

Educationally, Sind is very backward : the percentage of literacy for 
all communities is 4 * 1 only ; but in the case of Muhammadans it 
goes down to 2 *7 and amongst the advanced communities rises to 12*6. 
Tbe fact that the population is widely scattered is a great obstacle in the 
spread of literacy. The main reason, however, is the general apathy 
to education ol the Muhammadans who form three-fourths of the 
total population. Eecently, however, this community has shown 
greater interest in educational matters, and more rapid progress may 
be expected in the near future. 

The educational system in the province is identical with thf't of the 
presidency proper. The superior staff of the department in Sind 
consists of an educational inspector, an inspectress for girls’ schools, 
a senior deputy inspector for each district except Thar and Parkar 
where there is a deputy inspector and a special deputy inspector for 
Urdu and Mullah schools. 

The changes in the administration of primary education which have 
been made by the Primary Education Act of 1923 have been described 
in the introduction to the volume of evidence for the presidency 
proper. All the district local boards in Sind, with one exception, 
have taken over the control of primary education in accordance with 
the terms of the Act. 

Institutions for higher education are confined to : — 

(1) two arts colleges at Karachi and Hyderabad ; 

(2) a special Medical School at Hyderabad, where men are trained 

for the subordinate medical service ; 

(3) an engineering branch of the Arts College at ELarachi ; and 

(4) a Law College at Karachi. 

Sindhi students also attend the institutions in the presidency proper. 

The total number of students in primary schools last year was a 
little over 100,000, of whom girls numbered one-fifth. Thus about 21 per 
cent of the school-going population was at school. There is the same 
wastage in primary schools in Sind as in the other parts of the presidency, 
the attendance failing rapidly in the upper classes. Of 100 students 





attending primary schools^ less than nine reach the upper primary 
(vernacular middle) standards. 

^ As Sind is predominantly a Muhammadan provmce, special reference 
may be made to education amongst that community. The number of 
Muhammadan pupils receiving instruction in Sind last year was 66,818 
of whom about 17 per cent were girls. Fifty-four thousand of these 
were in primary schools, 2,700 in secondary schools, 86 in colleges 
and 365 in special and training schools. Of the students in primary 
schools, about 36 per cent were in Mullah schools, in which, under the 
control of religious teachers, religious instruction as well as secular is 
given to Muhammadan boys These schools are recognised by the 
State and receive grants graduated according to their efficiency. There 
are now 724 of these schools, and the grants- in-aid amounted to 
Rs. 3 ‘26 lakhs. The expenditure on Muhammadan education in Sind 
was roughly estimated at Rs. 22 lakhs out of which Rs. 12 lakhs were 
met from the provincial funds. The total expenditure on education in 
Sind last year was Rs. 60 lakhs out of which Rs, 27 lakhs were 
contributed from provincial funds. 

10. CO-OPERATION 

The co-operative movement in Sind is comparatively new. Attempts 
at the formation of societies started with the passing of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904. Little progress was, however, made until 
a separate Assistant Registrar for Co-operative Societies was appointed 
in 1918, Up to that date, only 65 societies had been organised, which 
had a membership of about 3,000 and a working capital of Rs, 1 ,63,000 
only. Many of these societies existed only in name and did little work. 
The Assistant Registrar, on his appointn)ent, carried on vigorous propa- 
ganda, secured the co-operation of all clasvses of agriculturists, revised 
the constitution of existing societies, and drafted by-laws to suit the 
existing conditions in Sind. The by-laws were modelled on those in 
force in the Punjab where conditions were more or less aVin to those 
prevaaRng in Sind. The chief difference in the constitution of the 
societies in Sind and those in the presidency proper is that the formei 
are organised on a share basis — a system which is described below. 

The difficulties in the way of organising societies were many 1^h(' 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, in 1917, reported that the societies 
were still ‘‘ at too elementary a stage to justify a prophecy that the 
movement will ever take firm root in Sind. ” The general illiteracy 
prevailmg in the province, the aversion of the bulk of the population, 
which is Muhanumdan, to the taking of interest, the predominating 
influence of the big zamindars, and the prevalence on a large scale of 
the hari system under which the cultivator has no direct interest in 
the land, as well as the absence of big villages were great handicaps 
in the rapid development of the movement, but since 1918 the 
movement has developed rapidly in the province. The co-operation of 
educated leaders of the people has assisted this development. 
The number of societies increased from 65 in 1918 to 481 in 1923. 
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During the same period the membership and working capital 
increased from 3,000 and Es. 1,63,000 to 19,000 and Es. 38 laldis 
respectively. At the end of March 1927, the corre ponding figures were 
863, 39,247, and Es. 137 lakhs. The results of the working of the move'- 
ment have been very striking. Not only are members financed for 
their current needs, but, in a very large number of cases, they have been 
freed from their debts. Mortgage bonds and conditional sale deeds 
have been redeemed, habits of thrift have been inculcated, and several 
members have purchased fresh plots of land out of their savings. Most 
of the members have severed their dealings with the moneylender 
altogether. A striking feature in the movement in Sind is the large 
percentage of owned capital of primary societies and the large amount of 
share capital of the members, showing how well the lesson of thrift has 
been inculcated. The by-laws of these societies provide that the 
minimum holding of each member shall be one share of Es. 20 payable 
by yearly instalments of Es. 2. But from the beginning each member 
has taken up a substantial number of shares, increasing his contributions 
from year to year. The result has been that in practice each member 
holds a considerable number of shares. It is a common thing in a society 
of five years’ standing for a small zamirdar to hold Es. 150 to Es. 300- 
and for a Tiari to hold Es. 100 to Es. 150 in shares. The reserve fund of 
the societies now amounts to nearly Es. 4*5 lakhs. It has reached a 
substantial figure in the older societies. Seme of the societies on the 
Jamrao Canal now have suf&cient owned capital to meet the total 
needs of all without any outside borrowing. 

The co-operative movement in Sind had until recently catered for the 
needs of the small zamindars only. The big zamindars in Sind, however, 
are as heavily in debt as the smaller ones. These, in two districts, have 
now been organised into two zamindari banks on the co-operative model. 
Although they have been in existence only for two years, these banks 
have now a working capital of over Es. 5 lakhs and have been of 
substantial benefit to their members. 

The progress made would have been impossible of achievement, had 
arrangements for financing the movement through the organisation 
of central banks not been made. Till 1918-19, the societies obtained 
finance from the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. Since then 
central banks have been established in Sind itself. The first to be 
established was the Central Bank at Karachi, At present not only 
is there a bank for every district, except the Upper Sind Frontier, 
but the Karachi Bank, besides acting as a central bank for the district 
of Karachi, also serves as an apex bank for the whole province. There 
is now a complete net work of central financing institutions in the 
province, and there is no difficulty in getting sufficient funds to finance 
the primary societies. The total working capital of the six central 
banks in Sind was Es. 64 lakhs last year. 

The ideal of spreading agricultural improvements through co-operative 
societies has also been fulfilled to a considerable degree in Sind. There 
are eleven seed societies organised for the distribution of improved 
MO Y 390—2 
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Tarieties of seed. The main work of improvement, however, has been 
■done through taluka development associations, and the few simple but 
substantial improvements which the associations have been able to 
demonstrate have been largely adopted by the members of co-operative 
societies. Amongst the improvements introduced may be mentioned 
the distribution of improved varieties of wheat (Pusa 12) and cotton 
(27 W. N.), the large distribution of the Egyptian plough, and the 
introduction of the Raja and monsoon ploughs, the Archimedean screw 
and various clodcrushers. The work of these associations is done almost 
entirely through members of co-operative societies. They appoint 
kamgars and supervisors to visit villages, to hold demonstrations of 
improved seed, implements, and modern methods of farming. Experi- 
ments are also being made to get the associations and supervising 
unions to indent for the agricultural and other domestic requisites of 
agriculturists and to distribute them amongst their members. So far, 
the experiments have proved very successful. 

The whole work is done under the general supervision of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, by the Assistant Registrar stationed at Hyder- 
abad. He has a deputy working under him and also six auditors. 
The Assistant Registrar is helped in the work of organisation and 
•supervision by honorary organisers as well as by the supervising unions 
into which the societies are now being organised. The Bombay Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Institute has also a divisional branch in Sind, 
which has been doing valuable work in the way of carrying on co- 
operative propaganda, holding conferences, and training classes for 
members, secretaries, and honorary organisers, and conducting a co- 
operative magazine. District branches of the Institute are also being 
established. 


11. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING 

In 1851 Sir Bartle Erere found in all Sind “ not a mile of bridged or 
metalled road, not a masonry bridge of any kind ; in fact, not five 
miles of any cleared road.” The sandy nature of the soil, the difficulty 
of getting metal, the liability to inundation make the construction 
and upkeep of roads a very difficult and expensive matter ; and, in 
consequence, even now Sind is badly served in the matter of roads. 
There are no doubt recognised routes by which traffic is carried in the 
dry season between large towns ; e,g,, from Elarachi to Shikarpur and 
from Hyderabad to Jodhpur and Multan, These route's, however, 
were, and still are, mere tracks suited to the camel but bad for wheeled 
traffic. In north Sind, the use of carts is more common, but in the other 
parts camels, pack bullocks, donkeys and horses form the usual means 
of transport. Where carts are used they are very heavy and primitive 
and are a great strain on the bullocks. 

Before the advent of the railway, the river was one of the chief means 
for the carriage of produce over long distances and it is still used for 
that purpose. It was under the charge of a special government depart- 
ment known as the Indus Conservancy Department which, however, 
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abolished in 1906. It is now under the charge of the Indus River 
Commission. Although the navigation of the river has engaged the 
serious attention of Government since the time, nearly a century ago, 
when it was necessary to use the river for the passage of troops to Multan 
and Afghanistan, the conservancy of the river really commenced only 
with passing of the Bombay Act I of 1863 which provided for the 
registration of vessels and the levy of pilotage fees, the sums so realised 
to be expended in removing obstructions on the river and improving 
its navigation. 

Sind is now connected by rail with all parts of India and through 
Baluchistan up to the Afghan and Persian borders. By sea, there are 
regular services to Bombay and to the Persian Gulf ; while passenger 
steamers leave the port of Karachi regularly for Europe. Karachi is 
now becoming the port of call for air trafi&c. 

The main arteries of traffic are now the railways, the most important 
of which is the North Western Railway which connects Karachi with 
the Punjab. A new broad gauge connection with Delhi through 
Rajputana is again under consideration. The iBrst railway to be started 
was on the right bank of the Indus. As this line was frequently 
breached an alternative line on the left bank was constructed and this 
has now become the main route to the Punjab. A line was opened from 
Hyderabad to Badin in 1904, and an extension is now proposed across 
the Rann of Cutch to meet the Bombay-Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way at Viramgam, thus affording through communication, without 
break of gauge, from Sind to Bombay. At present there is a meter 
gauge connection from Hyderabad to Ahmedabad by the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway. 

There are a number of feeder lines in Sind which connect important 
marketing places and carry a large part of the export produce of the 
country. These are the Hyderabad-Badin, Mirpurkhas-Khadro, Mirpur- 
khas-Jhudo, Larkana-Shahdadkot, and Jacobabad-Kashmor lines. 


Crops are ordinarily sold in the field. The trader goes round to 
collect the cotton, wheat, rice or oil-seeds and brings it by camel load 
to the nearest market or railway centre. Rice is purchased locally from 
producers, husked and parboiled in the chief local centres like Larkana, 
and then exported. A large number of rice mills have now been 
erected in all the rice growing centres. No grading is done for the 
internal trade, but traders sometimes grade for their own benefit or 
under pressure from the ultimate buyers. 

The chief hindrances to proper marketiug are the bad condition of 
the roads, the lack of carts, the want of standardised weights and 
measures, and the lack of storage accommodation. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Local self-government in rural areas dates from the year 1884. The 
proportion of elected and nominated members on local boards was 
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originally fixed at two-thirds and one-third respectively. The sj^tem 
established by the Local Boards Act of 1923 for the Bombay Presidency 
holds good for Sind, and the description need not be repeated here. 
The income of all the boards in Sind in 1926-26 was Es. 34-26 lakhs, 
while their expenditure was Es. 32*6 lakhs. Income from local 
rates came to Es. 10 lakhs, the grants from Government amounted 
to Es. 16 lakhs of which Es. 9-6 lakhs was for education, Es. 60,000 
for medical purposes, and Es. 5*26 lakhs for civil works. The total 
expenditure ozi education was Es. 12 *76 lakhs; on hospitals, dispen- 
saries, etc., Es. 2*76 lakhs; on veterinary charges Es. 42,000, and on 
communications Es. 6 *76 lakhs. 

The greater part of the revenue is usually spent by the district local 
board on works of general utility to the whole district ; but each taluka 
local board has funds at its disposal to enable it to carry out and main- 
tain works of purely local utility for which it is primarily responsible. 
At least one-thxrd of the revenue derived from the one-anna cess must 
be spent on education. 

Local boards are bound, so far as their funds permit, to make adequate 
provision for education, water-supply, construction and maintenance of 
roads, hospitals, dispensaries and markets. They have also the discre- 
tionary power to spend money on the establishment and maintenance of 
model farms, the improvement of breed of cattle, and the advancement 
and improvement of agriculture and local industries generally. 

13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION 

Malaria is the most prevalent disease in Sind. The proportion of 
deaths ascribed to this cause in Sind is greater than in the presidency. 
While the death rate from malaria for the presidency as a whole in 1926 
was only 2 *83, in Sukkur it was 16 *13 and in Thar and Parkar 14*60. 
In that year, all districts in Sind suffered heavily from malaria owing to 
the high floods and heavy rainfall. Quinine can be obtained through 
post offices and is also distributed free to school children. The eflELcacy 
of quinine in the prevention and cure of malaria is now well recognised 
in the province and the free distribution of the drug is popular. 

.Other prevailing diseases are small-pox and cholera. The latter m 
well as plague, which used to take a large toll at one time, have now 
been brought under control and Sind has practically escaped from them 
during the last few years. Small-pox, however, often occurs. The- 
attacks during each of the last two years from this disease were between 
6,000 and 6,000 each year and the deaths varied from 1,100 to 1,200. 

The birth rate in Sind in the years 1925 and 1926 was 20 *58 and 24*32 
per thousand respectively, the figures for rural areas being 21 *69 and 
17*80 respectively. Faulty registration as well as the nomadic habita 
of part of the population make the %ures unreliable. The death rate in 
the same two years was 19 *29 and 16 *96 respectively as compared with 
a rate of 15*20 for the quinquennial period. The urban rate (29*97) 
greatly exceeds the rural death rate (17*37), but this again is probably 
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clue to faulty registration. Infantile death, rate is very liigh, 185 for 
1,000 registered bixtlis. 

Every district except the Upper Sind Frontier has a Civil Surgeon. 
For sanitation and vaccination there is an Assistant Director of Public 
Health for the province who has his own stafE of inspectors and 
vaccinators. There are several hospitals in the district towns and 
numerous charitable dispensaries in the smaller towns. Vaccination 
has made satisfactory progress. 
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Oral Evidence. 

68,626. The Chairman: We have a great deal of information about the 
Department of Agriculture in Bombay and the agricultural education and 
research in the Presidency, particularly at Poona. Since we examined 
you last, we have had an opportunity of seeing something of the country 
that is to be irrigated by the Sukkur Barrage and incidentally of seeing 
the site of the barrage itself. You were a member of the Committee which 
sat to consider the special problems arising out of the new irrigation 
scheme. It will be useful to have from you some idea of the rate at which 
the recommendations of that Committee, in the matter of research, demon- 
stration and agricultural education, are to be given effect to. First, may 
1 ask you whether the suggestions that that Committee put forward 
are, broadly speaking, the policy of the department at the moment to 
cope with the new conditions in Sind? — The proposals put forward by that 
Committee are the policy of Government in connection with developments 
in Sind, but they have been very, very much curtailed from wihat the 
Committee proposed. The lines of policy have been accepted by Govern- 
ment. 

68,626a. I, at any rate, and 1 daresay some of my colleagues, have been 
impressed by the difficulties which have faced Agricultural Departments 

Note.— This evidence has been reprinted from Volume II, Part II, and rei 
numbered, 
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owing to fixed customs, established practices and even vested interests, and I 
think we have felt that in Sind you have a wonderful opportunity of being 
ahead of time instead of astern of time, are you satisfied with the proposals 
as they stand and with the rate at which the various elements in these 
proposals are to be given effect top — No, I am not satisfied with the rate 
of progress at which it is intended to carry them out and which has been 
already sanctioned. The proposals made in 1924 were, I think, fully 
justified by ’the importance of the issue in the next few years; but they 
did cost a very great deal of money which the Presidency was not pre- 
pared to face at the time when the decision had to be made in 1925. 
I was at that time asked by the Minister what were the more important 
things and what were the more important lines of develop- 
ment, which should be taken up first. I then laid down those lines of 
development, and they were accepted m toto both by Government and 
by the Legislative Council. But I presented them as a make- 
shift and as representing merely the more important parts of what I 
considered were necessary. In passing those it was stated definitely in 
the Legislative Council that they must be looked upon as the maximum 
scheme for which money was then available, and that nothing further 
in this direction would be considered until and unless the matter had 
been previously discussed by a predominantly non-official committee from 
Sind. It has taken all my time since then to get the scheme, as actually 
sanctioned, on foot. In fact, it is not actually on foot at present, and 
I am not pressing for any further development at present because I do 
not think I am ready for it. But when we are ready for it (we shall 
soon be ready for it), I certainly feel that it ought to be undertaken, 
at any rate ahead of the time when the water will become available in 
the Province. 


58,627. Will that be in 1931? — Yes; in 1931 water will be available. 

58,623. After which, development will take place very quickly? — ^Thc 
engineers estimate that it will take forty years before the project will 
be absolutely complete, but the big developments will take place in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh years after 1931. 

^^,629. Now, in the meantime, you have a station in Sind called 
bakrand; is the proposal to start various sub-stations or to extend that? 

1 hat station at Sakrand was established as representing as nearly as 
we could, the largest section of the Barrage, namely the Left Bank 

1 That was 

looked upon as a central experimental station essentially for scientific 

have been obtained, sub-stations would be established 
both in the north and south, in order to attempt to work out those results 
in other stations. 

68, m. Professor Orngntleci So that you have two stations in view. 

already far as a central experimental station is oon- 

one; hut the idea is to have two sub-stations, 
one in the north and one in the south. ' 

^ speaking about the Left Bank 

Stht pressed a similar central station, one for the 

^ m proposed a third for uhe Nara 

VaUey, representing Eastern Sind, without specifying any place. 

58,882. Conditions vary from one bank to the other P— The conditio... 

thP'^rtinT^eth^? under the propo^ method of cultivation and under 

I at^^it^^^„Spd * 4 represente the area which 

w av present very markedly a cotton area. Now on th'p 

no cotton, and that has to devtlopS^w f ries 

n rr 7 j problems facing the Eight Bank are 

Zfr, Harold Mann. 
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entirely a different series of problems from those that face the Sakrand 
area where we are working at present; not only are they different • 
because the crops grown are different, but at present cultivation on the 
Left Bank area is essentially based on one cropping in three years, and 
cultivation on the Right Bank area is based on annual cropping, which 
means the whole organisation of agriculture is entirely different. 

58,633. Mr, Calvert : What are the crops.? — On the Right Bank it is 
now rice and host wheat; on the Left Bank it is one crop in three years, 
either cotton or grain. 

58,634-. The Chairman: What is hosi wheat? — A bosi crop is a crop 
grown with flood water, and not with irrigation water, applied direct 
to the crop. 

58.635. Wliafc about the officers required to man these rather substantial 
extensions when they come along in Sind? ‘Will you be able to find them.® — 
That is a matter ot very great difficulty; but so far as the Sakrand centre 
is concerned we were allowed to have three first-class research officers 
there, and I think we have got good men. I am one of them; I have spent 
pretty well half my time theie (about five to six months a year) under 
the present organisation. 

58.636. Professor Gangulee : The proposal is to have an independent 
man? — ^Yes, a whole-time man at Sakrand, that is what Government have 
agreed to. That is perhaps not quite the way to put it. The Legislative 
Council insisted that I should take personal responsibility for the actual 
work at Sakrand; they granted the money only on that understanding. 
On that, so long as I am here Government have allowed me to take 
personal responsibility for the work there. When I go, of course, then 
naturally there will be a separate Director for the Sakrand station for 
this experimental work, with two first-class research officers. 

58.637. The Chairman' Independent of the Director at P<ona? — It was 
not originally intended that he should be independent, but it may come 
to that. I may perhaps tell you what is the present proposal. May I do so? 
(Sir Chunilal Mehta: Yes.) The present proposal is that I am going to 
retire from the Presidency next October, but Government have asked me to 
take charge of Sind, as a special charge independent of Poona, for the next 
three years, to have my residence at Sakrand and be in charge of the whole 
work at Sakrand and in Sind. That is the proposal ; I have not yet agreed 
to it. 

58.638. Professor Gangulee Who are the scieiiLific v’orkers \iorking at 
Sakrand? — ^I have got two men, a Soil Physicist and Agricultural Chemist, 
and an Agricultural Botanist. 

58.639. The Chairman. How soon do you expect these develoi^ments in 
the organisation to be completed ?— I reckon that within the next 12 months 
the present scheme will be completely ready; then, I shall be prepared to 
put forward the next stage in order to complete the organisation which the 
Committee originally proposed. What Government will do I do not know. 
I shall put forward within the next 12 months proposals for the carrying on 
of the next stage. 

68.640. Have you been able to procure officers who are Sindhis? — Of tJie 
two men, in addition to myself, in first-class positions at Sakrand, one is a 
Sindhi and the other I have taken from the Presidency. 

58 641. As regards your future demonstration staff, will you make an 
attempt to man that with local men?— Yes; entirely with Sindhis so far 
as it is possible; as far as demonstration work is concerned, with Sindhi 
Mussalm^s, because the agricultural classes in Sind are almost entirely 
Mussulman . 
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58.642. Will they be trained at Poona?— Their training will be at Poona; 
then I shall take them to Sakrand or some other station in Sind for a year 
or two for special training; and then they will work in the areas. 

68.643. And ultimately you hope, I suppose, to provide facilities for 
training in Sind itself I hope that will be done. The Committee of which 
I have spoken recommended to Government to have a special agricultural 
college in Sind. That was turned down as being a matter which they could 
not face at the present time, but it is being at the present time taken up 
by others, and there is now a local movement independent of Government 
to establisfh an agricultural college in Sind. How far that will come to any- 
thing within the next couple of years I do not know, but at any rate there 
is a very stiong local movement in that direction. 

58.644. Do you think that there is an active, local demand in Sind in 
favour of research, demonstration and education? — ^Yes, I think there is 
quite an increasing demand. Within the last three years the increase in 
local support and local enthusiasm towards demonstration and towards 
improvement has been very remarkable indeed. In the year 19>22, as Sir 
Chunilal Mehta knows, there was a very great deal of local apathy; now, 
I am astonished to find how extreme is the desire to have further help, and 
help in directions which, three years ago, people would not have. 

58.645. Professor Gangvlee : Is it due to the presence of the Sukkur 
Barrage? — ^No; the cause of it, we imagine, is the alteration in the method 
of demonstration in Sind; the alteration, which was done at Sir Ohunilal’s 
direction, has been marvellously successful. 

68.646. The Chairman: At the present time the prospect of new irrigation 
has awakened public opinion all over Sind, has it not? — Yes, indeed; every- 
where there is a state of expectation now, extending even among the small 
cultivators. 

68.647. Do you anticipate that the new irrigation and the consequent 
increase in the population will produce an extension in the amount of land 
under petty ryotwari cultivators? — 1 hope it will. 

58.648. Have you been consulted from the agricultural point of view on 
that? — ^No; not on the question of distribution of land. But my feeling, 
judging from the existing state of things, is in favour of the encouragemenit 
of the small holder if possible. 

68.649. Do you think that particular aspect of the problem has an agri- 
cultural side to it, as to which you may be expected to be consulted? — I do 
think so. 

58,660. Professor Gangulee : Has Government formulated a definute policy 
with regard to the distribution of land? — ^They have not published any 
policy ; in fact, I understand that the matter is still under discussion in our 
Government. I have repeatedly referred to the Revenue OflBlcer in connec- 
tion with the Barrage, and up to date he has always told me that the 
matter is still unsettled. 

68.651. Sir Eenry Lawrence : On what point? — On the method of the 
distribution of land. 

58.652. Professor Gangulee : You told us a little while ago that you have 
now two men engaged in scientific research in Sakrand, that you have a 
Botanist there. What special line of work is he engaged on? — His work is 
chiefly on t^ee crops, cotton, wheat and juar, and in all those three direc- 
tions there is a very considerable amount of promise. 

68j663. regard to tte work of lihe Soil Physicist, he is concerned, I 
suppose, mth the pwhlems of alkali soil?— I may say that on this matter 
the Central Cotton Committee hare given me a grant of Ite.20,000 a year 
to be applied at Sakrand as a centre for this particular type of problem j 
Dr. Earold Mann. 
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it is intended primarily to be applied to ootton, but incidentally to be 
applied to everything which is grown on the land. I have not been able to 
find a suitable Physiologist to undertake physiological work as yet, but 5 
hope to do so before the cciining inundation season ; I have got the laboratory 
ready for it. 

58j654. Mr. Kamaf Supposing the principle of auctioning land were 
ultimately adopted, do ycu not think it would be detrimental to the small 
holder? — am getting a little bit outside my own subject, but personally 
I do think so; I think it would very much encourage the speculator, 
especially if land is auctioned now. 

58.655. So you think the land speculator is likelv to come in? — T think 
there is evidence that he is ready to jump at the first chance. 

58.656. Have you considered the system in the Punjab ol having squares 
of 27 acres and the system of leasing them out^ — The whole of the land 
under the Sukkur Barrage is going to be squared almost according to the 
Punjab system, but I do not think that they have decided exactly how ttiey 
are going to deal with the squares when they are made; but eventually the 
Punjab system is going to be adopted. 

58.657. Sir Heniy Lawrence You mentioned that the proposals which 
havel been already sanctioned will be in working order in 12 months from 
now? — In full working order. All the expenditure which was sanctioned 
then I shall be able to utilise during the coming 12 months. 

58.658. For the following year, 1928-29, when you will put in your 

proposals to Government? — ^If all goes well, I propose to put in my 

proposals about next October, in time to be included in the next year’s 

budget. That would be the next stage. Even then, I do not propose 

to put the whole of the original committee’s scheme, but only a certain 
stage of it. 

58.659. Can you give us any idea what you have in view as to tlio 

possibilities of next year? — The next most important stage is the investiga- 
tion in connection with the Right Bank conditions, the conditions 

represented by the rice and wheat area on the west bank of the river. 

58.660. The Larkana farm has already been in existence for a good 
many years? — ^Yes; certainly, before my time; since 1906. 

58.661. Do you propose to extend that.? — That was the scheme recom- 
mended to the Committee, that this farm could be made the basis and 
extended. 

68.662. Is water available there now? — 'We can get water from the 
Ghar canal most of the year. Bores have not been a great success there; 
they have generally given us salt water. But some of the bores there 
have been a success, and they give us a supply of water which we can 
use during the time of the year when the canal is not running. 

58.663. Would you propose to make any expenditure on tube wells 
there? — certainly should. At Sakrand we have been forced to do 
that in order to supplement the Sakrand dliand supply. We have got 
a tube well down there between 140 and 150 feet deep, and we have got 
80 feet of the strainer actually in water. 

58.664. Is that giving you water now? — We are not actually using it 
but by the end of April we shall have to use it to supplement the supply 
from the Sakrand dhand. 

58.665. Is there any station besides Larkana and Sakrand tliat you 
would propose to start off next year? — ^Not next year. I think it will 
take us another two years to get the West Bank into full working order. 
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68.666. Is that primarily for want ot staff? — Not net-essarily [ find 
it ta>ke£ & great deal of organisation to establisli a first-olass experimental 
station, even if you have got the staff* 

58.667. Have yon got the staff P— I could get it, and that without going 
out of India. I think I can get men who can do it, partly from other 
Provinces and partly from men who have been trained in England and 
who are now available. 

68.668. In the open market? — ^Yee, in the open market. 

58.669. All that you require is to get Government sanction to the 
demands to be made, and you can find the men.? — Yes. It might take 
me a good deal of time. I had a disappointment in connection with the 
grant from the Central Cotton Committee. I had a Physiologist in view, 
and at the last moment he dropped out. But I think I can get a man 
even for this; it will take a few months. 

66.670. You think they would be able, to start work straight away? 
You would not require them to go through any course of training before 
they begin workp — ^I do not think so. Most of the men are either 
Cambridge men or men of equal standing. I think they can go straight 
ahead. For the first years they will want direction, but they have got 
the technical knowledge. All that they want is a little more experience 
than they have. As long as I am there, I try to supply it, well or 
otherwise I do not know. 

58.671. At any rate, you are convinced of the necessity of getting 
through this work with the least possible delay P — ^I feel so, very strongly 
indeed. 

58,672 You do not anticipate any difficulty from the financial point 
of viewP — ^That is where I do think there will be difficulty. We shall 
have to put up a very good case to the Finance Department before they 
will be prepared to give ns more money. 

58.673. Professor Gangulee: iWhat is your present budget? — For this 
special development work, it is Ils.1,35,000. 

58.674. Deioan JBahadui Malji- How much is allotted? — Tins is the 
amount actually passed by the Council. 

58.675. Sir Eenry Lawrence : For the Sakrand station P — It is for 
agricultural development under the Sukkur Barrage. That is to say, 
it is money in addition to the ordinary Agricultural Department expendi- 
ture in Sind. It is granted on account of the development under the 
Sukkur Barrage, partly for research, partly for propaganda, in order to 
prepare the people for the system under the Barrage, and so on. 

58.676. With that Rs, 1,35,000 yon have Sakrand working satisfactorily? 
You want another equal amount for Larkana? — It will not cost more 
than another lakh. Of course, there is another point, and that is the 
question of agricultural education in Sind. What I shall have to ask for 
will depend on what local support there is. At present there is a 
move to establish an agricultural college in Sind under private auspices, 
and if we can get that, there wiU not remain the necessity to ask 
Government for so much money. 

58.677. According to this report of 18 months ago, the capital expendi- 
ture required is about lakhs and the running expenses about 

Bb. 4 lakhs?— When I said one lakh for Larkana, I was really considering 
the question of running expenses, I was not thinking of the capital 
expenses. 

58.678. But do you expect to be able to get the capital expenditure 
from Government in addition to the later other current expenditure?— 
Yes. 


Dr. Harold Mann. 
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68.679. And that capital expenditure would be in the region of Ils.2 
lakha P— Something like that. 

58.680. You mentioned that on the West Bank you did not expect to 
grow any cotton?— Yes. 

58.681. Would you explain why cotton should be barred on the Right 
Bank, when it is the crop on the Left Bank? Are there climatic reasons? 
— In part, yes. But I have really taken the scheme of the Sukkur Barrage 
as developed by the Baker-Lane Committee as being my basis. They 
have barred this on the West Bank. They have taken the whole of their 
scheme on the West Bank as based on rice and wheat. I have taken 
that as the basis. 

68.682. Do you agree with it¥ — It is very difficult to say. It has usually 
been considered that cotton will not grow successtully on the West Bank. 

68.683. Have you tried it? — ^We have tried it at Shikarpur and 
Jacobabad successfully. We tried it in Jaoobabad last year, and with 
very considerable success, and I do not see any reason why it should not 
grow. It is usually considered that the conditions are too hot for cotton, 
but I do not see any reason why it should be so. Even my own Deputy 
Director, only last year, did mot think it was much use trying cotton up 
in those regions, 

58.684. Cotton has been substituted for rice in certain other districts 
of the Presidency in the last 20 years? — Very much so. 

58.685. There is nothing actually in the soil of rice land that prevents 
cotton being grown? — ^Nothing at all. 

58.686. You will carry on some experiments to see whether cotton would 
not also be possible on the Bight Bank? That would mean very much 
less expenditure of water? — Surely it would. The water for rice gives 
a duty of 50, for cotton it gives a duty of 100. That means to say one 
cusec (one cubic foot of water per second) will irrigate 100 acres. 

58.687. If you could carry it through successfully, it would be a very 
considerable agricultural improvement?^ — ^It would mean that there would 
be a lot more water for general use. 

58.688. Some reference was made to the proposals for small holdings. 
You know that Mr. Baker, as Revenue Officer, had some scheme for 
putting small holders on certain areas in the Barrage? — I know, but 
I never knew the details of the scheme. 

58.689. Do you know whether those proposals are being accepted by 
Government or at what stage they are now? — ^I do not know. I would 
rather you asked the Government. 

68.690. At any rate, you know that that point has not been neglected? — 
I do know that, because Mr. Baker himself told me. 

68.691. Dr. Hyder: You said you were going to engage, as demonstrators 
and propagandists, men from the Lower Subordinate Service, men who were 
Sindhis. The only possible source of supply would be the Agricultural 
College at Poona? — ^Yes, for the better class of man. 

68.692. How many students coming from Sind have you on the roll of 
the college ? — We generally have on the roll of the Agricultural College at 
Poona somewhere between 12 and 20 such men. 

58.693. You think next year you would be able to get 12 to 20 men?' — 
That does not mean 12 to 20 every year. It is a three years’ course ; we may 
turn out 6 every year. 

58,604. I do not know whether it is a purely agricultural question, but 
you suggested something about the distribution of land, and you were giving 
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Si'll swers to Sir Henry Lawrence about the institution of small holdings. 
^Tiat is the intention of the Government or the people of the Bombay 
Presidency? Do they want to relieve the congestion in over-populated areas 
and transfer the surplus population to the districts in Sind, or do they 
want to do this operation in Sind itself ? — 1 think there are a great many 
different points of view. One point of view, which I hear constantly in 
Sind, is that Sind should primarily be for the Sindhis, that is to say, the 
Sindhis should have the first claim on all available land. There are others 
who say that it should be purely on a financial basis, that is to say, people 
who will pay the biggest money, wherever they come from, should get 
the land. What has been accepted by Government or what is being 
accepted, I do not know. ^ 

68,695. The Government of Bombay could only go by the experience ot 
the Government of the Puniab? That is the only other Government that 
has had the same problem? — know that they might go by that experience 
The Revenue Officer, Mr. Dow, has been up to the Punjab in order to make 
special enquiries into the matter. 

68,606. I was wondering whether the experiences of settlers taken from 
one part of the Punjab to amother were known to the people of Bombay ^ — 
I think to those who are interested in the subject it is well known, especially 
since the hook “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,^* has been 
publislheid, which gives a sketch of* what happened in the canal colonies 
in the Punjab. 

58.697. Professor Gangulee . As you know, irrigation is not an unmixed 
blessing; do you think there is any great danger of alkali formation 
resulting from the Sukkur Barrage? What is the condition of the substrata? 
— I think there is a distinct danger hut I think it is a danger that can he 
met. Mr. Howard, in his Presidential address at the Science Congress in 
Bombay last year, put on© or two points before the public; he insisted that 
under the Sind conditions, which are either deltaic or semi-deltaic, you 
would be very liable to have extensive areas of salt development, and also 
there would be a tendency for the soil to get dead or unaerated, I certainly 
consider there is some danger of this, and one of the primary objects of 
the Sakrand undertaking is to try and meet these dangers in advance. We 
picked out one of the few places in Sind where I oan get river water under 
conditions which correspond with what will he available after the barrage 
is constructed. I am taking the Baker-Lane scheme, which is the scheme 
on which the whole Barrage developments are based, as the basis of all my 
investigations. We are applying water in exactly the quantity and by the 
method which the Baker-Lane scheme lays down, and many variations from 
that; we are taking exactly what happens under the original scheme and 
under variations which will occur. 

66.698. From the analyses of soils which you must have made, what havo 
yoiu found? Sodium chloride or sodium carbonate? — ^Iher© is very little 
sodium carbonate, but the soils in Sind as a whole are veory full of sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphate. I have placed in the hands of the Com- 
mission a bulletin prepared by my assistant, Mr. Tamhane, which gives the 
results of the investigations into the soil. You will find from that that the 
quantity of salt actually present in the arid lands in Sind is greater than 
in almost any part of the world that is actually under cultivation. 

68.699. In view of the importance of investigation in matters of form- 
nation of alkali soil, do you think that the amount of money you have at 

your disposal is adequate.?— I do not; I think we could profitably utilise 
a very considerably larger amount than w© have got at present; there are 
many lines of investigation which may not be important, but which on the 
other hand, may be very important, which one has to leave on one side 
owing to lack of funds. 

Dr, Harold Mann. 
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58.700. You have made a reference to agricultural education; how many 
students have you now in Poona from Sind? —As a rule we have somewhere 
between 12 and 20 altogether from Sind. 

58.701. You find there is a growing demand for agricultural education in 
SindP — ^If we had a college in Sind I am sure we should have three times 
that number immediately. After all, it is a long way to go from Sind to 
Poona, and Poona conditions are not similar to those of Sind. For some 
years we utilised the Punjab College at Lyallpuv, but that was given up after 
the Re-forms, and now we utilise the Poona College. 

58.702. Sir Henry Lawrence- Wliy was that given up? — Because the 
Government of the Punjab insisted that we should pay the whole of the 
cost which they incurred per student on account of our own students; that 
the Bombay Government should pay the whole cost of educating those 
students. 

58.703. Why should they not?^ — ^We had been accustomed to give a scholar- 
ship of so much a month which maintained the student. We gave full 
welcome as we stiU do, to students from other parts of India, up to the 
limit for which we can give space, at the same rate as we do for our own 
students; but the Punjab Government said: No, we will not admit these 
students at the same rate as we do our own students, you must pay the 
whole cost. The Government of Bombay said- No 

58,704 T>r. Hyder • When did this happen ? — About 1922 or 1923. 

58.705. Sir Chunilal Mehta: I thinh they also said there was not room in 
the College ; I think that was one of the reasons. I am only speaking from 
memory P — do not remember that being a factor; the other, I am. certain, 
was the main factor. 

58.706. Professor Oangulee: Where would you locate a college in Sind? — 
I should locate it in the Indus Valley, if it can possibly he done; any other 
arrangement I should think would be very much of a makeshift. The Com- 
missioner’s Committee recommended Nawahshah, which is abo-ut one^tbird of 
the distance between Hyderabad and Sukkur ; I would like to have it some- 
where in the Barrage area. 

58.707. Sir James MacKenna: It is fairly hot? — Yes, it is hot, hut then 
Riud generally is hot. 

58.708. Mr. Kamat * In your future scheme on the -Sukkur Barrage 
would you shut out capitalist farming, that is to say, farming by men with 
capital who would adopt machinery such as tractors, and would have 
sufficient intelligence and enterprise to adopt improvements? — ^I would not 
shut them out, but I would not make them the principal plank in my 
platform. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mehta, Kt. 
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llaja Sii Krishna Chandra Gaj.4- 
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Piofcssor N. Gangulee. 

I)i L. K. Hyder 
M r. B vS. Kamat. 

(Co-opted Me7nhe)^>). 

I (Joint Sccretorles). 


Mr. C. S C. HARRISON, Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
Construction, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Infroductory, 

I have had the opportunity of perusing the general introductory note 
which prefaces the replies of Mr, C. C. Iiiglis, Executive Engineer, Special 
Irrigation Division, Poona, Tpages 226 to 22S of Volume II, Pait I, of the 
Evidence taken in the Bombay Presidency') and would take this oppoi-t unity 
of expressing my general agieement thereto 

I would emphasise the point that action by irrigation and agricultural 
officers should have as its goal ^ the greatest good to the greatest number ’ . 

My experience of twenty-five years leads me to the conclusion that thip 
great desideratum has been lost sight of. Purely local considerations have 
been given too much prominence in the past and have thereby hampered the 
general progress of irrigation agriculture towards a higher standard of 
ejEElciency. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) Research and demonstration should be 
entirely separated. Research in irrigation agriculture must be undertaken 
hand in hand by the Agricultural and Irrigation departments, special research 
officers in both departments being available. 

Likewise, demonstration work in connection with irrigation agriculture 
should be carried out hand in hand by both departments. 

I have a great respect for many forms of indigenous agriculture and so 
has, I believe, the Agricultural Department. There should be very careful 
research into the better forms of indigenous methods and this should be the 
starting point from which gradual improvements should be made. I consider 
it most difficult to get the average cultivator to adopt sweeping reforms, 
^^ere such are tried there is a great waste of energy. They may win through 
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in tile end but probably not one whit quicker than if the gradual building 
up process had been adopted from the first. 

Provincial research and demonstration should be assisted by a ceiitial 
research station for all India. Central research results may not be applicable 
to all Piovinces but the co-ordination of knowledge must surely lead to im- 
proved agriculture in parts of almost every Province in India. 

Question 3. — ^Dbmonsthation and Propaganda. — (a) to (c) I give a full 
meed of praise to the Agricultural Depaitment for the keenness displayed in 
research work for the betterment of species of crops and of methods of agricul- 
ture in general. I have not, however, always been able to see eye to eye 
with the methods adopted to increase agricultural efficiency. 

I consider that practical demonstration farms fail partially in their object 
because the arrangements on such farms are geneially too elaboiate. The 
ordinary cultivator on being shown over such demonstration farms at once 
says : “ this is all very, nice but it is hopeless for me to try and work on these 
lines as I have not the necessary capital He gets a wrong notion of the 
capital required because his attention is first and foremost attracted by the 
elaborate and costly main buildings erected on the farm. He cannot get this 
out of his mind and go further and see that the actual field operations are 
simple and inexpensive. The lesson to be taught him is therefore hopelessly 
lost. 

I advocate the complete separation of experimental from demonstration 
farms. 

On experimental farms, the initial arrangements are necessarily costly but 
such cost is never required to be borne by the cultivator; he merely has to 
consider the results of such experiments which are put into practice on the 
demonstration farms and reap the benefits therefrom if he can seize the 
opportunity. 

I consider it is of little use showing the average cultivator over an experi- 
mental farm. He is not the type of man that wants to know the detailed 
“ whys ” and “ wherefores ” of a thing; what he wants are solid facts. He 
wants to see for himself that, for instance, a particular variety of wheat 
advocated by the Agricultural Depaitment can be grown under conditions 
that he can, with little additional expense, adopt himself. He wants to know 
its yield in straw and grain and he wants to know what price he is likely to 
get for the produce. 

This information he ought to be able to get from a simple type of demon- 
stration farm. But I would not leave the process of education there. I 
would go much further and to what I consider the root and branch of success- 
ful propaganda; I would go into the man’s field and demonstrate there that 
he has all to gain and nothing to lose by adopting the seed and methods of 
cultivation advocated. 

My concrete proposition is that the Agricultural Department should be 
given sufficient authority to guarantee selected cultivators against any loss 
that might be incurred by carrying out demonstrations in such cultivators’ 
fields. 

The seed should be that which the Agricultural Department has selected 
and is prepared to back as a winner. The ground and labour should be 
supplied by the selected cultivator (be he peasant or big zamindar) and in fact, 
aU the operations should be performed by the cultivator and/or his men, the' 
guidance being supplied by the Agricultural Department. 

The guarantee should be given that the cultivator will be protected against 
loss, if he carries out the various operations exactly according to the instruc- 
tions given on the spot. He should be told that, given normal seasonal condi- 
tions, he should expect a minimum of so much rodder and so much grain per 
acre. If the actual output of the crop is below that Tni-niTmiTn then the 
difference should be made good in cash by Government. 

The minimum of any crop to be pushed would, of course, be better than 
the average yield that the cultivator with his own unimproved seed and 
methods has obtained in the past. 
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If the seed and the methods of dealing with its cultivation advocated by 
“che Agricultural Department are really worth pushing, then the actual pay- 
ment by Government will be ml in ninety-five per cent of the cases so dea'lt 
with. 

The success of the demonstration will have the fullest possible value and 
the cultivator will be the best propagandist that Government could possibly 
.have. 

Just as experimental farms should be entirely separate from demonstra- 
tion farms, so should the research officer be entirely separate from the 
trained demonstrator. 

Irrigation and agriculture should go hand in hand both on the experi- 
mental as well as on the demonstration farm. I would lay great stress on 
■the t^e of agricultural officer to be employed as a demonstrator and propa- 
gandist. To me it appears that personality is of pai amount impoitance. 

What is required of the demonstrator is a man strong pliybicajly as well as 
mentally, a man who is a linguist and, most difficult of all qualities to esti- 
mate, a man who will take a very real personal interest in the cultivator. 

I feel that the ideal is hard to attain but that something better can be done 
in the future than has been done in the past in the selection of the right type 
cf officer. It appears to me that, in general, too much importance has been 
attached to the academic rather than the practical ciualjties of candidates tor 
the service. 

I would emphasise that to depend too much on the distribution of pam- 
phlets setting out this and that improvement is to court failure. I have 
met many cultivators who have read these or had them explained to them who 
have said : It may be aU right but I want to see it done 

One particular fruit grower, whose garden I visited in Sind, told me he 
had read of certain improvements in the tending of citrus plants but he had 
never been able to get any one to come to his area and demonstrate such. 

A statement like that (and it is not an isolated instance) led me there and 
then to believe that the Agricultural Department has so far failed to get 
sufficiently into personal touch with cultivators. I do not blame the present 
officers, because there are not enough of them to make their presence felt. 
This points to the need for considerable expansion of personnel on the demon- 
stration staff. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (a) As mentioned in my reply to Question 
.3, I consider that there should be a central research station. This should be 
operated by a staff which has on it at least one experienced irrigation officer 
who would deal with the water problems connected with irrigation agricul- 
ture. There should also be one or more research stations in eacn Province. 
In the Bombay Presidency two stations are required — one for Bind and the 
other for the Deccan and other parts of the Presidency. Sind conditions are 
so different to those in the Presidency proper as to make it futile to expect 
the Deccan research appreciably to benefit Sind. 

(b) Certain branches of the central research institute could deal with 
subjects common to all Provinces. For example, the study of hydraulic pro- 
blems immediately connected with agriculture could be done by one man at 
the central station, for all India; likewise, the problem of general marketing 
of agricultural products common to most, if not all, Presidencies. 

(c) (^) I have dealt with the defects of the Agricultural Service as they 
appear to me. Their remedy lies chiefly in the provision of extra funds and 
more, and a better type of, establishment. 

I consider that, to a lesser degree, more superior establishment is required 
in the Veterinary Service. 

(ii) I consider that the railway service in Sind is susceptible of great 
improvement in that feeder lines are required and eveiy step possible should 
be taken to minimise the nuisance of break of gauge. Pioposals are afoofc 
for improving railway facilities as regards feeder lines. I trust that the 
broadest view possible will be taken bj* the Local Government of this very- 
important subject. 
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(in) Roads. I attach the greatest importance to good feeder roads. 
These are conspicuous by their absolute absence in Sind. I attach far more 
impoitaiice to leal feeder roads to railways than to through or trunk road 
communications. The latter are a military necessity but from the agricul- 
tural point of view good feeder roads are essential. What strikes one in 
Sind as a very heavy handicap to agriculture is the bad state of the so-called 
roads and, as a direct consequence thereof, the hopelessly inefficient and 
antiquated type of cart. Most of these carts have little more carrying capa- 
city than the common European hand-cart and yet we find them drawn by a 
good pair of bullocks toiling along bad, dusty or sandy roads. This, to my 
mind, is a very serious cause of the unnecessarily substantial cost of market- 
ing agricultural produce in Sind. 

The question of better roads is at present engaging the serious attention 
of Government. I trust that practical results will emerge at a very early date 
from such considerations and that effective action will not be indefinitely 
delayed on the plea of lack of funds. The problem is so pressing as to require 
urgent attention to the financing of a scheme for immediate road improve- 
ments. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) The greatest step that 
can be taken to check excessive fragmentation of holdings in irrigated tracts 
IS to fix a minimum area that will be dealt with for the purposes of irrigation. 

Fragmentation of holdings in the Bombay Deccan is a far more serious 
problem than it is in Sind and I would fix, for the Deccan, five acres as the 
minimum area for the purposes of irrigation. In Sind the minimum area for 
ail holdings after a fixed date might well be a square of sixteen acres. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) In Sind there is still scope for very great 
improvements in the irrigation of the area outside the Bairage Canals zone. 
The initial capital cost and scope of the Barrage Scheme is so great as to make 
it possible that Government might lose sight of the necessity of further 
developments in this sub-province. This danger should not be overlooked. 

The north-east tract of Sind known as the Ghotki area will require deve- 
lopment within the next decade or so and in Lower Sind there is scope for 
the immediate iinpi oveinent of iriigation. These iinprovements would all, 
lor many years to come, have to be of the non-perennial type. 

In the Deccan there is a large number of schemes prepared which can 
be taken up one by one as soon as the vital problem of how to make the 
Deccan irrigation pay is solved. 

I would advocate the taking up of the Mula scheme to irrigate parts of 
the Rahuri, Nevasa and Shevgaon talukas. 

Lift irrigation is a subject that requires very careful investigation and 
encouragement. In Sind the problem is to lift water from canals, the Indus, 
or dhoros (depressions) rather than from wells. Contrary to the Deccan 
conditions, the head to which water has to be lifted to enable it to flow on to 
the land is generally quite small. For instance, lift irrigation schemes in 
Sind Lhat will each command many thousands of acres of land could easily 
be investigated. 

The solution of the problem of low lift pumps of high discharging capacity 
requires encouragement. This problem must also be present in other Pro- 
vinces, especially in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

1 know of at least one person who is devoting much time to the evolution 
of an efficient low lift high capacity pump of economical design. It would 
seem advisable to let the conditions be known to firms in Europe and 
America who are prepared to take the matter up seriously. 

(b) I am not satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water in Sind. The problem is such a great one that any attempt at present 
to claim a final solution must be looked upon with suspicion. The first step 
towards solution of better distribution is to module all outlets. By this 
method proportionate distribution is possible, and pending the evolution of 
a practical method of distribution of water by volumetric measurement the 
propo<rtionate module will go a long way to give an equitable supply to all 
that are entitled to it on a canal. 
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As regards evaporation losses hi canals, little or nothing can he done to 
reduce these. As regards absorption losses, our new canals are so designed as 
to seal themselves as far as possible with silted berms. The silt in Sind 
being finer than it is in the Punjab, we hjppe to have less difficulty in water- 
logging from canals though I hold, as do others, that the mam source of 
water-logging is from the irrigated fields and not the canal itself. Little 
has been done in Sind, in the past, to pi event waste of water by evaporation 
and absorption in the soil, so far as water on the fields is concerned. The 
proper sub-division of fields into smaller iilots by means of low hunds is essen- 
tial and the value of proper tilling and mter-cultivation requires to be brought 
more prominently to the notice of irrigators. If attention is paid to these 
important points the water logging jiroblem will be greatly simplified. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (o) (z) I consider it essential that great care should 
be taken to see that effective drainage is provided in all areas subject to 
perennial irrigation Sind differs from the Deccan in that defective drainage 
can be dealt with on a simiiler and much laiger scale in tlie former than in 
the latter tract. 

The more or less localised drainage in the Deccan canal tracts is a part of 
the investigations and work being undertaken by the Executive Engineer, 
Special Irrigation Division, Bombay. 

In Smd, there is no officer on special duty for this purpose Drainage 
precautions for the area commanded by the Lloyd Barrage Canals are not 
being overlooked. There is provision in the project, amounting to nearly 
two crores of rupees, for this work. The first step to be taken is the provision 
of main drams, followed by branch drains. The greatest care is necessary to 
see that the general drainage lines of the country are not blocked and this is 
receiving particular attention m all the alignments of canals This very 
important point was not attended to in the past. Local drainage must be 
taken up later, after carefully watching the effect of perennial irrigation in 
what might be, prima facte, doubtful areas. 

Much can, I think, be accomplished by rather deep open drains. These 
have not been advocated in the past owing to the great expense of keeping 
them clear of the choking forms of aquatic growth — in Sind the bull-rush or 
pun. The advent of the small and very handy Diesel drag-line excavators 
mounted on caterpillars removes the old standing objections to open drains 
in that these machines will be able to clear muddy drains choked with reeds 
very quickly and economically. 

Soils m Sind under perennial cultivation will require careful tillage and 
the imjprovenient of the tilth can be effected by the extensive use of green 
mulches. 

The sub-division of irrigation holdings into reasonably sized plots by means 
of earthen bunds or ridges is necessary to provide an even and economical 
use of the water. 

The aim in the Barrage Canals zone is to divide the land into sixteen- 
acre squares or rectangles and to sub-divide these rectangles further into four- 
acre plots. The final and ideal condition will be the further sub-division 
into acre plots. This rectangulation of existing holdings in Sind will be no 
easy matter but it is hoped that the more enlightened of the big zamiiidars 
will lead the way: we will have to depend on sound propaganda to bring in 
the smaller holders. 

(ii) In Sind the two most likely methods of - reclaiming alkali lands are 
leaching and the growth of hardy crops such as red rice. The gradual grov.th 
of babul trees which are cut when less than a year old is also practised 
successfully in parts of Sind. 

Leaching out of the salts will be more successful in the future than in 
the past, in the Barrage Canals zone, as there will be adequate subsidiary 
branch and main drams to carry away the water after washing 

The reclamation of alkali-infected lands has been very successfully carried 
out in many parts of the rice areas in the Larkana district. 
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(Hi) Erosion of the soil by flood water is not a very serious problem in Sind 
for, except in the western parts of the Xiarkana district and the area to the 
extreme north-west of the Barrage Canals area on the right bank of the 
Indus, flood water is not a serious problem owing to the absence of heavy 
rainfall in Sind. The particular areas mentioned above are to be protected 
by flood-diversion bunds. 

Question 10. — FEUTiLisEits. — (a) Natural manures have, on the whole, 
been little used in Sind in the past except where garden crops, tobacco and 
hemp are cultivated and these, as a rule, are near villages only. 

With the advent of perennial irrigation the more frequent use of manures 
will be necessary as fallows will be less frequent. 

There will always be an inadequate supply of farm-yard manures even if 
greater attention is paid to the conservation of this valuable by-product. I 
therefore expect to see the extension of green mulching assisted by artificial 
iertihsers. 

TKe spread of knowledge in this direction by the Agricultural Department 
might well be considered at an early date. 

Question 23. — G-eneral Education. — (b) (t) I make bold to say that rural 
education should not aim as high as it does at present. 1 hold that for many 
decades to come the best form of education for the agricultural masses is to 
teach up to, say, the fourth standard m rural schools. 

For a start (and it must be a slow start to be thorough) the teaching of the 
elementary portions of the “ three R’s supplemented by the teaching of the 
important points of agriculture, will suffice. 

The simple vernacular readers should all be thoroughly revised or scrapped, 
:and readers with agricultural and moral lessons written in the most simple 
and interesting way provided. 

Only a very small percentage of boys of the agricultural population have 
either the desire or the inclination for the higher forms of education and 
there is already scope for these to rise. 

The rural masses, especially in Sind, do not, in my humble opinion, desire 
even a middle school education and, moreover, if any attempt is made to 
coerce them education will become unpopular. 

The agricultural boy requires, and that urgently, to know just sufficient 
to enable him to do simple arithmetic, keep simple accounts and read very 
simple literature. With this amount of knowledge he will remain on the land 
and be contented. 
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Oral Evidence. 

58709. The Chairman . Mr. Harrison, you are Chief Engineer of the Lloyd 
Barrage and Canals Construction, Karachi? — Yes 

68710. Will you tell the Commission what your principal appointments 
have been in the past and, in particular, whetliei you have had agiicultural 
experience P — I started my ser\T.ce m the Belgaum district on irrigation 
on the Gokak Canal, after one year I was transferred to the Roads and 
Buildings branch of the Public Works Department and continued to 
serve for three years ^ in the district in that branch. Then I was trans- 
ferred to the construction of the Godavari Canal and Darna Dam in the 
Nasik and Ahmednagar districts. After that T had charge of the roads 
and buildings in the district for eighteen months. Then I again on return 
fiom leave did duty on the Iriigation side, takiiig charge on the completion 
of their construction, of the Godavaii Canals and Pravara Canal's, Deccan 
irrigation schemes. After that I proceeded on leave, and on retui*n I was 
posted in charge of the Karachi Canals district which is the southernmost 
district of the Province of Sind. After two months in that charge, I was 
put on special duty in connection with the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. After 
two years, when the scheme was sanctioned, I was made Chief Engineer, 
and I have been Chief Engineer of the scheme since its inauguiation in 
June 1923. 

58711. I judge from your note that you have also interested yourself in 
the problems of agricultural research in general? — ^Yes, when irrigation 
was started in the beginning in the Adimednagar and Kasik districts Irri- 
gation of any sort except what they call handara irrigation was then 
practically unknown. It was very up-hill work tiying to teach the people 
what to do, because the Agricultural Department were under-staffed, for 
most of the eight years and three months that I was there by myself. I 
started an agricultural society called the Godavari Canals Irrigators* Asso- 
ciation and interested myself in all forms of agriculture, and I used to hold 
lectures, I introduced the steel plough into that part of the country, and 
I have been interested in agriculture ever since. 

58712. I see from page ^ 11 of your note of evidence that you consider 
that demonstration on the cultivator's own holding is the most likely to 
lead to good results? — ^Yes. 

58713. And you think that the cultivator should be compensated against 
any loss which may result from his adopting the suggestions of the Agri- 
cultural Department? — ^Yes; my idea is to remove suspicion. The cultivator 
in this country often thinks that methods advocated by Government come 
from interested sources and that the ofiB.cers are simply trying to demonstrate 
that they are doing a ]ob of work, without necessarily benefiting the culti- 
vator; that is why I think the work should be carried right into his field. 

58714. That would involve a very considerable staff to check these experi- 
ments, would it not ? — I do not think so : certainly more than we have got 
now, because my opinion is that the Agricultural Department is very much 
under-staffed. Practical demonstration need only be done in certain 
representative localities. 

58715. A guarantee against loss sometimes tends to provoke the loss? — 
That is a danger, of course. 

68716. On page 12 of your note you say you consider that there should be 
a central research station for irrigation? — ^Yes. 

58717. And you say that this should be operated by a staff having on 
it at least one experienced irrigation officer p — ^Y es. 

58718. What other staff are you contemplating for this central research 
station P — ^I should have my soil physicist and the different plant breeders: 
experimenters on the different crops, one of the most important being the 
soil physicist, because there are many problems still to be solved by the soil 
physicist in India. 
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5S719. Are you contemplating this central research station carrying out 
work on plant improvement and also work on the fundamental problems of 
irrigation? — In addition to the local ones, yes. 

58720. You would marry research on niugation to research on plant 
improvement and other problems of the so3P — ^Yes, e::actly; 1 think they 
are inseparable. 

58721. You do not think there is work for a specialised central iriiga- 
tion station? — ^Yes, I do. 

58722. Would you, at that station, also carry on agricultural research P — 
Yes, I would. 

58723. Turning to ])ag8 13, Question 8, on irrigation, you point out 
that over and beyond the area which is to be develo])ed by the Lloyd 
Barrage, there are other districts such as the north-east tract of Sind 
known as the Ghotki area. Would that involve important works P — ^Yes, 
on the inuiidation principle; and, later on, when Government could afford 
it, it would involve very important works in that there would have to he a 
weir or a small barrage at Mithankot which is ]ust outside the Sind 
boundary and suiffciently iiea,r it to command irrigation within Sind. 

58724. But jou say that these schemes would all, for many years to 
come, have to be of the non-perenmal type? — ^Yes, because of the financial 
CLuestion. I do not think the Bombay Government can be committed to 
furtliei very heavj' expenditure until they have got the Barrage scheme 
going thoroughly, which will take ten or fifteen years. 

58725. Would it mean a weirP — ^Yes, it would mean a weir for perennial 
irrigation. 

58726 But your idea would be to have inundation irrigation P — Inunda- 
tion to start with, as no weir is required at all for an improved inunda- 
tion system, and ultimately I would convert the inundation canals into 
perennial by having a weir. The same would apply to Lower Sind. 

58727. You speak, a little lower down the page, about lift irrigation; and 
you give it a? your view that that subject requires very careful investiga- 
tion and encouragement .P — Yes. 

58728. Is there scope in Sind, do you think, for lifting water directly 
from the River Indus on to the banks? — On a very small scale only, because 
there are very few points on the Indus which are stable enough to admit 
of installations being put on the bank with safety; the river changes its 
course so frequently. 

58729. And you may lose your station? — ^Exactly. 

58730. Why should not you put your pumping unit on to a float and 
pursue the Indus wherever the Indus goes? — ^That could be done but you 
may have to pursue it two or three miles; it moves so tremendously. 

58731. If you have a float, that is not a very formidable undertaking, 
is it?— It is, in building up the approach channels or what we call the 
Jcatchas. If there is a bank of fifteen feet, when the river moves away 
it may leave you another hank of fifteen feet or perhaps a hanlc of only three 
or four feet just above the river surface; that would mean that if you 
did not go in for very high lift pipes you would have to have very high 
banks to carry your irrigation channels. The cost would be crushing; you 
would not he able to irrigate more than about 2,000 acres probably by that 
scheme, because we get as near to the hunds as we can with the Barrage 
scheme; it is only the danger points we leave alone. 

58732. There are districts which will not be supplied with water by the 
Barrage scheme? — Yes; hut the same consideration would apply, because 
the protective hu^d system comes in there. 

68733. You do not think that the economic possibilities of irrigating the 
nparian tracts by means of a pumping unit on a float would be worth 
investigation?— I scarcely think so; I do not think you could ever get 
results on a large enough scale to make it worth w^hile. 
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58/34. One has seen ptiiniiiug units doing good work on the Nile and in 
other parts of the worlds — Yes, where you get no erosion. There are very 
tew spots in Sind where you get no erosion on the banks. I am not pre- 
pared to say off hand that there are not any hut I do not think there are 
a great number. 

5873o. As I understand it, quite apart from the risk of losing your pump- 
ing unit, the arrangements for carrying the water from the iioint of dclrroiy 
by the pumps to the arable land are so considerable and so expensive as 
in themselves to make the scheme not worth "while if there is a risk of 
losing theinP ^Yes, genGrall 5 ’^ spealang ^ tlieie may be a few exceptions, but 
that is the geneial case. I would like to emphasise the importance of this 
lift irrigation in case T am not asked further questions. The Goveruinent 
of India should encourage iieople to go in toi reseaich on what I call low 
lift high duty pumps. Tlicie is a gicat derl to be done on ilmt que^tiGii. 
I am talking about pumps that will raise anything up to 50 to 100 c usees 
of water pei . not the ordinary commercial pumps we have now which 
only deal with 2 or 3 cusecs. There is one gentleman belonging to the him 
of Messrs. Duncan Stratton who is no\v investigating the question with the 
help of Swiss expeits and I think he, very likely, will solvo the problem by 
means of an internal combustion engine working separately from the plant. 
The power iirobleni is not the difficult one- it is the pump which is the 
difficulty, the power is not difficult at all. In a country like Sind there is 
great scope, I have got a case on the tail of the Roliri Canal, where wo have 
over 40,000 acres of lift laifd. The maximum lift there is four feet end I 
just cannot command that without spending enormous sums and re-grading, 
my canals. That is a place vhere, it a low lift high duty pumping &cheme 
could he worked up, it could probably be made to pay veiy handsomely. 

58736. On page 14 you say : As regards evaporation losses in canals, 

little or nothing can be done to reduce these. As regards absorption losses, 
our new canals are so designed as to seal themselves as far as possible 
with silted berms.’’ What is the particiilar grading of the canal bed which 
encourages silting P — ^You have the main channel of your canal in the 
centre and you set your banks liack sufficiently to allow the velocity of the 
water to drop on the sides of the canal; the silt immediateljr drops and 
forms what you call a berm, which is more or less water-tight; and in 
Sind it is very water-tight. Of course, our canals are so designed as not. 
to drop silt in the main channel. 

58737. On page 14, in answer to Question 9 on soils, you deal with a 
very important point, namely, the drainage which would be necessary if 
the land to be irrigated by the Lloyd Barrage is to be protected against 
the risk of progressive deterioration as the result of waterlogging. Are 
those drains being dug now? — ^No. 

58738. How soon are they going to be dug? — I have purposely delayed 
them until we have practically comiileted the canals, and we shall start 
them the year we start irrigation. That will give us plenty of time. 

58739. Have you got your detailed plans for drains worked out? — ^I have 
all the main alignments worked out. 

68740. What other departments have seen them^ — No othoi departments 
have seen them yet. Before yon can design a modern canal you must 
your drainage lines; those lines have all been fixed and have been shown 
on the maps which were sent to Government with other plans sent up. 
When I send the plans up for the Bohn Canal I will show, in great detail, 
all the natural drainage lines. 

58741. Would it not be well to protect yourself as soon as possible against 
the risk of finding, when vou come to make your drains, that vested interests 
are already established* lor example that tlie local authoiiby is contemplat- 
ing a road where you wish to dig your drains ^ — ^We are acquiring those 
lands as fast as we" go along and no Government land will be given out on 
the main alignments without the special sanction of the Chief Engineer. 

38742. So that it is the case that no development can possibly interfere 
with your drainage schemes? — ^Exactly. 
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58743. Is it definitely a part of your programme to start these drains 
in the first year that you give the water? — ^Yes. that is a definite part ot 
my programme which I have put up to Government. Originally, the project 
contemplated their construction pari passu with the construction of the 
canals; hut I pointed out that the danger of that was that we should he 
so busy with the canal alignments that we possibly might not have suflicient 
time to st^dy the question of drains adequately. Certainly my opinion is 
that as soon as we have broken the back of the main problem of the cons- 
truction of the canals, we shall then be at leisure to concentrate on the 
drains. The alignments are already settled: nature has done that for us. 
As soon as the canals are completed we can get our main drains in. But 
the very important point to remember is that the branch drains are even 
more important than the main drains, because we have got to study the 
weaknesses of the country. We have not got sufficient knowledge of Sind 
to enable us to know where our weak spots are likely to be, at present. 

58744. Do you attach great importance to a sufficient drainage scheme.? — 
Extreme importance. 

58745. Professor Gangulee : Has the possible expenditure on the drainage 
scheme been included in the total estimate? — ^Yes, roughly two crores of 
rupees. , 

58746. The Ghairrrian: Then you go on, in an interesting paragraph, 
to tell the Commission that the peculiar difficulty of keeping these drains 
clear of aquatic weeds which might choke them is likely, in your view, 
to be overcome by the new machines which are available for that work? — 
Yes, we are using those machines to excavate our canals. The main diffi- 
culty in the old days was that you could not get manual labour to stand 
in two or three feet of water and mud, and in the cold weather work 
among these reeds and things like that was done under extremely cold con- 
ditions- Nowadays, we can bring these machines along on their caterpillars, 
they can stand on mud and they excavate just as well in the wet as in the 
dry. 

58747. They can stand on mud? — ^Yes, they can stand on mud. 

58748. Can you give us now, or provide us at your own convenience, 
with any figures of the cost of clearing drains by means of that sort.? — ^Yes, 
I can give you the cost of excavation of canals which would be the same 
as the cost of excavation of drains.* 

58749. At what depth can these machines work? — had one instance 
where we went below sub-soil level and worked as cheaply as in the dry. 

68750. They must have solid ground to rest on? — ^Yes. They want 
mud or soil to rest on. They are all on caterpillars; the pressure is very 
little, and you can put a mattress on the mud if it proves very quaggy. 
68751. Are you familiar with Bengal? — ^No. 

58752. You tell us that one of the methods of reclaiming alkali lands is 
the gradual growth of lahul trees which are cut when less than a year old. 
Does it mean chopping? — They are out right down to the ground. In Sind 
they grow anything up to three feet six inches in a year. They are ielled 
right to the ground and ploughed in. Sometimes they plough it in after 
a three months’ growth, when it is about a foot high. 

58753. I do not propose to examine you in any detail upon the other 
part of your note, which is not concerned with your own special subject, 
except that I notice, in answer to question 23, you express the view that 
education should be given in very small doses? — ^Yes. 

68754. Do you think it is possible to arrest a process of that sort? — ^I 
do not think, it is possible to arrest it, but I certainly do not think we 
jffiould encourage it beyond the capacity of the people, that is, forcing 
upon the agricultural masses education of a type whicly I would call much too 
high for -their capabilities. I have personally had brought to my notice 
instances of many cultivators who dread education, specially in -the Bombay 
Deccan, who were terrified at the idea of schools as they said it meant that 

* Vide Appendix I. 
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their children would be taken away for four or five years in order to attend 
school, when they should be working on the fields. 

58755. i*Tofessor Gangulee : You are referring to higher education, and 
not the primary stage? — I am referring to anything more than the very 
primary stage, that is, just to stop them from being illiterate ; simple reading, 
writing and arithmetic, simple accounts to enable them to draw up their 
total costs. 

58756. Sir Thomas Middleton : In taking into account the development 
of Sind that will follow the completion of the Barrage project, have you 
been examining the question of roads and road communications in Sind? 
—-Yes. I happen to be in charge of the Government's enquiry into roads in 
Sind. We have got a special Roads Division, and I have an Executive 
Engineer serving directly under me to go into the whole question of roads 
and communications in general. 

58757. Is it the intention to use the canal banks for such purposes? — ^I 
think that the canal banks can only be used to a very limited extent, 
because my idea is to connect up the more important towns direct with 
the railways. I think that a ^eat mistake has been made in the past in 
having through communication in irrigated tracts, and that money has been 
spent which could be ill afforded. The canal itself is a direct communica- 
tion through the tract, and therefore we could not use much of the canal 
bank for purposes of inter-communication between the important villages. 

58758. When I was in Egypt recently, I was struck by the great use 
made of canal banks for purposes ot communication? — ^We have provided 
for it in the project. We have got an inspection road and also what is 
called a ‘ service ’ road right throughout. 

58769. I was also impressed with the good quality of the road surface, 
and with the carts that they employ on these surfaces. 1 
do not know whether you have been considering the charact^ of the 
vehicular traffic that you have got in Sind? — ^I have got some interesting 
photographs which I would like to hand over to the Commission. One 
shows the Sind type of cart, which is a most hopeless proposition; you 
will find a pair of fine bullocks drawing a most antiquated vehicle ; that 
is the Sind cart. One of the photographs is of the Punjab cart; th^ is 
a different proposition entirely. Then there is a photograph of the Sind 
town cart; that does not go out into the fields. I can hand you over,’ 
along with these photographs, a notet containing a great deal of information 
as to the measurements of these carts, the weights they will carry and the 
power required to pull them. I think you would find by a study of this 
question that Sind loses over a rupee an acre on every acre cultivated per 
annum, through inferior carts. 

58760. The Ghairmamr : Have you invented a better one? — ^No. I think 
the Punjab cart will be good enough for some years to come. 

68761. Sir Thomas Middleton: Your view is that the Sind vehicle is 
destructive of the surfaces of your canal banks? — ^Entirely so; it is a hope- 
lessly uneconomic proposition. 

68762. Mr, Kamat : Whose business would it be to invent a better type 
of cart? — ^I do not know. It is the business of anybody interested in the 
welfare of the country. 

68763. Have you advertised, offering prizes for better types of carts? — 
No, but that is a good idea. We have two very good types of cart, the 
Gujarat and the Punjab types. They are cheap, made locally in the villages, 
and, as you will see from the photograph, have enormous carrying capacity. 
They can carry up to 30 maunds on an earth road and 45 maunds on a 
metalled road. The Sind cart can carry oidy from 7| to 10 maunds. 

68764. No department has made it its business to introduce and fami- 
liarise this type? — ^Not in Sind. 

58765. Sir Thomas Middleton : When you referred to the quality of the 
Punjab and Gujarat carts, were you taking into account the crushing effect 
6f the wheels? — ^Exactly so. 

t Not printed in fuU. Extract printed as Appendix II. 
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58766. Have you studied it^—We have studied it; I will put in this 
note,* which describes the crushing effect. 

68767. I think you have been associated with Dr. Mann in some of the 
experimental work which has been going on on the Sind Experimental 
farm? — I have been very closely associated with it. 

58768 Dr. Mann unfortunately is not here to give us any information. 
I do not know whether you could tell us the objects he had in view in 
designing this experimental work? — ^The objects in view were to see whether 
we could introduce any new varieties of crops into Sind and improved 
types of existing varieties, to study the question of a proper rotation of 
crops, the effect of fallows, the improvement of salt-infected areas, and the 
question of the amount of water required for irrigation. 

5S769. How long has the farm been in existence? — ^Two years now. 

58770 Have you yourself derived any useful hints from it yet? — ^The 
report was issued about a month ago by Dr. Mann. Not a great deal can 
be based on it, because it is only one year’s result, but everything points 
so far to greater yields than we expected and the use of less water than we 
expected. 

58771. Reference has been made to the need for a central station for irri- 
gation research. Do you mean a central irrigation station for all India, 
or a central station for the Province? — should have a central station for 
all India, and I have mentioned in my replies to the Questionnaire that 
there should be two stations for the Bombay Presidency, one for Sind and 
one for the rest of the Presidency; I call them provincial stations. Those 
would deal more with our domestic problems. 

68772. The domestic problems you have already indicated in the evidence : 
to begin with, washing out of white alkali, and the amount of water required, 
which must vary Province by Province and district by district? — ^Exactly 
so; that is the ^eat point. 

68773. That is one of the most important points which has got to be 
determined and must be determined locally? — ^Yes, exactly. It is no good 
dogmatising from Poona what can happen in Sind, because it does not 
necessarily apply. 

58774, Have you, in Sind, any black alkali.? — ^Yes. 

68776. Is there any known method of dealing with that particular cause 
of barren land? — ^In the Larkana district there is a great deal of black 
alkali, and it is very successfully dealt with by the growth of red rice 
and babul plantation. It is very black alkali. 

58776. l^rofessor Gangulee : You do not use gypsum? — ^No. 

68777. 8ir Thoums MiddUton : Black alkali has proved the trouble in 
reclamation in most countries? — Yes. Even in Sind nothing can be grown 
fon it for several years, except nee. 

68778. Reference was made^ to the diMculty of giving a guarantee against 
loss to the local cultivator who conducts ra demonstration. I think every 
une is agreed that, if possible, there ought to be these local demonstrations, 
hut the giving of a guarantee against loss is objectionable? — ^Yes, that is 
the (Mioulty, but I do not think that it is insuperable, because, if the 
Agricultural Department have got anything worth pushing, they will fix 
the minimum outturn, which must necessarily be an enormous increase on 
the average outturn the man now obtains. If they can give him a 
minimum guarantee, the difference between the outturn accor<Rng to the 
Agricultural Department’s methods and the cultivator's own m^hods of 
cultivation might be very little, in the case of a small area. As I have 
pointed out, I do not expect the Agricultural Department to rush blindly 
inte this without being certain of their facts in 95 per cent of the casei^, 
assuming, as the Chairman said, that there is no wilM neglect and damage 
on the part of the cultivator himself, which I do not think is likely. 

68779. Do you think, instead of a guarantee, it would be practicable to 
buy up the crop?— Yes, quite so. That is a form of guarantee. 

* Note referred to on page 20. 
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58780. You could make it the subject of a definite contract before- 
hand P— Exactly . 

58781. Whereas a guarantee introduces the question of what is a nor- 
mal crop after the crop ripens? — ^Yes. 

58782. Mr, Calvert : On this question of a central research station, we 
found in Egypt that they have a st&S of abo-ut twelve men engaged on irri- 
gation problems for a, comparatively, very small Province. What kind of 
staff would you recommend for a central research station for irrigation for 
all India? — 1 do not think the staff need be very much bigger than that, 
because they would take up general problems, and try and co-ordinate them 
with the work of the local provincial staffs. I should be inclined to have the 
provincial staffs rather bigger than twelve. The central staff should be there 
mainly to co-ordinate and to see that the experiments being done in the 
Provinces are comprehensive, and though they may not necessarily make an 
attempt to carry out any of them themselves, they can throw out suggestions 
as a lead to the Provinces to take action in any particular direction. 

58783. Should the central station deal with hydraulic questions only? — 
should think both hydraulic and agricultural. 

68784. Is there any common meeting ground for irrigation ofi&cers of 
all India? — ^Noj unfortunately, such is not in existence. 

58785. Do you think it would be an advantage if you could have a common 
meeting ground.? — ^I think it would be very valuable. It is now left to the 
officers to attend the different local Engineering Congresses or not. There 
is no specific organisation to discuss specific All-India subjects at any time 
in one place. 

68786. We were rather struck in our tour by the lack of acquaintance of 
one Province with the work in other Provinces? — Exactly. 

68787. Do you think it would be a good thing to facilitate the meeting 
of engineers of Provinces? — ^It would be highly desirable. In this connec- 
tion, I regret the disappearance of the Inspector General of Irrigation., He 
used to tour round and co-ordinate the work of various Provinces, and he 
used to inform us what the other Provinces were doing. We have no such 
•co-ordinating agency now. 

58788. On page 14 of your note, you say that you hope the more en- 
lightened of the big zamindars will lead the way in the rectangidation of 
existing holdings. Would you make it a condition of irrigation .? — We 
are doing rectangulation ; we want to do sub-rectangulation. 

68789. Would you make it a condition of giving them water ? — We can- 
not enforce it where they have estabhshed rights. Where we have Govern- 
ment waste lands to sell, no land will be allowed to be cultivated except 
jon condition that it is worked in ‘ squares ’ or fields of certain sizes. The 
Revenue Officer will see that no auction is held unless the land is properly 
divided up. In the Punjab some ninety per cent of the land under new 
Government schemes is Government waste whereas in Sind we have got 
-twenty-five per cent only Government waste. Therefore, we have to do 
our improvements by persuasion, not by law. 

68790. Could you give us a rough idea of the capital cost per acre 
irrigated of the Sukkur Barrage scheme? — ^Thirty rupees per acre. The 
value of the land will work out at about three times that in ten years. 

58791. Dr*. Kyder : What is the bearing of this custom of moha^ on 
fragmentation and rectangulation? What is mo/iag ?— Mohag is an indefi- 
nite right to as much land as the man can grab adjacent to his holding. 
I should think that is the ordinary way of describing mohag. It was a 
very important factor in the days of the Mirs, because, in those days, the 
Government did not construct any of the channels. Therefore, a zamindar 
went into virgin land and started with a canal say three miles from the 
river. That was very nice for the Mirs, because they could get hold of 
a part of the produce of that land without effort or liability, and if the 
zamindar wanted still - further to extend the canal, they encouraged iham 
by giving mohag rights. As far as one can see, the principle was that the 
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zazoiadar went on extending irrigation and using the adjacent land. That 
was all right in primitive days, but owing to more settled conditions now, 
the alleged mohag right has become a great nuisance. It tends to limit 
the quantity and value of Government land fo^r sale. 

58792. Professor Gangulee: Have you asked Government to get rid ot 
it? — ^We hope to recognise it as little as possible in giving out the land. 
The gentleman who will give more evidence on the point is Mr. Dow, the 
Jctevenue Officer who is going to be examined. 

68793. Sir Chunilal Mehta: With reference to the figure which you 
give on page 13 of your note about fragmentation in the Deccan, have 
you fixed upon five acres after any examination, or is it just an idea? — 
It was after examination when I served in those parts. I had prepared 
a scheme for Government to acquire about 40,000 acres of land near 
Belapur, and we found there that certain of the land was wanted tor 
sugarcane and the rest was to be given back. I worked out that five- 
acres would be an equitable area to give back to the people after con- 
solidation of the holdings. 

68794. That would be on irrigated land? — Yes. 

68796. The Paja of Parlakimedi: On page 11 you suggest that demonstra- 
tion should be more concentrated upon than experiment. Do you mean 
demonstration on the fields of the ryots? — ^Yes, that is very desirable. 
I would not do it as an experiment. I would demonstrate after I had 
experimented on experimental farms. 

58796. After seeing the good result of a certain experiment upon a crop 
you may wish to see it demonstrated — ^Yes, follow it straight into the- 
fields. 

58797. On the land of the cultivator? — ^Exactly. 

58798. Have you any sort of idea as to the staff which you would 
require to parry on that work? — ^No, but I should say that if the Agricul- 
tural Department is to give it its full value there will probably be 
required at least one demonstrator in every taluka; that would be suffi- 
cient to visit say two or three villages in a taluka centrally situated sO' 
that they could spread their knowledge to neighbouring villages to carry 
out these demonstration experiments. 

58799. Would you not have a kind of maistri or people trained on the- 
farm to see that this is carried out properly by the ryot? — ^Exactly, yes, 
trained field men. 

58800. And you would have that demonstration carried out at the ex- 
pense of the department I suppose? — ^Yes; as suggested by Sir Thomas 
Middleton, it would be a very good way for Government to undertake 
to buy the produce if the owner so desired: that is, to guarantee it. 

58801. With reference to what you say on page 13 on fragmentation 
of holdings, have you made any calculation with a view to suggesting 
what area will be sufficient for a ryot to maintain himself in Sind? — 
Yes, we reckon that sixteen acres probably, and twenty-four acres certainly, 
would be sufficient to keep him in good bodily comfort under perennial 
irrigation. The Punjab have fixed on twenty-five acres, but Dr. Mann 1 
know in discussing the matter held the view that I was correct in think- 
ing that sixteen acres would be sufficient in Sind. 

58802. How much dry land would be required? — ^In this project we allow 
here for eighfy-one per cent of the holding being irrigated annually; that 
is with kharif and raM crops. 

58803. Have you got in mind the problem of preventing the forma- 
tion of a layer of red stuff which is, I believe, complained of by another 
witnew? — ^Yes, that is the question of salt efflorescence; it takes various 
forms: the white, black or red. That is a problem of drainage. 

58^04. You ‘are guarding against that? — Yes, we hope to; but one of 
the important points is the question of distribution of water. I hold, 
though probably agriculturists do not agree with me, that the Irrigation 
Department should have full powers to deal with the economical distribu- 
tion of water, because that is the main source from which waterlogging 
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.arises. You will find in the statement I have made, and I adhei'e to that} 
statement, that the greater proportion of waterlogging does not come from 
the main canal hut from irrigation. T think that has been proved by 
most research ofbcers in India. Careless irrigation produces waterlogging, 
and that is what we have got to get at and try to stop. 

58805. To see that proper distribution is effected — ^And economical 
water distribution, 

58806. Professor GangviLee: Do you consider the area under waterloggi^ 
■conditions to be increasing? — ^Not in Sind. Of course, we have no perennial 
conditions. ‘We have only semi-perennial on the Jamrao Canal and there 
we have no waterlogging at all. 

58807. The Baja of Parlakimcdi: Have you statistics to go upon as to 
the requirements of each crop.P — ^That is why we are now experimenting; 
we have past experience but we are now carrying out experiments at the 
Sakrand farm of which Dr. Mann was in charge of. I do not know 
whether it is in charge of anybody now; that is my trouble. 

58808. Do you intend to publish that statistical information among the 
cultivators .P — ^Yes, as soon as we get sufficient information. This year it 
has been published in a general form for the general public; we have not 
got sufficient information to take to the village, bm; from the point ot 
view of the general public Dr. Mann has published a statement, in the 
last six weeks, of the result of the work up to date; it is most encouraging. 


58809. That is a ,pamphlet, I suppose — I do not know whether it has 
got to the pamphlet form yet; it was a press note. 

58810. Sit James MacKenna: Have you formed any views op the ques- 
tion of what the effect of the Sukkur Barrage will be on irrigation con- 
ditions in Lower Sind outside the barrage area? — ^Yes, in 1921 and 1922, 
when this question was raised by the Lower Smd zamindars, a very detailed 
investigation was made by the then Chief Engineer, Mr. Shoubridgo, 
who submitted what I considered to be a very able report. I cannot 
attempt to remember figures now, but he pointed out in that report that 
the fear was greatly exaggerated, because we have_ got to deal not with 
■a question of two or three years but with a question of a large number 
of years, and the delta ^ formation of the Indus is such that between 
Sehwan, which is north of Hyderabad on the river and the sea, there is 
a constant rise in the bed of the river, and we reckon that that rise might 
be ten inches in twelve years ; so that in itself that rise of the bed ot 
the river will compensate for an equivalent of ten inches loss in level of the 
water. We are not so concerned with the quantity of water ; it is 
level at which it is delivered in the river which matters. We found it 
was not anything like as bad as it was thought to be. I undertook to 
give a certain amount of water from the tail of the Rohri Canal to protect 
garden crops in the Euleli Canal area, and aovernment have undertaken 
in Council to spend five or six lakhs of rupees for a new head regulator 
on the Euleli Canal to get better distribution. That was in addition to 
•some eight or twelve lakhs of rupees on the Fuleli Canal to get a better 
discharge into the canal. The new regulator does away with most ot the 
preventable loss in head due to afflux. 

58811. So that the interests of these people in Lower Sind have not 
been overlooked?— They have not been overlooked. 

58812. Pro/essor Gangvlee: Coiald you teU us a Kttle . 
functions of this central research station that 

Province wiE have at least one research stafecn. I”: *^® F 

dency I recommend two. Those r^earch stations wiE d^l ^ 

uaE the domestic prohlems of the Province conoOTned; 

•grown under certain climatic conditions of which they have 
the distrihution of water, the amount of water required., 

iXsted lands; the central research station conld go into what I oaE 

liigher research. , 

68813. Fundamental research?— Fundamental; 4^ 

to see what was being done hy the local researdi stations and use their 
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brains to see if they can initiate ans^bing which has not been started by 
the local stations. 

58814. The central irrigation research station will then have two main 
divisions : one dealing with agricultural problems in relation to irrigation,, 
and for the other yon suggested hydraulics? — ^Hydraulics and soil physics. 

6S815. Would you include the problem of lift irrigation? — ^Yes, es- 
periuients can be carried out. 

58816. In the administration of such a central research station, would 
you have a representative from the Provinces? — ^No-, I would not. 

68817. Could you give us an idea of the soi*t of administrative body 
you would desire P — would have a totally separate body whose work 
would be frequently visited by officers from the Provinces; it should be an 
entiieiy separate station but functioning in such a way as to bring the 
local research people into very close touch with all its functions. 

58818. But the provincial workers would not have anything to do 
with the administration? — ^No, I do not think they should. They would 
only send their suggestions; otherwise it would tend to become provincial, 
and be cramped in scope by too much interference by the Provinces. 

58819. And the finance for such a station should come from the Central 
Government? — ^Yes, it should come from cenbral funds. 

58820. Have you any suggestion as regards the situation of this central 
research station: at Sakrand or any of these places within the Barrage 
tract? — have not given thought to the central station; I should certainly 
have a local one at Sakrand and one at Poona, with the central station 
at the most convenient centre possible. 

58821. You regret very much that Sakrand at the present time ia 
without any chief? — So far as I know there is not one. I hope there will 
be one soon. If there is one now it has not come to my knowledge yet 
in the last fortnight or three weeks since Dr. Mann has gone. 

58822. With regard to the question of water supply in tracts outside the 
Barrage, do you think there is any scope for well irrigation? — ^Not a great 
deal in Sind because well irrigation is so extraordinarily deep, and if you have 
shallow well irrigation it means you have supplied the area with water from 
canals, and yo-u may as well lift straight from the canals, 

58823. Then you do not hold out a very great prospect for well irri- 
gation in Sind.P — ^Not on a large scale now. 

68824. Smaller canals other than the Barrage canals would perhaps 
be useful? — Yes^ very useful indeed. 

68825. Could you teU us something about the Jamrao Canal. It was 
supposed to be a perennial canal, was it not? — Yes. 

58826. But it did not become so? — That was due to having no barrage 
j&t Sukkur. They were very sanguine that the old Eastern Nara supply 
channel, which was originally a bed of the river, would carry sufficient 
water down to give a perennial supply to the Jamrao Canal. History 
has proved that to be a mistaken idea; it worked all right for the first 
few years; the river altered its course and there have been silting troubles 
and lack of discharge ever since. 

58827. So that on the completion of the barrage scheme the Jamrao 
CSanal will be a perennial canal? — Yes. 

68828 It is alleged that the cleai'ance of canals has been very much 
neglected by the Irrigation Department. Could you tell us what is the 
position? — That is a common allegation, but I would like to point out 
that we have done our* best to cj^plain to the cultivator that it is noft 
a fact. In the old days in Sma scientific irrigation was not known; in 
fact very little of it is practisea now because the canals themselves are 
totally unscientific. The easiest way, from the engineer’s point of view 
to keep the people quiet, and from the cultivator’s point of view, was to 
put a gang of men in and start digging- what they call “silt clearance”. 
As you no doubt know, a canal has *o be designed to a certain gradient, 
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and that gradient is fixed with reference to the soil level of the fields. 
J.t IS no good digging below that level, because you will get nothing but 
what we call dead water. If you dig at the head of a canal you will get 
ceitain dead water and above that you will get the moving water, it is 
the gi'adient below which the canal will not work: For years, in Sind 
money was spent on silt clearance; it has been considered by the irrio'a- 
tion officers to be an absolute waste of good money. We have always tried 
to go into^ the matter from the scientific point of view, and whenever silt 
cleaiance is advisable we have never hesitated to advise inonev beino- spent 
thereon. ‘ “ 


58829. I understand from your replies that you attach a great deal 
of importance to lift irrigation? — great deal, yes. 

68830. In what way can the Government encourage lift irrigation? — 

I suggest the giving of a prize for the encouragement ot the developiaont 
of low lift high duty pumps. I think that is the only way. The Local 
Government encourage lift irrigation; so far as the Bombay Presidency 
is concerned, by giving a preferential rate. The lift rate is half tho flow 
rate in Sind and the Bombay Deccan. 

58831. On this question of fragmentation of holdings, you say you would 
like to fix five acres as the minimum area for the purpose of irrigation? — 
Yes. 

58832. We find there are about 66,000 holdings of under five acres in 
Sind?— Yes. 

58833. How would you provide water for those holdings? — ^That is a 
difficult problem. We shall have to do it. I personally should not like 
to supply water to anything under sixteen acres, but these people have 
got their rights and we shall have to recognise those rights and supply 
them with water as best we can. It is a totally uneconomic proposition 
from the irrigation point of view; it is wholly uneconomic to attempt to 
supply water down a long channel to three or four acres of land; but 
we have got to face the facts as they are and meet the situation as best 
we can. 

58834. So that, is this idea of having a minimum area which you sug- 
gest a very helpful one? — ^Yes, we can stop that in the future. I am 
looking to the future; for the past we have got to deal with it as we 
find it; but I should certainly have a rule by which Government would 
not, in future, after a certain date, give water to any holding which is 
under a certain area. 

58835. You are referring to the new settlement? — ^Yes, the old we have- 
to face as it is. 


58836. The Ghairmcm: Do you distinguish between sub-division and frag- 
mentation? — ^They are one and the same, if the members of the family' 
happen to be at variance with one another that is the whole trouble; it 
they work together as a unit it does not matter how much they fragment. 

I know of one case in the Godavari Canals area where there were twenty- 
seven tenants on an area of fifteen acres, but the holding was in excellent 
condition because the head of the family kept the rest of them together. 
He did all the agriculture and they shared the profits. 

68837. Is not sub-di vision the inevitable division which takes place it 
the hereditary law which is in operatoin is followed, whereas fragmenta- 
tion is that which occurs when each heir insists upon having not merely 
his fair share of the whole but his fair share of each particle? — ^Exafctly; 
of course that is hopeless. But the Bombay Government have made an 
effort and a Bill is being introduced now. Sir Chunilal Mehta will be able 
to advise you about that. An effoit is being made to reduce fragmentation 
and 'sub-di vision. 


68838. Professor Gangulee: In establishing the Sakrand station you had 
active co-operation from the Agricultural Department?— Yes, it was their 
scheme: I think I myself originated it, bnt aU the york is being done 
by the Agricultural Department, Throxighout, Dr. IMann has been in very 
close co-operation with me; he has seen me on every occasion he has been ■ 
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in Karachi, talked about the varieties of crops he proposed to grow, given 
me information and asked me if I had any further suggestions to make. 

58839. Mr. Kamat: You think that the Sakrand station should continue 
for some time longer under a senior officer of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — ^It is not a question of a senior officer of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I should look round. Personally I do not know of an officer avail- 
able in the Agricultural Department who would carry it on. I should 
look round for the best possible officer, pay him well and put him there 
to run the place, even though one got a temporary man from outside. 
The climate is very bad and I do not think that the ordinary service 
conditions would induce a good man to come. I attach the greatest im- 
portance to the proper conduct of that station. 

58840. With regard to fragmentation, on the Deccan canals you at 
present recognise even half an acre as the minimum area for allowing 
canal water .P — Yes. 

58841. Even under existing conditions do you not think that rule 
could be revised with a view to avoiding excessive fragmentation .P — ^Yes, 
I have advocated for the last twenty years the fixing of a minimum area 
that we will recognise as an irrigation unit. 

58842. Half an acre you think is rather a small minimum? — ^Hopelessly 
small. 

58843. And yet the Irrigation Department is continuing to recognise 
that as the minimum .P — That we cannot help; we do not want to do it; we 
want a much bigger minimum than that. 

58844. On page 13 of your note you say : ‘‘In the Deccan there is a large 
number of schemes prepared which can be taken up one by one as soon as 
the vital problem of how to make the Deccan irrigation pay is solved I 
should like to take advantage of this opportunity afforded by your presence 
here as a witness to ask you a question as to this problem of Deccan irriga- 
tion being made to pay. Are you aware of the present situation in the 
Deccan, that, as the rates for gur have gone down, it does not pay the culti- 
vator to grow sugarcane at the present rate of Rs. 45 for the canal water, 
and, also that if that rate is not realised by the Irrigation Department it is 
felt that the irrigation schemes cannot be made to pay? — ^I cannot agree as 
to the rate of Rs. 45, affecting the situation seriously at all, because it is 
‘One of the smallest items in the question of sugarcane cultivation. In Java 
where they prosper and are able to undercut India and send their sugar to 
India, they pay as much as Rs. 225 per acre for irrigation water supplied by 
private Dutch companies while we charge Rs. 46. Thd cost of manure, 
husbandry and of nearly all the items is bigger than that Rs. 45. 

58845. Whatever the conditions in Java may be, you are aware, I 
suppose, of the conditions in the Deccan where sugarcane growing is being 
given up by the cultivators and the department is faced with the ques- 
tion of what to do with the water? — Again I must say that I do not think 
it is because the rate is Rs. 45. The situation is uneconomic, partly 
through the extravagant methods used in cultivation, I myself have seen 
it. I started the sugarcane irrigation myself on the Godavari and Pravara 
canals and I saw the expenditure going from Rs. 150 to as much as Rs. 850 
per acre, men vying with each other to get the heavier crop, until it 
came to this in the end, that the sugarcane became an aquatic plant 
instead of being grown on the soil it was being grown on manure and 
water. With the deeper rooting of the cane and more economic cultiva- 
tion, I think you will find you will be able to compete with the low price 
of gwr in the market. 

68846. Whether the use by the cultivator of the canal water or the 
quantity of manure put in is right or wrong, supposing the growing of 
sugarcane falls into desuetude — ^whether rightly or wrongly on the part 
of the cultivator is an entirely different point, I am not going to discuss 
that, — have you any other paying crop to suggest for the utilisation of the 
irrigation water in the Deccan? — I do not see why they should not turn 
to wheat and th© ordinary Jcharif crops and, in the black soil tracts, cotton. 
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I advocated the establishment of a cotton station at or near Nevasa, but 
nothing was done. I even suggested getting Messrs, Ralli Brothers to put 
up the money as they were interested in growing cotton there, but no 
action was taken on my suggestion I see no reason why we should not 
turn to the old staple crops of the Deccan for our salvation. 

•58847. You think that, even assuming sugarcane does not pay, apart 
from the present methods being right or wrong there are other crops tor 
which the ^ water could be used ? — would not despair of finding other 
crops. It is a question of going into the economics of crops, but, speaking 
off hand, I should say we could turn to other crops. That would make 
it pay for the people but not for the State. 

58848. On the first page of your note von say you are in general agree- 
ment with the views which Mr. Inglis has put before the Commission? — 
Yes. 

68849. I think Mr. Inglis has said that it would be desirable that the 
Irrigation Department and the Agricultural Department should be under 
the same Minister; do you subscribe to that view also? — Yes, I do; I 
think that is very sound. 

58850. With regard to roads, there are certain roa&s in the irrigated 
tracts in the Deccan maintained by the Irrigation Department? — ^Yes. 

58861. Do you think it would be an advantage to continue them under 
the Irrigation Department or should they be under the local boards? — 
From the point of view of efficient upkeep I would rather see them under 
the Irrigation Department, but from the point of view of general policy 
they should probably be under the local boards because I hold that the 
irrigation engineer should confine his attention to irrigation: he has 
plenty to do. 

58852. Do you desire to maintain this dual control? — ^No, not if I could 
find an efficient way of getting out of it. 

58853. If you want to have unitary control, what would you suggest? — 

I personally should put the roads under the Roads and Buildings Branch 
of the Public Works Department where they have not been put under 
the Local Board. 

58854. With regard to your proposal for an experimental station you 
would wish to see an irrigation officer attached to the superintendent 
of the station who might be an agricultural officer; is that your idea? — 
Yes. I have not looked into the question of who should be the head of 
the station, but there should certainly be expert research officers on both the 
agricultural and irrigation sides. 

58855. Assuming the head of the experimental station were an agricul- 
tural officer, would you like to have an irrigation officer always attached 
to the station?— Certainly, the best man should be the head. 

58856. To work under the agricultural officer? — Yes, certainly they 
should be working together. I have no objection to the irrigation officer 
being nominally under the agricultural officer. 

68867. But in any case there must be an irrigation officer attached 
to an experimental station? — ^Exactly so. 

58868. Speaking about this silt clearance in Sind, in view of the ex- 
planation which you have just now given the Commission, you think that 
the question of spending a certain percentage from the land revenue does 
not arise; is that what I am to understand? — ^I think it is a most dangerous 
principle, to earmark definite sums of money for any particular purpose. 

58859 We have been told by another witness in a statement^ submitted 
to the Commission that whether the practice of clearing silt is good or 
bad, there is a history behind it and at one time Government adopted the 
practice? — ^I happen to have seen the written evidence to which you refer: 
I was asked about it yesterday and that is the first time I had ever heard 
that Government had ever set aside, or proposed to^ set aside, a definite 
percentage of their revenue for silt clearance : a policy to which certainly 
nobody in his senses to-day could subscribe, because you must look to 
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I the actual needs of each particular situation, and not hx a definite sum 
of money to be spent, which would lead to gross extravagance, because 
persons would say: ‘it it has to be spent, let us spend it\ 

5886U. Supposing, ho-wever, the fact were proved that Government had 
in the past given an undertaking to spend a certain percentage of land 
revenue, would you still maintain that it would be an extravagance to 
spend that percentage if under modern conditions that much were unneces- 
sary for eltective clearance? — Yes, exactly. 

0SS6I Jamslied Meiita: You have just made the statement that the 
• capital cost of the Barrage would be Rs. 30 per acre? — ^Yes. 

58862. Is that based only on new land to be hi ought under cultivation 
or on the whole area commanded? — take the whole aiea commanded. 
It 13 on the total area we propose to irrigate, not command but irrigate, 
compared with the total cost ot the scheme. But the actual protection 
is of course on the area commanded which, in the case of the Barrage, is 
very nearly 8,000,000 acres, and the irrigation is just under 6,000,000 acres. 

68863. I find that one of the witnesses writes . “In my opinion the 
detailed distrihution' should be left to the landholders”. Do you agree 
with that opinion.? — ^No, I have had very bitter experience on that point; 
I myself tried to encourage that co-operation in the beginning. On a 
certain distributary on the Godavari right bank canal I got the cultivators 
together and used my personal influence to try to get them to co-operate. 
I gave them a fixed discharge in the channel. That was the outcome 
of accusations of bribery and corruption on the part of my menial staff. 
.At the end of six months the cultivators came and begged me to take 
it back again; most of them had had their crops damaged, there was a 
lack of co-operation and several men had had their heads smashed. That 
is my bitter experience of cooperation m the Deccan. I think it would 
be still worse in Sind. 

68864. You have no hope of finding a via media, by which Government 
officers and landholders could co-opera tie in Sind? — No. There could perhaps 
he advisory committees, much the same as are running railways. 

58865. You have spoken as to the influence of the Barrage in Lower 
Sind; on that Mr. Shoubndge has given a report; you say that the Govern- 
ment want to spend five or eight lakhs on Fuleli canal improvements? — 
Yes. 

58866. Do you agree with Mr. Shoubndge’ s report on that? — Yes, in 
the main; there are a great many points which are hypothetical, as there 
always must be in dealing with the future; but as far as I can see he 
has been very sage in his judgment and moderate in taking figures tor 
both sides of the argument. 

68867, But I suppose you know that the fear of the Lower Sind 
.zamiadars still exists to a great extent? — ^Yes. 

68868. Do you think that if all these things fail Government will be 
immediately prepared to take action? — I feel certain Government must 
protect their interests : that undertaking was given in the Legislative 
•■Council in 1923. 

58869. I take a statement made by you on page 13: you also feel 
that beyond the Lloyd barrage scheme other schemes are very necessary; 
“ In Sind there is still scope for very great improvements in the irrigation 
of the area outside the Barrage Canals zone”, and Government will have 
to take up future developments? — ^Yes. 

58870. Are these schemes before the Government? — One or two are prac- 
tically before Government, and others have to be worked up. The Mar am 
project is practically complete in its final state and that has to go up 
to Government. 

68871. May I take it as definite that Government has appointed staff 
of engineers to work out the scheme? — ^That has been done in the Karachi 
canals district but not elsewhere in Sind Each officer takes up such work 
as he has time and according to his keenness. 
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58872. 8tr Chunilal Mehta . In connection with this silt clearance prob- 
lem, there is also a question of reduction of haria heads, is there not? — ^Yes. 

58873. Can you throw some light on that question? — ^Yes, I will put it in 
as few words as possible. A karia is a water channel, that is an expression 
used in Sind for a water channel leading to a zamindar’s field from the mam 
channel. In the days of the Mirs the landholder dug a hole in the canal bank, 
cut his channel and took his water. When he found he was getting less water, 
he widened that opening. That process went on; that zamindar, who was 
probably a small man when he started, through having lashings of water got 
very powerful, his opening got wider and wider and the man further down got 
less and less water. As a consequence, we found after a review of the situation 
that the zamindars at the tail of these old canals starved whereas the zamindars 
at the head were very prosperous indeed. We find most of them are “ repre- 
sentatives ” on the Legislative Council; the representatives of the people of 
Sind are mostly gentlemen -who own lands at the heads of canals. I think 
cause follows effect in that case, but I cannot see how they can represent the 
true interests of the man at the tail. We have been trying to protect the 
smaller zamindar at the tail. For that purpose we have introduced what we 
have called the proportionate module; it is a masom-y outlet or •opening which 
will give a proper proportion of the discharge of the water passing in the canal 
at each point to everybody concerned; that is to say, if a man has so many 
acres of land, we say he shall have so much of that "water which is passmg. 
We make this module and indicate what the depth of water passmg in that 
channel is within certain limits. By the time we get to six inches depth it 
does not matter who gets it because it is hopelessly inadequate; but within 
certain limits everybody gets his proper share, within five per cent of accur- 
acy of the water passing through that channel. As a consequence we have 
had to limit the amount of water taken by very big zamindars at the heads 
of these channels. They say we are robbing them of water : we say w^e are 
taking back some of the excess water that they have enjoyed for years. That 
is a conflict of opinion that I am afraid must go on between the man who ovms 
the land and the officer who has to distribute the water. ^ That is the con- 
troversy as it is at present. It will lose a great deal of its importance in Sind 
because two-thirds of the irrigation of Sind will come under the Llojd Barrage. 
Under that scheme ev^y outlet will be moduled because we propose to have 
a regular supply of water in all the canals and as a consequence we must see 
that everybody has his proportionate share of water which vdll be his full 
share. It is not necessarily his full share at present but it is his sliare of, 
probably, an inadequate supply of water. I think that is as succinct as I can 
put it. 

68874. It has been claimed that an experiment was made in the presence 
of the Irrigation Member which supported the contention put forward by 
some of the landholders; is that a correct statement? — should think it is 
wholly incorrect; I have seen the written statement but I had not heard of it 
before. 

58876. It has also been claimed, as was pointed out by a member of the 
Commission, that Government undertook to spend a certain amount of the 
land revenue on silt clearance. Beading the evidence, it appears that it was 
not silt clearance but maintenance of canals? — ^Yes, that is a very different 
proposition. 

58876. Can you give us any idea as to the proportion of land revenue that 
you spend on the maintenance of canals? — On some canals it is practically the 
iuU revenue, a hundred per cent, I am sorry to say; but in other cases I should 
say thirty or forty per cent is a very common figure : very heavj^ charges 
indeed. 

58877. Considerably more than the sixteen per cent? — >Yes. 

68878. You also said, I thinks that in the Deccan it is possible to divert the 
irrigation water from sugarcane to other crops? — said I hoped it would be 
possible; it is a line of investigation. 

68879. You have not any facts m your experience which would lead you to 
^Viinlr it would be not only possible but economical? — I say it may be economi- 
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cal irom ihe point of view of the cultivator, but never from the point of view 
of Government; the canals wiU never pay if sugarcane is given up, but the 
cultivator could prosper. 

58880. Would it involve a very considerable expenditure in extra canals tc 
give water for crops such as you mentioned? — ^It would mean a much more 
detailed distribution, yes. 

58881. It is not certain that a cultivator would take that water : he would 
prefer to take his chance with the rain? — ^Exactly; that was my difficulty when 
we started irrigation in those tracts: they gambled on the rain, and then 
when it failed they came in their thousands to ask for water, all on the same 
day. 

58882. Cotton does not require very much water in the Deccan, does it? — 
No. 

68883. So that the chances are that cultivators may refuse to take the 
water at all ?— Certainly ; but Government might consider puting on an 
insurance cess On every acre whether they take the water or not, and that 
would make them take the water at the proper time and get a better crop 
than if they gambled on rain. 

58884. Would you force them to pay the insurance cess? — Certainly; we 
all have to insure oui* lives, why not insure our crops? 

58885. Could you say in how many years the cotton crop fails? — ^Sometimes 
for four or five years continuously it has failed. I knew of three years of 
either scarcity or famine in the eight years and three months I was at Xopar- 
gaon in the Pravara Canals division. The country was absolutely black in its 
bareness; oil seeds were grown but not cotton. 

58886. That was in the Ahmednagar district? — ^Yes. 

58887. The Raja of ParlaTcimedi: When fixing those division dams you- 
have' just mentioned, if there are estates that do not possess survey records ^ 
How do you fix your area for irrigation? — We find out the area that is establish- 
ed on that channel from the revenue survey records - 

58888. There are estates where a survey is not held? — ^We should have to 
hold it ourselves, but that is very exceptional, probably only in fO'gir lands. 
In kahuli lands it is known to the Pevenue and the Irrigation departments 
exactly what crops have been irrigated and the exact extent of them. 

58889. To get tbe revenue upon those? — ^Exactly. ^ 

68890. Mt. Calvert i We have been told that the Indus is at a higher level 
than the land eastwards ? — ^Yes, and westwards. 

68891. How do you intend to dispose of your drainage water? It cannot 
flow back into the Indus. Will you pump it back? — ^It can flow back into the 
Indus. 

68892. How can it flow up? — ^We take it at a flatter gradient; one of our 
main drains takes ofE near a place called Mehrabpur and we let it back into the 
river above Hyderabad. We give a flatter bed slope to our drains than that, 
of the river. 

68893. You will not need to use pumps? — ^No; there may be one or two’ 
local places roimd the Mirpurkhas area where we may have to use pumps. 

68894. Mt, Kamat : To revert to this question of sugarcane in the Deccan : 
if sugarcane is given up, that means a set back to the extension of irrigation, 
in the Deccan? — Yes, it will, unless it is run on philanthropic lines. 

68895. Do you think it would be an economic proposition for the cultiva- 
tor to pay Es. 46 and yet to grow sugarcane at a profit?— Not under present 
conditions. I say that from my experience. A lot of alterations have been 
made in the last nine years since I left that area, but nine years ago they were- 
getting very big incomes from their crops and they did not mind what they 
spend on producing the crops; Es. 800 and Es. 900 was a very common expen- 
diture and they were getting Es. 1,200 and Es. 1,300 per acre for the crop. 

68896. Is it a method of wasting the manure? — I thinTr it is wasteful in all 
directions; that is why I want to see greater research made into the Question, 
of sugarcane cultivation. ^ 
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58897. As to the allegation that they waste water over the sugarcane, is it 
also true, as has been alleged in some quarters, that they over-flood their 
sugarcane because they are not sure of getting their turn of water from the 
-department at regular intervals? — should think that is highly improbable as 
a cause, because the canal is run as a perennial one. I never had a case like 
that. I put it down mostly to gross carelessness. In Sind when the water 
is non-perennial, excessive watering is the practice : a bird in the hand is worth 
.two in the bush but in Sind we shall have the bush birds in the hand in the 
future. 

58898. In Sind the distribution is less complicated than in the Deccan? — 
Yes, because holdings are bigger. 

58899. Not because of the module system or anything of that sort? — ^No. 

58900 Is it not possible to increase the efi5oieney of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment with regard to the regularity of the intervals of supplying water for 
sugarcane? Is there no possibility of any further improvement in that direc- 
tion?— Yes, if it is proved by the experts to be necessary you could make 
your intervals anything you like. You might have to make your canals bigger. 

If it is proved to be necessary to have an interval of seven or eight days, the 
Irrigation Department will have to give water every seven or eight days. 

58901. If you could ensure absolute regularity of the distribution every ten 
days, or whatever it may be, there is the ohaneo that the cultivator may not 
use the present amount of water? — -Yes, but of course the chances are remote 
with a greedy man. If you or I have ten rupees in our pocket and we think 
there is a likelihood of getting a further ten rupees later, we soon spend that 
money. That is improvident, but I am afraid we can never get over that in 
the Deccan; I have seen too much of it. 

58902. The Chairman : You mentioned, a few moments ago, the post of 
Inspector General of Irrigation ; you said that in your view that ofiBicer did do 
certain things which were very useful. Amongst other things, he kept Pro- 
vince in touch with Province. Under present conditions and under the exist- 
ing circumstances, can you conceive of an officer being able to carry out that 
work and to perform those functions in the position of Inspector General of 
Irrigation?— ‘I certainly think so. I have been surprised all along that it has 
ever been abolished. I have never seen any reason for its being abolished. 
There has been a certain amount of inter-provincial jealousy over the appoint- 
ment, but, if it is looked at impartially, an Inspector General is worth untold 
wealth to the country; any little thing he might tell us might save lakhs of 
rupees in design or matters of policy. 

58903. In post-Reform conditions he would, of course, have no authority in 
a Province? — ^No, he would be advisory. 

58904. Do you think that he would be welcome? — ^Yes, I think he would be 
highly welcome. 

58906. Would he be in a position of sufficient authority in the Province to 
carry out the inspections without which it is difficult to see how he could 
carry on his work? — ^It would be an extraordinary policy for any Local Govern- 
ment to attempt to prevent his coming roimd and inspecting their different 
areas. He would have no executive authority, but the fact of his visiting us in 
the Provinces would, I think, be valuable; I have felt the lack of it very much 
since the post has been abolished. 

58906. Spe|king from your own experience of the agricultural research sta- 
'tion, so far as the work of that station touches upon your subject, have you 
formed any view as to whether Sakrand, and any other stations which may be 
set up, can well be conducted by an officer resident at Poona, or do you think 
‘that there should be a separation of responsibility and an officer in charge in 
Sind? — I should think it must be entirely separate; the conditions are so totally 
different that any idea got from research in Poona would probably be of 
little use to Sinid and vice versa. 

58907. Are you satisfied with the circumstances of the research station and 
with the work of the Agricultural Department so far as you have seen it and 
from your own point of view? — ^At Sakrand? 
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58908. Yes, and in the Province generally? — Yes, I think I am, on the 
whole. I have made a point in my note which I do not know whether you 
have noticed, and that is as to the question of the personality of officers. 

58909. Yes, I noticed that? — To that I attach the greatest importance. I 
have knoTi^’n officers who have been most erudite in research and keen on their 
profession who have been no use at all in going out and instilling these ideas 
into the minds of the people. I have in mind one officer who used to be 
Director of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency who was a born agriculturist, 
a farmer by profession and a farmer by birth; that officer used to get into the 
closest touch with the cultivators, which I do not think is the case when we 
attach too much importance to the academic side of an officer’s qualifications. 

58910. Do you think that full use is being made of the silt in the Indus 
from the agricultural point of view? — Yes; but eo far as the old bad canals 
are concerned a great deal of it has been dropped on the way. 

58911. Will your canals carry it straight on to the fields? — ^Yes, we want 
nothing to drop in the canals other than silt in the berms; after that, every- 
thing is to go on the land, and w© have to calculate our velocity of water to 
give that effect; the silt must go on the land. 

58912. That should be a very valuable contribution to the fertility of the 
Province? — Yes, extremely. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

Jinwing the average working rates of the dragline Excavator machines working in the Lloyd Barrage. 
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. (1) Separate rates have been given for eacli type of machiue as the rates of depreciation differ in each ease. 

(2) The rate of depreciation depends on the assumed life of the machine. These machines were all purchased for construction 
work whifsh fixes a definite period during which their full value is written off. Machines purchased for maintenance work 
would he given a much longer life and depreciation charges would therefore be on a lower fccale than tliat shown in column 8. 
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Details regardiiig types of carts. 
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]Mbr. H. DOW, Reveaue Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Scheme.' 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3.— -Demonstbation and Pbopaganda. — (&) and (c) (1) Demon- 
strations have^ little effect on the cultivator unless he is convinced that 
they are carried out under the same conditions that apply to his own 
land. Model farms wher’e the Agricultural Department have separate water- 
courses and a special water supply, expensive machinery and unlimited 
labour, do not make much appeal to him, for he is generally quite con- 
vinced that he could, without any special knowledge, get just as good results 
as the Agricultural Department if he were given the same conditions. 

(2) The best demonstrations are those that take place on a cultivator’s 

own land. The A^icultural Department should demonstrate their improved 
methods side by side with fields worked by the cultivator himself, under 
an agreement to hand over to the latter any additional gain due to their 
superior methods, and undertaking to make good any loss. The culti- 
vator will not be slow to adopt simple improvements when he is sure there 
is money in them. ^ 

(3) Officers who are really interested in agriculture and rural economics 
do very useful work by stimulating -che interest of others in the course of 
their tours. 

, (4) In Sind, further opaganda^ work seems to^ be necessary. One 'fre- 
quently comes across important zamindars who deny, with obvious sincerity, 
all knowl^ge of what the Agricultural Department in Sind is doing. The 
taluka development associations are capable of doing good work but 
need more funds, and it will probably be necessary to k^pp them from falling 
into the hands of tuft-hunters and veranda^wallas who are themselves bad 
^amindars. ^ 

(d) Successes. -^(l) Introduction tf improved ploughs into the Jamrao 
area. 

(2) Establishment of small fruit and vegetable gardens thrdughout the 
same area, largely owing to the personal infiuence of various colonisation 
*o£Q.cers and engineers. 

'Failure . — ^The case with which I was most familiar was the Daulatpur 
Reclamation, in which it was attempted to reclaim a large area of hollar 
land in Mirpurkhas taluka. The mam methods were copious washings and 
rotations of crops and the land was finally declared to have been reclaimed 
(about 191 W6). ,The local zamindars and cultivators maintained that the 
land which was fairly good at first had been improved owing to the copious 
waterings and croppings, and were quite convinced that with the same 
'Supply they could, and would, have improved it in the same way and to a 
greater extent, whereas the worst of the land was never cropped and 
remained quite unfit for cultivation. This enterprise of the department 
was, I believe, meant to be experimental and not by way of demonstra- 
tion, but it actually brought the methods of the department into consider- 
able local disrepute because the department maintained that the land 
had been reclaimed when it was common knowledge that little improve- 
ment had in fact been made. 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. — (a) Provinces tend to become water- 
tight compartments, and the oflotcers of one Province know very little of 
what is going on in the next. The lesult is that in one Province there 
is much waste of time in discussion and experiment over problems, without 
the knowledge that there is on record, in other Provinces, the experience 
which renders such discussion and experiment unnecessary. Most revenue 
and i- irrigation officials in Sind know no more about the revenue and 
irrigational problems of the Punjab than they do of those of Timbuctoo. 
'Government should encourage offi.cers to visit other Provinces unofficially 
for short periods to make themselves familiar with what has been and m 
being done there. The cost to Government in travelling expenses is negli- 
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gible in comparison with the benefit which any officer with a flair for his 
subject derives from ''such an extension of his horizon. 

(c) (1) The Veterinary Service is so small that its effect on the agri- 
cultural life in Smd is hardly discernible. 

(2) More feeder railways will be urgently necessary in Sind for the 
development of the Lloyd Barrage area. These are now under considera- 
tion 

(3) The improvement of roads, and more particularly of culverts, is 
necessary. The load that a bullock cart can carry over a given length 
of road is conditioned by the worst crossings that have to be negotiated. 
The improvement of roads would, in my opinion, justify greater recourse 
to the re-imposition of tolls, in spite of their objectionable features. 

Question 6. — AoitiouLTunAL Indebtedness. — 

(a) (i) Causes . — 

1. Extravagant social customs. 

2. Capriciousness of the inundation season. 

3. Ignorance. The cultivator cannot properly distinguish be- 

tween capital and income. 

4. Priest-craft. 

5. Poverty and prosperity. This is not a paradox, for both, 

in alliance with ignorance, lead to uneconomic borrow- 
ing. 

<i'i) So^irces of Credit . — 

1. The land. 

2. Character. My experience has been that an honest culti- 

vator, even with his land on restricted tenure, can 
borrow the limited sums which he needs for cultivation 
at rates as favourable as others who hold on full tenure. 

{Hi) The same as under (i), 

(b) and (c) The further development of co-operation seems the most 
promising method of decreasing uneconomic borrowing. Legislation on the 
lines of the Punjab Alienation Act would have a salutary effect in restrict- 
ing the credit of the more extravagant. 

Question 7. — ^Feagmentation or Holdings. — (a) The fragmentation of 
holdings is not very serious in Sind, because the land is usually enjoyed in 
undivided shares. But holdings are often scattered, and are of uneconomic 
shape. It is hoped to remedy this to some extent in the Barrage area by 
the introduction of the rectangular survey. 

(h) The chief difficulties are conservatism and suspicion. The possibilities 
of tackling the question along the lines followed by the consolidation of 
holdings co-operative societies in the Punjab is now being investigated. 

(c) Not at present. 

Question 8. — Irbigation. — ^In my opinion, insufficient attention has been 
devoted in Sind to the problem of lift irrigation by means of pumping 
schemes. There are many places in Sind where a perennial supply is avail- 
able from large dhands, such as the Manchar, from dhoras and from the 
river Itself, and only requires to be x>aniped a few feet to irrigate large 
areas of land. I do not think it has ever been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that this cannot profitably be done on a large scale, and the experience 
of the Punjab seems to indicate that it can. There are some zamindars 
who have installed small pumping plants in their own lift lands, and find 
themselves amply remunerated hy getting, as their share, batai, or one-half 
the crop (as for flow land) instead of the third share which they would 
get for ordinary lift land. In these circumstances I find it very difficult 
to believe that pumping cannot be profitably carried out by Government 
on a large scale. 
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The matter is of great importance from the point of view of the’ 
Barrage, as there are large nnoccnpied areas of good lift land commanded 
in some parts. These will have very little sale value for many year*? 
unless they can be turned into flow (so far as the zamindar is concerned) • 
by a pumping scheme. It is also important because of the number of 
cattle which would be set free for fleld work as, during the early years 
of development of the Barrage area, there may be some shortage of cattle. 

QuEsaioN 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Artificial manures are too expensive 
for the cultivator, and he is fuly alive to the value of ordinary animal 
manure. Much however of the latter is wasted, because it is not properly 
collected and stored. Animals are driven into the jungle for grazing during 
the day and no attempt made to collect their dung, and they are herded 
together at night within village enclosures and their urine almost entirely 
wasted. Zamindars ought to pay graziers to fold goats, sheep and cattle 
in their fields. In certain districts of the Punjab, zamindars are willing 
to pay one rupee per night for every hundred goats folded on their land. 

It is sometimes too readily assumed that in any case only a small 
minority of the lands can be manured by animal manure. It has been 
estimated that two thousand goats are sufficient to manure one acre of 
land in a^ single night There are in Sind over a million goats and over 
half a million sheep whose manure i& equally valuable, i.e., enough to 
manure annually 270,000 acres of land. A very much larger area still 
could ho manured from the more bountiful excrement of horned cattle, of 
which there are nearly two millions in the Province. In other words, a 
very large proportion of the three-and-a-half million acres which are now 
annually cultivated in Sind can be satisfactorily manured from the agri- 
cultural stock of the Province. 

(d) It is my impression that throughout Sind the value of manuring 
is much more generally recognised than it was fifteen years ago, and the 
difference in value of different manures is well understood. The richer nitro- 
genous and phosphoric content of goats’ dung and sheep dung is recognised by 
its greater use for tbe more expensive crops such as vegetables and sugar- 
cane, and night soil and poudrette which is available in limited quantities 
near large towns is also used for garden crops. Dried blood from slaughter 
houses, and dried fish where available, are used mainly for fruit trees. 
Kailar earth and earth collected from old abandoned village sites are fre- 
quently used as a top dressing for cotton, juari and wheat, and ordinary 
cattle manure is freely used for aU crops. 

(/) I do not think anything can he done to discourage the practice and 
it is not practicable to forbid it. Tbe value of cowdung as^ manure is fully 
realised, but it is also valued as fuel for its slow burning and facility 
of storage. The extent of its use as fuel or manure depends on demand 
in any particular area. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (c) American cotton. Hitherto, owing to the un- 
stable conditions of water supply, the introduction of long-stapled varieties 
of cotton has been rather an up-hill fight, and the Agricultural Department 
has in consequence had to divide its energies between the improvement of 
Sind deshi cotton and the introduction, or production by hybridisation, 
of long stapled varieties suitable to the Province. I incline to think that 
with the near prospect of a perennial supply in the Barrage area, the 
department might now leave Sindhi cotton to look after itself, aud coii^ 
centrate on the long stapled varieties. I would even go further, and 
suggest concentration on one type, 4F, which is the most satisfactory 
of the Punjab Americans and has been proved to be capable of giving 

good results in Sind. . • j.- • 

Perhaps more might be done to interest co-operative credit societies in 
the distribution of goo^ seed, particularly wheat and cotton. 

Question 18. — ^Agricultural Labour.— (a) No measures are necess.ary, 
I think. There are very few zamindars who do not find it possible to 
expand their cultivation considerably duiing a really good inundation seMon.. 
Labour easily gravitates to where it is wanted^ most, particularly in Bind, 
where the hetri has no permanent interest in his land. 
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(5) Some doubts bave been expressed as to the possibility of the existing 
population of Sind being sufficient, or being likely to expand rapidly enough, 
aided by moderate immigration, to bring the new Barrage lands under culti- 
vation within a reasonable period of years. I do not share these doubts. 
Those who express them make, I think, insufficient allowance for the large 
area that will be turned from lift into flow, thus requiring fewer culti- 
vators; for the long periods of idleness which the present uncertain and 
restricted season enforces on cultivators; for improved methods and orga- 
nisation, and especially for the stimulative effect on population of a period 
of a^icultural prosperity and development. The population of the Lyallpur 
district had decreased from 40,000 to 30,000 in the decade before the opening 
of the Lower Chenab lOanal. It has now a population of over 1,100,000, 
of whom about half were born in the colony; and the most prolific 
families are those of the old Jhangli inhabitants who were a dwindling 
race before the canal brought them- prosperity. 

Question 22.-*Oo-ope»ation. — (6) (v) I hope that it will be found 
possible to tacJde the question, in Sind, of fitting the present irregular 
holdings into the rectangulation survey with the aid of co-operative credit 
societies formed on the model of the consolidation of holdings societies in 
the Punjab. Two officers have just been deputed to make a careful study, 
in the light of Sind conditions, of the work being done in the Punjab. 

{vii) Joint-farming societies would, in my opinion, be entirely premature 
in Sind, and likely to bring discredit upon the co-operative movement 
generally. There would be little hope of them being run honestly, or 
disinterestedly. The history of the few landholding co-operative societies 
in the Punjab is not encouraging. 

(c) Yes. I should certainly be in favour of legislation to compel a 
recalcitrant minority to join in any such co-operative scheme. There are 
differences of at least a thousand years between the general outlook and 
development of different individuals in a Sind village, and there always 
will be a minority (where there is not a majority) against any co-operative 
scheme of improvement. 

(d) I only had detailed personal knowledge of one society, some dozen 
years ago, when the co-operative movement in Sind was in its infancy. 
The leading men of the society certainly achieved their object, which was 
that of borrowing the whole funds of xhe society and not repaying them. 

Question 28. — General Education. — (b) I have no experience of the 
matter but I feel that sdbools with an agriculture bias, if properly run by 
trained teachers, should be capable of doing much good, both to the boys 
and indirectly to their parents. 

I think the ordinary readers in use*in elementary schools might be more 
descriptive of the things which boys see, without really attending to, every 
day. Nothing holds a boy’s attention so much in a book as a description 
of some thing which he thinks he knows all about already. Many of the 
simple facts of agriculture could be rubbed in in this manner. I am told that 
the Sindhi readers, although frequently revised, still contain nothing what- 
ever about the Lloyd Barrage scheme, which is now in process of revolu- 
tionising the lives of half the agricultural population of Sind. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — (b) Government reaUy 
cannot afford to undertake this work, though the results of such economic 
surveys would be most valuable. They are of no use unless they are really 
the work of a well-educated, trained and conscientious observer, and they 
take a great deal of time to do properly. lu a more developed country 
such work is done by large numbers of private individuals, out of personal 
interest or devotion, and is produced in such masses that the principal defect, 
prejudice, can be readily discounted. In India the usual fault of sudi 
work is political bias, but there is improvement in such work owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that politics in India is no longer the simple busi- 
ness of opposition to Government that it was a few years ago. There 
is very great scope for such surveys m Sind, where it is hardly too 
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much to say that at least half of the agricultural statistics are little but 
guess work. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (w) The figures of yield, as given in the 
Agricultural Statistics for Sind, are generally admitted to be unreliable. 
Some of the figures for the Karachi district were till recently (I am not 
sure whether they have now been revised) fixed on the authority of a casual 
demi-official letter from a Collector of early Victorian days who got them 
by questioning a local zamindar. I think they require to be^ brought 
up to date by extensive crop experiments. The difficulties of obtaining the 
figures indirectly, from estimates of consumption, carry-over, export and 
import, are very great. I had much experience of this matter during 
the War, as Assistant to the Commissioner in Sind for Civil Supplies, and 
my opinion is that there are so many unknown factors which have to 
be estimated, and the margins of error are so wide, that the indirect 
method is quite unreliable, especially in the case of food grains. 

(in) The figures for Sind are, I suspect, quite unreliable. Concentra- 
tion of efiort over a limited area would piobably give more reliable results. 
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Ora! Evidence. 

S8913. The Chai/tman: Mr, Dow, you are Revenue Of&cer, Lloyd Barrage 
,£fnd Canals? — ^Yes. 

68914. Your headquarters are at Karachi? — ^Yes. 

68915. What length of time have you held this post? — have only held 
this post from the 1st of January this year. Before that I was for a year 
Financial Adviser to the scheme, out of 17 years of service I have spent 
about 11 years in Sind as revenue officer and on other miscellaneous work; 

I first came to Sind in 1910, and I have always been in and out of Sind 
since then; my longest period out of Sind was three-and-a-half years in the 
Finance Department. 

68916. What exactly is your own responsibility at this, moment? Are 
you formulating schemes for the colonisation of those areas which are 
to be newly irrigated? — ^Yes; I am in charge of everything except the 
actual building and construction of the Barrage and Canals, with which 
I have nothing to do; except that I am acquiring the land which is wanted 
for the digging of the canals; I am to he responsible for the land sales, 
and generally, I suppose, for securing the financial success of the scheme, 
so far as it depends on the receipts. 

58917. We have not seen the Government scheme of colonisation of the 
areas; is it in existence? — No; there is no definite scheme in existence. It 
is rather too early to formulate a scheme of any definite nature. 

58918. When do you expect the water to be flowing down the canals? — 

I understand the engineers hope that the water will be flowing by March 
1931. 

58919. How soon do you anticipate that the sale of the lands will be 
begun? — ^As regards lands which it is proposed to sell by auction or to 
sell m any other way at full rates, it does not seem to be of much use 
to attempt sales until we are in a position definitely to assure the pur- 
chasers that water will be ready on a certain date. At present there are 
good hopes that it will be ready by March 1931, but I do not think even 
the most sanguine of engineers would like to make a very definite statement 
that that date will not be delayed, and I do not think that you can hope to 
get anything like the full price until two years before the water is ready. 

58920, On the other hand, you have to wait longer for your money? — 
Yes; it is a matter of arithmetic to work out whether we are likely to lose 
more by selling m advance than we would have in interest charges. We 
are paying interest on borrowed money, and by getting in our money in 
advance we should borrow less and so pay less by way of interest. 

68921, I suppose the area to be irrigated is actually divided into two 
classes, that which is already owned and occupied, and that which is 
virgin laud which will be cultivated for the first time as a consequence of 
irrigation? — ^Not altogether virgin land; some of the land which is still 
Government land has been cultivated on temporary leases; eJcsali and 
panchsali (let for one or five years), and in many cases these temporary 
leases have been extended from year to yeat, up to as much as fifteen years 
sometimes. 

58922. Do they present obstacles to sale as freehold? — Some concession 
will have to be made undoubtedly in respect of some of them. In some 
cases virtual promises of permanent grants have been given; in other cases 
they are purely temporary. For example, this year in consequence of 
the floods a large amount of land has been given purely for temporary 
cultivation. I think all these cases will have to be gone into individually. 
But they do not amount to a great deal; they amount in the whole area 
to a little over a lakh of acres. 

58923. Where the land is with Government, is it the policy to encourage 
ryotwari colonisation or zamindari? — ^I do not quite follow the distinction 
you draw between them; is it merely a difference in the size of the hold- 
ing or in the nature of the tenure? 
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68921. In tl^ size of the holding? — imagine that Government will, 
as rar as possible, want to encourage the smaller holder; I am certainly 
very much in favour of doing that as far as possible, and I think it is 
>poss^le. Sind is already very largely a country of small holders. The 
number of holdings! in Sind of over 600 acres is less than 2,000, and 75 per 
cent, of the holdings are under 25 acres: 36 acres is the average size of a 
holding for the whole of Sind. 

68925. Would you call that a very small holding? — ^Under present con- 
ditions it IS small. 

68926. But not under conditions of perennial irrigation? — ^Under 
perennial irrigation that is still not a very large holding, but it is well 
■above the minimum economic holding. 

68927. Holdings over a hundred acres constitute about seven per cent of 
the total; is that approximately correct? — ^Yes, about seven per cent. In 
some districts the average holding is already very small; in the Sukkur 
district it is about fifteen acres. 

58928. Is it proposed to sell the land at auction or at fixed prices? — 
No definite decision has been taken by Government. 

68929. What is your personal view ?^ — ^My personal view is that both 
systems may go on side by side; there are advantages in each. I should 
certainly prefer to sell the very best of the lands in the largest blocks 
by auction. But a system of selling by fixed prices has many advantages; 
it would enable the work of land distribution to be carried on more evenly 
throughout the year, which is an advantage where staff is limited. They 
have triad both systems in Bikaner side by side, and each has its advantages. 

58930. Do you contemplate any scheme for the financing of purchases 
by small men? — I certainly contemplate that purchasse will be made by 
instalments, probably up to eight or ten instalments, and I think co-operative 
societies might do useful work in aiding purchasers. 

68981. There is no proposal to provide any ad, hoc machinery of credit 
other than what is supplied at present under the existing acts? — ^No, no 
proposal has been made. 

68932. Has any suggestion been made that a certain number of large 
blocks of land might be leased for a certain number of years to corpora- 
tions or individuals in order, amongst other things, to demonstrate the 
advantages of improved cultivation to the neighbourhood as a whole? — ^I 
have not had such suggestions made to me. 

68933. What is your own opinion on that point? — ^I think that certain 
^reas of land should be leased for periods when we are not prepared to 
sell outright. That, I believe, is commonly done at present in the Punjab; 
land which is not considered ripe for sale is leased out for periods of 
varying lengths; sometimes bad land is leased with a view to getting it 
improved. 

68934. I was thinking rather of the leasing of a sufficiently large bl^k 
of land for a sufficient number of years to attract capital, either Indian 
or European, so that all the advantages which corne from progressive 
methods might be tried out and advertised in the district. That has taken 
place to some extent in the Punjab, and the balance of advantage may be 
in having a certain number of such blocks? — am getting a certain number 
of applications, at any rate nibbles, from people who want large estates 
for particular purposes, fruit-bowing, cattle-breeding or something of that 
kind, with a view to bring various advantages to the State and incidental^ 
to benefit the individual making the proposal. But I understand that in 
the Punjab, Government have now come definitely to the conclusion,^ in 
connection with their latest irrigation projects, that such applications 
ought to be discouraged. 

68936. No final decision has been taken; is that so?— No final decision 
has been taken here. 
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58986. Has anj suggestion been made to put upon tbe purchaser er the 
cultivator of land to be irrigated under the Barrage scheme any restric- 
tions as to the methods of tillage, the adoption of improved varieties* 
approved by the Agricultural Department, and so on? — ^You mean on the 
conditions of his tenure? 

58937* Yes? — ^No such proposal has been made. 

58938. Do you consider it advisable? — should think not. 

58939. For what reason? — Generally because of ^the impossibility of 
enforcing such conditions applying to a large number of people in a large 
area with practically no establishment which you can rely on. 1 have had^ 
some experience of that; I was for three years on the Jamrao Canal which 
was largely colonised by small holders from the Punjab and from Sind, 
and various conditions regarding building of pucca residential houses were 
supposed to be imposed. They were very irregularly enforced; provided 
the tenant kept on the right side of the local ofi&cials, he was fairly safe, 
but if he fell out with them then he was fairly sure of being reported 
for these things. I moved in the matter when I was there, and I think 
those conditions have now been abolished. Even as regards the Jamrao^ 
they were very difficult to enforce consistently. 

68940. There are certain attractions in providing such a scheme; you’ 
get a large block of one improved variety of this or that crop; the diffi- 
culty of preserving the purity of the strain is done away with, because^ 
of the absence of the risk of cross-fertilisation and also you get a sufficient 
volume of produce of improved quality to ensure a premium in the market ? 
— ^There are certain advantages if you can enforce those conditions; but 
there is no advantage in making rules which you do not enforce. In that 
particular matter of seed, I think the cultivator in Sind is beginning 
to realise the value of having good seed, and I think that is one of the' 
most promising ways in which the Co-operative Department and the Agri- 
cultural Department in combination can help the cultivator. 

68941. What about the need for arranging, in the beginning of thingsy 
for irrigated plantations to provide firewood; have you any views on that^^‘ 
— The Forest Department will doubtless want certain land and possibly 
give up others; but are you referring to small scattered plots in the actual 
villages ? 

58942. I want to know whether you have any ideas, big or small, about* 
it? — The fuel problem is not so acute in Sind as it is in many parts of the» 
Presidency. 

68943. Do you not expect an enormous increase in population as a 
result of the Barrage? — ^No, not a large immediate increase. I think our 
scheme in Sind is rather different from any of the Punjab schemes. In 
the Punjab, when they have undertaken a scheme, they have always concen- 
trated on large blocks of vacant land. But the Sind scheme is designed mainly 
in the interest of existing zamindars. Almost in every part we have a 
nucleus, sometimes too big a nucleus, of people, and the land we are going 
to give out consists for the most part of small plots dotted here and there 
amongst existing holdings, so that the whole area is very largely already 
provided with villages, plantations, roads and so on, which require develoi:)^« 
ment rather than organisation ah initio. So it is really only a question, 
in the matter of plantations, of developing existing arrangements. There 
is already in Sind a system by which anybody wishing to grow a hahul 
plantation gets a certain number of years free of charge and then gets 
light rates of assessment. Babul groves are frequently grown for about 
ten years or so with a view to replenishing the soil when the soil is ex- 
hausted, and are then cut down. 

68944. Surely, in colonising Government land, where you have probabl 3 ^ 
no vested interests to speak of, if it were in thirty years’ time found' 
feliat there is a shortage of firewood, it would greatly be regretted then 
that early provision had not been made for growing a certain amount of 
firewood at the early stages? — Yes; but what I mean to say is that wa 
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'iave got that system in force, and that it is only a question of encourag- 
ing a system which is indigenous. 


68945. Not merely on land in the bonds of the zamindars, hut also on 
iarge blocks of Government land?— Any land which is given out as new 
Jand can be allotted subject to some similar conditions; low lates can be 
fixed for growing fodder and timber. 


* What IS the actual relief in rate for fodder growing? — It varies 

in different areas according ^ to the other rates. But natural grass can 
always be grown with the aid of canal water for a rate of twelve annas 
per acre. 


^ 68947. Speaking about the existing customs, would you tell the Com- 
mission anything about the system of moJiag ? — ^The word ^mohag^ merely 
means frontage. Now, the zamindar’s ideal of his mohag (to take an 
^extreme case) is all the Government land which with the aid of a power- 
ful telescope he can see by standing on the highest portion of his own 
land; and the extent to which it has always been recognisect by Government 
is this ; any land in the frontage of one zamindar which cannot be granted 
*to another zamindar without injuring the former’s rights of user or acc©*=s 
to his existing holdings. 

68948. Must the land claimed be contiguous to the man’s own holding 
without the intervention of any other lands? — ^Yes; it must be contiguous. 
I should have explained that mohag is not in any sense a legal right; 
it has never been recognised as such, nor has it, I think, been claimed 
to be a legal right. Between those two interpretations there is room for 
a great deal of give and take. It depended in the past a great deal 
upon the conditions of irrigation and the personality of the ofi&cer in chai’ge 
■and so on. When the land was not particularly valuable and the zamindar 
would be involved in a good deal of exj^ense in bringing it under cultiva- 
tion, naturally his right of mohag vas recognised to a much greater 
•extent; in fact there have been very often no other claimants, 

68949. Is mohag not founded on the conditions attaching to inundation 
.irrigation? — ^Yes; I think it is entirely so. 


68960. In normal years a man could only get a certain amount of water, 
but in a season of high floods, if he wished he could take full advantage 
'Of the water and extend his cultivation over all the unoccupied land 
•contiguous to his holding? — Exactly. Of course if a zamindar had to 
.take a canal from the river to water his holding, he would take, in the 
first case, the best land that could lie easily irrigated, but mighty in 
order to reach that best land go through a good deal of perhaps indifferent 
land. In exceptional years, he would be able to cultivate that indifferent 
land. Obviously if another zamindar were allowed to settle between his 
holdings, he might be expected to give a good deal of trouble and stop 
a good dfeal of the water, and therefore it was recognised that this land 
should not be given to any one else if the original zamindar had any 
•objection to it. 

68951. This is a system which it would be difiScult to fit into the 
•conditions of perennial irrigation; is it not?-— I do not think there is any 
question of fitting it in; the real question is the extent to which one is 
'going to recognise these claims. I believe, in the Punjab when they have 
perennial irrigation, if a particular piece of laud is in a zamindar ’s 
mohag f that is regarded as an excellent reason why he should be able 
"to pay a bigger price than anybody else. We shall undoubtedly 
approach that condition of things in Sind, but for various reasons 
"it is necesary to recognise these claims to some extent. As I have already 
said, the vacant land which we have is very fragmented ; and it is 
not a practicable proposition to get an outside zamindar to go 
in for a little piece of land in the middle of the holdings of another 
zamindar ; and even where it is practicable one cannot expect to get a 
reasonable price. So, it is advisable fi'om more than one point of view 
to give it to the local zamindar at a fairly low rate. 
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58952. Do yon propose to create in tke Barrage area any rights of mo?bG>g 
where none now exist? — Certainly not. 

58953. Are you satisfied with the provision made in the Barrage area 
for drainage? — ^That is a matter in which I am not a technical expert, 
and I am bound to accept the opinion of engineers. But so far as I am 
able to understand, I think the provision is adequate, and some think it 
excessive. Our' drainage problem is certainly different from that of the 
Punjab. 

58954. You mention on page 36, in answer to Question No. 3 (h) (2), your 
views about the demonstrations carried on in the cultivators’ own holdings. 
Have you had any experience of such demonstrations?— No; I have had 
no experience. I am of course very well acquainted with the criticisms 
made by the ordinary cultivators of the existing system. 

58955. It appears to be your view that the Agricultural Department is 
hardly getting down to the cultivator? — Yes; I think so. That is certainly 
the case in Sind. 

58956. Is that due to the insufficiency of the number^ or the quality 
of the staff .P — think it is probably due to both in Sind, 

^ 58957. With reference to the Sakrand station for research, do you agree 
with the proposal according to which, apparently, responsibility for the 
work is to be held by a gentleman who will be resident in Poona .P — No; I 
certainly do not. I think that it does certainly require a man,^ a man of 
considerable calibre, to be in Sind the whole time, and the impoitance 
of the' work is sufficient to justify that. I think it is quite wrong to try 
to run a thing like that from Poona, however capable the man is. It i& 
not merely a matter of capacity; one cannot deal with the thing on paper; 
a great deal of the officer’s work will consist not only in giving advice, 
hut actually seeing and satisfying himself that his advice is carried out. 

58958. Who is to be the agent of the Director of Agriculture on the 
spot here? — ^I am afraid I am not altogether familiar with what is now 
proposed, whether it is proposed that the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
in Sind should in any way be responsible for the work of the sub-station at 
Sakrand, or whether the work at Sakrand is proposed to be carried out 
under the immediate and direct supervision of the Director of Agriculture 
in Poona. I do not know what is proposed. 

58959. Have you formed any view as to whether the one station at 
Sakrand is sufficient? — ^I think it is probably sufficient for general purposes, 
but we do require more demonstration stations in other parts. For the 
particular purpose for which it was formed, I think, it is probably suffi- 
cient; it is not so much' a demonstration station as a research station. 

58960. Is any study being made at Sakrand, of the. problem of soil dete- 
rioration as a consequence of irrigation ? — 1 understand that they are study- 
ing it; but of course the thing is in its infancy yetj it was only started 
a little over a year ago. When I saw it last (I saw it in January) the 
work was not very far advanced. 

68961. Do you regard it as important that this work in connection with 
research on irrigaticm should be taken seriously and undertaken at as early 
a dale as possible? — l^nk it is ol very gieat importance, and that it 
should be taken very seriously, and ihe results made available to the public 
as widely as possible. ^ ^ 

58962. It is very little use waiting until the damage is half done? — 
Of course, in certain respects the experiment is already somewhat belated.. 
They are studying the question of the duties ” for various crops, and here 
we are already constructing our scheme and providing for certain duties 
for the land. It is really work which ought to have been done ten years- 
ago. ^ ^ 

58963. So far as that affects the size of the canals p — ^Y es. It is very 
little use ha'ving a station and getting results to show that the present duties 
are wholly inadequate, by the itoe you have already constructed your Barrage 
and made your canals. ^ 
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58964. On page 36, you deal with the taiuka development associations. 
Have you any personal experience of taluka development associations? — 
Onty from meeting TOcasionally members of these associations, on tour, and 
making general enquiries about them. They are only two or three years old. 
They were not in existence when I was in Sind before, and they are one 
of the new features that I come back to find. "Where they can get good men-, 
who are really interested in agriculture o-nd have a certain amount of drive, 
they are capable of doing good work. 

6896o^ Do you think there is any danger that such associations will fall 
into indifferent hands? — ^There is always the danger, when officials try to 
help forward any movement in this country, that certain people who liave 
not the movement at heart will come into it, solely with the view of pleasing 
the offeials, prominent men in talukas, who have their finger in every pie. 
whether they know anything about it or not, and whether they have any 
real interest in it or not. 

68966. On page 36, you are giving a list of the successes and failures. Is 
it not the case that a good deal has been done to introduce some of the 
Pusa wheats in Sind? — believe that is so, but mv answer refers to tilings 
of which I had personal experience. Those Pusa wheats, for the most part, 
were introduced into Upper Sind, in places where I had not served. 

58967. How about winter ploughing? Have you witnessed the introduc- 
tion of that particular method? — ^No, I have not. 

58968. On page 37, you are dealing with the construction of feeder rail- 
ways. You say More feeder railways will be urgently necessary in Sind 
for tbe development of the Lloyd Barrage area. These are now under consi- 
deration.’’ "V^at is the gauge proposed? — Ordinary broad gauge for the 
most part. 

58969. Are they likely to be constructed at an early date? — hope so. 
I believe the Bailway Board were prepared to start the construction during 
the coming cold weather on the left bank. There was a question of a 
guarantee from Government. That was sent to me for opinion, I strongly 
recommended that it should be accepted. I do not know what the decision 
of Government on the matter has been. My opinion is that they oiight 
to be pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

58970. You are dealing with the matter of roads. ^ Have you a Boad Board 
in Sind? — ^It is just appointed; it has not yet met.* I am a member of the 
board. 

68971. Is a osculated attempt being made to lay out these roads with 
due regard to the proposed feeder railways? — ^That will have to be done, 
and also of course with the canals. The Public Works Department have just 
appointed a special offoer to meJee a preliminary sur^-ey, and H means very 
oomplic-ated negotiations with local boards and so on, who have to be brought 
into the scheme. 

68972. But that attempt at co-ordination has not yet been made? — 
has not yet been made. The necessity of it is realised. 

68973. On page 37, in answer to Questions 6 (6) and (c), you suggest that 
legisiaiion on the lines of the Punjab Alienation Act would have a salutary 
effect in restricting the credit of the more extravagant ?--Ym, but it should 
not be interpreted that we necessarily recommend legislation on the lines 
of the Punjab Alienation Act. Such legislation would also have very iinporbant 
political reverberations which have to be considered. T do not wish my 
answer to be interpreted as my having plumped for legislation on the lines 
of tbe Punjab Alienation Act. 

58974. Page 37, Question 7 (a) : How exactly is the carrying on of a rec- 
tangular survey going to affect fragmentation of holdings? I do not quite 
see the connection?— The reason is this, that the rectangifiar survey is being 
done, in the first instance, in vacant lands, and then it has to be done, 
very largely by persuasion, in lands which are already occupied. There will 
very often be a village containing, say, 2,000 acres, at present divided up 
into survey numbers of all shapes and sizes. Out of the 2,000 acres, perhaps 
there will* be 1,600 acres which is occupied land, held in holdings of various 
sizes, some large and some small, and the Temaaning 400 acres may be 
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Government land, also in scattered little pieces. I have just deputed two 
officers to the Punjab to study their methods there. I hope that it will be 
possible to get the people in such a village to form a co-operative society 
for gaihering their holdings together, and work into the survey square the 
whole land of the village. I should stipulate that instead of 400 acres of 
vacant land scattered about, I would 300 acres given to me, but all in 
one holdmg. 300 acres all in one holding is more valuable to me than 400 
acres in scattered pieces. That gives the landholders 100 acres which they 
can play about with, and with that inducement I hope they would consent 
to ha’^6 their lands squared and would possibly amicably arrange to gather 
their holdings together. 

58975. Is the Revenue Department doing this work? — It is not being 
done at all yet. It is an idea of my own which struck me after visiting 
the Punjab and touring about there and learning about the work of their 
consolidation societies. The two officers I sent to the Punjab have just 
returned, but they have not submitted their report yet. 

58976. Which department would you suggest for this work? — ^The Revenue 
iJepartment. It woiild probably have to be done under my own supervision, 
but I am not at present prepared to say that the work would be successful. 
J tbink it offers some promise. 

58977. Do you think it is the imstable conditions of water supply^ that 
have checked the spread of American cotton? — I think probably that is the 
‘main reason. American cotton wants its water fairly early, and if the river 
is late in rising, the pec^le are afraid to sow American cotton. 

58978. Do you think the indifferent marketing conditions and the failure 
on the part of the cultivator to get a fair share of the higher value of such 
cotton may have its bearing on his disinclination to sow it? — It certainly 
had a bearing on it in the earlier years. 1 was better acquainted with these 
e:^erlments ten years ago, when 1 was Assistant Collector in Mixpurkhas 
division, where practicafly all this American cotton was grown, and then 
it certainly was an important factor. Whether it has been so in the last 
two or three years I am not able to say. 

58979. Have you got much land under F. 4 Punjab? — ^I could not say 
the quantity. I am afraid I have not got the figures. 

58980. It seems to be your view that it will be possible to provide the 
increased population required as a consequence of the Lloyd Barrage being 
oonstmeted, without any important volume of immigration from outside the 
Province? — ^Yes. I think the difficulties of the populabion question axe gene- 
rally somewhat exaggerated. At present, in the whole of Sind, we have 
about one acre of cultivation per head of population. Now, a more developed 
area sueh as the Jamrao has a limited amount of water available in the 
raibi season, and in the Jamrao you have an acreage of more than one-and-a- 
half acres per head of population, even under existing conditions. The 
population of the Sukkur Barrage tract is already well over two millions, 
and we only expect to work up to our full cultivation in thirty years, with, 
say, an increase of something like forty per cent, in the first fiifteen years, 
and I do not think that is at all out of the way, when you consider what 
has happened in the Punjab. Take the Lyallp^ir colony. I believe the popu- 
lation m what is now the Lyallpur district was about 40,000 in the census 
of 1881; it had gone down to about 30,000 in 1891, and the population of the 
tract now is over a million. 

58981, You do not suggeat that there will not be a certain amount of 
migration intoi the Province? — think Hhere will be migration into the 
Province. 

68982. On page 39, in answer to Question 22 (b) (v), you say : “ Two 

officers have just been deputed to make a careful study in the light of .Sind 

cmiditions of the work being done in the Punjab.** "Who axe those officers? 

One w Khan Bahadur Azimkhan, the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
B<»oietieB, whom you are going to examine to-morrov/ oi the next day, and 
the other is Mx, Bulohand, my survey officer. He is very well acquainted 
with all matters affecting survey and size of holdings. 
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58983. Has co-operation made much progress in Sind, since you have 
known it ? — A great deal. 

58984. Do you think it is promising wed? — think so. I have myself 
not been in very close touch with it. I have referred to one society which 
I did know, which was not a very good one. T should say ihat was almost 
the first society in Sind; it is probably one of the first half dozen. I was 
in touch with it ten years ago. 

58985. Have you seen co-operative work carried on by credit societies? — 

I have seen very little of the working of these societies first hand. 

58986. Have you any definite system of collecting crop statistics in Sind? 
Is there available accurate information? — ^There is plenty of system,^ possibly 
not so much accuracy. We have very elaborate taluka forms, which have 
to be kept by the viUaee accountant. He is a man who is not very well 
paid, and has a great deal to do, and I have very little doubt that some 
of the forms which he regards as unimportant he probably fills up at the 
end of the year by sitting in his office and putting down what he thinks 
to be reasonable figures. But many of the forms have to be kept accurately* 
The most important, those that deal with acreage and land revenue, are 
probably more accurate than such figures are elsewhere, because revsnue 
depends on the amount of cultivation. Every field has to be inspected every 
year for getting that essential information. But when you come to things 
like census of cattle, and the number of animals killed by wolves and so on, 
I tbink the tapedar probably sits in his office at the end of the year, says 
“ I think four is a good round number and puts down four. 

68987. Dr. Hyder: Are the figures of yield of crops accurate?— The figures 
of yield are not very reliable. 

6898B. The Chairman: Are tests carried out?— Tests are carried out by 
the various Sub-divisional Officers from time to time, but I am not aware 
that the Director of Agriculture ever accepts those figures sa a basis tor 
altering his figures of average yield. There is very little co-ordination m the 


matter. 

68989. How about the attitude of the population towards the Iloyd Barrage? 
Do they welcome the development?— Very much indeed. I think perhaps the 
best illustration of that which I can give you is the popular name which the 
department has earned for itself. 

58990. mich department V— The Barrage Department. It is knoTm as the 
“ Sind Sudhar,” the department for the improvement of Smd. 

58991 How about the application of scientific agriculture to the Strict? 
Is that a popular idea?— I do not thini that this is_ a rnatter wiuoh has 
soakod down to them yet. I think the probable way m which that 
brought home to them is when they find that they have to pay considerably 
higher rates of revenue. 

68992. They will have to get the best out of the land?— There will cer- 
tainly be a greater inducement to them than there is at present. They are 
very^oonservltive, and a very large number of people are not in the iMst 
interested if you tell them that they can i^Me the 

They say “ We have enough; why worry? Why get more? Bor eiamole, 
(« the famiao, I have frequently ridden down a tm foot road, se^a^mg 
TOtten grown by some of the best Punjabi unmigranto, peasant collets, on 
one side of the^ road, from a most aiirfuliy tangled cotton crop on other 
side of the road. The oonditimis of irrigato are exactly the sa^, 

S^from the same source; the difference a m the quahty of the oultavator. 
I w^d aay to the Punjabi “ How much seed do you put m wur field? 
L would Ly “ Fiye seer*.’’ I would ^ Sm^i^z^ndar and m 


I am a Sindhi.” I have nan tnax. repiy givci.i *=» “i 
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■in which those people live side by side and deliberately learn nothing from 
each other is astonishing. It is not onljr the Sindhi; the Pimjabi in other 
ways is just as conservative. The Punjabi would frequently come to me and 
w'ant a ten foot road constructed, usually thiough somebody else’s land, in 
•order that ha might remove his produce by buJlook cart. The country would 
be full of camels, and everybody would take his produce by camels. You 
suggest to the Punjabi that he might make use of camels for transport, and 
•his reply is “I am a Punjabi.” That is the attitude of mind which one 
has tc wrestle with. 

58993. The Baja of Parlahtmedi : In the Province of Sind, are the rights 
of zamindars over irrigation sources well defined? — ^Yes, I think so, so far 
as I understand your question. 

58994. Suppose a river runs through a zamindari, are the rights over 
the rivei bed and the water fully de&ied? — ^They are well enough defined, 
and I think the present custom is rather an unjust one; at any rate, it is 
very unequal in its working. The river changes its bed and goes clean 
through a man’s land, and wipes out his whole holding. He loses his holding, 
and the land which is exposed owing to the change of the river is not given 
to him in exchange. It adheres to the holding of the man on the other 
side, to whose land it is an accretion; it belongs to him. Subsequently, the 
river may go back, but the man who had lost lus holding does not get the 
land back; it adheres to the land of the man who has a holding on the 
other side. 

68995. Under such circumstances, how is he compensated? — ^He is not 
compensated. 

58996. Has he still to pay the same revenue? — ^He pays nothing. In Sind 
no one pays revenue on land imless it is cultivated; you cannot cultivate 
it when it is at the bottom of the river. 

58997. Suppose the Government settled a certain rate for irrigation, under 
the river, ana the man is not benefited by it, does the Government write 
off that charge? — ^He never pays any kind of rate. We have a consolidated 
rate for land revenue and irrigation, which is not paid at all where the 
land is not cultivated. The zamindar who does not cultivate the land pays 
absolutely nothing in any way for it; so tUat the zamindar losing his land 
pays nothing. When I say he is not oompen««ated, I do not mean to say 
that extraordinary cases like that would rot be regarded with a great deal 
of sympathy by Government, and Government, if it were possible to do so, 
would give him land elsewhere, rather than that he should be ruined altogether, 
but he has no kind of legal claim. 

58998. Suppose the zamindar wishes to effect any improvement for irri- 
gating more area of his estate, is it left to him to settle his rate of revenue 
with the cultivators, and come to an understanding with the cultivator instead 
of going to a court to have it confi.rmed; is such an imdertaldng binding on 
■either parties? — ^The zamindar in Sind gives out his land to a cidtivator, and 
the cultivator gets a share of the produce. So that, any improvement which 
the zamindar mtroduces which increases the outturn, is naturally shared 
between him and the cultivator. 

58999. The zamindar cannot expect to increase his share of the revenue 
from the holding, after introducing that improvement? — ^His share of tlie 
revenue is entirely a matter of arrangement between him and the cultivator. 
There are very strong customs. For example, generally speaking, for flov/ 
land, the zamindar takes half of the crop, and the hart, the cultivator takes 
the other half. In the case of lift land, the usual arrangement is that the 
zamindar takes one-third and the cultivator two-thirds. But there is no 
reason why, if the zamindar and the cultivator are able to agree on another 
rase, they should not do so. The cultivator haa no rights in the soil. If 
he is not willing to accept the zamindar ’s terms, the zamindar can turn him 
out ano get some one else. 

50000. The cultivator has no rights upon the holding? — ^No. If the zamindar 
wants to get cultivators, of course he must pay certain attention to established 
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custom; Oitherwise, he would not be able to get the cultivators. But pro- 
vided the cultivators are willing to come to him, there is no reason why he* 
should not impose any terms. If he can get a cultivator to accept less, say 
one-tenth instead of one-half, there is nothing to prevent him doing so. 

59001. There is nothing in the Act? — ^Nothing at £dl. 

59002. For instance, in other parts of India, the ryots come to a zamindar 
with a promise that they will pay enhanced rates of rent, if an improvement 
is effected, and the zamindar carries it out on a sort of moral understanding,, 
^d after that, because the Act says that such an agreement is invalid unless 
it is conhrmed by a court, there is every chance of the ryot going back upon* 
his promise. I suppose there is nothing of that sort here?— -I suppose, if an 
agreement of that kind is reduced to writing, it is a matter of legal inter- 
pretation for the courts, but the Irrigation Department, for example, has* 
nothing to do with it. 

59003. As regards agricultural bias education, which you wish to be spread 
iu the country, how would you distribute the number of schciwls? — My idea 
was that aU schools in rural areas should be ^ven a sort of agricultural bias, 
rather than that there should be a few agiicultural bias schools here and 
there. I think probably one could make their school readers more practical^ 
one could instruct the boys in simple biology, and let them know whal was 
going on in the fields around them, enlightened object lessons, and so on. 

I do not intend to imply any further addition to the curriculum. 1 mean 
that it must always be present to the mind of the schoohnaster that a 
great number of the boys he teaches are going to be cultivators and he- 
should try to train them for the life they are going to lead. 

59004. Have you observed which part of the population takes to educa- 
tion .P — Generally speaking, of course Hindus more than Mussalmans. The 
Mussalman is fully alive to the value of education, but generally speaking 
he is rather poorer and his boys are wanted lor work in the fields rather more 
than the boys of shopkeepers who always ]et their boys go to school during 
certain hours of the day and use them in the shop when they are free. 

59005. 1 mean -the cultivating class; are they fairly well represented in the 
schools? Do they take to education? — ^That is very largely a matter of local 
need, the zamindar of the village and so on. Bui the main thing which 
prevents it is, I think, the economic factor, that boys are more useful and* 
do a great deal of useful work in cultivation at a very early age and parti- ^ 
cularly during certain periods, such as the various reaping times of the year.* 
If you are going to interrupt the hoy/s schooling every now and then) for 
two to three months, he might almost as well stay away altogether. 

59006. Would you conduct these agricultural bias schools as night schools? 
— Certainly not. I do not see any reason why the boys should be sent to* 
iihe night schools. It is a hortible idea to send children to work in the 
fields during the day and to leam at school during the night. 

59007. Would you be able to attract a greater number of pupils from the 
cultivating class if you conducted the teaching in the vernacular? — ^They are 
taught in the vernacular; they must be taught in the vernacular. I am 
thinking of boys imder the age of fourteen ; I am not thinkihg of adult classes 
at all. 

59008. Sir James MacKenna: Are you familiar with the experiment in 
Mirpurkhas with Egyptian cotton? — ^No; it was conducted before I went there. 
I thhik it was written down as a failure, mainly because of defective market- 
iag. I am not quite sure, but I think the seed deteriorated in Sind. It had 
been definitely set aside by the Agricultural Department as a failure. But 
the experiment was conducted before I went to Mirpurkhas; I was in Mirpurkhas 
from 1913-16. 

59009. Was it in the time of Mr. Henderson? — ^Yes. 

59010 What about this Sakrand farm and the agricultural operations 
there? Have you seen it? — I was there towards the end of January or 
Febru^. 
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6.9011, Can you give us any idea of the ^rieultural experiments carried 
out there ? Js it primarily experiments for irrigation, for example, water dis- 
tribution, etcetera? Was there any indication of what they* were trying to 
do? — ^There was very little indication to me, but the idea was to conduct 
expel iments under Barrage conditions. I understood that they were going 
to experiment on hallar. 

69012. Do you not think that they should devote attention to the varieties 
•of cotton, wheat, and rice that can be grown in the Barrage area; in other 
words, that as much emphasis should be given to the agricultural side as 
to the soil problem ? — 1 am rather of the opinion that we have already reached 
the stage when we know that certain varieties of wheat, cotton and rice are 
much better than others which are generally grown, and in my opinion, we 
should do better now by concentrating on the best we have and getting them 
fairly well established. Once you have got rid of the inferior varieties and 
established the good ones in their place, then all your propaganda work is 
bound to succeed and everybody will be willing to introduce still better varle- 
ties. We have already got to the stage when what is wanted is propaganda 
for extending the best of what we have. 

59018. Professor Gangulee: You attach a great deal of importance to the 
research work at Sakrand station; do you consider that Government have 
adequately supported the research scheme financially? — I do not think the 
thing has been held up for lack of money in any way. No complaint of that 
kind has been made to me. 

59014. 1 understand that at the present time the sum of four lakhs is the 
recurring expenditure; is that adequate for the work? — think if it were 
not found adequate and a reasoned statement of the ease was put up, then 
Government would have every sympathy and every interest in giving what 
was necessary. 

59015. The station has been at work two or tliree years? — ^Actually at work 
rather under two years. 

69016, We are told that the Lloyd Barrage water will be available by 
1931. Do you think the station will then be in a position to give definite 
•advice to the cultivator on the cultivation of land within the Barrage tract? — 
I think they are already in a position to give a great deal of ^vice with 
regard to the crops to the cultivator. Even the worst equipped member of 
,the '^Agricultural Department is a great deal ahead of the average cultivator. 

69017, I know that is so; but I mean with regard to certain special prot)- 
lems arising out of perennial irrigation ; say definite instructions with regard 
to crops, use of water, preventive measures with regard to the rise of alkali, 
etcetera? — ^At present they are in a position to give a great deal of useful 
•advice. 

59018. I was not referring to the ordinary information which demonstrators 
have at their disposal. I was really referring to definite results of the 
experiments at Sakrand? — When you talk of these experiments, it must be 
obvious that untU the experiments are over you are not in a position to 
give definite advice. 

59019. You are not in touch with the nature of the experiments there? — I 
am not of course in close touch with them, 

69020. The results obtained from Sakrand will not be applicable to the 
right bank area; would you require another station for that tract? — think, 
except on the Central Bice Canal, they would apply to the right bank. The 
soil' of Sind is on the whole fairly homogeneous. viTienJ I say that, I do not 
mean that there is not a tremendous amount of variation in limited areas; 
but generally speaking there is no marked difference between the kind of 
soil you have on the right bank and what you have on the left bank. It 
largely a quesrion of levels. The Central Bice Canal has of course its oun 
problems, 

59021. The hart is your actual cultivator? — ^Yes. 

59022. Under the present system of farming he has no permanent interest 
in the land? — None at all, except in a few places where he is definitely 
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attached to the ^ soil (but this is special to certain places) ; but generally 
speaking the hari has no interest in any particular land. 

think such a state of affairs offers any inducement to agri- 
cultural improvement? — think there might be more inducement offered than 
now. But there is this point, the relation between the hart and the zamindar 
IS always on the basis of hatai (sharing of the actual crop) so that any en- 
couragement given by the zamindar which results in increasing the crop 
increases both his own share and the KcltVs share. Therefore, 3 ’’ou would 
expect that there would be a certain community of interest between both 
to get the best out of the land. 

69024. You have referred to mohag rights; is it not a fact that a great 
deal of land will remain unsold by virtue of this mohag right? — It is not sold 
^ full^ rates; a great deal of land will be given to zamindars in satisfaction 
of all rights, mohag, frontage, and fallow forfeited land. Fallow forfeited land 
is land forfeited under the fallow rules and is naturally included in the 
zamindar’ s existing mohag. Generally speaking, the zamindar’s fallow for- 
feited land is the land which he was not able to cultivate; it is land which 
is with difficulty reached by water; it is generally situated in the extremity 
of his holding. Naturally, the right for the land which was once in his posses- 
sion is somewhat stronger than the ordinary claim of mohaq over other land. 
To meet all these claims based on frontage, including fallow forfeited land 
and so on, Government have proposed to set aside some three-and-a-half lakhs 
of acres; that represents about roughly 25 per cent of the total Gov-ernment 
land available. 

5925. Referring to taluka development associations you suggest that funds, 
would be required to facilitate their work. Have you any suggestion to make^ 
as to how funds could be raised ; or do you suggest that subsidies should come- 
from Government? — am afraid I cannot suggest anything except grants 
from Government or from local boards. I think it will take a long time to 
persuade local boards to make grants to taluka development associations. 

69026. But if they realise that good work is done do you not think that 
local boards can be persuaded to support these institutions? — should like 
to think so; but I have some experience of trying to persuade the local 
boards to do things, and they rather look to Government for funds. 

69027. You have explained to us what you really mean by the reference* 
to the Punjab Alienation Act. Do you find any tendency in Sind of land! 
passing into the hands of non-agriculturists? — Yes; there is a certain tendency. 
It IS very difficult to get accurate fimires. The Bombay Government liave* 
placed aii officer on special duty and I understand he has collected these 
figures. The report is not yet available, end I have not seen it. But there 
is a great deal of complaint about it in certain local areas, and I do knov/ 
of certain instances in which comparatively poor Hindu shop-keepets have 
within a short time erected themselves into the position of very large zamindars. 

I have no doubt that personal capacity had a great deal to do with it; but 
there is a great deal of feeling about me matter. 

69028. You say that insufficient attention has been paid to the problem 
of lift irrigation, irrigation by means of pumping. 'W’hat do you definitely 
suggest to the Government of Bombay? — think that they should support 
su< 3 h schemes. I believe there is a great deal of information available else- 
where as to the coat of lifting water in large volume; we^ have very little 
experience of it here; and my impression is that the question has not been 
seriously tackled either by the Engineering Department or by the Agricultural 
Department. There is no obvious reason why, if it is possible in the Punjab 
to raise water by pumps, the same thing should not be done in Sind. 

69029. In answer to Question 22 (c), you say you are in favour of legis- 
lation to compel a recalcitrant minority to join any co-operative seherne. 
Would you apply this argument in other spheres of social or economic leg^is- 

lationV ^I am not prepared to put that forward as a general proposition; I 

should like to know what the particular scheme was. I am certainly not 
definitely against interference in such cases, because, as^ I have said, tlie 
difference in outlook between people even in the smallest villages is enormous, 
(more than what you get in Europe); you never get everybody to agree. 
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59030. You refer to a scheme of education and you suggest that some sort 
of agricultural bias should be ^ven to education. You suggest that an ele- 
mentary course of biology should be taught. You want to proceed one step 
further than the previous witness who wanted only diffixsion of literacy. 
Would you increase the dose of education a little more than he was prepared 
to prescribe? — I would rather give a different drug. It is not a question of 
increasing the dose; but it is a question of giving a different medicine. 1 
would like to see the village people taught about the things going on ail 
around them. 

59031. In addition to the ordinary three E's? — ^Yes; I am not suggesting 
this as a substitute for reading, writing and arithmetic. 

59032. You would not coniine yourself to the three R’s? — Certainly T would 
not. 

59033. Mr. Kamat : About the sale of lands and colonisation, I gather that 
you said •that no definite proposals have yet been framed by Government. 
When these proposals come to be formulate, would you consider it desirable 
that they should be published for public criticism? — ^I cannot say that I ever 
considered that, but I really do not see any objection to it. In any case 
the land which we have to give out will be given out over a period of twenty 
years at least, and there is no reason why mistakes that are made in the 
beginning should not he rectified as we go along. Nobody is proposing to give 
out the one-and-a-half million acres of land £dl at once; it cannot be done; 
it must be absorbed gradually; and undoubtedly we shall get a great deal 
of advice and criticism from the public, which we shall value. At present, 
when these schemes have not yet been formulated, I should value such criti- 
cism; hut what usually happens is that people ask me what my scheme is; 
they find it very much easier, as we all do, to get a scheme and to criticise 
it -fiian to start from the beginning and make suggestions of their own and 
I am able to reply at present: “ Well I have no scheme, hut let me have 
your ideas.” That closes correspondence. 

59034. Although the land will not be sold all at once, yet one© Govern- 
ment formulate their rules, and decide to bring them into force, it is rather 
too late for the public to get them amended? — do not think that is so, 
OhviO'Usly if you gave out land on certain conditions,'’ you could not amend 
those conditions with respect to that land already given out but there is 
no reason, if you find the conditiohs working badly, why you should not 
amend the conditions with reference to the land you are going to give out 
for the next few years. 

59035. You know that it is generally difficult to get a polipy changed in any 
way? — I agree that that is sometimes the case, but there is as much difficulty 
caused by policies being changed a great deal too often as by their not 
being changed often enough. It is sometimes difficult to get Government to 
stick to a policy for more than ten minutes. 

59036. Is the percentage of Punjabi cultivators in Sind large or small? — 
Reckoned in percentage I think it is very small; but there is undoubtedly, 
I think, a growing, influx of Punjabis into Sind. We have colonies of them, 
on the Jamrao, which was largely colonised from the Punjab ; whole villages 
are colonised by them. Land was given to dbadgars, and those people have 
made money out of Sind. They know what the Sind lands are like, some of 
them are now zamindars and are going about Sind and haying laud elsewhere. 
TTiey have also certainly got connections with the Punjab, and owing to their 
propaganda other Punjabis have bought land here and there all over Sind. 
Naturally this tenden^ is growing, because the Punjabi realises more clearly 
than the Sindhi the immense value of land under perennial irrigation; the 
Punjabi is familiar with canals, the Sindhi has never really seen a first class 
canal and he is still rather sceptical about the high profits which we tell hiTn 
he can get from these lands. 

59037. If yon sell these lands for colonisation by auction, which you said 
yon proposed to do, .... ? — I said I would propose to sell some by auction. 

69038. Do you not apprehend that there would be a great Punjabi invasion, 
because the Punjabi has so to say tasted blood so far as colonisation schemes 
are concerned? — certainly do not see why we should exclude the Punjabis 
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frx>iii Sind, if that is what you suggest. We want the superior knowledge and 
energy or the Punjabi merely as an example to our own people; they are 
very slow to learn by example, but they will be slower still if they have no 
example at all. 

59039. You have visited the Punjab; did you notice that at the liyaUpur 
Agricultural College they do not keep an open door to the Sindhi students? — 
I do not remember that being brought to my notice ; I rather went to see the 
actual things they were doing than to represent the interests of Sind in any 
respect. 

59040. For the capital involved in the Barrage scheme, has the Punjabi 
contributed a large share? — ^The. capital has been borrowed from the Govern- 
ment of India. It may be said that the Punjabi has contributed as yymcb as 
the Sindhi. The people of Sind as such have made no direct contribution to 
the cost. We are at present working merely on borrowed capital, 

59041. What I want to ascertain is, amongst the investors, so far as it can 
be ascertained, are the Punjabis preponderant — Amongst the investors in 
the Government of India loans, it is probable that the Punjabi, being com- 
paratively more affluent, has put in more money than the Sindhi on an 
average. 

59042. Speaking about the feeder railways to which you have made refer- 
ence, what are the actual projects under construction? — On the left bank 
there are three short lines proposed to go, as far as I remember, from Tando 
Adam, a station which is north of Hyderabad, going between the river and the 
existing line up as far as, I think, Mehrabpur. Generally speaking they will 
serve a fairly wide belt of country between the Indus and the existing line 
from a little north of Hyderabad to a little south of Sukkur. 

59043. Do they involve a guarantee of interest on the part of Government? 
— I think the last time I dealt with the project officially the position was that 
the Government of India had asked us to give a guarantee of at least four 
lakhs for the first five years, and, I think, two lakhs for the next five years, 
I am not absolutely certain of the figures, but it was four lakhs for the first 
five years. 

59044. So that Government are pursuing a policy of extension, even when 
they have to guarantee the interest, wherever it may be necessary? — ^I do not 
know what decision the Bombay Government have come to. I certainly 
recommended that we should. 

j5?ir Chunilal Mehia: We have accepted it. 

59045. Mr, Kamat: Coming to your remarks about the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, do you recognise in this Province of Sind any such distinction 
between the agriculturists as hereditary agriculturists and non-hereditary 
agriculturists ; that is to say, do you classify an agriculturist as such because 
his grandfather or great-grandfather was an agriculturist?— We have no such 
official classification. Generally speaking, it is probably true that agriculture 
goes down from father to son like almost any profession in this country; 
undoubtedly it will be easy to give exceptions. I do not follow the object of 
the question. Are you suggesting that we should have considerable difficulty 
in classifying agric'^turists and non-agriculturists? 

59046. In the Punjab they make such classification. I wanted to know 
whether you are in favour of such artificial classification? — ^I am afraid I do 
not follow what the question is, and in view of its importance I would rather 
have the question quite clear before I give an answer. 

69047. In the Punjab they do classify (I do not know on what basis) some 
people as agricultural tribes and others as non-agricultural tribes. Wow, if 
you are in favour of application of the Punjab Land Alienation Act to 
Sind (you say it has had a salutary effect), I want to know whether you would 
have the power to make the same classification in this province of Sind? — You 
would certainly have to have some classification; but I do not see why you 
should haVe the same classification as they have in the Punjab. I am prepared 
to say that in our classification you might possibly have various Hindu castes 
classed as agriculturists, if they egress a general desire. I have not discover- 
ed a large body of Hindu opinion favouring the application of any such 
legislation to them. 
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59048. I am not speaking of Hindu and non-Hindu. Supposing a parti- 
cular man wanted to cultivate land, would you exclude kirn under the Act,, 
because his grandfather was not an agriculturist? — ^If you can get a classifica- 
tion which would include him, I should not object. The real point is that^ 
generally speaking, such a man would not want to be included. 

59049. The real point is not that. Whether a man is Hindu or Mussalman,. 
agriculturist by heredity or not, if he wishes to buy land and develop it,, 
would you prevent land being alienated to him? — should not refuse to* 
include him among those to whom land can be alienated. I do not think 
anybody has ever suggested that iieople who are not agriculturists should' be 
definitely excluded from purchase of land. For sales of land under the* 
Barrage I should certainly not wish to exclude them. 

59050. As regards the total acreage which will be commanded by the Barrage 
when it comes under full operation, you said that a large portion of the land 
might not be saleable immediately; that is to say, there would be no demand 
for it at once? — It is saleable tomorrow at a price; but you could not expect 
to put one-and-a-half million acres of land into the market at once and get 
a reasonable price for it. If I were willing to sell it for two or three rupees- 
per acre, I should have no difficulty in getting a zamindar to buy up the* 
whole land immediately. 

69051. That is not what I meant. Tou have referred to the interest charges 
which are accumulating, and you have said that to save those interest charges 
you may clear off a certain portion of land? — ^What 1 mean is this : if we sell 
land in advance and get a reasonable price, we can keep down the total capital 
charges on the project to a mnch smaller figure. Obviously, the longer you 
allow the thing to go on before you begin to get in any income, the larger 
your total capital charge becomes. 

59052. Taking that into consideration, which would he the better policy,, 
a waiting policy or the policy of quicker sale? — On the whole, I shotild think 
the waiting policy would be better, because this is not the only question 
involved. If you give out land too rapidly and at a low price, it gets into 
the hands of people who have no capilil and no abilitjr to develop it. This 
scheme is going to bring in money not merely by capital receipts; that is- 
important, but that is not really so important as the revenue we will get. I 
am for getting steady revenue, rather than getting a large amount of money 
at once by sales of land and then indefinitely holding up the development 
of the land. If you gave all the land under the Barrage scheme at once ta 
the Sind zamiiidar, you would have very little additional cultivation done 
when the water was available and things would go on* just as usual, except 
that the zamiiidars would probably want to extend rice cultivation. 

59053. From your observation of joint farming societies in the Punjab,, 
do you think that co-operative societies for joint farming are not very 
encouraging? — ^I should like to explain: I did not see any of these societies 
in the Punjab. I had a talk with the Registrar, Mr. Strickland, at the time* 
and by his courtesy I was enabled to go through the files relating to, I think, 
three out of five societies. There were only five societies. It was a very 
dismal record, and it was generally recognised in the Punjab that these land- 
holding societies were a failure. I think the difficulties in Sind would be 
still greater, and I think there is no hope of starting such societies at 
present with any chance of success. 

59054. Mr, Jamshed Mehta: Can you give the Commission a' list of the 
areas of virgin land which belongs to Government in the Lloyd Barrage area, 
the area which is cultivated belonging to Government, and also the area of 
the virgin land which belongs to private landholders ? — can give you rough 
figures. Do you mean for the whole area or for particular districts? 

59055. Could you give the figures for the whole area? I am not parti- 
cular about districts? — ^Roughly, the amount of Government land available 
is about one-and-a-half million acres in the whole area, belonging to Govern- 
ment. That is practically all virgin land, except a small area which has been 
given out for eksali cultivation to various zamindars; it is about a little 
over a lakh of acres. 
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69056. What ifi the area of the land, including that belonging to private 
{holders now, which has got the advantage from the Lloyd Barrage? — Speaking 
irom memory and very roughly, about eight million acres, I understand, is 
the total under command in the Barrage area. 

59057. What will be the total cost of the scheme — ^The rough cost is 
eighteen crores of rupe^, and I think Mr. Harrison spoke of six million acres 
as being the amount likely to be actually cultivated in any particular year. 
Personally, I do not see why he takes that figure to work out the cost, rather 
than the total of eight million acres under command. If you take six million 
acres as the whole area commanded and eighteen crores as the cost, you get 
thirty rupees an acre. 

59068. You just now told us that Grovernment would encourage small 
holders. Is that your opinion about it? — ^I hope so. I am certainly very 
strongly in favonr of developing small holdings as much as possible. 

69059. How would you practise it? Supposing I am a small holder, how 
will I get the advantage of getting land? They would auction it and any 
rich capitalist would come in and buy it? — I do not think that follows at 
all. I paid a visit to Bikaner last year, and Bikaner had then sold about 
three-fifths of the land that was being commanded by the scheme. They had 
so-ld this land either at fixed prices, or in auctions, and eighty per cent ot the 
'Bales had been made to peasant holders, who bought at full rates, and on exact- 
ly the same footing as other zamindars. On the day that I was at Bikaner, 
actually one of the cultivators from the Jamrao in Sind came up there to buy 
land at full rates. ^ The man, in my opinion, who is unwilling to pay good 
Tates for his land in Sind is not the small holder ; it is the big bolder. The 
big zamindar is all out for cheap land, and I think that Government will 
have no difficulty in getting a fair price out of the small holder. Of course, 
he must be given the benefit of instalments, very liberal instalments, and 
he will pay the instalments with his revenue from the produce of his land. 

59060. Would you prefer Government to take interest only on the capital, 
at the market rate of interest or at the rate at which Government raised 
the loan, instead of taking the capital from the buyer? Would you advocate 
that to the Government ? — ^I am afraid I do not follow. 

59061. Supposing there are 40 acres of land, and the price is Rs. 100 
an acre, the total cost will come to Rs. 4,000. Would you recommend to the 
^Government that instead of taking Rs. 4,000 in cask from the biiyer of the 
land, they should o-nlv take interest at five per cent? — In other word^*, you say 
that we should lend him the money to buy his land, and never get it back, 
but merely get interest on it. 

59062. Yes. Would you recommend such a course? — ^I do not think there 
is any reason for it. I do not think Government could afford to do it. 

59063. Mr. Calvert: Take malkano only?— MaZTcano in Sind has a different 
meaning from what you are accustomed to in the Punjab. MaJhano in Sind 
is used to denote the whole of the purchase price. If that is not understood, 
we shall be at cross purposes. Malhcmo in the Punjab is an annual payment 
made by a tenant who has not acquired proprietory rightfe. 

69064. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: He would go on paying interest. Govern- 
ment will not lose, because they will get the interest?— I have not studied 
tihat in detail, but having had it put forward to me now, I do not think there 
IS any sufficient justification for such terms. I think the cultivator would be 
wiDing to pay more. 

69065. You just now said something about leasing for twenty years. Ho 
you recommend to the Government to allow a buyer only twenty years to 
purchase the land? In one of the answers to one of my colleagues, I think 
you said that?— What I said was, I think, that I expected the sales would be 
spread over twenty years. I did not mean to say that I would allow the 
man twenty years to pay for his land. 

You said leases of twenty years. What did you mean by that? 

59066 Mr. Calvert: Y^ou mentioned the case of land not qnite ready?— I 
do not know whether I said twenty years. I think probably ten years will 
he the ordinary maarimnin, and in some^ases only two or three years. That 
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depends on the state of the land and on various local considerations. In 
places 'tiiere are large areas of extraordinarily good land covered with thick 
jungle. That is the kind of land which might be leased to a zamindar for 
three or four years, on condition that he clears it. He would get light lease 
toms during that period. 

69067. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: You made a statement that because the 
relationship between the hari and the zamindar is one of partnership, it 
is to the interest of the zamindar to encourage the hari. What is your 
practical experience in Sind? Do you think the zamindar does encourage 
the hari? — am afraid my practical experience is rather different. Tfcere 
are of course a few enlightened zamindars, but generally speaking the* 
zamindar is inclined to leave it all to the hari. He does not take a great 
deal of interest in inducing the hari to adopt improved methods, and he is» 
not himself sufficiently educated to give him advice that is any good. The 
hari often knows more about it than the zamindar. 

69068. Would you not, from that point of view, in the interest of the 
hans, recommend to the Government to put forward some system by which 
we can help the haris to become proprietors of the land and become small 
holders in a period of years? — ^Are you suggesting that legislation should be 
introduced which would enable the hari to become a sharer or a full owner 
of land which at present belongs to some one else? 

69069. I am talking of the Government virgin land? — ^Then he would not 
be a hari. A hari is a man who cultivates the land for a zamindar. 

69070. What I wanted to suggest was, free the hari from his bondage, 
and then make him a small holder, by some facilities which the Government 
should give him.P — ^That practically means, am I prepared to take harts* and 
establish them as small holders? Certainly. The intelligent hari is just the 
man. If the question is ** would you take him and put him in as a small 
holder, and let him cultivate for his own benefit instead of for the b'ensefit 
of the zamindar?” The answer is “yes.” But one could not do that sort 
of thing on a large scale, without reference to a large number of local consi- 
derations. The zamindars, for example, complain of the lack of haris. They 
say that they are already considerably handicapped in recent years by the 
lack of haris. It would not be equitable to make a dead set at a zamindar 
and take away all his haris and settle them in a village. But there is scope 
for a considerable amount ef personal selection. 

59071. Supposing a progressive syndicate of big merchants, or cotton 
growers or some such people came forward to buy land, in order to evolve a 
progressive scheme, would you recommend to Government to sell the land to 
them? — ^I should want to examine the scheme before I recommended it. I 
would certainly be prepared to consider it. In the Budan, at present, they 
have a very large scheme of that kind, with which you, Sir, are probably 
•familiar. There the land is taken over by a company of this- sort. ooni'^ 

pany pay something like thirty or forty per cent of the produce, to the actual 
cultivator and the rest is shared between Government and the shareholders 
of the company in a certain fixed proportion. That is a scheme not of 
peasant proprietorship but of peasant tenantship, and it is an interesting 
experiment. I should like to know more about it, or even to go there and 
see it if possible while on leave. I am certainly prepared to consider any 
scheme of that kind and to make recommendations to Government. I 
naturally cannot commit myself to anything further than an examination 
of it at present. 

69072. Is it your experience in Sind that the agricultural class, the 
zamindars, even now object to the non-agriculturists coming into the Sukkur 
Barrage land? Have you heard that they object to it? — ^No. I do not think 
I could say that has been brought to my notice. I think that at any rate all 
classes in Sind. will have to be left free to purchase lands in Sind. 

69073. Yo-u make a statement on page 39 against joint farming, because it 
has failed in the Punjab. But supposing joint farming "were taken up by 
educated young men who are not able to earn their living in other ways and 
have necessarily to go into agriculture, would you still feel that it would' 
be unsuccessful?— I should think if such a land holding society were formed,^ 
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educated young men who had no practical experience 

nf ^-e+ww' T* 5’’^^® ^®^y *° rapidly than any other kind 

ot society that I can cono^^ of. -r j j 

experts with agricultural knowledge, or 
— -o^al students, if you give them such an ooportunitv. do von think 


j , - — juLcuo ckJjLCcilUV uccJl sb (;ulJlSlUcrS.Oie 

advance in the attitu de o f the educated young men towards other than purely 
clerical occupations. When I first came to Sind in 1910, I found ve^ tew 

you will find 

Karachi is absolutely full of shops run by these people. But they have not 
as yet turned to actual work on the land with their own hands. I do not 
think It IS hopeless to think that they would, and if we can induce them 
to do so, I think it is a very fine ideal and a thing that we should encourage 
in every way. If we can get classes who are at present too numerous for 
their ordinary avocations and are averse to agriculture, if we can get such 
people to^ppkment the numbers of the agricultural classes, so much the 
better. What I am against is simply setting them up as a rent receiving 
class from the very beginning. Moat of the suggestions hitherto made on- 
their behalf, I believe, have been devoted to starting these young off 
with fairly large holdings, anything from 80 to 250 acres, which is very 
much more than an economic holding under the Barrage. If they get hold- 
ings of that kind, they would certainly immediately go to some of the towns 
or big villages and proceed to give their land to haris, and live on the rent 
of the land. This is going to do no good at all, and it is- absolutely of no 
use. If the educated young man who is at present without land, or capital, 
or knowledge, wants to take up land as a peasant proprietor, I should like 
to encourage him in every way, and I think he can show an earnest of bis; 
sincerity now by going to work as a Jiun with the zamindar. He can make 
a Uving by working as a hari with the zamindar. After all, men of the 
British middle classes are going out to the colonies without capital or know- 
ledge, and they are gaining capital and knowledge by working simply as farm 
servants in the roughest sort of way. I see no reason why the Indian educated 
young man who is really keen on it should not do the same. If he wiU do* 
that, I believe Government will do all they can to encourage him; start him 
off with a small ^ holding of 16 acres or so, which is enough for a living, 
and if men like him made good, every encouragement would be given to them 
to take up further land, so that they could do very well indeed. But I 
do think that the initiative lies with these persons, and they can show their 
sincerity by getting training by actual work on a farm during the next three 
or four years. 


69075. On page 39, you suggest that minorit,ies should be compelled. Have 
you heard of any such legislation in India? — Of course, there is a lot of 
legislation which does compel minorities to do various things. In fact, in 
a way, most legislation is devoted to compelling minorities either to do or not 
to do certain things. A particular example is the Bill which has just been 
introduced in the Bombay Legislative Council 'relating to the consolidation 
of holdings. There are certain clauses of that hill which do propose to 
compel minorities to come in. In the Punjab, I believe, in the matter of 
consolidation of holdingsr. they have had their work tremendously held up* 
in some cases by recalcitrant minorities, sometimes very small. They get 
two or three people in the village who simply will not come in. In one 
instance there was merely one man who held out, and' would not come into 
a scheme. But they decided to go on with consolidation in spite of him. 
They left out his land and consolidated everybody else*s. Now of course* 
that village is the greatest advertisement they have, because they can take 
people round and show, by way of example, the man who would not come 
in. He cannot now come in; he is left with little pieces of land all over the 
place; other people's holdings have been consolidated. The work in the 
Punjab has been handicapped by very small minorities of people, who will 
not come in willingly and cannot be compelled. 

59076. On page 37, you say something about pumping schemes for low" 
lying land. Do you think we can have co-operative societies formed specially 
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tfor th.ai purpose? — ^If they can engage the necessary technical knowledge, I 
4 do not see why not. 

59077. Do yon know of Government making any scheme for roads in 
Sind P Everybody accepts the importance of roads in Sind bnt are yon aware 
of any regular scheme being made? — ^No. The Communications Board has 
only just been formed, and of course the whole state of communications in 
, Sind at present is necessarily in rather a state of flux, owing to the Barrage. 
We are having new canals; enormous bridges have to be made over these 
. canals. We have a certain number of existing roads ; some will have to be 
scrapped, some can be kept, and it is a thing which cannot be done in a 

■ hurry. There are, I understand, various schemes for improving the main 
trunk roads, and so on, in Sind, but naturally I am not very closely in touch 
with the details of those. I am not in a position to say at what stage they 
have arrived. 

59078. On page 40, you refer to your experiences as Assistant to the Com- 
missioner in Sind for Civil Supplies. Would you recommend to the Govern- 
ment to make their purchases for the Military Department through co- 
-operative sale societies? — am afraid I do not know enough about that to 
.express any opinion whatever. 

59079. You say that Government have reserved three-ahd-a-half lakhs of 
acres for mohag at present in the Sukkur Barrage area. Is it a settled 
scheme passed by Government, or is it merely a tentative one? — would not 
-describe it as a scheme. You will remember, when the Lloyd Barrage was 
first passed by the Legislative Council, Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, who was 
then the Member for Irrigation, made a statement in Council that this area 
•would be reserved for meeting local claims. There was considerable appre- 
•hension at the time that Government might sell away the land to non- 
>Sindhi outsiders, and that the interests of the local zamindars would be 
entirely neglected. This assurance was given to them then and, as far as I 
know, Government have every intention of regarding that as a promise. 

69080. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Was it only for mohag f — ^For meeting all 
concessionary grants. The figure was regarded at the time as a maximum, 
sujB&cient to meet all claims of ~ existing zamindars over Government lands 
m the area. 

69081. Mr, Jamshed Mehta: Do you know that Government have lately 
brought out a scheme for agricultural bias education for Bombay Presidency ? 
— have not seen it. 

a 

69082. Sir Thomas Middleton: You informed us that the ordinary assess- 
ment for grass land in Sind would be twelve annas. Could you give us, for 
comparison, what the rate would be, for similar land, for cotton, rice, 
etcetera? — ^Tbe ordinary rice rate in Sind at present ranges from about 
Us. 3-8-0 to about Rs. 7-8-0, the average being about Bs. 6 per acre; cotton 
'RrS. 2-8*0 to Rs. 5; other Icharif rates for millet, hajri^ juari and so on would 
be about Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8-0. The rates depend a great deal on the position 
of the land, whether it is lift br flow, and the character of the water supply. 

59083. Sugarcane land? — Sugarcane is very little grown in Sind. I am 
^not familiar with it, hut I imagine it would be usuaUy about the rice nate 
or a little less. On the left bank of the Indus and in Eastern Nara. tract it 
-is assessed at rates from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 4, but the water supply for this 
crop is not sufficient, and it is very little grown, 

69084. You have suggested that too much reliance should not be placed 

■ on the livestock census in Sind. I think the practice in Sind is to collect 
figures once in five years ? — Yes. 

690^. Is there a special date or time for making the returns ? — 'No ; I do 
not think there is a uniform date for the whole area. In the course of his 
work the tapedar makes enquiries in various villages; there is no special 
'Staff or enumerators appointed to do the work. 

59086. The village accountant collects the figures, and these figures find 
their way to the Department of Agriculture? — Yes; they are consolidated at 
'-various stages. The village accountant sends in his return to the taluka 
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headquarters; they are consolidated for talukas; then they go to the suh- 
offices and the district offices, and eventually reach the central 


one check the figures at any stage; does any one in the 
taluka office examine the village accountant’s figures to see that they are 
not a ^petition of those of the last census? — ^That depends upon the indivi- 
dual oflicer; one exercises such control as one can; one has a great deal of 
work to do and it is not possible to. check every figure by any means; but if 
one gets a return which seems to be palpably absurd, one will examine how 
It was arrived at. But the figures have a certain value. When one is collect- 
ing figures relating to goats, buffaloes and other horned cattle, there is no 
reason why the percentage of error should be greater in the one case than 
in the case or the other, and the figures have at any rate a relative value. 


_ 69088. There is no reason why the viUage accountant should seek to 

increase or decrease the figures; he gives proportions?— Undoubtedly if the 
return were t^en now in certain areas of Sind, where there have been 
recently calamitous floods, every village accountant would take great care 
to see that there is a great decrease in number. 


69089. One gets fair approximations?— I cannot say that you get approxi- 
mations to the total number, but the relative proportion that one district 
bears to another is constant. 


59090. Taking India as a whole, up to about 1913-14 the livestock 
figures varied very much. Obviously, no great reliance could be placed upon 
them. But since that time there has been considerable constancy. The 
returns could only be constant on the assumption that total numbers in fact 
remained constant and that errors in detail cancelled out or that the village 
accountant kept a note of the last returns and copied the same figures? — 
I should think both those methods are adopted to some extent. Undoubtedly, 
a great many people look up their last returns and bring forward a figure 
by the use of which they think they may escape criticism. If a certain figure 
satisfied the officer five years before, and this did not vary materially from 
it, probably this would not call for an examination. 

59091. Is the accountant supposed to count the livestock? — That is what 
he is supposed to do in the course of his enquiries. 

69092. That should not give much extra trouble; he can make the count 
when he is making other enquiries? — ^There is no reason why he should not 
do it. 

59093. I am trying to find out the chances of error that might arise in 
enumeration? — ^The staff is very ill-paid in comparison with the importance 
of the duties which they have to do, and they are pretty heavily worked, so 
that any piece of work which they regard as an extra is rather liable to be 
scamped. 

59094. I have seen the large number of forms a village accountant must 
keep, but in this particular case it seemed to me that when travelling in an 
area it would be a simple thing for village officers to get the required informa- 
tion, and most of them would be likely to get the figures fairly correctly? — 
It would be simple if they always found the people on the land when they 
inspected it, but they might do the inspection of a whole area, a large 
number of the fields, and never come across a cultivator who has a knowledge 
of the facts there. 

59095. So far as actual working bullocks are concerned, I should think 
the village accountant knew pretty well what each man in the village had? — 
do not think that is so. He has a fairly large area ; a village accountant might 
have seven or eight villages, an average of about 2,000 acres in extent ; that 
is a fairly large tract of country. In Sind it is not the custom of the people, 
as it is in most parts of the Presidency, to live in very big villages ; in Sind 
they live in small villages, hamlets, scattered about their fields. 

69096. Mr, Calvert : Do you find that the rise in the price of land for the 
last fifteen years has led to much increase in borrowings ? — Certainly, that is 
so. 
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59097. Then, with this new Barrage scheme and the enormous rise in the 
value of laud which may be anticipated, would indebtedness increase F I 
should think it would; I see no reason why it should not. 

59098. Could you suggest any measure for fighting that evil? — am not 
sure that it is necessarily an evil. 

59099. I am assuming that most of the borrowing is unproductive?— Well, 
there are various things which would tend to reduce uneconomic borrowing. 
•One of them of course is legislation on the lines of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act. The principal thing to be said in favour of it (I am speaking merely 
from the economic standpoint and expressing no opinion on the political aspect 
of the case) is that it would tend to prevent uneconomic borrowing by the 
more unthrifty of the Mahommedan zamindars. 

59100. In the rights to be given to your cultivators, is it suggested that 
there should be no restriction on the right of mortgage? — think there would 
be at any rate some kind of restriction on alienation, and probably on mort- 
gage, in the case of those lands which are to be given out at concession rates. 
It is obviously quite impossible for us to give very large areas of land to 
zamindars at a rate of fifteen rupees or less if the zamindars are going to be 
immediately free to put that land on the market and get two hundred rupees 
an acre for it. But it has not been suggested that in the case of lands sold 
under ordinary auctions there should be any restriction on alienation. 

69101. There would be tree auction? — ^I imagine that would be so. 

59102. Is the cost of clearing the land to be brought under cultivation 
heavy? — ^It varies with the soil. I do not think it would be very heavy. 
There are lands covered with timber, but the value of that timber would 
represent more than the cost of clearance. A great part of the land is fairly 
level. But there are places which are overgrown with jungle which is not 
of very great value, and that is the land that might be dealt with in the 
first instance by being leased for a certain number of years on condition that 
it was prepared and cleared. 

59103. The cost of clearing for irrigation wiU not by itself be a powerful 
cause of indebtedness? — I should think not; not the actual clearing of land. 

59104. Dr, Hyder: I have the map of your Presidency before me, and I 
find the easiest way to get to the seat of Government from Sind is by sea ?— 
Otherwise you have to make a detour. In the monsoon one travels by train. 
It takes forty-eight hours by train and thirty-six hours by sea. 

59105, Are you well served by the Bombay Government as regards agri- 
cultural administration when it takes two days for a man to get here? — ^I 
do not quite see what the Government of Bombay have to do with it, mil eiafii 
you say that they ought to have pressed for more rapid railway communication. 

59106. The administrative head mi^t be seated at Poona, and it might 
be very difficult for him to know about the Upper Sind Frontier district .p — 
I am afraid I do not really follow the question. It seems to me that one 
might know a great deal about country which is more than two days’ distance 
away althoTjigh it would undoubtedly be more convenient, if one wanted to 
inspect the Upper Sind Frontier district, if one could cover the distance in 
two hours instead of in two days. . 

59107, You mention priest-craft as one of the sources of agricultural 
indebtedness. Do these men descend upon the cultivators, like a swarm of 
locusts, eat up their substance and depart leaving behind only the odour of 
their sanctity? — ^I would not put it so strongly. There is a very large class 
of Mahommedan fakirs and Hindu hawas who, not being a productive class, 
take a certain share of the produce to which they contribute very little. More 
or less co^ate to this question is, of course, the general retardation of agri- 
cultural improvement owing to the religious customs of the country; the 
Hindu veneration of the cow prevents that animal being fully exploited for 
agricultural purposes; the Mahommedan refusal to take interest is also a 
thing which retards progress, and the refusal of both to have anything to do 
with that useful gentleman, the pig, is another. It is not exactly priest- 
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craft; what I have in mind is, that the influence of organised religion does 
not do anything to help agriculture. 

59108. What is the nature of the rights of haru in the land? — ^They have 
00 right in the land. 

59109. They are tenants at will? — Yes, pure and simple. 

59110. The majority of the people of Sind belong to this category of Karis; 
most of the cultivators are Karis; they have no particular interest in the 
land, and their relationship with the zamindar is purely personal? — No doubt 
a large immber of Karis do always, for many years, cultivate the same piece 
ot land, but they have no actual right in the land. 

59111. You said, in answer to a question, that your ideal was to set up 
small holders on the Government waste lands when they are commanded by the 
Lloyd Barrage scheme P—I do not wish to imply that all land should be given 
to small holders. But I do think there is considerable scope for the encourage- 
ment of smaU holders, and the small holder is likely to give very good results 
irdm the point of view of Government revenue and also the general develop- 
ment of the tract ; the Kari may be expected to work better when he is working 
to serve his own interests than when he is working for a zamindar. 

59112. Would you have the area dominated by the small man? — ^The small 
man is already predominant. There are large areas in Sind which are run 
by, small zaniiiidars. As I have pointed out, thirty-six acres is the average 
size ot a holding; seventy-five per cent of the holdings are under twenty-five 
acres. 

59113. As regards the influx of the Punjabis, you say that the Punjabi is 
a very valuable gentleman and a very good cultivator. I dare say you will 
agree that the Chinaman is a much more capable and aggreable man. But 
would you agree to import the Chinese into Sind? — should not be prepared 
to recommend the importation of the Chinese. I do not thitik the question 
IS likely to arise. 

59114. Your responsibilities as an administrator are mainly to the people 
of Sind. Would you like to see the Punjabis swamping Sind? — I do not* see 
any possibility or any likelihood of that. 

59115. As regards sale of land by auction, would you like to limit the 
quantity of land to be bought at the auction by one individual.? — ^That is a 
matter in which I have an open mind. 1 can quite conceive that in some 
particular cases it might be to the advantage of Government and the people 
generally to have a large block of land in the hand of a particular man; 
but generally speaking, that question will not arise because there are very few 
places where it would be possible to give a very large block of land to one 
man. The land is fragmented, and the number of places in which, there is 
more than 500 acres in one block Is very small indeed. 

59116. You say the fuel problem is not acute in Sind? — ^There is a ^eat 
deal of scrub jungle, and there are forests mainly near the banks of the river. 

69117. Sir CKu%ilal MeKta: You were on special duty to visit the Punjab; 
how long did your visit last? — ^For about six weeks, about the beginning of 
1926, and I went to Bikaner on my way from the Punjab. 

59118. And you studied all the conditions in the Punjab that may bear 
upon the Lloyd Barrage? — ^That was my object in going there. 

59119. You are aware that the cost of the Sakrand farm is now being met 
out of current revenues, and that the Government of Bombay were not allowed 
to put it on to the Lloyd Barrage scheme so that the necessary money mi^t 
be spent from loan funds? — Yes. 

59120. There is a limitation to multipljdng the number of such farms if 
the expenses are to be met from current revenues in the present financial 
state of the Bombay Government? — ^That is certainly so. 

59121. These farms do not bring in any revenue, for many years at least; 
they are research farms and they are not supposed to yield revenue ?— Yes. 

59122. I agree with your remarks regarding co-operative farming; but 
supposing a co-operative society were formed in order to supply facilities for 
educated young men to take to farming; supposing that the society contained 
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certain well known gentlemen who raised funds in the first instance for 
buying the land and that they chose to send say twenty-five to thirty young 
men, who were keen on farming and who were known to the members of 
the society, to the Poona Agricultural College for the short course of six 
months or a year to get ac<iuainted with agricultural methods, anH they 
were then perhaps put in charge of an expert, somebody who knew how to 
deal with agricultural problems in Sind, could plots of land be given to such 
societies? — ^Are you suggesting that the society should be formed now, that 
they should first of all get the land and then send the men for training? 
If so, what will happen to the land in the meanwhile ? 

59123. -Form the society now, give the young men the training, also select 
somebody to be in charge of their operations and to teach them, and also 
make the condition that they should work on the land and not get into the 
habit ot working as zamindars or being rent-receivers, would the scheme 
work? — I would not say that the scheme would not work, and I would be pre- 
pared to encourage such a society and try to make it work. One has no 
experience whether these people would work on the land; they have shown 
very little promise that they would do so. But certainly if a scheme of that 
kind were brought forward it would deserve very great encouragement. 

59124. I was thinking of that as a sort of alternative scheme to your sugges- 
tion that the young fellows, perhaps having the letters B.A.” after Ibeir 
names should work as haris. Perhaps tjbiey would then learn more than the 
ordinary agriculturists, hut I do not see any prospect of their working as 
haris yet. In these circumstances would a scheme of this character be likely 
to get consideration as regards the supply of land, especially at market 
rates? — One thing which I think is necessary to insist on is that he should 
not become, and he should not be encouraged to become, a mere rent-receiver 
living on other people’s labour. If he could he taught to work with his own 
hand and by his own labour to erect himself into the position of a zamindar, 
I think it would he an excellent thing to give all the encouragement that one 
can. The thing is happening all over Sind; small men in the Jamrao (there 
are large numbers of them) who started as ahadgars have, by working with 
their own hands, saved money and bought land in Sind and erected them- 
selves into zamindars. They are now going all over Sind and buying land. 
There is no reason why an educated young man should not work with his 
own hand, save money and prosper. I do not suggest that he should he tied 
to the land for the rest of his life, but if you can teach him to work*f^with 
his brains and superior character he ought to be able to get on. 

59125. I agree with you that the greatest possible discouragement should 
be placed on any inclination to become rent-receivers. My scheme is some- 
thing on the lines of co-operative housing societies. If I become a member 
of a housing society I am prevented from selling the house which they provide 
for me to somebody else without the permission of the society. The object 
is not to enable me to make an immediate profit? — ^The difficulty I had 
apprehended is this ; you say that the society would pay full rates ; presumably 
they would want .to pay in instalments? 

59126. Yes? — ^If the members of the society are turned out for various 
reasons, then who is to be responsible for the payment of the remaining 
instalments? 

59127. The society would consist of people whom the Revenue Officer would 
approve. After all, the land is worth something, and it would be security? — 
it would be rather difficult if the land were granted to a society and some 
of the members defalcated. I think a way could be found over this matter • 
1 would certainly be prepared to consider such a scheme very sympathetically 
and do what I could to make it a success. 

59128. I was thinking further that if there were societies of this character, 
they might be able to buy and hire out implements like tractors, which an 
individual holding 25 acres might not be able to buy? — That is probably a 
question on which the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, whom 
you are going to examine, would be able to speak. 
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59^9. There would be no objection from the Hevenue Officer’s point of vieTf 
to sell lands to such societies ?— None at all. 

59130. On page 39, you say that you hope that it will be found possible to 
^tackle the question of consolidation in Sind on the lines of the Punjab, but 
you think that legislation would be necessary, at least most helpful, to bring 
jn r^alcitrant members to join any co-operative scheme? — So far as I re- 
member, the question was a somewhat hypothetical one, whether under certain 
conditions I would approve of compulsion. In the present circumstances of 
.bind, ± do not think Sind is ripe for legislation of this character, and it has, 
in fact, been excluded from the Bill which is at present before the liCgislative 
Council of^ Bombay (Small Holdings Bill). There are very good reasons for 
the exclusion; in the first place, land in Sind, even when it is held by a 
wery large number of co-sharers, is not divided on the ground • it is cultivated 
.jointly and the produce is shared ; that is generally the case. But it is true 
that in the last twenty years there has been a distinct movement towards 
.actual sub-division on the land; it seems to have caught on in one or two 
.areas, particularly ; in Ratodero there is a good deal of it, and in Kandiaro. 
In one village I have discovered survery numbers divided into as many as 
fourteen pieces; but that tendency is not at present very marked, and I 
think .all that is wanted at present is, first of all, to prevent civil courts 
xecognising or ordering partitions below a certain figure; secondly. Govern- 
ment should refuse to enter in any official record of rights sub-divisions 
below a certain figure; thirdly, more important than any perhaps, the 
Irrigation Department should refuse to recognise' a holding below a certain 
.area as a unit for irrigation purposes: that is, that they should refuse to 
make separate arrangements for irrigation of a holding below a certain 
figure. 

59131. What is hahaho^ — Hakdbo is a water rate which is charged to 
^agirda/r^ who do not pay land revenue but pay a certain light water rate; 
it is intended to represent the cost of irrigation; any considerable improve- 
ment in irrigation is accompanied by a rise in the hahabo. But in olden days 
at was certainly loosely used as meaning any kind of water rate; nowadays 
as a technical term its use is confined to ]agirdar lands. 

59132. Was there any obligation, so far as you are aware, to spend what- 
ever was received in the shape of hahaho on silt clearance? — No, I am not 
aware that any definite obligation was ever undertaken. I think that some- 
where about the seventies an additional rate was levied from certain lands 
which was afterwards consolidated with land revenue, and it was said that 
■this should be spent on the maintenance of canals, which included silt 
■clearance. In those days, probably much greater importance was attached 
to silt clearance and silt clearance alone by engineers, because it was the 
infancy of the department and silt clearance was the most obvious thing to 
keep the canals in order. Now, of course, a great deal is done other than silt 
clearance, and it is a matter of some controversy as to the extent to which 
silt clearance is necessary. A great many old fashioned zamindars still 
think that the more they clear a canal the better their water supply is hound 
tg> be.. That is »pt a yiew which is accepted by the engineers generally, 

^he witness withdrew.) 
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Khan Bahadur SHAH NAWAZ KHAN BHUTTO, CXE., O.B.E. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

VSUBSTiON 1 . — Resbahoh. — (i) I am afraid this is too large a question for 
me to shed enough light upon^ in my answer, without making it appear un- 
wieldy. Our trouble in the Province of Sind is not want of improvement 
schemes, researches, analysing results, want of propaganda, publicity or 
demonstrations, but to make agriculture more paying, which, on account of 
having come to be known as not in the least a paying industry has gone on 
losing labourers instead of attracting them, so much so that we are at pre-^ 
sent working our land with hardly one-fourth the number of men that other- 
wise would be required if we are to adopt improved methods of cultivation. 
Researches into indigenous methods, (our present ones are very old) are 
necessary but I really cannot understand how they could be made to pro- 
duce profitable results to suit different places. India, as a whole, does not 
follow the same methods of cultivation; they are different in different places* 
according to the climatic conditions. Even in Sind the methods are not 
exactly uniform. In the Lar portion with so much water-logging and damp 
climate responsible for keeping people indolent and idle, we cannot expect 
much improvement. It will be sheer waste of energy to attempt to find 
improved methods for them. In Upper Sind districts the climate is very hot 
and the time for doing work is very short ; there the methods of milder places 
will not suit. I do not know whether researches for so many different places 
could be undertaken, because so much money would be required that India 
would find itself unable to afford it. 

(») Vetermary research . — ^My remarks apply equally to research in the 
veterinary branch. The animals — ^bulls. cows etcetera, may not be equally 
useful for all places, e.g,, the same milch cows giving so much milk in one 
place may be foimd suddenly to turn dry in other places. In the same 
manner, fat bullocks doing excellent work in cooler countries, may be found 
useless in hot places where alone strong bone and skin and not fiesh would 
keep them working. I do not know; you may undertake researches but the 
results may not be commensurate with the amount of money spent on them. 
Try, but every step in this direction requires to be taken with the utmost 
care, because after doing such expensive work, you find that you are no' 
better and all your money is wasted on so many research institutions. I am 
not one of those pessimistic people who despair of good in research institutes, 
but my eaqperience and knowledge of how these researches have worked show 
the necessity of caution. 

(fi) In Sind, in different parts, many researches have been instituted and 
the majority of them have not been I am sure, attended with success. This 
I take to be due, not to want of skilled workers or of field or laboratory faci- 
lities, but to causes to which the climate and the inadequacy of water supply 
facilities largely contribute. 

(c) Siltless water turns very rich soils into kallav ones ; the land adjoining 
the banks of canals carrying water above their levels are at once turned into 
Izalar and eventually become unfit for producing crops. These points require 
investigation. No way of escape has yet been found from the scourge of 
pests like locusts, crickets, etcetera, which in every year do so much 
danaage to the crops. Ringing of bells or sounds produced by striking metals 
against each other to frighten away locusts, have not succeeded as they are 
too deaf to heed them. Rats sometimes do incalculable damage to crops.- 
No device has yet succeeded in extirpating this pestilence. I do not know 
whether this Commission is going to recommend any research in this direc- 
tion in the interests of agriculture but the pest question certainly requires 
investigation, if not in preference to other problems, at least along witk 
them. I do not know if, in any other country, these pests do so much harmi 
as m Sind and continue doing it with impunity. 
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Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — In Sind, as yet, progress in the 
^direction of starting agricultural institutions has not been marked. It has 
only begun. In a few places, classes have been attached, and that too only 
very recently, to primary schools but they have not yet shown any indica- 
tion of success. 

(i) Does not arise. 

iii) Throughout Sind. In my opinion, classes should be attached to all 
schools and education in agriculture should be compulsorily imparted to stu- 
dents, and, if possible, from ten to twenty acres of good land commanding 
free^ flow should be provided as adjuncts to schools for practical knowledge. 
Agricultural schools to train up the present rural school master in practical 
agriculture should be opened in all the district towns of Sind, and then it 
will be possible to give adequate attention to agriculture in rural schools. 
It must be done in Sind, which is an essentially agricultural Province. 

(iii) Agricultural class teachers and, if possible, the head masters should 
be drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(iv) I have already stated that we have, in Sind, no school where agricul- 
ture is taught in a practical manner. 

(v) I would suggest that Government should make a rule that any student 
showing a bent towards agriculture should be awarded at the end of his school 
career, ten acres of good land^ free of malhana^ to give him an opportunity to 
put into practice the theoretical knowledge which he has acquired in school 
and thus to make him stick to his father’s profession with advantage. 

(vi) Does not arise because there is no agricultural school. We have one 
at Poona, started by Goyernment for the whole Presidency; but unfortun- 
ately it is impossible for us to attract to it students belonging to the agricul- 
tural classes from our Province who, on account of poverty, cannot even 
claim their souls to be their own. It is therefore full at present of students 
drawn from different classes, not agricultural only, and the result is that 
after finishing their students’ career, these students, with the exception of 
a few, take to Government service, finding it more paying to follow other 
pursuits in life than agriculture, which is not in the least a paying industry 
in our Province. 

(vii) As there is no agricultural school in Sind, this question cannot be 
answered on behalf of Sind. 

(viii) I have already stated that each rural school should be attached to 
a farm where agriculture in aU its bearings should be taught practically. 

(ix) They have at present very disappointing careers because it has not 
been possible for most of them to take up an agricultural career after finish- 
ing with their studies. 

(x) Not until some methods are found to make agriculture more paying, 
approaching, in its return, to yields from other industries. 

(xif Absolutely none, which is the most modest expression that I can use. 
Huge humbug is so much resorted to, but with absolutely no result. 

(xii) I have already said, by grant of awards of land to the most deserving 
of the students taught in the classes that I wish to see attached to all schools. 

(xih) All these classes should be under the control of district local boards, 
among whom I hope, as time progresses, there will be improvement in 
membership. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — ( cs) Demonstration and 
propaganda work depends for its success very much upon the kind of agency 
employed in administrative work. In Bind of late we have, under Dr. IVCann, 
two lieutenants, H. B. Gulmahomed and K. B, Azimkhan who both appear 
to be well-placed in their jobs for their different duties—one doing research 
and the other demonstration and propaganda. They are doing good work 
to begin with, and require to be encouraged to continue their good work. 

(h) Increase the activities of the department, increase its establishment, 
increase the demonstration of implements and tools, including ploughs, intro- 
duce good bulls, introduce tractors and threshing machines three or four of 
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irhich should be available in each district headquarters if possible. I would!^ 
go still further and say that each taluka should be given one tractor and 
one threshing machine, to be given out on hire and worked by the agency of 
the department, so that we should see the results that are claimed for them ^ 
and the rate of hire should be fixed in consideration of those results. 

(c) I do not know, but if experts were able to convince people of the' 
claims that they make, there would be no difficulty in inducing cultivators 
to adopt their advice. 

{d) The methods employed in Sind are yet in their infancy and I do not 
know whether any striking instance of a failure or a great success has yet 
occurred which may be cited. 

Question 4. — ^Administeation. — (a) I am always against centralisation. 
There is much to gain by entrusting the work to one Q-overnment rather than 
make it wait for advice or instruction in the conduct of that work. 

(b) I do not want the Government of India to come in between our im- 
provements and Local Governments. The latter should be trusted 5 much 
better if they are left unhampered by interference from any other higher' 
authorities. 

(c) (t) The i^ricultural and Veterinary services do not appear to be 
thoroughly efficient but they cannot be better with the funds at present 
available. 

(it) I hope that if the present rate of progress is maintained, railways 
and steamers ought, in course of time, to be equal to the demands of agricul- 
ture. 

(Hi) Our chief lack, in Sind, is roads. No roads worth mentioning are 
kept up by Government, and this indifferent provision of roads has resulted 
in an enormous set-back to progress in agriculture. I have known of in- 
stances where produce was harvested, cleared, kept ready, but was allowed to 
lie and go to waste and be eaten up by birds and beasts on account of lack 
of fiacilities for transport. These things ought to improve if Government^ 
were brought to attach to them the importance they deserve. 

(tv) A Meteorological Department does exist, but I do not know if it is 
of any good to agriculturists who do not know that it exists. Publication 
of the results of their observations about forecasts in the Government Gazette 
in English does not reach agriculturists. Accordingly, this department is- 
looked upon as another white elephant kept up by the Government. 

( 1 ;) and (vi) They are all right according to the present requirements. I 
would rather suggest, as all things cannot be done at the same time, that 
progress in all these lines should be maintained. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) and (b) According to my view none of the 
means employed hitherto to finance agriculture have succeeded; this is not' 
due to any fault on the part of agriculture ; it is because, as yet, no effective 
means has been found to make agriculture in our Province a paying indus- 
try. Consequently, the result is that agricultural indebtedness has become 
diironic, and repayment of loans and advances is not as easy as it ought to 
be. 

I have very little to say in favour of, but much against, the system by 
which iaccavi is advanced by Government. In the first place, the interest 
charged requires to be pitched as low as possible. Over six per cent interest, 
the present rate, is too much for an agriculturist to pay. I really do not 
understand why Government should not make it as low as what the Imperial 
Bank pays on deposits. 

As much as fifteen per cent of a taccavi loan filters away from the time tha 
iaceavi leaves the Government office till it reaches the agriculturist; and the 
Damocles! sword of Government that hangs over the head of the borrower 
until he makes repayment of instalments on exact dates, depending, as he 
does, for repayment on the realisation of his uncertain crops, dependent 
upon the vagaries of the most notorious Indus — ^these may be mentioned as 
reasons that have hitherto struck at the root of the popularity of iaocavi 
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and have oomp^ed people to borrow from money-lenders at donWe and triple 
rates or interest^ rather than take Government taccavi. 

QtTBsraoN 6 .— Aobioultosai Indbbtbdsiess.— (c) All snch measnres— the 
apphcation of the tTsnrious Loans Act, restricting or contracting the credit 
of cnltivators, or limiting the right of mortgage or sale, or malri-ng the 
rraemption of mortgage easier,— these are all merely temporary remedies 
\^ich omy l^sen the credit of cnltivators. These, however, do not exhaust 
the possibilities by which their conditions could be improved because, accord- 
ing to my view, impoverishment is not due to their lavishness but to their 
failure to get a living wage from their work on the land. These remedies 
have hitherto not succeeded in reaching the root cause, which is the incap- 
ability of the land hitherto to supply a living wage for the workers on it. 
These measures may be employed where necessary, but, first of all, steps 
should be taken to make agriculture a paying concern which at present it is 
not, as compared with profits from other industries or labour pursuits. At 
present, in Sind, it means complete distress and disaster if there are two suc- 
cessive bad years. 

Question 7.-— Fbagmbntation of Holdings. — ^This is a very important 
question, especially as applicable to the Province of Sind, where agriculture 
is mostly in the hands of the Mahommedan population with a rigid law of 
inheritance. This law is very ruinous and many generations of wise heads 
have not been able to improve it to any extent. For instance, if a Mahom- 
medan with a seven -3 erases holding dies leaving seven sons, according to 
Mahommedan law, each must receive an equal share; not only so but out of 
those^ seven jerabes, sisters, daughters, mother must receive a share. What 
this involves in sub-division everybody knows, and so much land must come 
under boundary lines. I am not exaggerating when I say that in an in- 
stance of seven jerahes divided as indicated above, nearly one-quarter of the 
land would go, or rather be wasted, under boundary lines. This fragmen- 
tation has caused much loss and, in some cases, the almost total extinction 
of families as traditional zamiiidars. I do not know whether Government 
could interfere in this but I hope that, in the present civilisation, even the 
bluntest Mahommedan ought to consider it very necessary to consent to the 
revision of our law of inheritance. Fragmentation beyond a certain limit 
should be totally restricted by some legal enactment. This seems to be neces- 
sary and Government should do it, if not in our interest, then in the inter^t 
of its own land revenue collection ; because, one of these days, it will find it- 
self in a most difficult position as regards making recoveries from the too 
numerous petty small-holders. 

Question 8. — ^Ibbigation. — ^In our Province, notwithstanding the number 
of irrigation systems that have been provided, we do not find ourselves 
immune from distress or sometimes disaster, from droughts and deluges 
and we have places where as yet no effective means exist to save our crops 
from being eroded and washed away by floods. No arrangements exist in 
any place to drain off the excessive flooding caused by rivers over-flowing or 
by breaches in hwnds or by downpours of rain. In Sind, we depend, for our 
irrigation supplies on the Indus — ^the most capricious river known in the 
world. Of late, owing to so many schemes maturing in the Punjab and in 
its upper rea(ffies, which are responsible for much reduction in it, we have 
ceased to get water in the proper season and sufficient for inundation over- 
flooding. This river is now in course of being husbanded and brought under 
control at a cost of some twenty crores of rupees. People have many mis- 
givings about the success of this huge project but I have had to consent to 
its being undertaken after a very great struggle in my mind. The fact that 
our Province of Sind receives a most inadequate water supply is evident in 
the large tracts of excellent cultivable lands lying waste and unoccupied. 
Our Province is essentially an agricultural one and yet, on account of want 
of adequate means of carrying water to all its parts, is known as the Hesert 
Province. I have seen most of the Indian Provinces and my conclusion, after 
a study of the irrigation conditions as they^ exist in several of them, is that 
our Province is a most neglected one, in which imiDrovements have proceeded, 
very slowly. 
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Our Barrage is intended to provide a perennial supply of water. If it 
cannot do that 1 am afraid all our money on it will be ill-spent. This Bar- 
rage affects only what is known in our Province as Upper Sind and does not 
affect an equally large, if not larger, part of it. Lower Smd. There will 
remain other parts where we must provide canals which will give people, if 
not a perennial supply, at least sufficient inundation season supply, which 
at present they get. It is feared that after the Barrage has been construct- 
ed this will be considerably contracted. I am going to mention our Begari 
Canal on which I possess most of my land. It is a canal of sufficiently big 
size but it miserably fails to meet the calls for water of the land commanded 
by it. The details of the land situated about this canal shows that much of 
it is allowed to lie uncultivated and unoccupied. The Begari country if 
provided with proper sources of water, ought to support at least 
thrice the number of its present population, most of whom now, on account 
of having to live on the starvation line, resort to the commission of thefts 
and depredations, making the lives of the few prosperous people insecure. 
Consider the question of the country below the reaches of the Barrage. That 
country, I mean about and below Kotri, ought to be provided with another 
barrage on the river to give people water at a higher level, otherwise I am 
afraid the Lloyd Barrage will leave them in a much worse position than 
they are in at present. 

(ii) and (m) About tanks, ponds and wells, of which we have very few in 
Sind on which we can depend solely for agriculture, I think enough is being 
done towards providing new ones or keeping the existing ones efficient, and 
I think the local Government may be trusted to do all that is necessary. 

There are no natural obstacles but of course there are artificial ones. 
Lack of money, and lack of interest on account of our Province being so far 
away from the seat of Government, are the only reasons that account for the 
lack of that extension of cultivation which is so necessary for providing the 
population with a living wage. 

(b) I am not. In most places detailed distribution Is left to landholders 
who break each others’ heads, and in some places where distribution is done 
by Government officials it is a source of annoyance and mischief and leaves 
so much authority in the hands of subordinate officials whom nobody can 
expect to exercise it honestly. In my opinion, the detailed distribution 
should be left to the landholders. Government should concern itself 
only with providing water for private distribution in proportion to 
areas depending on their distributaries. Government canals should 
be so well arranged, for example, by putting in regulators, falls, and 
undertaking clearances, that|;they wiU provide supplies at the mouths of all 
the distributaries. At present it is not so. The canals are worked so badly 
that we find that, in most cases, lands situated in the upper reaches leave 
very little water for the tail lands. No system yet tried has succeeded in 
making distribution even over the whole length of the canal. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a) (i) According to my view, to spend money in 
improving soils by Government is out of the question. Soils get very much 
improved by Nature’s ways, which provides silt water for flushing hollar 
lands. Leave this work to the holders. You cannot be equal to all the 
demands called for in this direction. 

(ii) I am not prepared to recommend any Government money being spent 
on reclamation of alkali or uncultivable land. All that ought to be done is 
to provide sufficient water to flush and drain off such lands, and any land 
which cannot be improved by this method is better left alone. It is not 
likely to be improved and it is a waste of money to try. 

(m) With our mad river it is needless to spend money to prevent erosion. 

(b) I know of no such instances and I can give none but I have many in- 
stances to give where money has been spent to no purpose. 

(c) Give them gratis to the cultivators, if possible to small men of the 
peasant class, providing of course ample water for irrigation, 
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^ Question 10. Feshlisees. — (d) I do not know of any place where an 
increase in the use of manures has come about. We can only find manure 
tor very small patches of land, not for whole areas. Will it not be prohibi- 
not avaihilfie?^^ attempt to manure every soil at places where manure is- 


(e) Not to my knowledge. 

(/) It is impossible to effect^ any change in this direction. People who 
must continue to do so, because they have no other fuel 
back upon. They know that cowdung smoke is injurious to their eves 
but they cannot help it. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (i) In our Province where labour is so scarce, the 
present crops must continue because they require least labour. Of course 
land that is cultivated with rice, as long as it continues to yield, as at pre- 
sent, a return equal to what is obtained from other crops, costs least labour. 
We cannot replace it by other crops to save water because we shall not have 
the cultivators nor the manure necessary to succeed with other crops. Mv own 
idea IS that unless Government is prepared to employ steamers to import 
large numbers of haris from other countries, nothing should be done to dis- 
courage rice cultivation in which alone we have been able to succeed in spite 
of labour difficulties. 


(ii) Rice cultivation supplies so much fodder that I, having most of my 
holding under rice cultivation, have never found myself in difficulty for want 
of fodder, but have such an abundant supply that I am able to sell the 
excess. 


(in) I think the present distribution is all right. It should be left 
entmely to the zamindars whose methods are good and will improve in the 
ordinary course and become more economic. I have noticed improvements 
already being effected in this direction; for example, during the last ten 
years, in some places the quantity of seed used has decreased by nearly half. 

(iv) I think the local authorities are doing what is necessary in this direc- 
tion by granting licenses to people living in nei^bourhooi infested by wild 
animals. 

(b) I have already stated that, as far as possible, in our Province the culti- 
vation of rice may be encouraged to the exclusion of all other crops, the rota- 
tion of other crops such as wheat, cotton, juar, grain and oil seeds being 
left to those who, owing to lack of the large quantities of water required for 
rice, find it profitable to cultivate these crops for export. 

(c) The substitution of paddy for other crops has proved most profitable 
and has been the means of bringing much land under cultivation in spite of 
the scarcity of labour. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) and (n)^ In the selection and rotation 
of crops, the cultivators are doing what is best, growing wheat and gram in 
rotation. Any interference would be inadvisable. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — (i) The small 
amount of work that has been done in this direction has so far failed to 
produce good results. It has not been found possible to deal effectively 
with the rat pest and now, in my neighbourhood, the cricket has come to har- 
ass the cultivator. It has been found to.be impossible to deal with locusts, 
the destruction of a few eggs here and there being merely a waste of money. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) Some improvement is taking place, but 
greater and steadier progress is necessary. All that is reqxdred is that Gov- 
ernment shbuld allot more funds for the purchase of improved implements - 
which, if possible, should be distributed free among the cultivators. A suffi- 
cient number of officers should be employed to go round merely to see whe- 
ther these implements are being worked properly or require correction and to* 
make arrangements for repair. Otherwise what happens is that such imple- 
ments, when they become damaged or out of order, are thrown aside as useless 
for want of mechanics to repair them. 
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(c) The only difficulty is that prices are too high. Prices of implemente 
should be brought down to the capacity of the cultivator to pay through a 
system of Government bounties. 

Question 15.— Veteeinaht. — ( a) I think it should be under the Director 
of Agriculture because he alone can see what improvements ought to take 
place to make it equal to the demands of agriculture. 

(b) (i) The present dispensaries are under district local boards. But 
officers appointed in their charge do not consider themselves wholly sub- 
ordinate to local boards which fact sometimes turns their heads and makes 
them offensive and irresponsible. 

(ii) Extension is needed and is being attended to. 

(in) No. It can only be done at the cost of their popularity which they 
as yet have not attained. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists mostly resort to the indigenous methods of treating 
their sick animals,. finding it so difficult to go to dispensaries which are not 
at present situated within easy reach of- every one. At present we have not 
•even one dispensary to a taluka. 

(ii) In our district, doctors go about the villages and attend to cases 
brought to their notice but owing to the shortness of their stay in the village 
are compelled to leave their patients before recovery. 

(d) Legislation is very necessary to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
'ease by contact. 

(e) I am not prepared to say because I do not know much about it. 

(/) We have never given a trial to preventive inoculation, and I am un- 
.able to say an^hing for or against its efficiency. 

(g) I think every Province must have at least one such research institute. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbanbey. — ( a) (i) I have no special suggestion 
to make. I only wish that the efforts that are being made shall not be allow- 
ed to relax. Improvement in this direction cannot be secured merely by 
spending money but will be secured by continuing the gradual and. steady 
work which is at present being done by the Local Government to whom this 
work should be left. . 

^ (ii) The dairy industry is not known in our Province. I have heard of a 
dairy being started at Malir or Landhi near Karachi but I do not know if 
it has yet been made to pay. I know of one started at Ruk which on account, 
of its having proved to be not paying has had to be abandoned. 

(b) (i) I have never heard of any overstocking of pastures resulting in 
any injury to animals. 

(ii) We have no enclosed pastures, to speak of, in our Province, All our 
livestock depends on grass that we provide for them at home. We usually 
send them for grazing and exercise to our own pastures or grazing grounds 
outside the district. 

(iii) We have not experienced it in ordinary good years because the river, 
on which we depend, always carries enough water to give us sufficient fodder 
crops in some part of the Province. 

(iv) Our animals are so brought up that they do not depend on green 
fodder but can Kve on dry fodder. Green fodder, where procurable, is too 
costly to be within the reach of everybody. 

(c) I have already stated that we do not experience that scarcity of fodder 
which the question suggests. In my whole life I remember only two such 
occasions and then we were able to tide over by importing grass from neigh- 
bouring Provinces. 

(d) It is not necessary in our Province. 

<e) The interest which they are taking at present is sufficient. 

Quezon 17.— Ageicultueal Industeies.— ( a) He toils throughout the 
year. During the internals of one or two months in every season he is 
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engaged in clearing jungle, improving his land, ploughing, clearing silt in^ 
the canals, etc. 

(t) Subsidiary industries have almost died out owing to their failure in’* 
competition with imported articles of better quality and finish put upon the 
market at lower prices. Mr. Gandhi is endeavouring to revive one home 
industry and his effort should be encouraged. 

(c) Our agriculture at present requires whole time labour not only from 
the males but from the females also. This constitutes an obstacle to the' 
expansion of subsidiary industries. 

(d) Government may please themselves. People have already commenced^ 
to do these things for themselves. The only way in which Government can 
encourage them is by grants-in-aid and protection. 

(e) The cultivators have no time to devote to subsidiary industries. 

(/) I think Government may do that. 

(flf) No other means. Additional rural employment is not needed in our 
Province of which the present population is already insufficient to meet the' 
demands of agriculture. 

(h) District local boards and Government should be entrusted with this 
work and should steadily follow the methods they have adopted^ 

Question 18. — ^Ageicultusaii Laboue. — (a) (i) Give them gf^^^?Bs of lani 
free nnd you will find swarms of labourers immigrating from placeB where 
there is a surplus, because otherwise they will starve in their hoittes^ I am^ 
speaking of Sindhis, the emigration of wliom out of Sind is unknown. 

(ii) Provide water and grant land. In Sind there is no cultivable land! 
remaining uncultivated. 

(&) There is a deficiency of labour in our Province due to the unattrac- 
tiveness of the agricultural industry which has proved to be the least paying 
industry and which does not give the haris a quarter of what they can get 
in wages as labourers in other industries. 

(c) As I have already stated, the only way to get over this difficulty is 
by making agriculture more attractive by reducing the burdens and pres- 
sure on it. 

Question 19. — Foeests. — (a) At present, as far as I can see, the forests 
in our Province are administered not to help agriculture but to supply fuel 
for towns and cities. People granted access to them have to pay more than 
they would otherwise spend on supplies of grass for their animals, in addition 
to the trouble and the difficulties put in their way by ingenious subordinates 
who sometimes prove a great nuisance. 

(&) Twenty or thirty acres of land free of malhana and on nominal rent 
should be granted to every village to grow grass and firewood. I also pro- 
pose that the existing forests should be handed over to the charge of district 
local boards. 

(c) I do not know any instance. 

(d) I am not yet convinced that afforestation can have any influence on 
rainfall or increase of moisture. 

(e) No. In our Province our villages are congested and we have no 
space where, afforestation may be promoted. 

(f) The Forestry Department is so keen on maintaining the forests that 
it will not permit adequate grazing. 

Question 20. — ^Maeketing. — They are satisfactory in our Province; but 
the roads should be improved to facilitate transport of produce and railways 
should give priority to agricultural produce. 

(5) I have nothing to complain of in this matter. 

(c) Please do not interfere with the people who are doing all that ia 
need^ in the matter ; you cannot improve upon their methods without 
spending money in ways which may be considered to be unproductive. 

(d) T tliiTiTr this is most necessary but the co-operative societies should be 
utilised and not Government officers. The latter, on the excuse of being 
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already over-worked, may throw away your handbills, leaflets, and advertise- 
ments containing information which would be of great benefit if properly 
distributed. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) The co-operative movement as at 
present instituted can only be encouraged and co-operated with, specially 
'by Government oflicials whose interests at present appear in some instances 
to clash with those of the co-operative movement. 

(b) Only this, that co-operative credit societies require advances of money 
at much easier rates of interest; otherwise not only is their popularity at 
stake but failure is almost certain. Advances are made to societies at rates 
of interest up to eight per cent though the societies can hardly realise sis per 
cent on their most fortunate agricultural investments. How then can these 
co-operative societies be expected to succeed P Arrangements should be made 
to provide societies with money at lower rates of interest. I do not know 
whether I am asking too much when I suggest that the money may be lent 
at rates not higher than those which banks pay to their depositors. 

(c) No such legislation is needed. Co-operation should succeed by its 
popularity. In Sind, so far, no such society exists or has been attempted. 

(d) I have under me something like 200 societies and I think they are 
doing fairly well. 

Question 23. — Genbrae Education. — (a) In this Province we have no 
schools that have been started for the benefit of agriculturists as a class and 
in which only agriculture is tau^t. * It would be very difl&cult to convert all 
primary schools into agricultural schools. We have very recently commenced 
agricultural classes in a few schools in some^ important places but have not 
yet provided the necessary facilities for agriculture to be taught in all its 
bearings. Let us hope we succeed. It all depends on money and co-operation 
of Government in providing agricultural farms commanding the best supply 
of water. 

(b) (i) I have not yet been able to discover a way by which the agricul- 
turist may retain agriculture as his profession in life and yet go through 
other courses of primary education. 

(it) We are just introducing compulsory education^ but I am afraid scar- 
city of labour and want of appreciation will prove insurmountable dijB&cul- 
ties which time alone will enable us to overcome. 

(lii) The explanation is very simple: when boys become of an age when 
'they can be employed in the fields they leave schools. In the Province of 
Sind, in some cases, the parents want to employ the improving intelligence 
of their sons in acquiring religious education by studying the Kuran; in 
other cases they put them into pursuits of life paying much better than agri- 
culture which is the least paying. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capitaii. — (a) Make agriculture more paying 
by reducing the burden and pressure on the land. By burden, I mean 
the assessments and perquisites that the zamindar must pay to remain firm 
in his position as a zamindar. Pressure could be removed by opening new 
tracts and providing^ greater facilities for water, bearing in mind that in 
our Province of Sind owing to the scarcity of labour, only flow irrigated 
crops can succeed. 

(h) The failure to secure adequate returns to the people working in agri- 
culture. That is the main cause to be contended with, the only remedy 
'being to reduce the burdens. 

Question 25*. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) In our Province, 
this subject has been transferred to the district local boards who may be 
trusted to proyide all that is necessary to promote hygiene and welfare. 
that is necessary is that Government should consider this matter to be as 
important as the subjects of their reserved departments. In the Govern- 
ment’s Budget only a few thousand rupees is provided for this subject; in 
fact it is a subject for which my experience as a legislator has taught me 
Government allots least money. 

(b) It will not help much now. Time alone will help. 
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(c) I have oonducied no enquiry nor seen the results of ahy enquiry con- 
ducted in places which I have visited in other parts of India. 

Question 26. — Statistics.— (a) The steps taken at present by the Local 
Government to collect statistics are sufficient. 

(b) I have no suggestion to make except that care should be taken to 
collect only accurate information. Persons employed to collect information 
very often, owing to pressure of work, invent it. 
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Oral Evidence. 

59133. The Chairman: Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, I think 
you are a large zamindar m the Larkana district? — Yes, I have lands in Larkana, 

59134. Would you be good enough to tell the Commission the extent of 
your holding of land? — About 10,000 acres. 

59135. How is that cultivated: by your tenants? — ^Yes, by tenants: whom 
we term harts, 

59136. What are the arrangements between yourself and your tenants? — 
Half-and-half. 

59137. On the hatai system? — ^Yes. 

69138. That is universal over the whole of your estate? — ^Yes, except oifc 
lift lands. 

59139. How about the lift lands? — The hari takes three parts and the 
zamindar two parts out of five parts. 

59140. Bo you attach importance to the prosecution of agricultural research 
in Sind, and particularly in connection with the irrigation to come from the 
new barrage? — would welcome it very much. The first difficulty we find so 
far as this Province is concerned is the poverty of agriculturists; even if re- 
search and useful suggestions are made, 1 do not think they will be able to* 
carry them out unless the state of the people is imi)roved. The root difficulty 
is the poverty of the agriculturists. 

59141. In connection with that, I see you make the suggestion at one part 
of your note that agriculture in Sind does not pay? — It is the least paying 
industry. 

59142. Bo you m^an that, from a zamindar^s point of view, it is the least 
paying industry? — I think from the zamindar’s point of view as well as from 
the point of view of the han. The av-erage area that a hart can cultivate* 
under the circumstances at present existing in this Province is, at the most, 
about six acres of rice land ; he cannot expect to get more than about Rs. 26 
per acre. With four members of his family : his wife looking after his house, 
preparing the food and carrying the food to the fields, his boy looking after 
his cattle and with a daughter to help him, wdth all that help, he cannot 
make more than about Rs. 20 per acre, say Rs. 120 for his income all the 
year round, with four people dependent on him. 

59143, Naturally, if he could obtain the land at a lower rent, by that 
amount he would be better off. Does the half-and-half system, as between 
zamindar and hart, appeal to you as a fair arrangement? — It is very fair, 
when we consider that the income of the hhatedar possessing about fifty acres, 
of the best land would be about Rs. 1,000. He must supi^ort his own family 
and keep oper door to guests; he may have to feed many other persons and 
there are all sorts of expenses; he has to maintain a horse to go about. 

69144. Bo you grow firewood on your estates? — ^No. 

59146. Have you any plantations of trees ? — We have had, but not many. 

59146. Were they an advantage to you? — Not very much. 

59147. Is there a shortage of firewood in your district? — ^We have forests 
round about. 

59148. And that provides you with all you want?— And we have lands near 
the Indus, where firewood is available. 

69149. Again, you suggest that the agriculturist in Sind is in fact fully 
occupied throughout the year; there is no period during which he is unable 
to employ his time fully on his land; is that so?— He has got some little time 
left to him; Mr. Gandhi has suggested the hand-loom and a|pinning; I 
that might be encouraged because that will provide him with his own cloth. 

69150- Have you examined the economics of hand spinning?— I do not 
know hew it compares with other industries. 

59151. You have not gone into that very closely? — It will not pay, but iib 
the little time that is left at the harts' disposal they may be able to turn out 
sufficient cloth for themselves. 
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^ 59152. But IS there land on your own estates on which one crop only is 
Taised? — Mostly two crops if we have a good season- 

69153. On the one-crop land, I suppose a cultivator does have a great deal 
of spare time in a year, does he not? — ^Yes, but then during winter he will 
nave to go about plying bullock carts on hire and doing clearance of karias 
and canals and that keeps him engaged for three or four months. 

59154. How do you suggest that agi-ieulture might be made more paying? 
Reading your answer to our Question 1, it would rather appear that you are 
not in favour of further expenditure on agricultural research but that^ on the 
-other hand, you are in favour of improving the quality of agriculture and so 
of making it a more paying proposition. Have you any plans in your mind ? — 

I am not against research, but I say that fir^t agriculture should be made pay- 
ing and then research will be quite useful : lhe\ will then be able to carry out 
suggestions for improved methods. 

59155. I think, if I may say so, in saying that, you are inclining to put the 
oart before the camel, surely if you want agiicultuie to pay, it is the research, 
if it works out as we hope it may, that will make it pay"? — For instance, we 
are told that as compared with Sind, Punjab agriculture is more paying: that 
1 attribute mostly to the inadequacy of water in Sind and perhaps to the 
fact that there is, here, so much burden on the land. If the latter could be 
removed and people devoted more time, perhaps it might he more paying. 

59156. On page 66 of your note yon suggest that throughout Sind, in 
your opinion, “ classes should be attached to all schools where education in 
agriculture should be compulsorily imparted to students.” Are you thinking 
there of the primary schools as well? — ^Yes, we have got primary schools. 

6915T. Do you think it a good plan to try and teach small boys how to 
farm? Do not you think they are better employed acquiring literacy at that 
age? — think if they are expected to stick to their own profession they ought 
to be taught something about it. 

59168. You are not much concerned with the importance of literacy; is 
that the point? — No, I suggest the classes should be attached to primary 
‘schools. 

59159. But you a^ee that the prime purpose of a primary school is to 
make the children, who go to it, able to read and write? — Yes, of course. 

69160. In answer to Question 2 (xi) “ Are three recent movements for im- 
iproving the technical knowledge of students who have studied agriculture?” 
You sav : ” Absolutely none, which is the most modest expression that I can 
use. Huge humbug is so much resorted to, but with absolutely no result.” 
What exactly is the huge humbug? — ^There are no movements at all; but I do 
not tlnnk this latter remark of mine is justified. 

69161. In answer to Question 3 (b): ** Can you make suggestions for in- 
‘creasing the effectiveness of field demonstrations?”, vou ask the authorities 
to increase the activities of the department? — ^Yes. 

59162. What exactly do you mean bv that? — ^If they are provided with 
more funds they will be able to have more shows and machines. 

59163. “ Improved crops, better crops ” do you mean better varieties of 
•crops as well^ — All the measures that are suggested. 

59164. “ Better implements and tools do you not think that, before that 
is possible, research is very often necessary? — You may have research by all 
means but most of the implements have already been found useful. 

59165. Then a little later on, on page 67 of your note, in answer to Ques- 
tion 3 (d), you say you do not know whether any striking instance of a failure 
or a great success has yet occurred. How about the introduction of the 
Egyptian plough and Pusa wheats; do you know anything about the Pusa 
wheats? — ^The implements have already been found useful to a very great 
extent. 

59166. So that has been a success? There is nothing like encouraging 
people a little, you know, when they have done their best, provided they de- 
•serve it! I want to ask you one or two questions about co-operation in 
this Province. I think you are Chairman of the Central Bank? — I am 
Chairman of the Larkana District Co-operative Bank. 
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59167. Are you satisfied with the progress of co-operation in this ProTinoef 
— ^Yes, it is doing fairly well. 

69168. Do you keep in touch with individual credit societies at all? — Yes, 
almost all. 

59169. Would you say that most of the credit societies are sound and sound- 
ly administered?—'! would say that most of them are sound. 

59170. Do you ever attend the meetings of the credit societies? — ^Yes. 

69171. Are they well conducted?— I attend the Bank Directors’ meeting, 
and when. I go round in the district I do go and meet co-operators. 

69172. According to your practice in these parts, who decides whether a 
particular applicant is or is not to receive a loan? — ^The directors of the ba^, 
and we have to depend much upon the local director of the area from which 
the applicant comes. 

59173. Do you mean the local bank directors?— We have about ten or eleven 
directors. 

59174. And they are spread about geographically all over the area? — ^Yes. 

59176. To what extent do the members of the primary society itself decide 
whether one of their number is deserving of a loan? Your primary credit 
societies are managed by committees, are they not? — ^Yes, they have got their 
own society. 


59176. When a member of such a primary credit society desires a loan, to 
whom does he apply?— ‘He applies to his own society. 

59177. WTio decides whether he is to have a loan or not? — ^That society has 
to decide; we do not deal with them individually. 

59178. Do you advance money to societies? — W'e do. 

59179. Then who are the borrowers whose applications are examined and 
decided upon by the directors of your Central Bank? — ^We decide only about 
.a society as a whole; we do not consider the ease of their individual members; 
that is for the society to do if we find that a society is quite sound and working 
very satisfactorily. 

59180. Do you ever make advances to individuals from the Central Bank? — 
No, not the Co-operative Bank ; they have the Zamindari Bank ; we do not. 

59181. Do you ever lend money from the Central Bank to any person or 
group of persons who are not co-operators?— No, we do not. 

59182. Is there a demand for long-term money in Sind? — Yes, there is, hut 
not very much yet. 

59183. Would you expect that to come with the development of irrigation? 
—Yes, people would take to it, but we have to be very cautious before we 
advance it. 


59184. What are you thinking of as long-term credit? Where do you think 
short-term money ends and long-term begins? How many years nifl.-yiTynTrn Jq 
you regard as a short-term loan?— A short-term loan at present is what we 
give only for twelve months or two years, but we extend it for a year or two 
more if the crops are bad. 

59185. What is the usual arrangement as regards long-term monev? — 
About ten years. ^ 

591^. And there is a steady but small demand for that: is that the posi- 

or Rs. 20,000 wouH be the 

maximum that I would rtcommend in each case. 

^87. laere U a certain demand for long-term money?— Yes, 
to the nee^ of the society; the certain demands come only from those who 
seek to redeem mortgaged prc^erty. 

®188. Jta answw to Question 22 (b) you say: “ Oo-operative credit societies 
remaie adTanom of mimey at mu(* easier rates of interest, otherwise not only 
» fhett pqpulanty at stake W imlure is almost certain. Adyanoes are made 
fe societal at mtas of interest up to ei^t per cent though the ^otaties^ 
hardly retdiw auc per cent on their most fcatuuate agricultural investments " 

I suppose the primary sooietiea can hardly be expected to leS m^ at 
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cheaper rates than they can obtain it at from the Central Bank? — They can 
afford to do so only with the help of Government. 

59189. What you are asking for is a Government subsidy; is that the 
point? — The Government’s own funds are deposited with the Imperial Bank; 
if they w’ere transferred to the co-operative bank they could charge the same 
interest. 

59190. Are you asking the Government to subsidise the co-operative move- 
ment out of the general revenues of the Presidency? — ^Not exactly, but as 
Government already deposits its huge surplus funds with the Imperial Bank, 
if some arrangement could be made with the Imperial Bank to transfer money 
at the same rate that they pay to Government, that will help to some extent 
to ease the situation. 

59191. \Vhat do your district local boards propose to do to improve the sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions in the villages? — ^We are proposing to intro- 
duce our own health officers; Government have just agreed to contaribute two- 
thirds of the expenses. 

59192. Do you think action is likely to follow* this consideration? — ^Yes, im- 
mediately, so far as our district is concerned, it will not take long. 

59193. How do the zamindars, as a whole, view the prospect of improved 
irrigation under the Lloyd Barrage scheme? Is it a popular scheme? — It 
should be popular under the circumstances. From our experience for the last 
two or three years, there is no other hope for the Province of Sind except the 
Barrage. They are anxiously aw’aiting its completion. 

59194. For perennial irrigation? — Yes. 

59195. Sir Thomas Middleton: The custom in your district is that the land- 
owner takes half the produce? — Yes. 

59196. What does the landowner do for that half? He pays the assess- 
ment- Does he provide anything in the way of bullocks, or implements, or 
other capital? — ^He makes advances to the Aam; he pays the interest; he 
does the clearance of the karias, and he pays the assessment. 

59197. Does the zamindar make advances to the hart without interest? — X 
Mahommadan zamindar does not take interest. 

59198. The zamindar furnishes the capital for cultivation? — ^He borrows on 
interest mostly, and advances to the haris. 

59199. You attributed poverty to the burdens on the land. Apart from the 
assessment, what burdens are there on the land? Are your local cesses heavy? 
— It is not only the local ceases; there are other expenses also which the land 
is expected to bear. 

59200. What are these other things, apart from assessment and local cesses? 
— ^For instance, rasai. 

59201. What is rasai 9 — ^When officials go about, we have to provide for 
all their requirements. 

59202. Bullock carts? — ^Yes. But not only that, there is also lapo; the 
official who makes revenue collections from the zamindars receives one to two 
annas per jireh (half an acre). Then there is so much corruption. All these 
burdens are to be borne by ihe land. 

59203. Can you give us an estimate of these in money? What do they 
amount to? What is the assessment on your land? — ^It is about Rs. 6-10-0, 

59204. How” much do these additional burdens add to your expenditure? — 
They cost a good bit. 

59205. Will they add a rupee or eight annas per acre? — Much more than 
that.^ 

59206. What are the cattle in your district? What is their condition? 
Are they of a big strong breed, or are they weak? — ^They are a bit weak. 

59207. Have you any bulls supplied by the Government? — ^The local board 
.does that. Government also bears half of the cost. 
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59208. Is there more than one hull stationed op. your estate? — So far, we 
have got only three for the whole of the district. 

59209. What is the breed of the bull that is Sent to you?— I think it is the 
yadi hull; that is a most popular breed in this part of the country. It can 
stand the climate. 

59210. Do the local board make any stipulation as to the number of cows 
that have to be served by the bull? — ^Yes, they do keep registers. The man 
who is provided with a bull is expected to keep a regular register. 

59211. Does the man who keeps a bull get a grant from the local board? — 
He gets four rupees a month, and after three years the bull belongs to him, 

59212. You were rather severe on the Meteorological Office in your evi- 
dence. I do not think that Sind gives much opportunity for forecasts? — ^What- 
ever it is, that is the fact. If you provide information to all the local papers, 
perhaps your object will be served. Very few can read the Government Gazette 
or the English papers here. 

59213. The only item in the forecast that would interest you would be the 
rainfall? — Yes. 

59214. There is not much to forecast in Sind? — But then we are interested 
in the rainfall in the Punjab and the Himalaya side. 

59216. You want to \movr how much water is coming into the Indus? — Yes. 

59216. You informed the Chairman that, on the whole, you regarded this 
new scheme, the Lloyd Barrage, as likely to he of ^eat benefit to Sind. But 
in your evidence you say that people have many misgivings about the success 
of this huge propect. You say “ I have had to consent to its being under- 
taken after a very great struggle in my mind.” What are your doubts? 
— We have no doubts so far as the Barrage itself is concerned, but we had 
toome doubts so far as the details were concerned. I refer to the excavation 
ot canals and such other questions. 

59217. The alignment of the canal? — ^Perhaps; the public was of opinion 
that instead of having all these huge canals and acquiring land and paying 
heavy cornpensation, if a feeder was taken to feed the existing canals on the 
right bank, that would help a great deal and save the expenses. But the 
experts were of opinion that it was of no use. So, we had to give way to the 
opinion of experts. 

59218. They have made careful surveys. Are they not likely to know better 
than those wffio have not examined the’ question at all? — ^They being experts, 
we had to accept their decision. 

59219. Sir Chunilal Mehta : In your remarks about research and the answers 
you gave to the Chairman, I suppose you mean that research ought to be con- 
duct^ with a view to local conditions. You mean it should be done in a 
manner which would bring out schemes w’hicli the cultiv-^itor cs^i afiord? — 
"What I mean is that there may be risks, but at the same time you should llnd 
out how to improve the prosperity of the agriculturist, so that he may be able 
to effect those improvements or carry out your suggestions. Otherwise, it will 
be of no use. 

69220. You have, perhaps had some instances where methods w’-ere recom- 
mended which were beyond the means of the ordinary cultivator? — ^Yes. 

59221. That has rather made you sceptical about certain improvements? 

Yes* 

59222. On page 68, you speak about the ill effects of sub-division, especially 
according to Mahommadan law. Of course, it is very gratifying to hear that 
you recommend that some legal steps should be taken and that Government 
should take them? — ^I for one would welcome it, but it is a very difficult ques- 
tion. Unless the community itself comes forw’ard, I do not see how Govern- 
ment can interfere. 

59228. I quite agree with vou that Government cannot interfere with the 
law of inheritance, wliethoi it is Mahommedan or Hindu Iffw. But you go on 
to say that fragmentation be vend a certain limit should be totally restricted 
by some legal enactment? — ^Yes. 
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^ 5922.4. This would be necessary, and Government should do it? — Yes, even 

in Government’s own interest. To that statement of course I stand, I am 
not talking now of the law of inheritance. I see that it is causing a good deal 
of Imrm and this is one way of dealing with it, ' 

59225. I am not clear about your answer to Question 22 (c). Are you re- 
ferring there to schemes of consolidation? — We have not had any experience 
except of agricultural societies at present. 

59226. Quite so. The question was whether minorities should he coerced. 
That is to say, supposing there were 100 men in a village and 75 or 66 per 
cent of them desire to have a redistribution and consolidation scheme and 
the rest simply stood out, some of them through pure obstinacy, would you in 
such a case recommend that there should be legislation to compel the minority 
to come in? — ^Yes; on principle it is very necessary, but you ought to have 
the consent of a large majority, at least 75 per cent or SO per cent. 

59227. The Raja of Parlaliimedi: You were talking about the haria. Have 
they no sort of occupancy right over the land w’hich they cultivate? — ^There is 
only one class called the permanent harts who have got the right, not the rest 
of the hatis who are tenants-at-wdU. 

59228. Suppose a landlord engages them for a couple of years, for that 
period do they not have any occupancy right? — ^It is very seldom that land- 
lords turn them out. They continue there for years and years. Some have 
been on the land for generations, but they have not got any legal right. 

59229. While engaging them, what is the understanding between the zamin- 
dar and the kcri? — The zamindar will have to make advances to the hari, 
provide him with loans and seedlings, have the harms cleared, and the hari 
will do the cultivation. THe zamindar will have to provide him with all the 
facilities. The produce is shared in the proportion of half and half; the labour 
will be the harVs, 

59230. Is fifty per cent collection effected on all crops grown? — It is done 
in all the districts except lift land. 

59231. Irrespective of the labour which each crop entails? — Yes. So far as 
I know, it is done positively in three districts. I do not know whether it is 
the same in other districts, but I think it is fifty per cent all over, except for 
lift land which involves more labour. 

59232. How often do yop have settlements? — Every twenty years. 

59233. If the zamindar applies for a resettlement, the land should be sur- 
veyed first? — All the land is already surveyed. The settlement is done by 
Government of their own accord, as soon as the time expires. 

59234. Is there any provision in the Act to enhance the zamindar’s rent 
periodically, say once in twenty years, when the resettlement takes place, in 
consideration of the rise of prices? — ^Yes, they do revise. In most of the oases, 
the assessment is enhanced, and in a very few cases it is reduced. 

59235. What are the factors generally taken into consideration when an en- 
hancement is sanctioned? — That ought to be known to a Settlement Officer. 
Their anxiety always appears to be to enhance the assessment. What factors 
they really take into consideration, I do not know. 

59236. In your parts you get your share of the produce in kind, not in 
cash? — ^Nothing in cash. 

59237. In the waterlogged areas that yon mention on page 65 of yonr note, 
is it not possible to grow even paddy? — They sometimes have rice cultivation 
where Waterlogging has not completed its ruin ; in the ‘ lar ’ portion they do 
not do transplantation, but broadcast the seed. They try transplantation at 
some places and broadcast in others but the crops do not come up so w^l. 

59238. Do you possess any of that kind of land? — No. 

59239. Why has there not been any^ attempt to drain that sort of land up 
to now? Is it not possible to drain it? — ^Possibly; the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture will be able to answer that question. 

69240. You have 'no knowledge of it? — ^I do not know. There is no system 
of drainage or anything of the kind so far. 
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59241. You do not approve of research work«on veterinary diseases f— Per- 
haps I have not expressed myself properly ; I do not oppose it. 

59242. Do you not have any animal diseases in epidemic form m your parts? 

— ^There are, and they are attended to. In my o'vv'H district, there are «nree 
or four veterinary dispensaries. 

59248. Unless they carry on research work on these epidemics, how can 
you give effective treatment?— It is absolutely necessary. 

59244. What are the most prevalent diseases among cattle in Sind? I can- 
not say. 

59245. You have no knowledge of them? — I know some, but I think you 
will have an expert to reply to that question. 

59246. Mr. Kamnt: As a zamindar, wdll you tell me fpni your experience 
how much income a man can get per acre from rice in Sind? — ^It depends on 
the kind of land and the facilities for water. 

59247. What will it be roughly? — ^The average for a small area can safely 
be taken at about forty rupees per acre, twenty rupees to the zamindar and 
twenty to the hari. That is for an area of about fifty acres. 

59248. Similarly, what would be the income for cotton? — I cannot give you 
the figure for cotW. 

59249. What are your other crops? — Juar, gram and wheat. 

59250. How much can you get from juar ? — ^At the most, one can get about 
twenty rupees. 

59251. Is it twenty rupees as a half share, or on the whole? — On the whole; 
sometimes it is even less. 

59252. Out of this, the zamindar pays land revenue assessment? — ^Yes. 

59253. In answer to very many of our questions the burden of your reply 
has been, rather than do various things such as applying the Usurious Loans 
Act, restricting or contracting the credit of cultivators or limiting the right 
of mortgage or sale, etc., the burdens on the land should be reduced, and by . 
burdens ” you have explained that you mean assessments and perquisites? — 
Yes. 


59254. Have you any idea of the pitch of assessment per acre of rice laud 
in your part of the country? — ^I have stated that it is Rs. 6-10. 

59255. Now, if Rs. 6-10 per acre is the assessment and if Rs. 40 is the 
income you derive, do you think all the ills to which the agriculturists are sub- 

i 'ect could be done away with by merely reducing this burden? — ^The zamindar 
las to pay about Rs. 6-10 as assessment. Then it costs about Rs. 2 per 
acre for clearance. 

59256. Even assuming that this amount of Rs. 6-10 were remitted by 
Government and the land were given to you free of assessment, do you think 
all the indebtedness in Sind would be removed? — blame the system of ad- 
ministration. What I feel is that since the Collector’s administration has 
become weak our expenses have increased, and so have the burdens on the 
land. 

59257. Do you mean that there are other burdens?— There are other bur- 
dens. Formerly the Collector was considered the head of the district and the 
Police, the Public Works Department, the Forest Department, were under bis 
control, and things were not so bad for the agriculturists as they are now. ' 
59258. On page 5 of the Gk)vemment memorandum dealing with Sind, we 

are told that the average assessment per acre in Sind is Re". 1-8 per acre? 

Hecause most of the land is lift land, and on lift land the assessment is low. 
that is w-hy they have worked out such a low average. 

59259. Would this apply to the class of land from which you derive an in- 
come of forty rupees per acre?— No; that is the best land. ' 

rasai* and lapo, I think there was a committee appointed some 
ago? Yes. And there have been circulars and Government orders from 
tune to time. 


Smi. Do you mean thai the nuwanoe has not been temoved?— It has not 
been removed. It continues as fresh as ever. 
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59262. Did you serve on that committee? — No. 

59263. But it was a people’s committee? — ^It was a committee of o£6icial8 
and non-officials. 

39264. You have stated that the district local boards are at fault with M- 
ference to the state of the roads? — blame riie Government, not the district 
local boards. There are veiy few provincial roads in this Province. 

59265. On page 67 of your note, you say Our chief lack, in Sind, is 
roads.” By “our” whom do you mean? — ^There are no roads worth men- 
tioning which are kept up by Government. If you will read the whole of my 
paragraph, you will find that I have thrown enough light on it. 

59266. Yes, I am just going to ask you some questions about it, but I should 
first like to get some light on the word “ our.” What exactly had you in 
mind? — ^Not the district local boards as much as the Government. 

59267. You know, of course, ihe value of good roads to the agriculturist as 
they secure better prices for his produce. I suppose you agree with that? — 
Yes. 

59268. Have the representatives of the cultivators, either on the district 
local boards or in the Council, ever met the cultivators face to face and ex- 
plained to them that if they had good roads they would get so much per cart or 
per acre more for their produce? Have they explained the position to the 
cultivators? — The necessity is acknowledged there. 

^ 69269. Have they asked their opinion or their mandate, as the representa- 

tives of the cultivators either on the district local boards or the Council, whether 
they should support a road cess or a road tax for the benefit of the cultivators? 
Have you taken that trouble? — ^We have actually introduced toll taxes. 

59270. But a toll tax does not cover the purpose of road improvement? — 
We are doing our part. 

59271. Have you explained the position to them and obtained their con- 
sent? — ^There is no universal consent; there would be some opposition as well. 
The majority of them realise the necessity, and they are prepared to bear the 
burden. ^ 

59272. You have not fortified yourself by ascertaining their e:i^ress desire 
in this matter, whether they would agree to a tax or whether they would 
oppose it? — have noticed that I have to face all the agitation so far as my 
district is concerned. 

59273. In favour or against? — ^Both in favour and against. 

59274. You have in this case fortified yourself by obtaining theif opinion 
and their consent? — ^Yes. As president of the district local board, I first in- 
troduced it in my district. 

59275. What prevents you from further explaining the policy, and getting 
the road tax enhanced ihrough the district local boards?— It will not be pos- 
sible for district local boards, imless Government come forward to take up 
some of the important roads and provincialise them. 

59276. Have you voiced the feeling that provincial revenues should come 
to the aid of the district local boards?— ‘Yes. 

59277. And, besides that, you are for an additional road cess? — Of course. 

59278. In answer to Question 20 <c), relating to steps to be taken to 
improve the quality, purity, grading, etc. of agricultural produce, you say : 
“ Please do not interfere with the people who are doing all that is needed in 
the matter.” Can you explain what is being done by the people for improving 
the quality and purity of agricultural produce? — ^They have done much; at 
least they are very anxious to secure the best seeds wherever they can be got 
and jimprove the quality as much as possible. 

59279. You say that the cultivators have no time to take to subsidiary in- 
dustries. Why? — ^Because much of the agricultural labour has been drawn to 
the neighbouring factories and' mills, and there is scarcity of labour for agricul- 
ture. 

' 59280. Then, Sind requires no subsidiary industries? — ^We do. 
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59281. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: Supposing rasat and lapo are refused what 
will be the consequence ?— At present only the zamindar who gives rasai and 
lapo is considered useful, and the criterion of usefulness is not based on im- 
provement of cultivation or increase of holdings by thrift. I think rasai and 
lapo should be discouraged to a very great extent. If a zammdar who is 
found to mortgage his property or to sell his land or get into debt, is not 
encouraged by the officials, perhaps he will know where he stands and he will 
not incur unnecessary expenditure. 

59282. Half of the produce is given to the hari and half to the zamindar; 
out of whose share comes the rasai and the lapo?— -From the zamindar s. 

59283. Therefore, the hari is not afected by rasai 7 — ^Except that he has to 
contribute to the labour. 

59284. One of the witnesses said that it is the recognised hospitality of the 
zamindar. Is that willing or forced? — I would admit that the zamindar is 
kno\\Ti for his hospitality. Of course you can accept hospitality from a well- 
to-do man. You ought to consider twice before you accept hospitality from 
a man who has gone under the Encumbered Estate Act and who has mort- 
gaged his property. Only hospitality from well-to-do people ought to be ac- 
cepted. 

59285. One of the* methods you have suggested for lessening the burden of 
debt is that co-operative societies should be able to lend money to members 
at a lower rate of interest, and you also sjuggesij that Government should de- 
posit money with the co-operative central banks just as they do with thq 
Imperial Bank of India. Do you mean that then tho central banks would be 
able to lend money to the co-operative societies at a lo^^er rate of interest? — 
Yes. 

59286- It has been suggested that pumps may be erected to lift water for 
irrigation. Do you think it could be done by co-operative societies? — ^Who 
will bear the cost? 

59287. Supposing money is lent to them by the central banks, and half the 
cost is met by share capital of the societies, do you think that co-operation 
can be made use of in that way? — Yes, if they get money at a lower rate of 
interest and permission to pay back the loan by instalments. 

59288. Government are at present purchasing grass for the Militaiy Depart- 
ment from contractors. Do j’ou think they could pumhase such grass from 
co-operative societies ^ The societies might then be able to pocket the 
profit? — ^Yes; they could make money. 

59289. You speak about the proverty of Sind, and you say that agriculture 
does not pay. Is that because of the relationship between the zammdar and 
the hari or between the zamindar and the Government? What party is parti- 
cularly to blame ?--Defioienoy of water is the first cause. Even where we get 
water, the duty is too low% The duty is fixed at 85 to 40 acres per euseo, when 
25 acres only can be irrigated by that amount. Then I have pointed out the 
other burdens and expenses. 

/ 59290. You say that it would be better to transfer the forests to the local 

boards. Is that because you think that there is some disadvantage in Govern- 
ment managing them, or is it because you want the district local boards to 
make money? — ^Not because I want the district local boards to make money, 
but because the district local boards would give more facilities to the public 
for grazing, etc. 


69291. You make a statement that the Sind zamindar is generally in debt 
and h© would welcome long-term loans either from co-operative societies or 
fxom Government. What is the period for which such loans should be given? 
—Ten years. In ten years they do not get more than four good seasons. 

5929?. Is it your opinion that such a thing is desirable? One of the wit- 
ne^es made a statement th^ money is borrowed for lavish marriage expenses 
and other extravagan^. Supposing you place at their disposal long-S 
loans either through the c^perative societies or direct from Gover^ent 
would it not be misused? What is your opinion?— It is the officials who sav 
that people are extravagant and spend lavishly,- the facts are to the contrary. 
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59293. You say that there is no scarcity of fodder in Sind; are you talking 
of your own district, or of Sind generally? — 1 understand that in some parts 
there is little fodder grown, but iiiey can be supplied by the other places ► 
Owing to the river Indus we have got grass in one part or other of every 
district, except Thar Parkar, a desert division which is out of the reach of the 
Indus and depends on rain, 

59294. In your district, you feel that the labour difficulty will be felt after 
the Barrage is completed. Mr. Bow seems to think otherwise. What is your 
considered opinion? — At present, as I have said, we are losing labour because 
agriculture is not paying owing to inadequate water supply, and labourers going 
to other industries. Perhaps when water is given under the Barrage scheme, 
all the labour may return to the land. 

59296. In your statement you have expressed your apprehension about 
Lower Sind after the Barrage is completed. Mr. Harrison told us this morn- 
ing that there was a report of Mr. Shoubridge and according to that report 
five lakhs or eight lakhs have been provided for the improvement of the 
Fuleli. Have you studied that report, and do you think that the amount 
provided is sufficient? — At the time the Barrage question was before the 
Council I had not read it. But I had a discussion with Mr. Shoubridge; we 
had a conference of the Lower Sind zamindars, and W’e had to convince the 
officials of our apprehensions. The Public Works Department may say what 
they like, but I feel that our apprehensions are real. Even now we see the 
effect of the Barrage system; since the Sutlej project has affected our supplies 
in the Indus in Sind, how cannot the Barrage at Sukknr affect supj)lies in 
Lower Sind. 

59296. On page 69 of your statement you say: In most places detailed 
distribution is left to landholders who break each other’s heads and in some 
places where .distribution is done by Government officials it is a source ot 
annoyance and mischief and leaves so much authority in the hands of sub- 
ordinate officials w’hom nobody can expect to exercise it honestly. In my 
opinion the detailed distribution should be left to the landholders.*’ Will you 
explain this statement ? In one place you are afraid of landholders breaking 
on another’s heads, but in another place you say detailed distribution should 
be left to the landholders? — In the interest of fair distribution, we should 
have a committe presided over by the Collector, and consisting of members 
drawn from the local zamindars, chosen from the head, middle and tail por- 
tions of the "canals and also the Executive Engineer as a member. A com- 
mittee will be able to ensure fair distribution if adequate water is provided in 
the canal. 

59297. You complain, at the same page, that you are far from the seat of 
Government. May I take it that you want Sind to have its own Govern- 
ment? — I do. 

59298. Would you like to have the Fragmented Holdings Bill extended to 
Sind? — I have not opposed it in the Council. 

59299. At page 67 you say that fifteen per cent of the taccavi filters away ; 
could you tell us how it filters away? — ^I think it is an open secret and known 
to almost everybody; even Government officials will not contradict it. 

59300. You speak oj the “ Damocles’ sword of Government ” hanging over 
the head of the borrower. Can you explain that? — Yes; at the time of repay- 
ment, if he fails to repay on account of crop failure, all sorts of hardships are 
imposed on him. 

59301. At the same page you say that tractors and threshing machines 
should he lent on hire by Government. Would you advise the formation of 
co-operative societies to rent them out to zamindars? — would advise that 
method. The Agricultural Department have introduced certain implements, 
but the results they claim for them are not justified by experience. I say, 
therefore, that Government shoud buy the machines and rent them to the 
people and convince them of their success. They should have no objection to 
doing so if the results claimed are true. 

69302. As regards meteorological information and propaganda, would you 
advocate the use of vernaculars? — ^Vernacular papers should be given all this 
information, so that people may know exactly what happens. 

(The witness -withdrew). 
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Mr. J. H. G. ]ERROM, Superintendoit, Civil Veterinary Department^ 
Sind and Rajputana^ Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 15. — ^\’'bterinabt. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Department 

should be independent. 

(6) (i) All existing veterinary dispensaries are under the control of the 
district local boards. This system is not satisfactory. 

(iO No; for want of funds, Sind, with a cattle population of 1,813,957, 
and an area of 46,507 sq. miles, is served by only eighteen dispensaries. 
More dispensaries are very necessary. 

(Hi) Yes. 

(c) (i) No; but there are signs that agriculturists are beginning to 
realise the benefits of veterinary science. Propaganda work by Veterinary 
Inspectors, touring Veterinary Assistance Surgeons and the local authorities 
are the only means of remedying this. 

(ii) There are ' no touring dispensaries. Last year, a scheme for the 
employment of itinerating Veterinary Assistant Surgeons was submitted, 
but owing to lack of funds the proposal was not sanctioned. 

(d) The chief obstacles are: — 

1. Ignorance of the people. 

2. Failure of local authorities in promptly reporting outbreaks of con- 

tagious disease. ^ 

3. Objections of the people to having their animals either inoculated 

with preventive -serum or, in outbreaks of glanders or surra, to 
having the animals destroyed. In this respect there has been a 
considerable improvement during the last two years. 

4. The infiux of cattle (disease-carriers) for grazing, from Indian States, 

none of which have any organisation for dealing with contagious 
diseases. Legislation would certainly be of immense value in con- 
trolling outbreaks of contagious disease but would be very expensive 
and, at present, owing to the ignorance of the majority of owners 
of animals, very difficult to enforce. More dispensaries and syste- 
matic touring of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons will improve 
existing conditions and enable the people to appreciate the bene- 
fits which the Veterinary Department can give them. 


(e) There is no difficulty in obtaining sufficient serum. 

(/) There ^e at present no obstacles in the way of popularising preven- 
tive inoculation as no fees are charged. Some years back, preventive 
- inoculation was not popular with the owners of cattle but having seen the 
good results obtained, they now, in many cases, ask for their animals to be 
inoculated during outbreaks of rinderpest and haemorrhagic septicaemia 
(g) Yes. 

(i) I would advocate the extension of the Muktesar Institute. 

(ii) Provincial veterinary research institutes working in conjunction 
with the Muktesar Institute might be started in the larse Pro- 
Vinces. ® 


(fe) I would recommend that special investigation should be 
by officers of the Muktesar Institute in the smaller Provinces 
larger Provinces by their own officers. ’ 


conducted 
and in the 


(t> Yes. The whole service would then be co-ordinated undei 
^e Superior Veterinary Officer could outline a poliev for tl 
India. 


one head, 
whole of 
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Oral Evidence. 

59303. The Chairman : Mr. Jerronij you are in charge of the Civil Vete- 
rinary Department? — Yes. 

59304. What is the principal cattle disease in Sind? — Rinderpest. 

59305. Are you using the method known as serum-simultaneous inocula- 
tion? — We are only using the serum-alone method; we have not used serum- 
simultaneous. It is rather risky, and 1 have had no experience personally. 

59306. You no doubt take an interest in the improvement of cattle? — 
When I first came to Sind cattle breeding was in charge of my department, 
but we have now handed it over to the Agricultural Department. 

59307. What is the policy ; to aim at the improvement of cattle as draught 
animal, or as milkers, or as dual purpose animals? — was hardly in charge 
long enough. As regards the Karachi cattle they are purely milch cattle. 

59308. Is there any non-Indian blood in that cattle? — ^None; it is pure 
Indian. 

59309. Then, in your campaign for improving cattle in Sind, have you 
attempted to popularize castration? — ^It had not been very popular up to 
last year when we introduced the Burdizzo method of castration. Since 
then the numbers have gone up. 

59310. You have no difficulty in obtaining sufficient serum and no com- 
plaint to make about the quality? — No. 

59311. Sir James MacKenna : What is your relation to the Bombay 
Department? — ^We are under the Bombay Government. 

59312. Are you under the principal veterinary officer in the Presidency 
or under the Director of Agriculture!* — I am directly under the Govern- 
ment through the Commissioner in Sind. Practically, I am in the same 
position as the , Superintendent, Veterinary Department for Bombay; I deal 
directly with the Government through the Commissioner in Sind. 

59313. You have no relation at all with the Bombay side, except with 
the Government through the Commissioner? — ^No. 

59311 When were you recruited? — ^I came to Karachi in 1921. 

59315. Are you from the Royal College? — ^Yes. I qualified in 1907. 

59316. Professor Gangvlee : We are told that cattle-breeding is not a 
paying proposition in the Bombay Presidency; do you subscribe to that 
view? — ^I have no experience of the Bombay Presidency. As regards this 
Province (Sind) there is extensive breeding of cattle in Karachi district; 
the Karachi cattle are well known. 

59317. Is it due to the export trade in cattle? — ^There is a big export 
trade in Karachi cattle; they are known in many places. 

59318. Specially in Argentina? — They are exported to Java, Formosa 
and Ceylon. 

59319. Having that export trade, you can say that cattle-breeding might 
be a paying proposition? — ^Yes. 

59320. Is the demand for your Bhagnari cattle or for dual purpose 
animals? — I do not think there is any export trade in Bhagnari cattle. 
The export demand is mostly in Karachi cattle, which are milch cattle. 

59321. Is the value of these cattle based on the milk yield? — ^Mostly on 
the milk yield; especially those cattle that go to Ceylon, they are all for 
milking purposes. 

59322. Do you hold out any prospect for buffalo breeding? — I have had 
no experience of buffalo breeding; my experience of cattle breeding was 
only for nineteen months. 

59323. You say that the present system of having veterinary dispensaries 
under the district local boards is not satisfactory. Have you any definite 
reason for that view? — ^It is a system of dual control; the Veterinary Sur- 
geon in charge of dispensaries is provided by Government who pay his 
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salary and travelling allowance, but "flie other expenditure is controlled by 
the local board. 

59324. You think that this dual control will not work?— I want either 
Government control or local board control. 

59325, You say that some years ago preventive inoculation was not 
popular, but having seen the good results they now in many cases ask for 
inoculation; you think the prejudice is not impregnable? — Propaganda and 
opening of more dispensaries will gradually make the people realise the 
benefits to be derived from inoculation. 

59326. You consider that legislation would be of immense value in check- 
ing animal diseases? — ^Undoubtedly. 

59327. But you are afraid of the unwieldy machinery that may be 
necessary? — I think the expense and the number of veterinary police re- 
quired would be tremendous. I do not think, in the present stage, it 
would be possible. Near Sind we have several Indian States where t We- 
is no legislation; and I do not suppose there would be any advantage in 
enforcing legislation in Sind, unless the States also were brought under 
the same legislation. During the last few years we have traced several 
outbreaks of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease to cattle brought in 
from adjoining Indian States. 

59328. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: What is your actual relationship with the- 
Agricultural Department? How do you come in touch with them? — the 
Agricultural Department wants us to do anything we always give them- 
whatever help we can; but we have got no actual relationship with Ihe- 
Agricultural Department. 

59329. A suggestion has been made that your department should be 
brought under the Minister of Agriculture; what is your opinion? — I am 
inclined to agree with that, but ours is a technical department and it should 
be under a veterinary officer. 

59330. In paragraph 3 (d) (2) of your note, you complain of the failure of 
local authorities in promptly reporting diseases; what do you mean by 
local authorities? — The reporting of contagious disease is done by tapedarsy 
but in actual practice these men have so much other work to do that they 
do not bothei about reporting diseases. Although it has improved during; 
the last three or four years, it still leaves much to be desired. 

59331. Do you go outside Sind? — ^I go to Rajputana also. 

59332. What staff have you got? — ^For Sind we haye two Inspectors ancJ 
twenty-one Assistant Surgeons. That is all the staff. For Bajputana, it 
is practically unorganised; there are only two dispensaries, one of which is* 
in charge of a local board and the other in charge of a municipality. 

59333. Do you attend to cattle disease only when you are called upon; 
or do you attend to it on your own initiative? — The Veterinary Surgeons- 
in charge of dispensaries go on tour for one week in a month. They are- 
not doing it just now, because we have not sufficient budget allotment. 
When they do tour they enquire in the villages about cattle diseases, andi 
if there are any they attend to them. 

69334. Your staff is insufficient? — Yes. 

59335. Would you like it to be added to ? — ^Yes; the ideal would be one 
Veterinary Surgeon in charge of each taluka. 

59336. Sir Thomas Middleton: What are the usual diseases you treat in 
your ejighteen dispensaries ?— The great majority of them are wound cases of 
various kinds; it is the chief thing one sees in camels and bullocks. 

69337. What is the usual class of animal.?— Usually bullocks; then 
camels. 

69338. Do. you get surra?— It is always with us; we have a few cases 
each year. Last year we had about ten cases in camels. 

59339. You said you had two Inspectors and twenty-one Assistants 
There are eighteen dispensaries. What about the other three Assistants?— 
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The three are kept in reserve. One I keep in Karachi where there is a 
wery big dispensary. 

59340. The whole of your staft is engaged for dispensary work, except 
the two Inspectors^ — I have two reserve men who help in dealing with 
contagions diseases. 

59341. Are there any dispensaries in which you ought to have a couple 
of men? — ^Karachi is the only one big enough to employ two Veterinary 
Assistants; most of the dispensaries have compounders in addition to the 
veterinary assistant surgeons. 

59342. How do you recruit these Assistants: where do they come from? — 
They are all except one, Sindhis; they are given scholarships to the Bom^ 
bay Veterinary College by Government; we are allowed six scholarships for 
Sind scholars; at present we have five men studying there. 

59343, You have none from the Punjab College? — We have got one man 
who was recruited some ten or fifteen years ago. 

59344. What do you pay them on appointment? — ^They start at Rs. 75, 
going up to Rs. 155. The two Inspectors start at Rs. 175 and go up 
to Rs. 225. 

59345. Yoa say that in a country like Sind you want twice as many? — 
Many more; the dispensaries are much too scattered. 

59346. Supposing there were to be a large increase, do you think you 
would get men enough coming forward at the salaries now offered? — ^I think 
-so; of course we could not get all Bombay graduates because they are at 
present all employed, either in Bombay or in Sind. 

59347. You would have to train Sindhis? — ^I do not think, it would 
be absolutely necessary to train Sindhis, although the Sindhi is certainly 
more popular than an outsider amongst the people. 

59348. You have come across no difficulties in the way of recruitment? — 
Ko, not up to now. 

59349. What is the usual age of castration of the working bullocks? — 
From six months up to two years; we castrate them up to two years. The 
Italian methods that we are trying now we have found in practice to be 
not very successful with animals over two years old ; we have some difficulty 
in crushing the cord. We have had a few cases where Veterinary Assistants 
have castrated old bulls but it has not been at all successful, so that we 
now limit our work to young cattle. 

59350. Are there any districts in Sind where you have as big a class of 
working bullocks as you have in Rajputana? — ^I do not think so. 

59351. Can you tell me whether these Rajputana cattle are castrated 
Tznder two or three years old? — ^It is done by native quacks there. 

59352. But do you happen to know the usual age? — No. I have very 
little experience of that; they are older, I believe. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Th& Commission then adjourned till Tuesday, the 85th October, 1987, 
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Mr. A. A. MUSTO9 CXE«, M.Iiist.CJE., Superintending Engineer^ 
Uoyd Barrage Circle, Karachi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Rebeabch. — suggest the necessity of establishing and 
maintaining experimental stations at several points in the Barrage area for 
investigating particularly the reclamation of kalla/r lands, duties of water 
for various crops, prevention of waterlogging, efficient drainage methods, 
and suitable rotations of crops. 

Question 3. — ^Dbmonstbation and Pkopaganda. — ^If possible, crop experi- 
ments should be conducted on the lands of cultivators, with their normal 
water supply. Gultivators are sceptical of results obtained at Government 
farms, as they suspect that heavy waterings are given and that the statis- 
tics of manuring etc., are understated. 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. — Road and rail facilities should be greatly 
extended and improved in Sind to enable easy marketing and export of 
crops. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — Seed might be issued free of cost and valu^- 
rcovered from the^ crop till good strains are established. Seed depots might 
be wholly or partially financed by Government and administered either by 
co-operative societies or by Government. 

Question 6. — ^Agbioultubal Indebtedness. — Please see Question 22 (t) (i). 

Question 7.— -Pbagmbntation of Holdings.— When a holding has reached 
the eoonomio limit of size, would it be possible to legislate that when by 
the death of the owner, it is liable to fragmentation, the State should pur- 
chase it at an official valuation, or at the price fetched by its sale at 
auction, whichever be greater, the condition of sale to be that the holding: 
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is not to be reduced by part sale or future fragmentation? Any of the 
descendants of the late owner should have the option of retaining the hold- 
ing unbroken, ^ or could bid for it in auction. This may be diifficult to 
arrange but might offer a solution to the serious danger of fragmentation. 

Question 8. — Iit:ieuGATiON.‘^a) (t) 1. I would suggest the early investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of a barrage on the Indus at the extreme north 
of Sind to regulate the supply to lands north of Sukkur and Rohri. Close 
contouring of the country should be done at once wherever not already 
done. 

2. Similarly, the possibilities of a barrage in the neighbourhood of Slotri 
to supply the lands between that town and the sea on both banks should 
be investigated. It appears at first sight that the latter scheme would 
be difficult to make remunerative owing to the limited area to be served 
and^ the poorness of much of the land, which is largely devoted to rice 
cultivation. The scheme has already been mooted many years ago. (Tide 
the Eastern and Western Delta Canal projects.) 

3. 1 would suggest the early starting of rainfall recording stations in 
the Baluchistan mountains to the west and north-west of Sind, an investi- 
gation of the run-off available, and of suitable sites for storage reservoirs 
in these hills Such reservoirs might be made to supply canals for feeding 
the rich submontaine tracts lying between the hilh and the areas com- 
manded by the Lloyd Barrage, and the areas between the hills and any 
further areas which can be commanded by other future canals firom the 
Indus in ocnnection with the possible barrages suggested in 1 and 2 above. 

Such schemes for storage reservoirs are not likely to be needed for a 
good many years to come, but would undoubtedly become practical politics 
when the Barrage areas are fully developed. At present we have absolutely 
no information about the rainfall in this vast mountainous region. When 
storage schemes become necessary it will be an irreparable misfortune if 
rainfall statistics have not been collected for many years in advance so that 
reliable estimates of run-off can be framed and projects prepared therefrom. 

The only indication we now have of this rainfall and run-off is in the 
great floods or spates which periodically pour throu^ the gorges in the 
eastern boundary of these hiUs and debouch over the plains. There are 
many such gorges in the western Nara district of which the principal is 
the Gaj Nai, the torrent issuing from which has been estimate to carry 
as much as 200,000 cusecs for several days at a time and smaller floods 
for much longer periods. 

These floods at present bring cultivation and prosperity to the submon- 
taine tracts such as the Johi Pat, but bring ruin to the low-lying lands 
commanded by the canals from the Indus. If this water could be stored 
and issued by regulated channels it would be a source of great wealth to 
the district and would save much damage to present and future river 
irrigated lands and to railways. It is possible that an ample water supply 
under pressure could be stored for supplying Karachi city and irrigating 
high lands in Karachi district. These possibilities are mere suggestions 
and can only be investigated after information as to rainfall and sites for 
storage works have been collected. The torrents which issue from these 
hills periodically and cause so much trouble and damage to railways and 
canals are an indication that there is heavy rainfall in the interior of 
these mountain ranges which might be stored and utilised. 

(fi) The existing methods of distributing canal water in Sind are en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, i.e., by open haria heads or plain sluices usually ex- 
cavated to canal bed level. This enables the Jcarias in the upper reaches 
to take the major portion of the canal supply and makes it practically 
impossible to distribute the available supply equitably throu^out the canal. 
A form of module or self-regulating outlet should be used for every out- 
let from the canal. There is a number of successful modules in use in 
the Punjab and on the Jamrao system in Sind. These should be adopted on 
all new canals, and wherever possible in existing inundation canals, though 
it is a more difficult matter to obtain completely satisfactory working of 
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’fche modules under the extreme variations of level obtaining in the old 
inundation canals. 

I have no personal experience of the working of moduled^ outlets but 
biave inspected a number, and studied the literature and statistics on the 
•‘subject, and am satisfied that they are fully satisfactory. 

On the other hand, I have held charge of a canal sub-division and dis- 
trict with nothing but the open type sluices and have seen the impossibi- 
lity of making an -equitable distribution with such outlets. 

Question- 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) I consider that all natural valley lines should 
be kept entirely open and given a free outlet to some main drainage line. 
^0 canal or water channel of any kind should be allowed to cross such 
valleys or depressions, which should become the enforced boundaries of 
distribution systems, and sub-systems. Unless such valleys are well defined, 
i.f., having fairly steep sides and a well defined bottom (which they seldom 
have in Sind) a directing channel or drain should be excava-ted along their 
Jowest line and be kept free of crops or undergrowth. 

(ii) I believe much of the waterlogged (and therefore uncultivable, and 
in many cases alkali) land in -Sind is due to the complete blockage of these 
main and sub-valley lines by canals and water courses, which not only pre- 
vent the run off of drainage, but actually form the depressions into water- 
logged reservoirs which effectually block all drainage from the higher lands 
sand raise the subsoil water level throughout the tract. 

(b) Not from personal knowledge. 

(c) It would be sound business to give full remission of assessment for 
the first year’s crop, half remission for the second year and a quarter remi- 
ssion for tho third year, after assessing ordinary remission according to 
the value of the crop. Some such sliding scale of preferential treatment 
would encourage progressive efforts at improvement of the soil and would 
■eventually give a reclaimed area of good value to the State and the owner. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — ^Where large holdings are prevalent, or 
■even large areas in one open stretch consisting of various holdings, culti- 
vation by steam or motor tractors should be encouraged, as this enables 
deep and rapid cultivation to be done and reduces the number of cattle 
necessary. Deeper cultivation will become more desirable as the intensity 
of cropping increases and as deep rooted crops are developed. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) Please see Question 12. With the great 
increase of cultivation which will follow the Barrage canals and the much 
greater outlet for manual and animal labour in attending to crops, it 
will undoubtedly be profitable and essential ^ to economise such labour, 
wherever possible, by the substitution of machinery and pa^re efficient im- 
plements than are now used by* the cultivator. A better plough than the 
wooden country implement wiU be one of the first things necessary. It 
is probable that a well-made country iron plough, designed and made on 
the spot, will better meet requirements than European designs. It would 
•seem advisable to encourage tho opening of up-to-date workshops for making 
i&uch ploughs and other implements at suitable centres throughout Sind. 
Chaff-cutting machines, reapers and binders, harrows, disc ploughs, winnow- 
ing machines, threshing machines, and other agricultural plant will be 
required and most uf these could be made locally. Where the plant or 
capital on a holding is insufficient to provide engine power for driving the 
plant, an efficient bullock gear will be a desirable source of power. This 
could also be made locally. Cotton gins and baling presses, oil mills, etc., 
will be required, but private enterprise will probably meet the demand 
without intervention by Government. 

(b) Apart from demonstrations by the Agricultural Department of the 
use of such implements and machines (and these demonstrations should be 
made on cultivators’ land hy a travelling party going from village to 
village with the implements), co-operative societies should be encouraged 
to stock and issue such implements on easy payment terms. The societies 
ahould, if necessary, he assisted financially to start by Government, but 
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should almost immediately become self-supporting. They might also maiziK 
tain a repair depdt. 

(c) I believe the manufacturers of agricultural implements seldom have- 
resident representatives who are in constant touch with the people and their 
requirements. (This would be obviated if manufacture were started at- 
various centres in Sind.) Hence, they design and make unsuitable imple- 
ments. To alter a design, and the plant for making it, involves considerable 
outlay and increases the price of the implement. Hence the necessity for 
the^ maker being on the spot, studying the requirements, and getting his 
design right, before manufacturing. The officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are non-technical men who do not understand the manufacture side of 
the matter and I believe they do not realise the difficulty and expense of alter- 
ing designs of even simple implements. It would, therefore, be far better for 
the makers personally to study the requirements on the spot and make* 
their own designs rather than rely on the Agricultural Department for 
information. Probably the greatest difficulties in the distribution for sale- 
of such implements are the lack of reliable selling agents in the mofussil, 
and the difficulty of the cultivator in putting down cash for his purchase. 
Both could be overcome by co-operative sale depots as suggested above. 
One such depot should be arranged for suitable groups of villages. 

Question 17. — ^Agbicultueal Industkies. — (d) Please see reply to Quea-. 
tion 14. Private enterprise should develop these industries if facilities 
are given. 

(e) Possibly, but part-time labour is not of much use to any industrial* 
concern, whose plant and staff need to be kept constantly employed. 

(/) Yes. By practical experts in such industries, not by amateurs or 
college youths good with their pens. 

io) With the introduction of perennial water there will be far less, 
idle time for the rural population. (Vide pages 15 to 21 Vol, VI Lloyd 
Barrage Canals Project, 1919-20.) 

Qi) Yes. By the encouragement of flower and vegetable gardening rcmnd 
their houses and a certain amount of control over buildings in villages. 
Elementary town planning could easily be done by local bodies, assisted, if 
necessary, by Government; and the building of village ‘‘slums” should be 
prevented. If every house were compelled to have a certain amount of 
land around it and horticultural shows were instituted, with prizes for the* 
best gardens, great improvement might be effected in the health conditions 
and amenities of their environment. Public bodies should be encouraged* 
to plant and maintain trees in the villages and provide public gardens and’ 
play-grounds, on however humble a scale. 

Question 18. — ^Agricultubal Labour. — (a) (i) and {ii) For permanent 
migration selected parties of agricultural labour and zamindars from over- 
populated areas might be brought by free excursions and shown the under-, 
populated areas and conditions. Advantageous conditions for the purchase 
of land might be offered to these zamindars and the surplus labour might 
be introduced to zamindars who were short of labour. These men would’ 
then spread the news in their villages and others would follow if the con- 
ditions were satisfactory to them. 

(b) 1 am not aware of any acute shortage of agricultural laboilr in- 
Sind. I think land with a good water supply is never out of cultivation* 
for want of labour, but I have been out of touch with actual agriculture 
as seen by the district officers for the past twelve years and conditions may 
have changed since the War. For the transplanting and reaping of rice a 
good deal of extra labour is needed for a short season, and in the principal 
rcie tracts, viz., Larkana and Begari and the Mithrao and Karachi district- 
areas this labour comes in from the adjoining country, i.e., from Baluchis^ 
tan and the Thar Desert respectively, and returns in time for its own 
harvesting or cattle tending. 

(c) I doubt whether this will be necessary in the newly opened areas 
under the Barrage. If the available lands are sold by auction, -fche buyers 
will import their own labour if necessary, more especially as a number of 
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th© buyers will doubtless come from over-populated and fully developed 
areas in the Punjab and elsewhere. If not, it would ^be possible to en- 
courage the development (and sale) of such lands by giving free water and 
no assessment for the first one or two years after sale. This should prove a 
great inducement and would not cause a great loss to the State if it were 
found really necessary. The increased competition and sal© value due to 
such concession would probably more than cover the temporary loss of 
revenue, or the collection of assessment might be postponed for one or 
two years and collected thereafter in instalments. 

Question 19.— Forests. — (a) I am not sufficiently conversant with present 
practice. 

(6) Yes, by granting remission (partial or total) of assessment for areas 
sown with firewood producing trees, or fixing low assessments for same and 
for fodder crops. 

(e) I should think there certainly would be, for the supply of firewood, 
charcoal and cheap timber for the villages. 

Question 20.— Marketing. — ^This is a matter where the commercial com- 
munity could give the best opinion. 

Question 21. — ^Tariffs and Sea Freights. — (a) The customs duties on 
agricultural implements and machinery must increase the price to the 
cultivator though they are very low, being only two-and-a-half per cent, 
I believe. Still, every little helps, and they might be removed. Even if 
local manufactures spring up, competition is always healthy, and there 
will be need for some imported implements and machinery for years to 
come. 

(b) Sea freights are often very high. It should be considered whether 
supplies for co-operative societies could not be shipped by the Director 
General of Stores, London, under his freight contract, which is on more 
favourable terms than the open market. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) Every possible step should be taken 
noth by Government and non-official agencies to encourage the growth of 
co-operation which will be on© of the greatest factors in future prosperity 
and development. I would suggest that Government should employ an 
expert in this work from, say, Sweden or Denmark, or from England, if 
'’his work has been sufficiently developed there to give real experts. I do 
^lot consider that the employment of amateurs from the ranks of the I.O.S. 
is the best method of developing specialised subjects. These officers may 
bo able men and Jacks-of-all-trades, but they are masters of none, since 
they never devote a life time’s study and practice to any on© subject. It is 
not so much administrative capacity which is required as intimate knowledge 
of methods, and long experience of applying them. If the right type of 
man \nth these qualifications is selected, he will be quite able to taclde the 
administrative side of his work. There must be many such available. 

(b) I am not sufficiently conversant with recent developments in the 
organisation of the various co-operative societies to know whether the 
following suggestions have or have not already been tried, but I give them 
for what they are worth. 

(i) Credit Societies , — ^If these can arrange advances to meet the current 
expenses of cultivators for developments, and on reasonable terms, against 
fairly devised mortgages on holdings, live or dead stock, or crops, they 
should be of great value to the industry. The question of advances for 
domestic purposes is a very difficult one, since indebtedness on extortionate 
terms must react on the cultivator’s ability to finance his land. If anything 
can be done to repay such existing debts and suWitute a loan on rea- 
sonable terms, while at the same time preventing future extravagance, it 
would be a great help to agriculture. 

(«) Purchase Societies , — ^I have already suggested in reply to Question 
14 (b) that co-operative societies should stock, sell on easy terms, and 
repair implements and machinery. They might ^Iso possibly hire out such 
implements purchased from co-operative funds, but this would probably be 
unsatisfaetory and difficult to arrange on fair terms. 
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(iii) Sc^e of produce and stock , — I believe very great success has been 
obtained in Europe by such work being done on a co-operative basis and 
it seems well worth while for an expert to investigate this, if not already 
done. 

(tv) General improvements to land , — ^Where such improvements are of 
general benefit to the locality they might with advantage be carried out on 
a co-operative basis, but for improvements affecting individuals only, the 
granting of credit by the co-operative society would seem to be the only 
assistance possible. 

(v) Aggregation of fragmented holdings . — ^Please see reply to Question 7. 
The carrying out of suggestions made therein might possibly be left to 
co-operative societies as regards the future. For holdings already unecono- 
mic it would seem better for the State to acquire and re-distribute them 
by sale. Otherwise, much bitter feeling might be started which would ruin 
co-operative movements generally. 

(vi) Wealthy societies might purchase and run the more expensive types 
of machinery such as power ploughs, threshing machines, sugarcane cru- 
shers, rice-hullers, etc., making fixed charges for the work done. It would 
probably be better to encourage private enterprise to supply this need, as 
business experience and management would be essential to economic success. 

(vii) Joint farming , — I have no experience but it seems a very doubtfu’ 
expedient. 

(a?m) Ditto. 

(lx) Please see replj" to Question 17 Qi), 

(c) Yes, provided a large proportion of the area affected was in favour 
of it, and provided the scheme was approved by experts. 

{d) My personal knowledge of the working of co-operative societies was 
gained many years ago when they were in an incipient stage (about 1909 
to 1912). I'hey then promised to be very successful but I have only casual 
information about them since, as I have been on special duty for the past 
twelve years, and have had few opportunities of seeing their work in the 
districts. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital. — (a) Improve the water supply by 
making it assured and thus reduce the great speculative element of agri- 
culture, Capital and enterprise will follow where there is a reasonable pro- 
bability of being able to raise crops every season. 

(b) The greatest discouraging factor is probably the complete uncer- 
tainty as to whether water will be available. Its absence or deficiency 
means the complete or partial loss of all capital and enterprise put into the 
lands. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare op Rural Population. — (a) Please see reply to 
Question 17 (h). 

(b) All such enquiries are useful if the information obtained is properly 
applied. The cost would be considerable and the gain would probably not 
appear for a generation, but should be considerable eventually. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (b) Results should be published much more 
quickly and in an intelligible and interesting form. The usual blue book 
is years out of date by the time it is published, requires a Cook’s conducted 
tour through it to find what is desired, and is put up in the driest and 
least interesting form possible, with masses of useless statistics which would 
be better omitted from the point of view of clarity and expense. 
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Oral Evidence. 

59363. The Chairman: Mr. Musto, you are Superintending Engineer of 
the Lloyd Barrage Circle? — ^Yes. 

59354. We have your note of evidence; would you like to make any state- 
ment at this stage? — I do not think so; if you examine me, other points 
may come out. 

59355. Is the work in connection with the Barrage proceeding satisfac- 
torily up to date.P' — Yes, I think so. 

59356. So that, as far as you can tell, the water will be available in 1931 ; 
IS that the position am doubtful of that; 1932 I should say. 

59357. Have you interested yourself, at all, in the drainage which will be 
necessary to avoid waterlogging P — ^Very much. I have provided a very large 
sum of money in the project for drainage works. 

59358. The Commission has been told by another witness that, as far as 
the drainage goes, there has been some change in policy and, whereas it was 
the original intention to construct the drainage pari passu with the canals, 
it has now been decided to postpone the construction of the drains until the 
canals have been cut; is that soP — have no official information on that 
point. 

69359. But have you interested yourself in the details of the drainage 
scheme which it is proposed to put into effect? — Not since I prepared the 
project; I have nothing to do with that now. 

59360. In preparing the project you also prepared the drainage schemes, 
did you? — ^Yes, 

59361. In your judgment, are those schemes sufficient to guarantee that 
no undue waterlogging and soil deterioration will take place? — ^As far as I 
can tell, yes; I omitted nothing that I thought was necessary. 

59362. Do you attach importance to drainage? — ^Very great importance, 
yes, and my personal opinion is that drainage works ought to be carried 
"out side by side with the construction of the canals. 

59363. You have, I think, had experience of the administration of irri- 
gation schemes in India? — ^Yes, I have had charge of a canal district. 

59364. Would you tell the Commission quite shortly what that experience 
has been ? — I held charge of a district in which all the canals were inundation ; 
there were no perennial canals. The inundation canals vere fed direct 
from the river. Some of them were fairly modern canals, re-modelled inun- 
dation canals, and the others were very old ones, the relics of the days of 
the Mirs. The modernised canals had cross-regulators and it was possible to 
regulate levels to a certain extent to give rotations; but, owing to the 
cultivators’ outlets being in all cases open outlets and in some cases without 
even pucca heads, it was extremely difficult to distribute the supply equitably. 
In the older canals there was no attempt at cross-regulation in the canals; 
there were no cross-regulators and many of the heads of the cultivators’ out- 
lets were simply cuts through the bank. With that arrangement it was practi- 
cally impossible to effect any distribution of the water : the man at the head 
took all that he wanted. 

59365. Have you any experience of distribution through A. P. M.’s? — 
Not personally, no; they have been introduced since I held charge of the 
district; but I have studied the literature on the subject and I have inspected 
many of them working, and I am quite sure they are a solution of the 
problem. 

59366. Is it your intention to distribute through A. P. M.’s in this 
scheme?— Yes. 

59367. They are more popular with the man at the tail than with the 
man at the head? — ^Yes, naturally the man at the head knows his share will 
oe cut down to an equitable share of the total quantity in tne canal; he 
naturally does not want to lose anything. The man at the tail, of course, 
^vxu get a fairer share of the water. 
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59368. Have you considered, at all the possibility of experimenting with 
the sale of water on the volumetric basis? — No, I consider it is impracti- 
cable at present ; we have not had sufficient experience, so far as I know, in 
any part of India to justify it being sold by volume. I am not sure what 
progress they have made in the Punjab. 

59369. 8ir Thomas Middleton: In designing the drainage system, how far 
were you able to go into detail ? You laid down the alignment of the main 
arterial drains; were you able to get to work on the main feeders? — ^Yes, 

I not only laid out the main valley lines but also any cross-valleys that I 
could find : any sort of tributaries into the main valley. 

59370. But at this stage your design would represent the arterial drain- 
age? — ^Yes, quite. 

59371. Has any consideration yet been given to detailed drainage ques- 
tions: the planning of the size of section for which you will provide a 
main feeder and that type of work? — ^In the project I provide a direct 
channel, as I called it, down the centre of the valley line a channel with 
varying widths according to the size of the area that it fed. I do not know 
what has been done since ; I am not connected with the details of the scheme 
since, except the Barrage. 

59372. You were for some time connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — I was. 

59373. In designing agricultural machinery I think? — ^Not exactly 
designing it : in purchasing and erecting, and so on, agricultural machinery. 

59374. To what types of agricultural machinery did you give special atten- 
tion .P — ^Principally pumping plants, but also sugarcane crushers, cotton gins, 
rice hullers and so on. 

59375. What are the classes of machinery that, in your opinion, want first 
attention by the Agricultural Department? — More the implements than 
machinery I think: first of all the plough and then the harrow and other 
tilling implements. 

59376. Do you think there is much work to be done on these P — ^Yes, a 
great deal; the present country plough used is the primitive thing which 
must have been used by Adam in the Garden of Eden. 

59377. But in the Deccan especially they have got on very well in design- 
ing the type of iron plough wanted? — ^I believe they have. 

59378. They have also a very efficient harrow? — ^Yes, there is a local firm 
there that makes them; I believe it is Kirloskar Brothers. 

59379. Did you pay any attention to chaff cutters^ — Very little; I had 
no enquiries for them practically • I think I supplied one or two joicar 
cutters. 

59380. There appears to be quite a big demand for chaff cutters in some 
parts of India? — ^There would be, I should think. 

59381. What are the types of water lifts that you suggest? — ^Principally 
centrifugal pumps; that is the best and simplest form of water lift for most 
conditions. 

59382. For very low lifts have you ever used the Archimedean screw? — 
never have; I have seen it working on a lift of about a foot-and-a-half, 
I think; that is the only one I have ever seen at work. 

59383. Dr, Syder: You say on page 90 of your note of evidence that 
some of this water should be stored. What is the name of the district through 
which the Gaj Nai flows? — ^The Gaj Nai issues from Baluchistan and flows 
through the Western Nara district. 

59384. Is it under Sind administration? — ^The Gaj Nai itself, or rather 
the mouth of it where it debouches on to the plain, is in the Western Nara 
district, but the whole course of the stream is in Baluchistan ; the mountains 
from which it issues are in Baluchistan. 

59385. I ask you this, because you might get into difficulties with another 
administration ?--Certamly; we shall have to arrange with the other adminis- 
tration. 
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69386. Then you want the use of tractors for deeper cultivation; do you 
think that is advisable in the circumstances of India? — ^Yes, certainly, 

69387. Deeper cultivation ? — ^Yes ; not necessarily at present in Sind, but 
I think even now it would probably be one of the greatest factors in reclaim- 
ing Icallar soil. I have very bad kallar soil in my own garden in Sukkur and 
I find the only cure for it is constant deep digging and exposing it to the 
air. 

69388, What deep-rooting crops would you suggest? — ^There are not many 
in Sind at the present moment; sugarcane and castor are the only two I 
can think of at the moment, but with more intensive cultivation it will surely 
be necessary to plough deeper. 

69389. Have you got any labour from Baluchistan? — ^Yes, a considerable 
amount. 

69390. Brahuis? — ^Yes, many. 

69391. They must have changed considerably then? — ^No; they come down. 
Do you mean in my works? 

59392. Yes, the Baluch or the Brahui?— Yes, they both come down. 

59393. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Is there much scope for pumping plhnts in 
Sind? — A certain amount. I think they might be substituted for Persian 
wheels in many cases where the lift is low. 

59394. Would you also pump direct from the river ; is that possible ? — It is 
done already in a few cases, but of course there are very few waterlifts 
directly on the river. Just near Sukkur is the only place I know where 
there are many plants on the river itself. 

59395. It would be a very big area spread over Sind that could be served 
by pumping plants? — ^Yes, certainly. 

59396. There would be a big area? — Yes, lift areas generally; you could 
substitute pumping plants for Persian wheels everywhere, provided you had 
the capital to install them. 

69397. What would be the advantage? You would serve a larger area I 
suppose? — ^Yes, and it would be cheap probably in the long run; perhaps not 
at present so much when the cattle are not employed all the year round, but 
when more intensive cultivation comes in they will have more work for 
their cattle, and then I think pumping plants would certainly pay them. 
Even now there are two pumping plants on the river bank at Sukkur, put 
in by the zamindai*s themselves and worked by them, which have taken the 
place of Persian wheels. 

59398. You make certain suggestions here about fragmentation of hold- 
ings ; do you consider the evil really serious yet in Sind? — ^Not so much in Sind 
I think ; though I believe it is becoming serious in parts. But in the Deccan 
certainly it is. 

59399. And you would like something done? — ^I should think it is very 
necessary. 

59400. The Ttaja of Parlakimedi: On the first page of your written evi- 
dence, you speak of the necessity of investigating methods of preventing 
waterlo^ng. Do you apprehend any waterlogging on this system? — If the 
system is abused, certainly; if too much water is given, if drainage is not 
attended to. 

69401. You are going to see to the proper distribution also? — ^We hope to; 
there is a great deal of agitation for lower duties and so on, and that is 
a thing which has to be definitely settled. 

59402. I should like to know what has been the real cause of there being 
su<^ a small number of roads in Sind?— That is very difficult for me to say: 
it is a matter of general policy ; I take it that it is lack of funds. 

59403. Is there a real need “felt in this part of the country for transport ?— 
Yes, very resi ; there is considerable difficulty in making roads in Sind. You 
see, ^ere is no suitable material ; it is a difficult problem. That is merely a 
question of cost; naturally you can bring materials from anywhere if you 
hr^e got the money to do it. The serious difficulty in making roads in Sind 
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is the lack of materials except in a few special areas like Snkkur and 
Hyderabad where you have stone available. You have to find some substitute 
for stone. The cost of carting stone and carrying it for long distances is 
almost prohibitive. 

59404. The material has to be brought from long distances? — Yes; or you 
can make roads of brick. This is a matter for experiment. I tried to get 
experiments made years ago but could not get the funds for it. Mr. Harrison 
is now experimenting with oiling earth roads* putting waste oil on earth 
and ramming it; I believe it is extraordinarily successful and makes a very 
hard surface. 

59405. What has been the effect upon the roads of the Reforms ? — am not a 
district oflBioer now ; I have not been a district officer for twelve years, so that 
I am not quite in touch; but I understand the district boards have let the 
roads go rather badly. I use hardly any roads except the ones I have made 
myself, so that I am not in a position to speak on the subject. 

59406. What sort of interest do the municipality take in their roads? — 
Judging by the roads I have to drive over in Sukkur, none at all. I wish 
I could claim damages from the municipality for the damage they do to 
my car in driving over them. 

59407. Have you had opportunities of trying tractors upon fields where 
wet cultivation is adopted? — ^No, never; I have used steam plou^ing plant; 
I started the first steam ploughing plant in the Bombay Presidency ; that 
was used in the Bhaprar district; but it was black cotton soil and it was 
only used after the rainy season was over. It was impossible to use it in the 
rainy season. 

59408. I think, even in wet fields, deep ploughing could be managed with 
tractors? — ^Yes, I think so, especially nowadays with the caterpillar tractors; 
they will get over almost any ground. 

59409. Bo you not think they will be useftd ? — Very useful I should say. 

59410. What method would you suggest to make them easily accessible to 
the ryots? — I think probably the best way is either to encourage a company, 
private enterprise, to start a ploughing business, or get a wealthy co-operative 
society to do it; but private enterprise is best. What is necessary to make 
the thing a success is sound business management. If you make it easy for 
private enterprise to Istart, I think they could probably do it successfully with 
great advantage to the cultivator. 

59411. Are not the co-operative societies interesting themselves in this? — 
Not that I know of; it is rather a big thing for a co-operative society to 
tackle; it would probably cost about a lakh of rupees to get a plant going. 

59412. They would have a central organisation? — ^Yes, what I would suggest 
is either a firm or a co-operative society to have a plant and to take on 
ploughing for the different cultivators at a fixed rate per acre. 

59413. Lending them? — ^Not lending the plant, no; they would work the 
plant themselves. The co-operative society or business firm would work the 
plant themselves and simply charge so, much per acre for ploughing. I think 
that is the only way you are ever going to make it a success. 

59414. Professor Gangulee: I want to clear up one or two points on the 
question of irrigation, based on remarks made by some of our witnesses. It 
has been said that the Lloyd Barrage, by cutting off the level of the Indus 
below it, is going surely to have a very adverse effect upon the non-barrage 
tract. Bo you agree with that view? — No, I think the Lloyd Banage wiU 
have very little effect on the water level below it; we are^ practically 300 
miles from the next off-take and I think we shall have very little effect. We 
have an enormous reservoir between the barrage and the next off-take, and 
that reservoir will be filled up at intervals. It is only in very bad years that 
wo shall take out practically the whole of the river water, and then only for a 
day at a time probably. In the interval the reservoir between us and the 
next canal will be filled up again. 

59415. Then what will be the source of water to the non-barrage tract: 
from well irrigation or reservoir? — ^From the reservoir, from the river itself 
as at present ; the river itself forms the reservoir. 
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69416. Tlie second point is as to tlie insufficiency in the number of regu- 
lators; complaints have been made of that by one of our witnesses; he says 
we want more regulators in big Government canals at short distances to give 
a constant level of water ? — But is he speaking of the existing canals ? 

59417. Yes? — ^Yes, probably. Cross regulators are useful to a certain ex- 
tent, but without regulated outlets they are of very little effect. 

59418. The distance between one regulator and another is very great; he 
says within eighteen miles of the Fuleli Canal there is only one regulator ? — 1 
am not in a position to speak of the Fuleli ; I do not know it well. 

59419. He says modules have been introduced in hot haste in canals with 
fluctuating levels and they have failed to make equitable distribution; do 
you agree with that? — ^No, not at all. Modules have been under considera- 
tion for the past twenty years. I do not know whether he considers that 
hot haste; it may be for the East. 

59420. There is one more point; he says sufficient attention is not paid 
to clearance of canals and he suggests that a special revenue should be ear- 
marked for the purpose think all that is required is spent. No money 
is earmarked for tne purpose ; the engineers survey the canal every year and 
see what clearance they consider necessary and they ask for funds for it. 

59421. Turning to your note, do you consider that it is necessary to have 
a central research station to investigate the problems inherent in the modern 
methods of irrigation? — ^Yes, I have said so. 

59422. I know you have said so. Would you have that sort of research 
station under the Provinces or under the Central Government?^ — Under the 
Provinces, certainly. I have not said a central research station; I said, 
maintaining experimental stations at several points in the Barrage area; I 
would suggest a number of experimental farms. 

59423. Only to investigate agricultural problems arising out of irrigation P 
— ^Yes. 

59424, Where would you carry on hydraulic experiments? — They could be 
carried on possibly at Sukkur. I have also suggested, not here but elsewhere, 
the appointment of a research officer to investigate purely irrigation hydraulic* 
problems. 

59425. Will those fundamental questions on irrigation be investigated pro- 
vincially or centrally .P — Both, I should think: provincial and co-ordinated 
by a central authority. 

59426. What machinery do you suggest for that co-ordination? — think 
the existing machinery is sufficient. Of course, the Inspector General of 
Irrigation has been abolii^ed. 1 would suggest the replacement of that officer ; 
he was an invaluable officer. 

69427. You do not think it would be necessary to have a Central Irrigation 
Research Station under the Inspector General of Irrigation? — No, I do not 
think so. 

59423. Are you satisfied with the contouring of the land under the* 
Barrage? — ^Yes, certainly. 

59429. Is it closely done? — ^Yes. 

69430. That will be invaluable for your drainage schemes? — Quite. 

59431, On page 91, you are discussing the question of assessment, and 
you say “It would be sound business to give full remission of assessment for 
the first year’s crop ”, and you go on to recommend a series of remissions. 
Is that under the consideration of Government? — ^Not that I know of. 

59482. Have you placed this view before Government?— No. I am not 
sure wl^at the question is. 

69433. The question is “ What measures should Government take to en- 
courage the reclamation of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of 
cultivation”? — It seems to me that some such scheme as I have indicated 
would be a good encopagement. You will notice that I say that we should 
them remission in addition to the ordinary seasonal remission. That 
18 to say, if a man produces a four-anna crop, he is in any case entitled to a 
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certain amount of remission, and in addition to that I would give him remis- 
sion of half the ordinary assessment. 'That is very good encouragement. 

59434. Are you familiar with the co-operative movement in the Punjab P — 
No. 

59435. Are you familiar with that of the Presidency? — have stated that 
the only touch I had with it was twelve years ago, when it was in its infancy. 

59436. You do not consider the co-operative movement involves a lot of 
administrative work? — ^Yes, a certain amount. Every business does. 

59437. You say that you do not consider that the employment of amateurs 
from^ the ranks of the Indian Civil Service is the best method of developing 
sp^ialised subjects. Are you referring there to the co-operative movement? 
— ^Yesj any specialised subject. 

59438. Do I understand you to say that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies should be recruited from specialised officers? — Yes, if possible; if 
they are available. Or, if an officer of the Indian Civil Service is selected for 
the post, I think he should remain in it. Having been trained in the work, 
he should remain in it, and not go to another job as soon as a better job is 
OTailable. 

59439. Afr. Kamot: You foreshadow the possibilities of one or two other 
barrages in Sind, one at the extreme north of Sind and one below Kotn® — 
Ye^. 

59440. Within that distance of time, do you visualise the possibility of 
having these barrages in Sind.^»— That is an extremely difficult question to 
answer. As far as^ the desirability of them goes, I should say within fifteen 
yrears. But there is the political situation to consider, there is the financial 
situation to consider. 

59441. Within fifteen years, supposing both these barrages come in, do 
^ou think they would be a financial success ? — ^It is impossible to say until the 
project is prepared. 

, 59442. About the possibilities of further extension of irrigation in the rest 
•of the Presidency, have you any views whether all the possibilities of some 
of the bigger rivers have been, thoroughly exploited? — I have no sufficient 
knowledge as regards that. 

59443. It jaas been urged In certain quarters that the Bombay Irrigation 
Department is now making the fullest use of the Bombay rivers?— I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the conditions of the Presidency now. I have been 
away from the Presidency for over fourteen years. 

59444. You say that the existing methods of distributing canal water in 
Sind are entirely unsatisfactory, and you also add that module outlets have 
been under consideration for some years? — ^Yes. 

59445. Are yon coming now to any definite, final conclusion about the 
desirability of module outlets ? — ^I think we have come to that. 

59446. It has been definitely decided — ^Yes. 

59447. Both for Sind and other parts of the Presidency? — ^I cannot speak 
for other parts of the Presidency. 

69448. If ^ they are suitable for Sind, they ought to be suitable for the 
other parts of the Presidency? — ^Yes, 

59449. Professor Gangulee: Is that the A. P. module? — ^Bach type has 
its own points. Some are more suited for some conditions, and some for 
others. 

69450, Mr, Kamat: You were responsible for designing a boring plant 
oalled the Musto plant? — ^Yes, 

59451. And you had some experience in that line? — ^Yes. 

, 59452. Speaking about implements and their designs, you suggest that 
there should be workshops in Sind and possibly in other parts of the Presi- 
dency? — ^Yes, 

59453. Supposing such workshops were to be established, do you think 
Government should start them, or should they be started by private enter- 
prise? — It should be left to private enterprise. 
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59454. You suggest private enterprise should start these workshops? — ^Yes. 
Government would never make a success of that. 

59455. There are only two private firms, Kirloskar Brothers and another 
firm, that have applied their minds to the manufacture of implements, hut in 
the other parts of the country there is hardly any private enterprise coming 
forward. Have you any views as to why private enterprise, say in Madras 
or Bengal or the Punjab, is not coming forward? — ^Manufacture of imple- 
ments is a mechanical subject. India is hopelessly behindhand in mechanical 
matters, as you probably know. To start any industry of this nature suc- 
cessfully, I think you must have European control, not entirely perhaps, but 
I think you should have European organisation to start it anyhow, in the 
same way that the mills in Bombay have been started by Europeans and 
are now being managed largely by Indians. I think there is a good deal of 
political bias against this, and European firms are not keen to invest their 
money, especially out in the jungle, where these things are wanted. 

59456. Can you suggest any remedies to stimulate private enterprise in 
this respect? — ^I have pointed out in my note that one of their principal di£b> 
culties at present is the difficulty in realising their sale values, getting their 
money in. If co-operative societies became responsible * for that, 1 think a 
good deal of the difficulty would vanish. 

59457. That is so far as the sale of the implements is concerned. I am 
talking of the mechanical knowledge required for the manufacturing con- 
cern? — ^I do not know how you can encourage Indian firms with mechanical 
experience to make a start. I am not sure that they would not start auto- 
maitcally if co-operative societies were prepared to put down the money for 
the implements that they made. 

59458. You state that agricultural officers have not the requisite agricul- 
tural and mechanical knowledge to alter or suggest new designs? — ^I do not 
say not to suggest new designs. I think they have not sufficient mechanical 
knowledge to understand the difficulties that are involved when they suggest 
changes. To alter the design of an implement ever so slightly means a great 
deal of additional cost in manufacture. 

59459. Your statement is The officers of the Agricultural Department 
are non-technical men who do not understand the manufacture side of the 
matter ” ? — ^Yes. * •• 

59460. Do you imply that there should be more mechanical people recruited 
in the Agricultural Department? — ^No; certainly not. 

59461. ProfesMr GaTigulee: There is the Agricultural Engineer’s depart- 
ment at Poona? — Yes, but it is not his job to design implements. That is a 
matter for the trade. The remedy for that, I think, is for the trade to send 
their own men to the country to study what is wanted. 

59462. Mr. Kamat: It would not be worth while recruiting purely mecha- 
nical men to the Agricultural Department? — ^No: no firm will accept other 
people’s designs. If they do, they will only lose money. It is one thing for a 
man to design a thing that he thinks is suitable, if he is not responsible for 
making it a profitable investment, and quite another thing if the man who 
designs it is responsible to his firm, to see that it pays. 

59463. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: What is your exact position in the Barrage? 
— ^I am in charge of the Barrage Circle. I am in charge of the building of 
the Barrage and head works and the head of the largest canal. 

59464. When, do you think, will the building of the Barrage be completed ? 
— I have already stated that I believe it will be completed Tbetween 1931 and 
1932. 

59465. Did you have a hand in the designing of the Barrage? — ^I designed 
the whole of the Barrage and the canals. 

59466. You suggest the building of some other barrages, and you say that 
it will be necessary within the next fifteen years — ^They may be. 

59467. When, do you think, ought Government to start with the actual 
schemes P-'-In my opinion, they should start an investigation of them at 
once. 
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59468. Do you know whether Government is considering this subject? — ^No. 

59469. Do you think a special department of engineers for making such 
schemes will be necessary, or do you think the present staff of irrigation 
engineers can do it? — ^We have always managed to do so hitherto. 

59470. Have you got the staff at present? — If the question is whether we 
have sufficient men, then the answer is, no. In my opinion, we have not got 
sufficient men to carry on the works we have in hand. They are understaffed. 

59471. Therefore, you would recommend additional staff for making these 
sciiemes for Sind, or do you want a separate department? — No. Additional 
staff is all that is required. We want additional staff for working the 
Barrage and the canals when they are completed. 

59472. You have made some statements about water coming from Balu- 
chistan and other places. Are these places within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency? — ^No. They are outside. That would be a matter for arrange- 
ment. 

59473. On page 90, you say that in the Punjab the modules have been 
successful? — ^Do I? 

59474. You say “ There is a number of successful modules in use in the 
Punjab”? — Yes, and on the Jamrao system m Sind. 

59475. Did you hear of that success from the zamindars or from the 
officials? — ^I do not meet the Punjabi zamindars. I have very few opportuni- 
ties of going to the Punjab. I do not meet the Punjabi zamindar except 
occasionally in Sind. I got it from the literature on the subject. 

59476. Have you had any opportunity of getting the opinions of the Sind 
zamindars or landholders about modules? Are they in favour of it, and do 
they like it.^ — ^I believe the tail zamindars are very much in favour of it, 
because they hope to benefit by it, but the zamindars at the head are very 
much against it, because they feel that they will lose a share of the water that 
they now get unfairly. That is human nature. 

59477. There is a suggestion made by one witness, an important witness 
of the zamindar class, that the distribution of water should be left to the 
zamindars. Do you agree with it? — ^It would be a very nice state of things 
for him if he is at the head. 

59478. You jus'^ stated in answer to a question that, in your opinion, 
Lower Sind will not suffer by the Barrage? — Not appreciably. 

59479. Is it upon your own investigation — It is my own investigation. 
You will find it all recorded in the Barrage volumes. 

59480. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have expressed an optimistic view 
about the future use of the tractor in Sind? — ^Yes. 

59481. Do you not think that the character of your soil, the amount of 
fine sand present, will give you very great trouble in various parts? — ^It will, 
to a certain extent, but nothing more than any other machinery. I do not 
anticipate any serious difficulty from that. It is a difficulty undoubtedly, 
but you run trains through it. 

59482. I happened to come across the work of tractors in a very sandy 
tract in England; there they had great trouble with wearing parts? — It is 
not insuperable. 

59483. It is not insuperable, but it is very costly? — ^Yes, it will increase 
the cost to a certain extent. 

59484. It would require specially designed bearings ?— ^Probably yes. That 
can be done. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADUR AZIMKHAN INAYATALIKHAN, Assistant 
Registrati G>*-op8rative Societies in Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3. — Demonsteation and Peopaganda. — (a) Demonstrations ot 
"improved methods of farming on the fields of cultivators carried on through 
organised bodies consisting of leading zamindars and cultivators who com- 
mand confidence are found useful in improving the practice of the culti- 
vators. I have some experience of agricultural propaganda work having 
remained as propaganda officer in certain talukas ' in Sind for the last 
four years in addition to my own duties as Assistant Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. I am given two Agricultural Inspectors and six District 
Agricultural Overseers with whose help demonstration and propaganda work 
is being carried on. In my opinion the co-ordination of the Agricultural 
•and Co-operative departments has been of much success in improving the 
state of cultivators. The research side of the Agricultural Department 
finds out the various seeds, implements and methods of farming that will 
be suitable for particular tracts and in order to introduce and give wide 
publicity to the improvements suggested, some organisation is necessary, 
^nd taluka development associations have been deemed to be the best 
media for materialising this^- idea. The associations consist of zamindars 
of the taluka as a whole, most of them being members of co-operative 
societies. An executive committee is elected each year, under whose con- 
trol and guidance the wonk of propaganda and demonstration is carried 
<nit. The programme of the associations’ work is framed each year in 
consultation with the expert advice of officers of the Agricultural Department. 
Ratffi association maintains a depdt of seeds and implements wherefrom select 
seed is issued for cultivation, and implements issued both on hire and 
•sale. The associations also maintain their own hamgars and supervisors 
who, under the advice and guidance of Agricultural Inspectors and Over- 
seers, carry on demonstrations from village to village, on the fields of the 
agriculturists, of various implements and methods of farming. As far as 
possible the hamgars work the improved implements side by side with 
tho&>e previously in vogue and this carries home to the people a first-hand 
idea of the superiority of the new types of implements over the old ones. 
The following are some of the improved implements, seeds and methods 
of farming which have been found useful and command great appreciation. — 

3. Implements. — ^Egyptian plough, Meston plough, Rajah plough, Chatta- 
tiooga plough, Monsoon plough and Screw water lift. 

^ The Egyptian plough has now very largely replaced the primitive Sindhi 
plough in the propaganda area assigned to me. In design it is as simple 
as the Sindhi plough and can be manufactured locally, but its work is far 
superior specially in the soft soil. The Meston is an iron plough as cheap as 
the Egyptian but is fit for hard soil too. 

2. Seeds, — ^7 W. N. cotton, Bhitshah cotton and Pusa 12 wheat. 

3, Methods of Farming — Dry ploughing of land after harvest — (b) Ex- 
perience has shown that whatever be the number of leaflets and pamphlets 
issued, lectures delivered, or eveu farm demonstrations held, the agricul- 
turists do not so much appreciate or understand the improvements as 
they do when demonstrations are held on their own lands. Once they 
^appreciate them they take to them with fullest fervour. I am reminded 

in this connection of one practical instance. One zamindar of Mirpur 
IMEathelo taluka had some time back ploughed one survey No. of his with 
the Egyptian plough and sown Pusa 12 (a select variety of wheat) in it. 
Bide by side with that plot he cultivated another plot, ploughed it with 
the Sindhi plough and used an ordinary variety of wheat seed in it. The 
contrast was remarkable. Not only were the haris or the zamindar himself 
impressed with the superiority of the modern lines of agriculture, but 
several zamindars and haris of tbo neighbouring villages too came to see 
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the two plots. The cultivation of such comparative plots, being highls?* 
successful and instructive, is deserving of every encouragement and the* 
various taluka development associations have now concentrated their atten-. 
tion on it. 

(c) An expert must try first to win the confidence of the people before 
people wijl abide by his advice. Further, I may be permitted to add that: 
expert advice when conveyed through organised bodies like the taluka 
development association is likely to be followed and taken in more easily 
and rapidly than, through direct communication with the individual agri- 
culturists. 

Question 5.-^Finance. (a) To meet the needs of the agriculturists, cck 
operative societies are the best organisations. They ought therefore to be 
developed in the areas where they already exist and introduced where they 
do not. In Sind such societies have been meeting the current needs of 
the members fairly satisfactorily as the district Central Banks whicl^ 
finance them have suflScient funds at their disposal. To meet the needs 
of big zamindars whose needs cannot be satisfied by the ordinary credit 
societies, zamindari co-operative banks have been introduced in three 
districts in Sind which finance individual zamindars upto Rs. 5,000 per 
head. As for big land improvement schemes or redemption of old debts 
long term loans are necessary and they could be negotiated through land 
mortgage banks. Steps are therefore very necessary for the organisation 
of such banks with powers to issue debentures. In Sind there are several 
big zamindars who have heavy old debts to pay and the land mortgage, 
banks will be specially suited to redeem such zamindars as also to finance 
big schemes of land improvement. The third kind of agricultural finance 
IB the Government taccavi grant. In my opinion such grants may be given, 
only for land improvement schemes in the tracts covered by co-operative 
societies, through societies. In places however where co-operative societies, 
do not yet exist the Government taccavi grants may be continued for current 
agricultural operations as well. 

Question 6. — ^Agbiculturae Indebtedness. — ( a) (?) The main causes of 
borrowing in my opinion are: — 

* 1. The debts inherited by the agriculturists from their forefathers. 

2. General illiteracy and want of business capacity of the village agri-u 
culturists. These contribute towards their perpetual indebtedness and 
thralldom as they cannot check their personal accounts with the banias nor* 
can they get adequate prices for their produce. 

3. Heavy rates of interest which the agriculturists are required to pa\' 
to the usurers. 

4. Their extravagant ceremonial expenses. The Sindhi zamindars are 
well known for their marriage and other ceremonial expenses which cost 
them much. Moreover their hospitality is proverbial. 

5. Uncertain income due to uncertain and oftentimes inadequate water 
supply. There being practically little monsoon in Sind, cultivation depends, 
largely on the caprices of river Indus, 

(li) The sources of credit may mainly be enumerated as under: — 

1. The village sowcar. 

2. Co-operative societies. 

3. Government taccavi grants. 

4. Sometimes the agriculturists contract forward sales and get advances: 
from sethias, 

(Hi) The chief causes which prevent agriculturists from repaying their- 
loans punctual^ are the failure of crops owing to absence of monsoon, un- 
certain water supply of the river and adverse winds. The agriculturists in 
Sind hardly get a good crop once in three or four yehrs. Moreover, what- 
ever yield they get does not bring them an adequate return as, at harvest, 
time, the prices are found generally at an ebb. Nor have the agricuK 
turists in their turn the means or the adequate business capacity to holdt 
back their produce till better prices are attainable. 
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The agriculturists are generally simple and honest folk and good pay- 
masters so long as they have money. But the causes enumerated above make 
it oftentimes very hard for them to repay their loans punctually, much 
to the detriment of their outside, credit. 

(b) Some of the remedies against agricultural indebtedness have already 
been indicated in stating the causes therefor. While very facile credit is 
the agriculturists' bane, it ought to be remembered that productive debt 
is by no means an evil. 

Among others, the following remedies will go a great way to remove 
agricultural indebtedness : — 

1. Formation of co-operative credit societies and land mortgage banks. 

2. Organisation of purchase and sale societies to supply the agriculturists 
with their daily requisites as also to obtain better prices for their produce, 
and improve market conditions. 

3. Inducement to the agriculturists to employ their spare time usefully, 
e.ff., in cottage industries, etc. 

(c) In Sind owing to the enforcement of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief 
Act and the Sind Encumbered Estates Act the credit of agriculturists 
has fallen considerably with the sowcars and they do not therefore generally 
advance cash loans to them except by obtaining out right sale deeds 
executed by them for land worth several times the value of the loans 
advanced. An oral agreement however exists between the parties that 
the land will be restored to the borrower if the loan is repaid within a 
certain period. Experience has shown that the properties thus sold are 
seldom restored to the original owners. To prevent this the enforcement 
of the Land Alienation Act to Sind appears very necessary. This wiU 
enable the agriculturists to retain possession of their land and if at all 
they are inclined to raise money by selling it they will at least get the 
prevailing market rate, from the agriculturists who alone will be entitled 
to purchase it. 

1 am strongly of opinion that uon-terminable mortgages should at once 
be stopped. 

Questiox 17. — ^Aobicxjltubal Indxtstbies. — (a) On an average, the culti- 
vator generally works from April to December on his fields. During the 
slack season the good agriculturist generally engages in dry ploughing, 
carrying produce to the market for sale, clearing water-courses, collecting 
manure, etc., but^ most of them remain idle. Those who have a good 
number of cattle are engaged in rearing them, and disposing of milk, 
blitter and ffhi. 

(b) The Sindhi agriculturist is rather averse to adopt any industry 
other than that connected with agriculture. He is very fond of cattle- 
rearing and cattle-breeding, but this industry cannot be pushed on any 
extensive scale on account of want of pasture lands. There are some 
people whose only avocation is cattle-rearing and they, in the absence of 
pasture lands, move about from place to place in search of such grounds. 
Tf such pasturages were provided in convenient places, it would be easy for 
the cultivator to take more interest in cattle-breeding as a subsidiary 
occupation. 

Poultry and dairy farming are two other forms of subsidiary occupation 
which* appeal to the Sindhi agriculturists and they will take to them 
with great zeal and fervour if steps are taken to run them on modem 
methods and provide adequate transport arrangements for the produce. 

(c) The chief obstacle in the expansion of the subsidiary industries referred 
to in Sind is that the Sindhi zamindar generally considers it derogatory 
to do any manual work not connected directly with agriculture. More- 
over he is rather apathetic by nature and does not easily make up his 
mind to employ his leisure time usefuUy and profitably. It requires there- 
fore BOpate propaganda to induce him to action. 

(e) I would very much advocate the establishment of industrial concerns 
in rural areas. This has the advantage of removing congestion in big 
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distributing population between towns, cities and vfllages in 
^oin proportion. Sovernment eta prohibit establishment ot 

Zm to sanitation, etc., and attract 

easiOT fLXfl 'Y of concessional plots to them and providing 

in +ba J ? for watw, etc. The factories cannot have permanent labour 
tame of^ thl ^ shortage of labour in Sind, but the leisure 

™gei^nt.^‘“’^ ® employed by the proposed 

(/) The idea is well worth giving a trial. 

47 'rv,^^ + Ml iJiduee the village people to devote their spare 

nSfoiJfTTtr + sanitation is by requiring in the first instance the Sanitary 
L»epartment to depute their inspectors to deliver lectures as to the pre- 
^utions to be ^hen against malaria, influenza, pneumonia and other com- 
mon diseases. The advantage of quinine against malaria should be brought 
ome to the people. Magic lantern shows may be organised, wherein 
tne people may be shown what dangers there are in allouung unhealthy 
tanks and pools round about the villages, as they are the breeding places 
01 inosquitoes. How to fill up such tanks, how to purity w’ells, where 
xiT dispose of the filth and refuse of the village, should be some 
the chief subjects on which lectures should be delivered. When such 
ideas of sanitation are well rooted in the agriculturists they will of their 
own accord form their village committees to look after proper sanitation 
in the village in their spare hours. 

QtTBSTiON 18, — ^Ageiculttjral Laboub. — (a) (i) The Province is sparsely 
population and the area of arable soil is very vast. Naturally, therefore 
there is a cry of general deficiency of labour. Fortunately, however, Sind 
is bounded all round by dry tracts such as Outch, Marwar and Baluchistan 
where rainfall is generally scanty. The people inhabiting these tracts 
therefore migrate to Sind in search of labour and thus make up for the 
local deficiency. When these tracts, however, get plentiful rains and the 
migratory^ tribes return to thein^ hills and plains for cultivation, some 
difficulty is experienced on account of shortage of labour. 

(li) As stated above, Sind possesses cultivable area far in excess of the 
population available in the country to cultivate it. Besides, irrigational 
facilities are not available for cultivation of the whole of the arable soil. 
There is, moreover, shortage of labour even for the occupied cultivable 
area. People, therefore, carry on extensive cultivation of crops by rotation. 
The remedy seems to be in the permanent migration of the tribal labour from 
the bordering countries and the following measures might succeed in securing 
it: — 

1. Grant of liberal terms of hatau 


2. Humane and equitable treatment on the part of the landlords towards 
the labourers. 

3. Grant of facilities to labourers to get village sites and water arrange- 
ments 

4. Grant of small holdings to selected labourers to settle down as peasant 
proprietors 

(b) In Sind, the shortage of labour is due to the fact that there is 
generally little monsoon and cultivation is carried on on the river water 
•only, which too is very uncertain. During the last three or four decades 
irrigational facilities have been considerably improved and large areas 
rendered fit for cultivation. On the other hand, there Has been no com- 
mensurate increase in the labour. This accounts for the shortage of labour 
in the Province. 

The remedies to meet the shortage have already been suggested in para- 
graph a (h) above, ‘uiz., inducing the migration of the bordering tribes. 

(c) The question does not arise in Sind at all as there is no surplus 
agricultural labour. 

Qubstion 20. — ^Mabketing — (a) and (b) The present marketing system 
in Sind is defective, specially as regards cotton which is the chief commercial 
product in Sind. 
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There* are no regular markets for cotton to which it could be carried 
and sold. Cotton-ginning factories are situated in some of the important 
cotton centres. The owners of such factories appoint agents in big villages 
and the agents in their turn appoint sub-agents who are generally the 
local village sowcars. Daily quotations of cotton are communicated by 
the factory owners to their agents and the agents m their turn arrange 
to communicate them to the sub-agents. Owing, however, to back of proper 
postal and telegraphic arrangements in the mofusstl, the village sub-agente 
cannot get quotations daily but they do get them every third or fourth 
day. The village zamindars effect transactions of cotton with the village 
sow cars who generally do not quote the proper market rates. The agri- 
culturist is thus at the mercy of the village sowcar so far as the rates of 
cotton are concerned. In weight also he is at his mercy as the sowcar does 
not generally use true weights? 

The factory owners make their own' transport arrangements for the 
transport of cotton from the fields to their godowns and, after ginning and 
pressing, send on the pressed bales to the big firms at Karachi who in their 
turn arrange for shipment of the bales to the proper destination. 

The present arrangement is defective from the following main stand- 
points : — 

1. That the producer does not get adequate price or weight of his 
produce. 

2. There being too many middlemen, e.p., the village sowca/rs, agents 
of factories, the factory owners themselves and the intermediate firms 
at Karachi, the actual cost to the consumer is very heavy as each middle- 
man charges his own percentage of commission. 

3. The factory owners gin and bale cotton generally without sorting or 
grading it and so, except in rare instances, no premium is given to the 
cultivators who grows a superior variety. There is, therefore, no induce- 
ment to the cultivators to grow select varieties of cotton. 

To meet the above difficulties, I would in the first instance suggest 
that the Government may provide means whereby daily quotations of cotton, 
market conditions and general information regarding cotton may be made 
available to the cultivator. The other difficulties, e.g-, of proper weights, 
etc., will, in my opinion, be well solved after thp Marketing Bill is passed! 
and comes into operation as a regular Act, 

Question 22. — Co-opebation. — (a) (i) The co-operative movement is pri- 
marily the people’s movement and as such all attempts for its expansion and 
development should legitimately be expected to emanate from the people, 
the function of Government being mainly to arrange for audit and to 
see that no infringement or violation of the Act and rules takes place 
Ooiomensurate with the growth of the movement should, therefore, be the 
strength of the Government staff for the above functions. As regards 
propaganda, supervision and development, I w'ould submit that till the 
Co-operative Institute and other non-official bodies are able to. gather 
sufficient strength, the official and honorary staff should be adequately main- 
tained. Honorary organisers are non-official gentlemen, recruited generally 
from the agricultural class, and as such command much confidence of the 
people. While, therefore, they are required for a long time still to educate 
the people in the principles of co-operation and management of primary 
credit societies in the tracts already covered by the movement, their need 
is far greater for the formation and development of similar societies in tracts 
where co-operation has not yet set its foot. 

As^ regards agricultural non-credit societies, they require much business 
capacity and experience to make them successful. With a view to encourage 
their growth and development, a special propaganda officer is necessary 
who, after studying the local economic conditions, should be able to furnish 
advice and opinion how these institutions may he run successfully. The 
fwibility of exti^ertaining special propaganda officers for non-credit societies 
rmould receive sympathetic consideration from Government. 
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+ 1 , ^o-operative ‘ Institute, Bombay, and its branches are 

tne best nonnDmcial bodies which could carry on the work of propaganda 
ana development of the co-operative movement. They should, therefore, 
enrol more members and collect more funds to be really able to execute the 
le^timate portion of their duties. Government might also subsidise them 
adequately to enable them to play their part well. 

Taluka development associations and supervising unions are also non- 
omcial bodies which can and do play an important part towards the growth 
and development of the movement. These institutions also deserve sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 

(&) OhseTvQittOTHs on cTedit societies^ — (i) The growth of primary credit 
societies in Sind has been fairly satisfactory. In 1918 when the Province 
of Sind was^ placed in charge of the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Bombay Presidency, and a separate Assistant Registrar appointed for it, 
there were only sixty-three simple credit societies with a membership ot 
nearly 3,000 and a worHng capital of lakhs. To-day there are over 900 
co-operative societies with a membership of nearly 40,000 and a working 
capital of nearly 1^ crores. These societies are fully satisfying the needs 

their members so far they relate to their current agricultural requirements. 
Some of the societies have gone still further and have (out of their own 
resources) redeemed the old debts of some of their members and finance 
them also for small land improvements. "With such adequate finance the 
agriculturists have in several villages severed their connections altogether 
with the moneylenders. They have effected improvements in cultivation and 
increased both the area under cultivation as also the yield of the land. 
Some have, partly with their own savings and partly by raising loans from 
societies, purchased new lands also. In short, a distinct change for the 
better is visible in the life of the agriculturists where co-operative societies 
have been established. 


In the beginning, co-operative credit societies were confined only to 
khatedars (persons actually holding lands) but subsequently it was found 
that the kari (tenant at will) also stood in as much need of finance as the 
landlord. Gradually, therefore, steps were taken to enlist haris also into 
societies. Por getting loans, however, they are invariably required to fur- 
nish, as sureties, only such of the members as are actual holders of land. 


The maximum lending limit in primary credit societies being rather 
low for large landholders, steps have been taken to organise zamindari 
banks on the same credit principles but while simple societies can lend 
money only up to Rs. 500 in the ordinary course and Rs. 1,000 with the 
special sanction of the Registrar, the zamindari banis can advance loans 
to individual zamindars up to Rs. 6,000. Three institutions of this kind 
have so far been established and are working satisfactorily. They have 
gone a great way to meet the requirements of big zamindars and as such 
have become very popular with them. 

(ii) Pwrchase societies . — There are a few seed and^ supply societies in 
Sind, but, in my opinion, they could be run better if their area of operations 
were widened and if they were supplied with seeds, implements and other 
agricultural requisites from some big central agency, f'or this, special 
Government facilities are required, half the cost of running excuses 

may be borne by Government for the first five years and one-fourth tor 
the next five. Free advice of Government specialists on th^ technical side 
of the business should also be afforded. 


(Hi) Sale Whatever arrangement may be made to provide ade- 

quate and cheap credit to the agriculturists, or select seed, manures and 
implements, experience has shown that they do not stand to gam much 
bv them unless and until arrangements are made for the disposal ot their 
produce at proper rates. On account of the tricks of the middlemen in 
rates, weighments, etc., the agriculturists do not realise fair prices for the 
produce. Through co-operative sale societies they get proper rates, prices 
and true weighments. Besides, if at harvest time there is a slump in the 
market on account of the rings formed by the sowcars, the sale soci^ies 
advance about three-fourth of the value of the gram deposited with them: 
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to the agriculturists for their needs and dispose of the grain when favour* 
able prices are restored. In the absence of co-operative sale organisations, 
the produce is purchased by the village sowcars who do not generally make- 
full payment for the whole quantity purchased. They pay the amount 
piecemeal. Moreover, in several instances the sowcars adjust the produce- 
'towards the old debts of the agriculturists. By selling through sale societies 
prompt and full payment is ensured. There are, however, difhculties 
peculiar to Sind in the working of cotton sale societies, e.g . — 

1. The big merchants generally contract forward sales with the agricul- 
turists and grant advances. Produce must therefore go to them. The 
sale societies cannot undertake this speculative sort of business. 

2. Again there are transport difficulties. The agriculturists generally 
do not carry their produce to the central places for sale. They sell on the* 
spot to the agents of factory owners who make their own transport arrange- 
ments. The sale societies in their turn find it difficult to do so in the- 
beginning. 

3. Before entrusting the produce to sale societies the agriculturists 
insist on immediate settlement of the rates, and co-operaive sale organisa- 
tions cannot offer quotations before getting the produce and actually 
disposing it of. 

The Marketing Bill on the table of the Bombay Legislative Council- 
might to some extent meet the difficulties but a special Government officers 
for non-credit work is, in my opinion, very necessary for organising and. 
developing the sale societies. 
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Oral Evidenoe. 


59485. The Ghairman: Khan Bahadur Azimkhan, you are Assistant 
Registrar of Oo-operative Societies in Sind? — Yes. 

59486. The Commission has before it .your note of evidence, which we 
have had an opportunity of reading. Bo you wish at this stage to add 
anything to that statement, or may we ask you a few questions.? — You 
may ask questions. 

59487. I think you have been Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
in Sind since 1918? — ^Yes. 

59488. So that, you have witnessed a very considerable progress of the 
co-operative movement in Sind? — Yes. 

59489. Would you tell the Commission what is your experience and your 
training in co-operation generally prior to 1918.? — I had inspected societies 
in Sind when I had taken over charge, and they were on the deposit 
system. People had to deposit Rs. 5 once and they became members. 
There was no principle of thrift. 

59490. What I really want to get from you is whether you had seen 
any co-operative work in other parts of India or elsewhere? — When i 
was appointed, I was deputed to study co-operation in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and other parts. 

59491. You made a tour? — ^Yes. I toured for about three months in the 
Presidency and in the Punjab. 

69492. Did you find that valuable.? — ^It was of very great value. It 
helped me a great deal in organising societies here. 

59493. On page 108, you have given us a statement of the progrep 
of the movement. The growth of primary credit societies in Sind is fairly 
satisfactory? — Yes. 

59494 There were only 63 primary credit societies in 1918, and to-day 
there are 900? — Over 900. 

69495. Can you give the Commission any idea as to how many societies 
have been closed down owing to their being in an unsatisfactory stater 


About 15. 

59496. What is your policy; to close down where things are unsatis- 
factory or leave them alone?— We close down w'hen there is mismanage- 
ment, and when the people are found to be heavily in arrears. 

69497. Do you find that the individual co-operator in Sind understands 
the principles of co-operation? — Yes; generally, 

59498 How has he learnt those principles? — We have been holding con- 
ferences annually in every district, and there are the training classes for 
managing committee members and secretaries. , - • 

69499 Yon hold conferences in districts?— Yes. There are 
dasaes for managing committee members and secretaries. Then there are 
tiieTonorarrorSew who go ahont from village to village and 
the principles of co-operation to the members of the ® « 

«d o”Lr members in general. Then th«e aw 

All of US' meet the people and explain to them the principles. The si^^m 
been in e^tence for more than tl^e years «^ow doing well, 
and the members know their business and principles ve^ wlL 

59600 Yon have a centralised meeting for 
got a Co-operative Institute for Sind, with headquarters at Hyderabad, 
which orsranises centralised meetings. 

59501. You hold an annual conference?— Yes. Such conferences are he 
under the auspices of the Institute. . . . , n 

59502. That is something quite different from the distno con erenc 

that you have told us about? — Yes. ■, x jo 

59503. In what language are the district conferences conducted? In tbe 

vernacular, Sindhi. n 

Is the meeting at which representatives from all Bind gstner 
togeS’cond^cter^^^^ oonferonces 
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the representatives of all the societies of the district attend; in divisional 
conferences, representatives of all the districts attend. 

59505. The business is conducted m the vernacular.? — ^Yes. 

59506. Are you satisfied with the working of the Central Banks P — 
They are doing very good work. 

59507. How many Central Banks are there? — Six. 

59508. How about the audit? Are you satisfied with your audit? — 
Yes Audit of every society is conducted every year by the Government 
Auditor, and for the banks* a special auditor comes from Bombay. 

59509. How long a time does it take for your auditor to audit the 
books of primary societies? — ^Two or three days. 

59510. Is that not going pretty fast? — "No. It is quite enough, because 
in the village societies the transactions are very small. 

59511. Your experience has been that when you get outside the credit 
purpose, there is some diflSculty in obtaining management? — ^Yes. 

59512. Is it your general policy rather to extend on the credit side 
than to make experiments on the side of sale? — ^After establishing credit, 
in one area we have organised four sale societies. Two of them are doing 
fairly well and two are yet new. But we have difficulties in organising 
such societies, which 1 have stated in my note. 

59513. I think the link between the co-operative movement and the 
Agricultural Department in Sind is very close? — ^Yes. 

59514. And you yourself have worked hard at recommending agricul- 
tural improvements when you have been going round, quite apart from 
your work in connection with the co-operative movement? — ^I have been 
doing agricultural propaganda work in addition to co-operation. 

59515. Is the co-operative movement in Sind distributing any seed? — 
Yes, there are the taluka development associations which have been ’dis- 
tributing seed. 

59516. But that is through the taluka development associations? — ^Yes. 

59517. There is no co-operation? — ^Tliey are registered under the Co- 
operative Societies Act. 

59518. Are they registered as co-operative societies? — ^Yes. 

59519. All of them.? — ^All of them in Sind. 

59520- Are they credit societies? — ^They are not credit societies. 

59521. Are they better farming societies? — ^Yes, they are similar insti- 
tutions. There are three functions^ that they are doing. In fact, the 
aim of the taluka development associations is an all-round development of 
agriculture and the general amelioration of the condition of the agri- 
culturists. First they develop agriculture, and then co-operation. They have 
many other activities also. As regards agriculture, I have given full details 
in my note. They have eadi a trained kamgar who goes from village to 
village, and demonstrates on the fields of the cultivators modern implements 
side by side with the local ones, and proves to the people the superiority of 
the modern implements. For co-operation they entertain a supervisor who 
inspects all the societies in the taluka and trains secretaries and managing 
committee members. He places the inspection memorandum before the 
managing committee of the association, and in that way they have been help- 
ing co-operation, There^ are other activities also which they perform in addi- 
tion to this. They ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists. On the re- 
presentation of associations, several silted canals have been cleared, water 
iacilities have, in some cases, been afforded to people, inconveniences have 
been enquired into and remedied, and forest facilities offered. Besides this, 
“fchev have been distributing quinine free. These are the things that most of 
fihem are doing. 

59522. How are these taluka development associations, when they are 
co-operative societies, organised? Have they any capital? — ^Yes. Each 
ordinary member has to pay one or two rupees. There are two classes 
of ordinary members, paying one rupee and two rupees; a life member pays 
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Tls. 2o, and patrons pay Rs. 200. In these associations there are a good 
number of life members and ordinary members. Government also gives them 
' a- subsidy, equal to the amount of expenditure, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 1,000. 


59523. Is any work of this nature being carried on in districts where 
there is no talnka development association at work P — I was given eleven- 
talnkas for intensive agricultural propaganda work, and I organised taluka 
development associations in them, in order to carry on agricultural propa- 
ganda work through them; but in other places we have supervising unions 
who have supervisors, and they too have been carrying on the same work, 
to some extent. Beyond these there is no other agency. 

59524. Are there any taluka development associations which are not 
co-opeiative societies .P — No. All of them are registered as co-operative 
societies. 


59525. In answer to Question 6 (lii), you say that the cultivators do 
not hold np their crops in hopes of obtaining a better market. Is that due- 
to lack of marketing credit? — ^They stand in need of money at the time* 
of the harvest. 


59526. That is it. They lack marketing credit? — Yes 

69527. They cannot hold the crop? — ^No, they cannot hold the crop- 
generally. 

59528. Is any wood for fuel grown co-operatively in any district? — No. 

59529. Have you interested yourself in the improvement of the breeds, 
of animals? — No, at present we concentrate our attention on credit, but 
we are going to non-credit also; we have started some non-credit societies. 

59530. Are the taluka development associations taking any interest in* 
animal husbandry.? — ^No. 

59531. They interest themselves only in cultivation? — Only in cultivation. 

69532, Not at all in animals, improving breeds or improving the prac- 
tice of looMng after animals? — ^They are considering it. 

59533. When was the first taluka development association founded?— 


About four years ago. 

69534. So that they are quite young?— Yes. 

59535. What about your cotton sale societies; are they doing well? 
We have no cotton sale societies in Sind; we propose to start them as. 


early as possible, „ . . 

69636. Have you considered, at all, the advisability of forming cotton salt 
societies?— Yes, we are thinking of starting some. 

59537 What about management? — ^For that w© will have to secure com- 
potent managers. The Sind Central Co-operative Ba^ appointed an 
ofaoer and dwuted him to go to the Preadency to see W the sale sometite. 
afe heS™ ^re; after he returns from the Presidency we will make- 

^ '’Sr^Twactly is your staff P— I have got one auditor for every 

Sr S’l^fo^rT^rs'^'o*'^* dragriSlW 

trict honorary organisers. 

59540. Bo you think they are enthusiastic; are they doing go '• 


^**69541 Is the movement guided mainly hy offioialsP-No, by non-officiak 
69542 Mainly by non-officials?— Yes. In the beginning, 

was^^SafedX t^e department and orgams^^^^^^^^ but 
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of tho^e societies which have been in existence for more than three years, 
there is hardly any member who borrows from the sowcar. In the case 
of new societies which have been in existence only for one or two years, the 
members generally borrow from both the sowcar and the society in the 
beginning. But I do not know of any society of three years* standing 
whose members borrow from the sowcar, 

69544. Have many societies financed their members* debts? — ^Yes. Small 
debts have been liquidated by many societies; in some cases the Central 
Banks have also advanced loans to them for that purpose. 

59545. To individuals? — To individuals through the societies, to liquidate 
old debts. And I think members of a good many societies are now free 
from debt, but there is still a large number of members who require long 
term loans. 

59546. When a Central Bank makes a loan for the liquidation of a 
member’s loan, what form does the loan take? — ^Debt redemption loans; 
they are long-term loans. 

69547. For ten years? — ^For five years, generally. 

69548. Secured on mortgage — ^Yes. The old mortgages are redeemed, 
and loans are advanced on the mortgage of the land of the borrower. 

59549. Do you think that the activities of the co-operative credit 
societies have yet had any influence on the rate of interest charged by the 
sowcar? — ^Yes; I think the rate of interest in areas in which co-operation 
has developed has been brought down to a certain extent. 

59550. What, in your judgment, is the principal factor which tends, in 
Sind, to prevent the more rapid spread of co-operative credit? — ^It is the 
illiteracy of the people. 

59551. Do village feuds tend to prevent the growth of village societies? — 
No. We have generally few big villages; we have many hamlets. In 
places where co-operation has developed, I think village feuds have been 
brought under. 

59552, You group hamlets together? — ^Yes. 

59553. Sir James MacKenna: Do you find repayment of loans I'egular? — 
Mostly regular in Sind. 

59554. And as soon as a loan has been repaid, do you issue a similar 
or a larger amount on the same day? — ^Not on the same day; after some 
time, when the normal credit statement is prepared the amount is given 
according to the agriculturist’s requirements. 

69555. Has there been a marked improvement in the quality of societies 
during the last nine years; are the societies registered in 1918 on a better 
footing now than they were in 1918? — Yes; they have accumulated very 
large share capital and also reserve funds, and they are in a flourishing 
condition generally, 

69566. Have they got their own capital? — Yes; they borrow from the 
hanks, and they have their own capital as well. 

69557. And reserve funds? — ^And reserve too. 

59558. Who are the guiding spirits of your societies as a rule.? — ^The 
members of the managing committee. 

59559. Who is the secretary as a rule? — ^He is an agriculturist generally. 

59560. Not a schoolmaster.? — Sometimes, when we are not able to find 
any agriculturist as secretary, then a schoolmaster is selected, but generally 
we have agriculturists as secretaries. 

69561. And you find that the agriculturist secretaries have got sufli- 
cient education to keep accounts and books? — ^Yes. 

59562. What sort of education have they; 4th standard? — 4th, 5th or 
6th standard. 

59563. Professor GanguZee: You state that the taluka development asso- 
ciations are registered under the Oo-operative Act. Under what classi- 
fication are they put down? — ^They are non-credit societies. 
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59o64. \ou say that the executive of the taluka development associa- 
tion IS elected every year. Could you tell us how they are elected P —They 
are elected, as managing committee members of other bodies are elected, 
by the general body. 

59565. One man one vote? — Yes. 

59566. \yho are the members of the taluka development associations P — 
ihe zamindars and the people of the taluka, most of whom are member& 
01 co-operative societies. 

59567. Is there any hari (cultivator) as member? — ^Yes. 

59568. He has the same number of votes as the zamindar? — Yes, every- 
one has got one vote. 

59569. You described the taluka development asrsociations and you told 
us, in brief, their programme of work. Do you find that they have developed 
a spirit of self-help? — ^Yes, a good deal; in fact, the propaganda work 
IS being carried on by them; they have got their own establishment, and 
the associations which have been in existence for the last three years have 
been doing work independently. 

59570. With the Government subsidy of Rs. 1,000? — ^Yes; they get half 
of their expenditure subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000. 

59571. Do you think that for extending their activities the taluka develop- 
ment associations require more money? — No; I do not think so; what they 
get is quite enough. I know that in the Presidency they have asked tor 
more than Rs. 1,000 and Government have given the same to them; but I 
think the funds in Sind are quite adequate to meet the expenditure. 

59572. Turning to the co-operative movement, before you form a primary 
society do you undertake a preliminary survey of the area in which the 
society is going to be established!* — ^The work of organisation is being 
done by honorary organisers nowadays. They go to the place see ihe 
people, explain to them the objects of societies and ask them to see the 
working of neighbouring societies and so on. Sometimes they have to go 
twice or thrice. They see whether a good chairman and a secretary are 
available and whether good managing committee members can be got to 
conduct the work. Then they hold an enquiry into the needs of the 
people, etc., and make a report to us; we examine the papers and submii 
them to the Registrar. 

59573. Who are the members of the primary societies; landlords or 
haris ? — Both zamindars and haris, 

59574. Both belong to the same society? — Yes. But, as I have stated, 
for big zamindars we have organised a few zamiiidari banks and zamindars 
who pay an assessment of Rs. 500, and more can become members and get a 
loan up to the maximum of Rs, 5,000. At present we have organised only 
three such institutions, one in Thar Parkar, one in Larkana and the third 
one in Shikarpur. 

59575. Could you tell us what proportion the membership of haris bears 
to the membership of the zamindars in the best organised of your primary 
societies? — ^In Thar Parkar district more than half are haris, and in the 
Hyderabad district, where the number of small holders is larger, we have 
got a larger number of hhatedars as members. 

59576. You told us that the members of the societies understood the 
principle of co-operation; do you find those members acquiring the virtue 
of thrift? — ^Yes. Every member is required to invest in the shares of the 
society a certhin amount every year; the very fact that they have invested 
more than they are bound to invest and that the share capital has reached 
in several societies up to Rs. 4,000 or Rs. 5,000 shows that they have 
understood that principle. Each member as a rule is subscribing in shares 
ten rupees in the first year, twenty rupees^ in the second year, fifty rupees 
in the third year, and so on, quite voluntarily. 

59577, You explained to us that loans are sanctioned for redeeming old 
debts; for what other purposes are loans sanctioned? — ^Por small land 
improvement schemes, for seeds, for manure and for all current needs. 
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59578. Supposing a member borrows from the society Rs. 500 for land 
improvement, but spends out of that three hundred rupees on a marriage 
ceremony, is there any check ? — ^Yes. In the case of land improvement loans, 
a great check is exercised by the managing committee. 

59579. But how do you do that.? — ^The managing committee is required 
to see to thar. 

59580. Sh* Gliumlol Mehta: Will you please explain yourself a little 
more clearly? — In the case of ^ land improvement loans special care is 
taken to see that money that is given for land improvement is devoted 
to that purpose only. Even in the case of loans for current needs, the 
managing committee are required to see that every member uses the loan 
■for the purpose for which it is taken. 

59581. Mq\ Calvert: Suppose a man takes Rs. 600 for land iniprovement, 
and instead of spending that loan on land improvement spends it on the 
marriage' of his dpghter, what happens thenj that is the question? — 1 
know of no such instances. Under our rules and practice the managing 
committee is required to see to it and they do keep a vigilant watch over 
the proper use of loans. 

59582. Sit Chunilal Mehta: You said that you knew of no such instance. 
In the case of loans for land improvement the managing committee is 
perhaps capable of seeing how far the money has been used for the pur- 
pose for which it is taken. I suppose loans are taken also for current 
needs. You know that in Sind you can take loans up to a maximum of 
Rs. 1,000. Supposing one-third of the loan is used for purposes which 
are not current needs of agriculture, then what is the result? If the 
managing committee find .out that the member has misused the money 
in this way, what happens? — We recall the money. 

59583. That is all,* there is no other punishment? — ^No. The movement 
was in its infancy, and no punishment was given. 

59684. And now? — ^Now, there is a strict watch which is effective and 
has given good results. 

59685. How do you keep a strict watch? — ^Through the managing com- 
mittee. 

59586. Professor Gangvlee . Is there anv limit to the maximum amount 
of loan admissible to a member? — Ordinarily Rs, 500 is the limit, but with 
the sanction of the Registrar loans up to Rs. 1,000 may be advanced. 

59587 You state that in Sind owing to the enforcement of the Deccan 
Agriculturists* Relief Act and the Encumbered Estates Act the credit ot 
agriculturists has fallen considerably with the sowcar. Can you explain 
that? — The Manager, Encumbered Estates, has power to cancel mortgages 
and take possession of the land. What happens as a result is that the 
village sQwear nowadays gives only seed, ^ain and provision to the zamindar 
on credit but no cash. Cash is given in the case of big and influential 
zemindars only, but to ordinary zamindars the sowcar refuses to give cash 
loans except on outright sale of land. 

59588. Is it your view that the Deccan Agriculturists* Belief Act and 
the Encumbered Estates Act have functioned successfully in Sind? — ^Yes, 
they have. 

59589. You say the enforcement of a Land Alienation Act in Sind 
appears very necessary. What is your reason for holding this view? — 
Because, at present, on account of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
and "the Encumbered Estates Act, outright sale deeds are executed, and 
in most cases the land is not returned to the zamindars. ^If the Land 
Alienation Act is passed, the land, if sold, will go only to agriculturists 
who will pay the market price for it at least. As I have said, it now 
goes at less than the market rate. 

59590. Are you familiar with the Punjab conditions? You visited the 
Punjab; did you not? — ^I visited the Punjab for only a short period. 

59591. Do you know how the Land Alienation Act works there? — I 
heard from people there that it was working very well. 
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69o^. Do you think that the conditions in Sind are similar to those 
or t^ Punjab? — do not know exactly, but as this Province is a neighbour- 
ing Province, the conditions should to a certain extent be similar. 

69593. The point is, do the conditions which compelled the Punjab 
administrators to pass the Land Alienation Act exist in Siiid so as to 
justify the enactment of such legislation for Sind? — ^In my opinion, on 
account of the existence of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act and the 
Dncumbered Estates Act, it is more necessary here. 

59594. As regards labour, you speak of humane and equitable treatment 
1 la.udholders of their JiaHs ; what is the position now ? — ^The zamindars 
take hard work from the haris and do not treat them well in some cases. 

59595. Have many instances of such treatment come to vour notice? — 

At least some. 

59596. Are these haris who are badly treated members of co-operative 
soci eties ? — ot necessarily. 

69597. The Chairman - Is the hari able to treat the zamindar badly? — 
Yes, at times the hari runs away with the zamindar’ s money. 

59598. Professor Gangulee: He cannot run away very far; can he? You 
are familiar with the Cotton Markets Bill in Bombay. Do you think that 
Bill will answer your purpose? — ^Yes. 

59599. You say that the co-operative movement is primarily the people’s 
movement in Sind. Most of the people are haris (cultivators); are they 
not? — ^Yes; but there are also many zamindars. 

59600. But the haris predominate? — Yet the land belongs to the zamindar. 
59601. Yes; the people are the haris, I suggest that it is not primarily 
a people’s movement because the demand for co-operative societies did not 
originate from the haris? — ^In fact the haris are ire greater need of credit 
than the zamindars and they have also joined the movement. 

59602. Do you think the co-operative movement was of great use in 
the recent flood relief work? — jYes. Soon after the floods the Central Banks 
sent down their inspectors and other ofl&cers to enquire into the details 
of damages, and they advanced loans to members of societies. At the 
end of August about two lakhs were distributed. 

69603. These two lakhs were distributed through the co-operative 
societies? — ^Yes, through the co-operative societies to members of co-opera- 
tive societies. Now, we have under contemplation the formation of housing 
societies for those people whose houses have been damaged or demolished. 
We have already organised about ten societies, and 1 think before the end 
of November we shall organise societies in about thirty villages more. 

59604. You said that the co-operative movement is primarily a people’s 
movement; may I ask you whether the communal poison has entered into 
this movement? — ^No, not so far. 

59605. Mr. Kamat: You have been working as propaganda officer for 
two years, combining the two posts of Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and Agricultural Propaganda Officer. Do you think this arrange- 
ment is suitable for large areas? How many do you manage at present? — 
At present I am managing eleven talukas. 

596Q6. Without any detriment to the cooperative movement ?— Yes, 
because I have been given one deputy who relieves me of my co-operative 
work to a certain extent. I have put him in charge of two districts, and 
four districts I have taken over myself. 

59607. If that deputy were not given to you, , as combined Propaganda 
Officer and Assistant Registrar how many talukas would you be able to- 
manage? — 1 think three or four talukas. 

69608. Have you any agricultural training? — ^No. I have been given a 
staff of agricultural experts, graduates, who have been carrying on the 
work. 

59609. But in your own capacity as Agricultural Propaganda Officer 
you have no knowledge of technical questions?— No knowledge of technical 
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questions,* but here we have to propagate only a few things: pure seeds to be 
distributed, niodern implements to be po^iularised and modern methods 
to be adopted; so, in consultation with the agricultural officers, the work 
is done through the taluka development associations; I simply help them 
in the work. 

59610 Has this system been tried in other parts of tne Presidency 
to your knowledge? — ^No, I do not think so. 

59611. Is this the first example in Sind? — Yes. 

59612. And you think it can work satisfactorily? — ^It has worked 
satisfactorily. 

59613. Prom your own point of view.? — ^Yes. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment have also appreciated it. 

59614. With regard to the taluka development associations, on an average 
how many villages in the taluka have you here in this part of the country 
to look after? — ^We have got delis consisting of hamlets and villages; there 
are about fifty to sixty dehs in a taluka consisting of several hundreds of 
hamlets and villages; sometimes a dehs consists of even ten or fifteen 
hamlets. 

59615. You are counting it in terms of de/is; 1 am trying to find out 
how many taluka development associations would be really necessary for 
a taluka: whether one or two? — One I think is quite enough. 

59616. One vrould be quite able to cope wii;h the work of all the villages 
concerned? — ^Yes; they can appoint more kamgars if they find it necessary. 

59617 Take a concrete case and tell me how many villages that parti- 
cular taluka has and with how many of those villages your has association 
come into contact? — As a matter of fact, all the associations have visited 
all the dehs in the taluka within these three or four years. 

59618. That does not mean much. You mean io say that each village 
has been visited on one day out of the 365 days? Will you make your 
statement clearer. I want to know whether each village has received 
your attention sufficiently in regard to propaganda so as to make your 
work effective? — ^Yes. 

59619 Now take any particular village and tell me how many days 
you work there.? — ^We can take in the Hyderabad taluka, the Hatri group. 
The taluka is divided into groups; there are four groups in the taluka. In 
each group, of course, in the beginning I spent about ten or fifteen days, and 
then again after two or three months I went there and spent about five or 
six days. In that way three times at least in a year 1 have been going there. 

59620. I have not yet received an answer to my question. Take a 
particular village. On how many days or how many times has that village 
received your attention ? — ^I say from time to time, not at one time. 

59621. Never mind that. Take any village in Hyderabad taluka; which 
one have you in mind? — Hatri. 

59622. How many days could you pay attention to that village, say in 
one year, or in two years or four years.? — ^I do not remember exactly 
the number of days, but I have been there several times a year and the 
work is actually carried on by the agricultural experts under the control 
and guidance of the taluka development association’s committee; I simply 
help them, draw up a programme for them and see how they have been 
working, 

59623. In short, each village gets sufficient attention from your kamgars 
in a steady continuous manner so as to make the work effective; is that 
it? — Yes. 

59624. With regard to these demonstration plots, you have illustrated the 
fact that demonstration is effective if there are comparative plots, twin 
plots? — Yes, that is very successful because it convinces the people very 
much. 
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59625. Whei'p demonstration is done on the cultivators* plots, is it quite 
•essential in your experience to have these comparative twin plots? — ^Yes. 

T£ ^ single plot is of no use? — single plot is not ot much use. 

li the new and old methods of farming are demonstrated to them in this 
w&Y, it appeals to them very much. 

59627. So that it is essential for good work to have two rival plots? — 
Yes, for demonstration purposes. 

59628. You refer to the effects of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act 
nere. Are the provisions of ■chat Act very much applied in Sind? — ^Yes, 
•except some sections, it is applicable to Sind. 

59629. The Chairman: I am not sure the witness understood that ques- 
■tion. Is this Act often invoked? — Yes. 

59630. It is often used.^ — ^Yes. 

59631. Your answer was that it applied except as regards some sections? 
— Only one section. 

59632. Mr. Kamat * Except for one section the Act is applied to tiie rest 
■of Sind? — ^Yes. 

59638. Are the effects of that Act good or bad? — They are good. 

59634. Are you aware that in other parts of the Presidency tliere is a 
Reeling that the Act ought to be repealed? — No, I think here it is working 
■well. 

59635. If it is working well, why do you want the Punjab Laud Aliena- 
-tion Act.^* — It has become necessary on account of the above two Acts to 
apply the Land Alienation Act "bo Sind, as stated by me in the written 
note. 

59636. Under the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, what happens, if 
I understand you aright, is this if a man ivants a small loan as com- 
pared with the value of his land (say his land is worth Rs. 5,000^ and he 
"wants a loan of Rs. 500), he borrows it from somebody on a nominal sale 
•deed of his land; is that the case? — Yes, in most cases. 

59637. Now if the Land Alienation Act were applied to Sind and ihe 
•same man wanted a small loan of Rs. 500 on his land of the value of Rs. 5,000, 
to whom would he go: to an agriculturist? — ^Yes, because generally the 
•sales to the sowcar are done for a nominal price, and it would therefore be 
preferable for him to go to an agriculturist who will give him the market 
value. 

59638. Yes, but you desire that one agriculturist should go to another 
agriculturist for a loan? — ^Yes, in order to get the market price if the 
land has to be sold. 

59639. But is that possible? — ^Yes. 

59640. You mean to say there are agriculturists who are richer and 
•who are in the habit of giving loans? — ^No, no agriculturists give any loans; 
T am thinking of the position if the land is to be sold. 

59641. You are talking of sales only.^ — ^Yes. 

59642. But what will be the position of those wanting loans, under the 
Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act? — ^They can have co-operative societies. 

59643. You are branching off on to something else; you mean you ivant 
"to drive them to societies? — ^Not drive them exactly, but that is the best 
solution. 

59644. In that case neither the Deccan Relief Act nor the other Act will 
work; your case does not cover either? — The people can get their loans 
from the societies easily. 

59B46. Then you say you want societies?— Yes, for the good of the agri- 
■culturists. At present, on account of these Acts, much of the land passes 
K)ut of the hands of the agriculturists. 
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59646. In this Province, is there a very large number of rich zamindarsp 
— There are big zamindars but not rich zamindars,* there are very tew rich 
zamindars. 

59647. Say from twenty thousand acres and upwards? — ^Yes, in some 
cases. 

59648. Generally do they contribute to the taluka development associa- 
tions to the extent of Rs. 1,000 in full, or even more if you want it from 
them? — ^No. Ordinary members pay only one rupee subscription,^ life mem- 
bers twenty-five and patrons two hundred rupees ; the association also* 
receives a subsidy from Government according to the expenditure. 

59649. Are all those associations drawing the full value of the subsidies? 
— ^Not all, but some of them do get Rs. 1,000. 

59650. That means they have not made up their private subscriptions 
of Rs. 1,000 in the case of all the associations? — Yes, not aU. 

59651. Although there are rich zamindars in Sind. Are there rich 
zamindars on their subscription lists? — ^There are some. 

59652. They also contribute only one rupee?— No, they are mostly life- 
members and pay twenty-five rupees. 

59653. Why a’Te you suggesting that there should be special propaganda 
ofGlcers for the establishment of co-operative purchase or sale societies? 
Is your department, as at present equipped, unable to understand the 
business principles of sale or purchase societies .P— No, the point is that the 
propaganda officer will first study market conditions and see how these 
sale societies have been working in the Presidency; then he will be a 
member of our staff and will carry on the work. 

59654. ilfr. Jamshed Mehta: You have been speaking about the Deccan 
Relief Act and the Encumbered Estates Act. The statement has been made 
that owing to these two Acts credit has come under dispute; that means* 
that the soiocar, the moneylender, is not willing to lend the money owing 
to the restrictions imposed by the Act? — Yes. 

59655. Now, supposing the co-operative societies are not started, you are 
not able to start them at various places or the people do not want co- 
operative societies, do you still propose that these Acts should be main- 
tained? — ^Yes, I told you that at present the village sowcar ordinarily gives 
his customers only grain, seed and some money for miscellaneous expenses,, 
but not big cash loans. A rich zamindar who has got credit with the 
village sowcar or with whose influence he has been dealing with his hariSj 
is given some cash loans also, even without executing a bond; but in 
ordinai'y cases he refuses to give cash loans except when an outright sale- 
deed of land is executed. 

59656. You have been carrying on agricultural propaganda for some time;, 
have you been doing this because of your own personality, because you 
come in touch with the people, or on behalf of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment working as such ? — I was the first man to organise co-operative societies 
in Sind and they were found very successful. That is why I was given this 
work. • 

59657. I will make my question clearer. Would you recommend or 
advocate that the Co-operative Department should be given charge of agri- 
cultural propaganda? — ^No, not the charge but there should be co-ordination. 

59658. You made a statement that so far the co-operative societies have 
worked absolutely without any communal poison; do you anticipate or 
fear or have you seen any signs of that feeling? — ^No. In the case of house 
construction societies, however, we have been organising in every town one 
society for Hindus and one for Musalmans. 

69659. But in the ordinary credit societies you have not yet seen any 
particular preference given to one community or the other? — ^No, 

59660. 3fr. Kamat: With regard to this last question, as to comm^at 
societies, I suppose such societies have been formed years ago? — ^I do not 
know that about vifiage societies. 
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59661. Hindu housing societies have been formed round about Bombay 
lor years r — ^Yes. 


5966-1. I nx^n it is not a recent phase? It is well recognised by your 
epartment . — -But I am talking^ of the ^villages; in the villages we had 
only one ^edit society for a village so far, but now we have separate 
ones tor Hindus and Musalmans, in case of house reconstruction. What 
i am trying to point out is that it is not a recent poison as you suggested. 


^ 59663. Mr, Jamshed Mehta: Do you think the zamindari banks are q^uite 

in accordance with the principles of co-operation; do you approve of the 
zamindari banks on the principle of co-operation? — Yesv The big zamindars 
are as much in need of loans as the small landholders and so these banks 
.are started. 


59664. But why need we start co-operative banks? Would not they 
■go to the^ Imperial Bank and the other banks to get the money?— -No, 1 
do not think so; the joint stock banks refuse to give them loans generally, 

59665. So that this is a via media or tentative measure which you think 
ought to be encouraged? — Yes. 

59666. You must have learned that the Bombay Governmnet are start- 
ing two mortgage banks in the Presidency?— Yes. 

59667. Do you not think one is necessary in Sind also? — ^Yes, very 
necessary. 

59668. Would you like the Government to wait until they see whether 
the experiments in the other parts of the Presidency are successful, or 
do you desire that a land mortgage bank should be set up immediately? — 
I Should like it to be done immediately because already co-operation in 
Sind is well founded. 

59669. A witness makes a complaint with regard to faccavL You know 
“that we give taccavi sometimes through the co-operative societies to mem- 
bers? — ^Yes, for land improvement. 

59670. Have you any suggestion to make for the improvement of the 
•distribution of taccavi ? — ^None except that it may be distributed through 
co-operative societies. 

59671. Through societies or by any other expedients? — ^Through societies 
■the system is working very well. The taccavi should be given adequately. 
At present it is inadequate. The mukhtiarJzars give hardly Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 300 per head. It is not given in accordance with the i^equirenients of 
the people as is the case in co-operative societies. Moreover, taccavi must 
be given at proper times; sometimes people get it in June and July when 
the agricultural operations are nearly over. 

59672. But could you suggest any method of improvement in the agency 
of distribution? — ^No, wherever we have societies we have got enough funds 
in our banks; they have been lending freely. The taccavi which at present 
we get from Government is for land improvements only. 

59673. That was not my question; my question was as to the actual 
medium of distribution. Prom your experience can you suggest any im- 
provement; do you find that the people suffer from the present method of 
'distribution? — ^I cannot suggest anything. 

59674. You said in answer to one of my colleagues that the har%$ also 
are members of the societies? — ^Yes. 

59675. Have you prepared any kind of statistics as to the percentage 
*of the members of your nine hundred societies who are haris and the 
percentage who are landowners ? — ^The ratio depends on each district 
separately. 

59676. Have you any statistics? — ^No. 

59677. Do you not think statistics would be desirable? — Yes. 

59678. You have come into touch with many societies, and you have made 
-fche statement that the harts run away with the money. In yoOT experi^ce, 
what is the relationship between the zamindar and the hart? Do you think 
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the zamindars are at fault or do you think the haris are at fault P Can any- 
thing he done to improve the status of the haris ? My question is : do you 
think the relationship between zamindars and haris in Sind is goodP — 
Yes, on the whole I think so; but some hariSy being very poor, actually^ 
run away with the money and the zamindars have consequently been put to 
loss and trouble. Similarly there are also complaints from the haris that, 
they are not properly treats and that hard work is exacted from them. 
d9679. The Chairman' Haris are a little scarce, are they not.P — ^Yes. 

59680 And a little coy occasionally? — ^They being tenants, the zamindars. 
can turn them out at any time; they are at the mercy of the zamindar 
because they have not a permanent hold on the land. 

59681. Mr. Jamshed Mehta' That is what I wanted to know. You have^ 
been Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies and have been instru- 
mental in starting many societies, as I know; have you ever thought of,, 
or tried, any special kind of society for the harts by which the co-operative* 
movement could help them to stand on their own legs and be tree from 
the zamindars in some way? — No, they have no security, and the bank, 
cannot advance loans to them because they do not own any land. 

59682. In other words, they ought to be in permanent bondage? — 
Yes, they must be with the zamindars. 

5968S. There is no hope for them at all? — ^No separate societies could 
be formed for haris alone. 

59684- With regard to the cotton sale societies, you know that in ^ Sind' 
the ginning factories generally buy up cotton? — ^Yes. 

59685. Either as soon as the cotton is ready, or they make advances, 
on the cotton they buy beforehand? — ^Yes. 

59686. If such is the case, dO' you see any chance of the cotton sale* 
societies succeeding, or do you think the co-operative movement will have' 
to start a kind of co-operative ginning themselves in order to make the 
cotton sale societies a success? — ^If sufficient propaganda is carried on among 
members of co-operative societies, I think they will come round and give their 
produce to sale societies even without starting ginning factories. 

59687. Would you advocate co-operative sale societies of cotton to advance 
money on the crop beforehand? — No, because the members of co-operative- 
societies already receive loans from their credit societies, and hence there 
is no need for sale societies to advance any money to them. 

59688. You have suggested in one of your answers that the credit 
societies should give five-year loans for redemption of mortgages. Is that 
done in Sind? How many societies are there of that type? — ^Yes. The* 
Sind Central Bank has advanced large loans to district banks and the 
district banks have similarly advanced to credit societies. 

59689. No, ^ that is not my question. You answered that there ar©% 
societies ,in Sind to whom money has been advanced as a loan tor five 
years? — Yes. For debt redemption. 

59690. To how many societies has such a loan been given? — ^Between, 
fifteen and twenty. 

69691. Fifteen or twenty out of nine hundred? — Yes. 

59692. You also said that some of the haris are members of the co- 
operative societies ? — ^Yes. 

59693. When the zamindars or the landholders take them into their - 
societies, what security have they got? — ^The zamindars stand surety for 
their haris. 

59694. Is that owing to the good relationship which exists between 
ramindars and hxiris or is it that the zamindars get loans in this shape even 
ihpongh their own harts? — No. The zamindars generally stand sureties/ 
for their haris in accordance with the usual custom 

59696. With regard to the seed societies, would you advocate the pur- 
chase of seed, say ^potato seed, through the Stores Department of the 
(jfovernment? I will put it more clearly: seed has to be imported froim 
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Italy ; do you kno\r that one of the societies tried it in our own place ? 
Yes. 


59696. Owing to some difficulty, the purchase was possibly made through 
some Bombay merchants, but would you advocate that we should move 
the Government to give us facilities for purchasing seeds through the 
Government Stores Department p — ^Y es. That would be a good thing. 

69697. One of the witnesses has said m his statement that there is some 
kind of arrangement by which the sea freight can be made a little cheai^er 
if we purchase through a certain department of Government; would you 
advocate that the Government should give this facility to seed societies — 
Yes. 

59698. You noted that the Bombay Government makes advances to the 
housing societies at six per cent, which has now been reduced to five per 
cent. Do you think that the housing societies in the cities or even the 
reconstruction societies for the floods should get money from the Govern- 
ment at a cheaper rate of interest through the Central Banks? — Ves, we 
have already advocated that. 

69699. What percentage have you advocated? — I think five per-cent. 

59700. il/r. Calvert: You have formed your societies in Sind on the 
Punjab model of the share system? — ^Yes, more or less on the Punjab model. 

59701. With the result that you have now about twelve lakhs of owned 
capital in your primary credit societies? — ^More than that I think. 

About nine lakhs shares and three lakhs reserves? 


Sir Chunilal‘ Mehta: Those are last year’s figures. 

59702. Mr. Calvert : Wh&t staff have you under you for co-operative 
^ork?— I have six auditors and one deputy, sixteen district honorary 
organisers and about seven or eight taluka honorary organisers. 

69703, Are the sixteen honorary organisers unpaid or paid? — ^They are 
honorary but they get travelling allowance. 

^ 59704. From what class are these honorary organisers drawn? — From 
the agriculturists. 

69706. Are they trained? — ^Yes, they are. 

69706. For about how longP—They are generally chairmen or secretaries, 
of co-operative societies, and as such they have got sufficient experience 
and knowledge of co-operation. 

69707. There are no special classes for them?-— In the ^ 

had classes, as the movement was new and yonng, but X 

the best from among the chairmen and secretaries who had already got 
enough co-operative knowledge and training. 

69708. Who is responsible for teaching the ““f 
—Now we have cot a co-operative institute at Hyderabad which has a 
^IteT^whrmofes about; also I and the auditora, whenever we in^.ect 
societies hold mana^ng committee classes for a day or two, impa^np 
to them’ the main principles of co-operation and *o mam 
aerXuld give attention. The honorary organisers also attend to this. 

69709. Do these honorary organisers sup^se the working of primary 
societies after they have organised them?— Yes. 

69710. They continue to look after them? ^Yes. 

59711. Who is responsible for liquidation? ^The liquidator who is 
appointed for that purpose. 

69712. The actual order for liquidation must be passed by you o, 
by the Registrar. . 

a.S-Y.'; t ^ 

to see how far his report is justified. 
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59715. Who holds the enquiry? — ^Myself or the Deputy Registrar and 
‘Sometimes the auditor 

59716. Do you use your honorary organisers as liquidators? — ^Yes, aonie- 
times but not of the particular tract m which the society exists. 

59717. If an honorary organiser oi'ganises a bad society, he is not made 
the liquidator? — ^No. Not generally. The adjoining organisers are made 
liquidators. But as a rule liquidation work is done by auditors and other 
officials. 

59718. That is to say, liquidation work is don© by paid Government 
.officials? — ^Yes, to some extent. 

59719. However much non-official effort you may have in propaganda, 
all the unpleasant work must be done by paid Government officials? — Not 
necessarily. We have been taking work from iion-offidals also. In the 
beginning of course it was difficult. But the movement has been spreading, 
and we have now-a-days been getting good help from non-officials. 

59720. As liquidators? — Yes. 

69721. Who supervises them now.P — ^There are quarterly statements to be 
sent by liquidators, and I see how the work is progressing. 

59722. A paid Government staff is responsible for liquidation? — ^Yes, 
-to some extent, in order that the work may be carried on efficiently and 
expeditiously. 

59723. Any mistakes made by non-official organisers ultimately come back 
to the paid Government staff — ^Yes, hut that cannot be helped at times. 

59724. To what extent are the directors of your Central Banks drawn 
from primary societies? — Generally there are nine directors of every dis- 
trict bank, of whom four are elected by societies, four by shareholders, 
and one is nominated by the Collector of the district. The societies have 
thus a voice in the management. 

59725. In your Central Banks, is the voting power with the primary 
society or with individual members? — ^Each society sends its representative, 
and they have to vote. Individual shareholders have also the right to 
- vote. 

59726. The voting power is equal usually? — ^Yes. 

59727. In some cases? — In all cases. 

59728. Actually in Larkana, Sukkur and Thar Parkar,* the individual 
members have outnumbered the society members? — ^Yes. 

59729. Members of the Central Bank? — Yes. 

59730. You do not try to get the whole voting power of the Central 
Banks into the hands of the primary societies? — ^No, not the whole, because 
there are a good number of individual shareholders also, who too have 
the right to vote. 

59731. In those cases where you have more society shareholders than 
individual shareholders, you still have the half and half directors? — ^No. 
We allow one additional director after every fifty affiliated societies. 

69732. Has not the Sind Central Co-operative Bank 448 society members 
'but only 118 individual members'* — Yes, But the capital of the Central 
Bank in the beginning mainly came from individual shareholders. They 
were allowed to elect five directors from themselves, three from the societies, 
.and one was nominated. Later on^ when the number of affiliated societies 
and capital increased, according to their rules and bye-laws they added 
one more. 

59733. You have got nearly four times as many shareholders from 
societies as from individuals? — We looked to capital. The capital in the 
begiiining came from individual shareholders mainly, and therefore they 
were given an important voice. 

' 59734. In the Central Bank, does each member have one vote, or is it 
based Qs. shares? — ^Each member has got one vote. 

59735. Left to themselves, these 448 society members would be able to 
select all the directors? — ^Not all. The individual shareholders elect their 
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own A certain number of directors is fixed in the bye-laws for 

individual shareholders as also for societies. 

69/36. Do the Central Banks in your circle derive their deposits trom 
local sources ? — ^Yes. 


5973/. You have in the rural primary credit societies round about twentv- 
^^es and in all you have about forty thousand members i* 


59/38. To what extent are the remaining eighteen thousand members- 
already accounted for in the twenty-two thousand members of your credit 
societies? — ^The membership given in my note, viz., forty thousand, covers 
all types of societies, i.e., credit, non-credit, etc. 

59739. You have at times some members accounted for twice over? — 
Yes, in the case of Central Banks. 

59740. And in the case of taluka development associations also? — Yes, 
partly. 

59741. And sale societies? — Yes, but we have only two sale societies 
working. 

59742. Practically, your forty thousand members are forty thousand 
separate individuals? — ^Yes, mostly. 

59743. I think you mentioned to one of my colleagues that ha'tns have* 
no security to offer? — ^Yes, they have no tangible security to offer. 

59744. What security do you insist on in primary credit societies? — 
Personal security generally. 

59745. Is one hari allowed to stand surety for another hari? — ^Yes, but 
the general practice is to have the zamindar as surety for his haris* There* 
is, however, no objection to a hari becoming a surety. 

69746. You have no societies purely for haris, without the landlords? — 
No. 


59747. Have you any societies for village menials? — No, not for villages. 
The Shikarpur and other municipalities are now organising such societies. 
At present, we have only two sweeper societies. 

69748. What area do the zamindars^ banks cover? — ^The Larkana bank; 
serves the whole district: while Thar Parkar only two divisions. 

59749. What is the liability: limited or unlimited? — ^Limited. 

69760. What are the shares? — ^Nearly one lakh rupees shares in each, 
bank. 

59751. How much per share? — ^Fifty rupees. 

69752. What is the source of your long term capital in these banks? — ^The^ 
banks finance their members generally for current needs. They are on the 
same basis as credit societies. 

69753. I think you mentioned to one of my colleagues loans for ten 
years? — ^Those are special loans for land improvement and debt redemption. 
Zamindari banks advance loans to big zamindars for current needs, as- 
credit societies do to small landholders and haris. 

59754. They get most of their capital from Central Bank loans P—No. 
They have got deposits also besides share capital; they get some loans fromi 
the Sind Central Bank too. 

59755. As security, I understand you take a mortgage deed or personal 
surety in the case of zamindari banks? — ^Mortgage of land. 

59756. Mortgage of the land of the borrower?— Yes. 

59757. Does he also give personal sureties?— No. 

59758. Mortgages on special conditions; with possession or without 
possession? — Without possession. 

59759. Are the recoveries so far satisfactory?— Yes. Only about seven 
per cent is in jirrears. ' 

59760. Generally speaking, do you find the diare system popular? ^Yes* 
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69761 B.yder: Do the two Acts to which you have referred, the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act and the Encumbered Estates Act, apply 
“to the haris? — Obviously they do not. They apply to the agriculturists. 

69762. But the harij the cultivator, owns no land .P— The Encumbered 
Estates Act applies to zamindars, and not to the haris, 

59763. These two Acts do not apply to the hari. The point is that the 
credit of the han or the cultivator cannot suffer on account of the exist- 
ence of these two Acts, because he owns no land. That is obvious? — ^Yes. 

59764. Do you not think that it is a good thing to place an obstacle 
in the path of the zamindar who is on the road to ruin? Should the law 
place an obstacle, or should it not? — ^It should, with a view to saving him. 

59765. Sir Chumlal Mehia: You were in the Bevenue Department? — 
Yes. 

59766. How many years did you serve in the Revenue Department? — 
Seventeen years. 

59767. You have therefore had a great deal of knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the cultivators? — Yes. 

59768. Then you had this special duty in co-operative work? — ^Yes. 

59769. Were there any special circumstances wny you were put in charge 
also of agricultural propaganda? — ^Because I had toured round in Sind and 
organised societies there, I therefore knew almost all the zamindars of the 
Province. These societies were w’^orking well, and that is why I was selected. 

69770. You explained that you have a system of training members of 
primary societies, especially members of the managing committees of primary 
societies. What is your system? — ^We organise managing committee classes, 
which last only for a day or two. In these classes we train them in the 
main principles of co-operation and the main business of the managing 
committees, and so on. 

59771. How often do you have those classes? — Once in two years or so. 
In very many societies, where the members already know the principles 
well, there is no need for training, and we rely upon them to carry on 
the work independently, but in weaker societies we do as a rule hold 
training classes for managing committee members. 

59772. How often in weaker societies? — Once a year. The honorary 
organisers also go and explain the principles to members. Besides the 
auditors, the Institute secretary and I, from time to time, when on inspec- 
tion, explain the same to them. 

59773 In an approved society, when a class is once held after two 
years, is it held for the same people? — ^This system has been brought into 
vogue only lately. Since the last two years only vre have been doing it. 

59774 Do you consider it useful? — ^It is very useful. 

59775.^ How many times do you yourself visit societies? Do you visit 
each society once or twice a year? — Some societies, especially non-credit 
societies, I visit even three or four times a year. As regards credit societies, 

I concentrate my attention on the weaker and indifferent ones. As regards 
good societies, I inspect them on my w'ay to the bad ones. The number 
has become so large that I cannot see all the societies every year. 

69776. Do the honorary organisers visit the societies after they are 
formed? — ^Yes. 

69777. Do they visit them often? — Yes, they generally help the managing 
committee members in their work and so have to visit them often. 

59778. Do you take special care in the ajiiiointment of honorary 
organisers? — ^Yes. ^ 

59779. Why has special care been found necessary? — ^Because, if the 
honorary organiser is a good man, and knows his business, the societies are 
wdl organised, and give less trouble. 

69780. You found some of the honorary organisers not up to the mark, 
and vou now take special care to see that the honorary organisers are good 
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people? — ^Yes, the unfit men have been removed from time to time, and 
only those who have been doing good work maintained. 

59781. Do the Central Banks appoint any persons to es^amine the work- 
ing of primary societies? — ^Yes, they have their own inspectors; every bank 
has tWo inspectors. 

59782. The working of these societies is placed before the Divisional 
Board of Agriculture? — ^Yes. Quarterly reports on co-operation are placed 
before the divisional board of agriculture. 

59783. On which there are officials as well as non-officials? — ^Yes. 

59784. You said that when a loan is misapplied, you do not know what 
happens to the persons who took the loan? — ^The money is recalled from 
him ordinarily. In extreme cases, when a member of a society is bad 
or incorrigible, he is removed. 

59785. Do you not think that attention is required to be paid to this 
side of the societies’ activities? — ^Yes, because much depends upon the pro- 
per use of the loan 

59786. What steps do you take to ensure that that is done?— We call 
for reports from the honorary organisers as to whether the mana^ng com- 
mittee is doing its work properly, and whether any loans are misused or 
misapplied. The auditor also goes there once a year, and he is required 
-fco test at least ten cases. They report cases of misapplication and necessary 
action is taken thereon. 

59787. Y'ou recognise that in Sind it is very desirable to see that the 
principles of co-operation and proper application of loans are understood and 
followed? — Yes. 

59788. Especially in Sind? — Everywhere, 

59789. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies has also drawn your atten- 
tion to it, and you are yourself paying a great deal of attentiem to this 
-Yes, it was so because the people were illiterate and bacl^ard, 
but now several of our members understand their business very well. 

59790. In the directorate of the Central Banks you said that the societies 
get four directors out of nine? — ^Yes. 

69791. Formerly there used to be no representatives, at least in Bombay, 
and gradually this system has been developed, by which the primary societies 
will ultimately control the banks .^’y-Yes. Here also we propose gradually 
to give more lepresentation to societies. 

59792.’ You think that has been vrorkiHg well?— -Yes. 

59793. As you find the system working well, you will go on expanding r 


••—“Yes. 

69794. I think you said in answer to a question that ^ 

the societies do not now borrow from soircors?— I said that the 
of those societies which have been in existence for three years or more 
do not generally borrow from soiicars. 

59796. That is largely because the limit of loan has bee” vei*y con- 
siderably raised in Sind? — ^Yes. ... -r* -j 

69796 It is much higher here than it is in the Presidency Yes. 

59797. Coiisequently, there is not so much need to go to • . 

There is not, beoanse our societies have been satisfying the needs of their 

”^^97^ What was the rate of interest formerly paid to the sou-car?-- 


charge more. 

59800. Can you 
of the co-operative 
sufficient loans for 


ell the Commission what have been the tengible benefits 
novement that you see now?— The members are 
their agricultural operations. On that account they 
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are able to sow more valuable crops and there is an increase in the culti- 
vated area, as also in the yield. Formerly, they used to sell their produce- 
at low rates, but now they sometimes hold it up and sell when favourable 
rates are offered. 

59801. Are the members of the societies free from debt now? — good 
number of them are free from old debts. The small landholders had small 
debts, and after they joined societies they have become free. 

59802. Do you notice any difference between the working of supervising 
unions and taluka development associations .P — ^Taluka development associa- 
tions deal with both agriculture and co-operation, but the supervising 
unions mainly look after co-operative societies. 

59803. The taluka development association has a much wider field? — 
Yes. 

59804. Why have they not included cattle-breeding amongst their acti- 
vities ? — ^They are considering it. So far, they have concentrated their 
attention on the use of improved implements, seeds and modern methods 
of farming. 

59805. For instance, dry ploughing in winter? — ^Yes, they have been 
doing it on a large scale. 

69806. How many taluka development associations have you now? — 
There are eleven taluka development associations in my charge, and three 
have been organised in the Jamrao tract which is attached to the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. 

59807. So that, each taluka under your charge has already got an associa- 
tion? — ^Yes, for agricultural propaganda work. 

59808. Do you feel any necessity for having sub-associations for smaller 
areas under the taluka development associations? — ^No, not so far. No such 
need arises, because the taluka development associations, in some cases, 
have appointed even two hcmgars to look after their work. Instead of 
having sub-associations, one association will do well for the taluka. 

69809. If necessary, more kamgars could be appointed? — Yes. 

59810. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: You said that the sowcar charges thirty-six 
per cent interest. In your experience, is that the limit? — ^I have said that 
the zamindars who have got good credit can get money at twenty-four or 
twenty-five per cent. 

59811. Is thirty-six per cent, the maximum? — ^It is not the maximum. 

69812. What is the maximum? — ^Fifty or even sixty per cent. 

59813. Do you know the co-operative societies for sweepers that have 
been started in Karachi? — Yes. 

59814. What was the rate of interest which the sweepers had to pay 
before ? 7 -I do not know exactly. 

59815. Do you know that a census showed that they had to pay one 
anna to three annas per rupee per month as interest? — ^I have heard that. 

59816. The Baja of Parlakimedi: How many agricultural societies pure 
and simple have you? — Out of nine hundred about eight hundred. 

69817. Eight hundred agricultural societies? — ^Yes. They are agricul- 
tural credit societies. 

69818. Do they also take up the supply of manures and the supply of 
proper seed.P — ^They only do credit business. 

69819. They do not concern themselves with the improvement of agri- 
culture? — Only in talukas where we have taluka development associations, 
is the supply of seed, manure and implements, etc., carried on. 

59820. There are no separate societies to look after agricultural develop- 
ment?— We have about five or six seed societies in addition to taluka develop- 
ment associations. 

69821. They confine themselves entirely to the supply of seed?— Yes. 
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59822. Nothing else? — No. In two cases, we have started purchase 
societies. They purchase and supply agricultural necessaries in the taluka. 
Tn Tando, Allhyar and Hatri, we have got such societies. 

59823. Do they also take up joint sale? Do they collect the produce 
the haris in the proper season and secure a proper market for it? — ^No. 
We contemplate starting such sale societies. 

59824. In the seed supply societies, do you not have the haris as 
members ? — ^Yes. 

59825. You are satisfied with the work they do to safeguard the interests 
of the haris? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADUR NABI BAKSH MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, M.A., 
LL.B., Manager, Encumbered Estates in Sind. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — ^The agricultural demon- 
stration farms in Sind have not exercised any considerable influence on the 
practice of the cultivators. The reason for this is that these Government 
farms are not carried on on commercial lines and have not been paying 
concerns, whereas the cultivator has to make a living out of agriculture. 
Unless the cultivator is convinced that a better crop than his own, with a 
higher yield of profit, can be grown with the same amount of labour and 
water, demonstration cannot be successful. 

Till lately the propaganda work carried on by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Sind did not produce any marked results. Since a part of the pro- 
paganda work has been entrusted to the Co-operative Department, it has 
achieved considerable success. The Co-operative Department has done a great 
deal of work in popularising improved kinds of seeds and ploughs -through 
the taluka development associations. 

I would su gg est that instead of Government demonstration farms, greater 
attention may be concentrated on carrying out demonstrations in selected 
fields of the zamindars themselves, in rotation. The demonstration and pro- 
paganda work should be left to taluka development associations which should 
be formed in every taluka with the co-operation of the Agriculture, Co-opera- 
tive and Kevenue departments. The taluka development associations should 
be granted some subsidies by Government as well as district local boards. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (c) (i) I am not satisfied with the Agri- 
cultural and Veterinary services in Sind from the agricultural standpoint. 
In my answer to the previous question I have already indicated the short- 
comings of the Agricultural Department so far as the demonstration and 
propaganda work is concerned. The department has failed to arouse public 
enthusiasm and to reach the public. 

The veterinary dispensaries in the Province are few and far between. 
A larger number of such dispensaries and travelling veterinary graduates is 
needed. 

(ii) A greater expansion of feeder railways in the Province is very neces- 
sary. 

(Hi) Roads in Sind, with a few exceptions, are in a bad condition, and 
some are almost impassable during a certain portion of the year. Conse- 
quently there is great difficulty of transport in the Province. Better main 
and arterial roads are needed. 

(v) A greater expansion of postal facilities in the Province is needed. 

Question 5. — ^Finance.— (a) Short-term credit is sufficiently well catered 
for by the co-operative societies and district co-operative banks. An expan- 
sion of co-operative societies is necessary to cope with the demand for short- 
term credit and to eliminate the village hania; but so far as long-term credit 
IS concerned, introduction of land mortgage banks seems to be the onlv 
solution. ^ 


(b) Cultivators generally avail themselves of Government taccavi both 
tor improvements and buying seed and no further inducement appears to 
be necessary, except that there may be greater promptness and fewer formal- 
ities in granting these loans. 

lNMB™DNBss.-(a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are : ~(1) Capricious inundation, (2) illiteracv, (3) unbusiness-like 
method, (4) expenses of ceremonies, (5) difficulty in ««lling 

I®'*®® reasonah e time to pay off the Government assess- 
ment, and (6) purchase of seed at high prices. 
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(ii) The sources of credit. — ^At present the bania moneylender is the only 
principal source of credit. 

(in) The reasons preventing repayments are: — (1) Inability of the zamin- 
dar and the tenant to face a bad season without further liorrowing, (2) want 
■of method in liquidating debts, (3) high interest, and (4) dishonesty of 
moneylenders. 

(b) In my opinion, to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt, there are four 
remedies — (1) Improvement in the agriculturist, (2) improvement in the 
civil law, (3) check on the moneylenders, and (4) creation of facilities for 
supplying credit to the agriculturist and thus making him independent of 
the moneylender. 

It is often alleged that the zamindars incur debts owing to reckless extra- 
vagance. This epithet of extravagance may justly be applied to about ten 
per cent; the remaining ninety per cent lead a very simple life, their 
•standard of living being very moderate. Their indebtedness is chiefly due to 
bad seasons which make them responsible for the debts of their hariSy defective 
water supply, difficulty in selling grain, buying all commodities on credit at 
high prices, and expenses on ceremonies, coupled with the fact when once an 
agriculturist gets into the clutches of a moneylender he is exploited so merci- 
lessly that the debt goes on piling up without any chance of freedom. To 
improve the zamindar, dissemination of education among that class of people 
is very essential. 

It is an axiomatic truth that the judicial system introduced by the British 
•Government has been entirely favourable to the moneylender at ruinous 
cost of the cultivator. It is a notorious fact that there was no agricultural 
indebtedness in Sind during the Mahommedan rule. Mahommedan law did 
not favour the moneylender. Even the Hindu law of debtor and creditor 
was very mild. According to Jagannath (Colebrook’s Digest), except as re- 
gards dishonest debtors, lenient rules were prevalent. A respectable man 
was to be released on promise, confirmed by an oath, that he would pay up 
when his resources enabled him to do so. Even a Sudra was entitled to the 
benefit of this rule. A debtor whose inability to pay was caused by a cala- 
mity was allowed to discharge the debt ih small instalments according to his 
means. If he was quite indigent, the creditor was obliged to give him a 
further sum and from the gains he made thereby he was to pay back the old 
and the new debt. Confinement in a civil jail was unknown under the 
Mahratta Government, while, owing to the feeling of the peraianent con- 
nection between the family and the estate, enforced sale of land was never 
restored to as a means of satisfying a creditor’s demands. The facilities 
afforded by the British civil courts for recovery of debts, enforced sale of land 
in execution of decrees and the admirable opportunities that the civil law 
affords to the strong intellect for cheating and deluding the weaker has 
.stimulated the moneylender to lend freely and without restriction. The 
superimposition of the European forms of law of debtor and creditor on 
Indian society, not yet ripe for them, has wrought great havoc. Some relief 
has been afforded to the agriculturists by the Sind Encumbered 'Estajjes Act 
and the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in this^ Province and by siinilar 
enactments in other parts of India. But more is still needed. Since India is 
mainly an agricultural country, the happiness and contentment of the agri- 
cultural population should be tlie chief care of Government. Unfortunately 
this has not been the case so far. Acting on the well-known juridical maxim : 
“,The greatest good of the greatest number,” Government ought to afford 
special legal protection to agriculturists. There should be special courts to 
deal with agricultural indebtedness. Land should not be sold in execution of 
decrees and debts should be repayable in small instalments. 

The rapacity of the moneylender who has sucked the life blood of the 
agricultural population by high interest, false accounts, inflated claims, 
deceit and fraud should be checked by special laws such as : — 

0) Legislation prescribing the maximum rate of interest which a mbney- 
lender C^n charge an agriculturist. 
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(2) Section 302 (a) of the German Penal Code— “ Whoever, taking undue- 
advantage of the distress, simplicity or inexperience^ of another, makes to* 
that other a money loan and in virtue of such loan obtains material advantages* 
which, considering the circumstances of the case, are extraordinarily dis- 
proportionate to the service rendered, shall be punished as a usurer with, 
imprisonment, which may extend to six months and also with fine not exceed- 
ing M. 150.” 

The Court may also sentence the accused to loss of civil rights, 

(3) An enactment making it compulsory upon moneylenders to maintain 
proper business books. 

We have precedents for this in France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and Greece. 

In those countries, the moneylender must keep a day book, letter file, 
balance sheet showing complete assets, the debts due to and by him, with 
the value of each debt. The day book and balance sheet register must be* 
permanently bound books, paged, initialled and sealed each year by the 
Commercial Court or the local Mayor. If these regulations are necessary in 
Europe, they are far more necessary in a country where the agriculturist 
cannot read or write and keeps no private accounts. 

(4) An enactment similar to the Punjab Restriction of Alienation Act. 

In Tsarist Russia Jews were prohibited from acquiring ' land, while in 
Russian Turkistan Hindu moneylenders were subjected to a similar disability. 
Considering the large amount of agricultural land that has passed from the 
hands of agriculturists to those of moneylenders since the advent of British 
rule, an enactment like this is very essential for the preservation of the 
agriculturists and zamindars. 

The fourth aspect of the remedy lies in supplying facilities for credit to* 
the agriculturists in the shape of — (1) Land mortgage banks, (2) co-operative 
supply societies, and (3) co-operative societies for the purchase of produce. 

In very few cases does the bania restrict his business to moneylending only, 
except sowcars in large towns. The village moneylender, who is the chief 
source of credit of the rural population, deals also in provisions, stores,, 
cloth and grain for seed and is thus able to supply all the wants of his clients. 
He can feed them until harvest time, clothe them, advance them seed, grain, 
or cash for the purchase of cattle and other necessities. He charges a very- 
exorbitant price for the commodities sold and piles heavy interest thereon. 
Every moneylender is a grain dealer also and acts as a mid(Reman in dis- 
posing of the zamindar’s produce. He purchases the grain hrom the zamin- 
dar at a very low value and (heats him in weighment also. While the lancD 
mortgage banks wiE save the agriculturist from the clutcfiies of big money- 
lenders, supply and purchase societies should save him from the two-sidedl 
ruin which the village moneylender causes him. 

I think the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 may be made generally applicable 
throughout India. It should further be so amended as to bring it in line 
with the English Moneylenders Act of 1900 (63 and 64 Vic., Ch. 61) so that 
a borrower can also apply for relief 5 and proviso {%) to section 3 ( 1 ) may be 
deleted. This proviso considerably retards the beneficial effects of the Act.. 
I would further suggest that an enactment like this can better be adminis- 
tered by courts in sympathy with agriculturists than by the existing civil 
courts whose sympathies for moneylenders are well known. 

In my opizxion, it should be the function of the land mortgage banks to* 
facilitate redemption of mortgages. 

(c) I have alrea4y indicated that an enactment similar to the Punjab 
Restriction of Alienation Act is very necessary to preserve the landholder. 

Kon-terminahle mortgages must be prohibited. 

Quxstxon 11, — (^ops. — ^Apart from improvements in crops by the introduc- 
tion of better agricultural methods, use of suitable manures and fertilisers 
a marked mprovement in existing crops can be achieved by supplying.zamin- 
dars and aaris with pure and selected seei^ of the principal crops grown. 
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Co-operative seed supply societies are a great necessity for this purpose. 
The actual work of distribution should be done by these societies, while 
■the Agricultural Department should be charged with the duly of supplying 
pure seeds to such societies. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — ^There is plenty of room for replacing the 
‘ordinpy cumbrous Sindhi plough and introducing suitable implements and 
machinery. The taluka development associations have already done much 
to introduce improved forms of ploughs. Further propaganda to popularise 
this work should be left to such associations. 

Question 17. — Agmoultubal Industbibs. — (a) An average cultivator works 
•out on his holding for about 180 days. The rest of the time he generally 
idles, or employs in carting or cutting fuel and selling it or migrating to 
large towns to work as a manual labourer. 

(b) Only such subsidiary industries will succeed as are suitable to the 
temperament and nature of the agricultural population. "Weaving and 
poultry breeding might be successful in Sind. Government may open rural 
weaving classes and also encourage poultry breeding. 

(c) Bee-keeping is unknown in Sind. Poultry are reared spasmodically 
but not systematically or scientifically. Fruit-growing is not possible owing 
to lack of irrigation for eight months in the year in rural Sind. 

Sericulture is not possible owing to rigour of climate. 

Pisciculture is out of question owing to abundance of fish everywhere 
in Sind and owing to the fact that a large number of the population namely 
the Muhanas already subsist on it. 

Lac culture is possible up to a certain limit only, as the number of trees in 
arable fields is not very large. 

Rope-making is done to some extent already. 

Basket-making is also done already. 

The obstacles in the way of any subsidiary industry fall under two 
heads: — (1) lack of initiative, and (2) lack of money. 

(d) I think emphatically yes. 

(e) I am doubtful of this in Sind because there are not very many indus- 
trial concerns in Sind. 

(/) Yes. 

(g) Beyond the stimulating of subsidiary industries, I cannot suggest 
any other measures for more extensive rural employment. 

(h) By propaganda. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — (a) and (b) There are no markets in the pro- 
per sense of the word. There are buying centres in large towns where a 
zamindar sends his produce for sale, but the majorits’’ of the zamindars and 
the entire mass of haris generally sell their produce locally to the village 
hania. Every moneylender is an extensive grain dealer also, and acts as a 
middleman in disposing of the zamindar’s produce. Owing to the necessity 
for cash at the time of the assessment collections, far more grain is put on 
the market than there is a demand for, and the zamindars often have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining proper prices for their gram, if the rates are 
low, unless the bania as a speculation buys up the grain cheaply. To escape 
all the worry and trouble over assessment, the zamindars frequently obtain 
money by selling uheir produce in advance, stipulating to deliver ^ain for a 
low price, thereby avoiding the embarrassment of having to sell their grain in 
a flooded market. The profits made by the bania are large, as he has simply 
to hold out until seed time, when the rate rises automatically and he can 
sell back to the same zamindars at twenty per cent profit, and often higher, 
the same grain which he purchased from i^em six months previously. 

(d) Yes. I think co-operative grain purchase societies ought to eliminate 
the bania. 

Question 22. — Oo-opbration. — (a) (i) State aid to co-operation should bo 
limited to — (1) propaganda, (2) organisation, (3) finance, and (4) audit. 
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(ii) Non-official agencies can best encourage co-operation by — (1) propa- . 
ganda, and (2) education. 

(b) So far as Sind is concerned, the development of co-operation has taken 
place mainly on the credit side and credit societies are doing very well. I 
think the development of co-operation on the non-credit side is very essen- 
tial, The formation of grain-purchasing, seed supplying and distribution 
societies is very essential to free the peasantry from the clutches of the 
banias. 

Question 23. — Gbnbbal Education. — (a) In my opinion, the present form 
of (?) higher or collegiate, (ii) middle school and (Hi) elementary school educa- 
tion is completely divorced from agriculture. It has not in any way im- 
proved the agricultural efficiency of the people; on the contrary it has had an 
adverse effect thereon. A farmer’s son who has managed to pass the verna- 
cular school final examination looks upon the profession of his father with 
disdain. 

(b) (i) Unless rural education is so modified as to make a farmer’s son a 
better farmer, it cannot improve the ability and culture of agriculturists 
while retaining their interest in the land. 

(ii) Compulsory education is only now being introduced. Unless it is al- 
tered as shown in my preceding answer it cannot benefit the agriculturists. 

(Hi) They are called away to help their parents in their work. 

Question 24. — ^Atteacting Capital. — (a) In my opinion, capitalists do not 
take to agriculture because they do nofc possess the requisite knowledge or 
have sufficient interest in it. 

(h) (1) Want of initiative, (2) lack of capital. 

Question 25, — Wblpaeb op Rubal Population. — ( a) Apart from the econo- 
noic uplift of the agriculturist, I think rural welfare may be developed on the 
following lines: — (1) Provision of more dispensaries or travelling doctors,. 
(2) inculcation of sanitary habits among the people by propaganda, lectures, 
and lantern slides, (3) supply of pure drinking water, and (4) spread of 
education. 

Question 26, — Statistics, — (a) (it) In my opinion the estimates of the- 
yields of agricultural produce in Sind are not satisfactory. I think it sho^d 
be made compulsory on every revenue officer from -^e sub-divisional officer 
down to the tapedar to be present every year at the actual division of pro- 
duce between zamindars and haris in typical villages in rotation and to» 
keep an accurate account thereof. 
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Oral Evidence. 

59826. The Chairman : Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Hussain, 
you are Manager of Fncumbered Estates in Sind? — Yes. 

59827. You have sent a note of the evidence which you wish to put before* 
the Commission j do you desire to add anything to it now? — Nothing. 

59828. Before I turn to your own particular responsibilities, I should 
like you to tell me what contribution you think the co-operative movement is- 
making towards the welfare of the countryside^ — I have nothing to do with 
co-operation. 

59829. But in your experience, has the co-operative movement made an 
important contribution towards the welfare of the countryside? — It has. 

59830. Is it sound in your judgment? — So far as small men are concerned,, 
it is; it has not yet touched the big zamindars. 

59831. Have you many members of co-operative societies whose estates you 
manage under the Encumbered Estates Act? — Some come under my protec- 
tion. 

59832. Is it within your power to encourage the spread of the movement 
so far as the lands within your jurisdiction go ? — ^Not with regard to those. 

59833. What are the circumstances which bring estates within your con- 
trol? — ^When a man is in debt and threatened with the sale of his lands be- 
comes to me. 

59834. On whose motion? — On his own motion. 

69835. Invariably? — ^Invariably he has to make the application himself. 

59836. In the case of minors, do the courts move ? — In the case of minore 
also, either the Collector moves or his relations; and then the Commissioner 
has got the power to decide. 

59837. Has an application to be made to the courts in the case of minors? 
— ^No; in the case of minors their relations can make an application directly 
to the Commissioner or to me. 

59838. Could you give the Commission, shortly, the extent of your respon- 
sibility towards the estates when they come under your charge? — ^The first 
thing is to publish a notification asking claimants to put in their claims, and 
as soon as those claims are received, hearings are fixed. I have to go into 
the history of every claim, not as a civil court, but as a court of equity; 
I have to go bej^ond the bounds of the civil court and documents and see 
what the actual debt is and then award the claim. Then I have to manage 
the lands; I lease them by public auction. Out of the income realised, first. 
I take the management charges which come to about seven per cent now, and 
out of the remaining give one-third to the zamindar for his maintenance and. 
then the rest goes for liquidation of debts. 

69839. Generally you do not manage the lands ? — Generally we lease them, 

59840. For what period, on an average, is the estate in your hands? — Some 
for two years, some for three years, and some even up to twenty years. 

59841. From the point of view of agricultural improvement, is it true that 
on the technical side you have no opportunity to encourage it? — ^Yes. Gene- 
rally we give to lessees. Direct management by the department is not possi- 
ble because the Province is big and there are many estates to manage. 

69842. Have you estates in charge of your department within the area 
which will be irrigated by the Barrage scheme? — ^Yes. 

59843. Does that raise any problem so far as your own responsibility is 
concerned? — ^Not yet. 

69844. Do you find yourself in a position in which it is your duty to say 
to the lessee : “I think you are mismanaging the technical side. This or 
that practice is better than that which you are carrying out at present?” — 
If it is departmentally managed, there might be leakage of the produce. 
From the economic point of view it is better to lease the estate to the highest 
bidder at the auction. We guard against wilful deterioration of lands. 
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59845. So far as agricultural matters are concerned do you administer in 
any case? — ^No. 

59846. Agricultural problems as such do not come before you at all? — ^No; 
they do not. 

59847. What has been your experience of the Agricultural Department? — 

I have been an ofi&cer in the Revenue Department, and as a Revenue Depart- 
ment oflBlcer I have come into contact with the Agricultural Department, and 
I thinh it is a very good department, 

59848. How long have you come into contact with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — ^Por the last eighteen years. 

59849. I do not know how long you have been in charge of the Encum- 
bered Estates? — For four years, 

59850. You still come into contact with the work of the Agricultural De- 
^partment ? — Yes. 

59851. Has it improved since you first came into contact with it? — It is 
‘gradually improving.' 

59852. In what has it failed in the main? — ^In the main, on the demon- ^ 
stration side. The demonstrationa do not arouse any enthusia^ in the public 
at large. It is only after the taluka development associations came into 
being that the public have come to realise the value of the researches of the 
^agricultural Department. The demonstrations are not carried out on econo- 
mic lines. The Agricultural Department do not know what they spend and 
what they realise. The agriculturist finds that he will have to spend a good 
deal more than he actually gets ; he is never able to make the initial outlay 
on the scale Government are able to make, nor can he afford to employ the 
'Staff that Government employ. 

59853. One more question about your own particular responsibility. Do 
yrou as a department lend money? — ^Never, 

59854. Sir Thomas Middleton : I am not quite clear as to what you do for 
the landowner; is any landowner at liberty to apply to you? — One who pays 
more than three hundred rupees as annual assessment. 

59855, And you, on the other hand, are able to refuse to take up his affairs 
or to accept the charge of his affairs? — ^I have to make, a recommendation, 
,and it is for the Commissioner to decide. 

59856. Your management is exclusively financial; you look after his ac- 
counts? — ^More or less, exclusively financial, 

59857. I do .not quite see, if the technical management is bad, how your 
financial management can assist him? — ^It is generally indebtedness that drives 
these people into debt, and not any defect in the technical management, 
technical management has nothing to do with it. 

59858. Then, their difficulties arise from improvident borrowing and such 
things? — Yes, 

59859. You endeavour to reduce the rate of interest that he has to pay ? — 
I think we have reduced it very much. I have got a statement prepared of 
what the department has done ever since it was formed, and I can show it. 
In the first year, interest was reduced from ten lakhs to four lakhs. 

59860. What percentage of landholders has come under your department? 
— So far, there have been twelve hundred estates from the beginning of the 
department. 

59861. What percentage do they form of the landholders of Sind.P—It 
means that almost all the big landholders have been through it once or more. 

5^62. You are looking after the financial affairs of nearly all the zamindars 
of Sind? — ^Most of them have been through it. 

59863. Dr, "Ryder: What is the total amount of assessments paid of over 
three hundred rupees?— I cannot say exactly; about one thousand I think. 

59864. You have had more than twelve hundred estates? — Yes; from the 
beginning, in serial order, up to date there have been twelve hundred estates, 
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69865. 8ir Thomas Middleton : Your criticism of the Agricultural De- 
partment is from the financial point of view? — ^Yes, of course. 

59866- You think that they themselves would be encumbered estates if they 
had not Government at their back? — think so; I have not the least doubt 
about it. 

' 59867. Afr. Calvert : What exactly is it that you do which a private firm 
could not do? — I have got the power to enquire into the claims just like a 
civil court; a private firm cannot do that; I can even go beyond the civil* 
courts. 

59868. Can they not do that under the Usurious Loans Act? — Here- 
the debtor has no power to apply for relief. 

59869. Is not the Usurious Loans Act applicable to Sind? — ^Uiider section 2 
of tjie English Act a debtor can apply for relief. It is not possible under the 
Usurious Loans Act. 

The Chairman : Have you seen the amendment of the Act? 

59870. Dr. Hyder : You quote in your note the German Penal Code. 
Where did you get it from? — From the Encyclopcedia Briiannica. 

59871. Professor Gangulee : Have you been able to effect any agricultural* 
improvement in any of these twelve hundred estates which have passed through 
your hands? — ^Agriculture does not come within our control. These estates 
are well looked after ; they are not worse than they were under the zamindars ; 
in some cases they are even better; the lessee who gets a long-term lease does 
better. 

69872. You state that the judicial system, as introduced by the British 
Government, has been entirely favourable to the moneylender at the ruinous 
cost of the cultivator. So far as Sind is concerned the cultivator is the hari; 
are you referring to him when you say “ cultivator ’’ ? — ^The hari as well as* 
the zamindar. 

59873. You say that the zamindar is at the mercy of this judicial system? 
— ^Yes. 

59874. Have you any views as to the changes to be introduced? — 1 have 
suggested the establishment of special courts to deal with agricultural in- 
debtedness. 

59875. Do you think that the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act and the 
Encumbered Estates Act have not functioned successfully? — ^They have func- 
tioned, but not successfully. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is gene- 
rally administered by the civil courts. I do not think proper remedies have 
been applied. In most cases the decrees against the cultivator are obtained 
ex parte, and in other cases it ends in compromise. If you see the records 
you will see very few cases which were decided under the exact provisions of 
the Act. 

59876. You state that expenses on ceremonies is one of the causes of agri- 
cultural indebtedness ? — ^I say reckless extravagance ; ceremonies everybody has 
to go through. 

59877. To what extent is the extravagance of the people in matters of 
ceremonies responsible for the indebtedness? — Not to a very large extent. 

59878. Mr. Kamat : In the case of the Deccan A^culturistfe^ Relief Act, 
have you not heard of a large number of cases where instalments hre decreed? 
— ^I am not talking of the Presidency proper; I am talking of Sind; here the 
relief is not so very good as it ought to be. Generally they end in compro- 
mises ; very few cases are decided under the Act finally. 

59879. The instalment system is enforced very rarely? — ^Yes. 

69880. In that case, it is not the fault of the Act, but the fault of the ad- 
ministration? — ^I have stated that it is the fault of the administration, and 
therefore I advocate that there should be special courts; you require courts, 
of equity, not courts of justice. | 

69881. But under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the courts are 
empowered to fall back on equity? — ^But the courts have urban training. 
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59882, Would you have a Moneylenders Act for the whole of the Presidency? 
— ^Yes. 

59883. On the lines of the English Act? — ^Not on the lines of the English 
Act. The Indian Usurious Loans Act is already based on the English Money- 
lender’s Act. I want an Act whereby moneylenders would be compelled to 
keep proper books and accounts. 

59884. You know that in the Punjab a similar enactment was passed ty 
the Legislative Council? — I have read about that, but I have not been able 
to get a copy of it. There was a movement of that kind, but I do not know 
exactly what it was. 

59885. The* Bill was passed by the Council there ; I think it was a non- 
official Bill; it was not given sanction by Government, but Government pro- 
mised to draft a similar Bill and look into the question? — think it will be 
very interesting if it is done in the case of Bombay too. 

59886. A similar enactment for Bombay.? — cannot say a similar enact- 
ment, but an enactment to make it necessary to keep sealed handis, so that 
they may not be tampered with. 

69887. In that case, what would be the highest rate of interest in your 
opinion chargeable by the sowcar ? — ^At present it is nothing less than twenty- 
four per cent, and if you calculate the deductions made on account of the 
method of account keeping, it will come to thirty per cent. I think eighteen 
per cent should be the highest rate. 

59888. In case such an Act were passed, do yo-u think the present hania 
would try to get round the enactment.? — ^They always try to get round it, and 
I think law-breakers will find means to break the law. 

69889. How do you prevent it at present? — ^At present when a document 
is written for Rs. 10,000, it is generally the case that they deduct the interest 
for one year (Rs. 2,500) and give only Rs. 7,500. So if the examination of 
accounts from the beginning is done, true things will be revealed. 

69890. In such a case how would the zamindar prove his claim? What 
is the use of such an Act? — Special courts of equity should be set up for 
dealing with agricultural indebtedness. As I said, I do not look to the 
document only; it may be for a lakh of rupees, but I will award only 
Rs. 1,000, if that is the real debt. The remedy for agricultural indebtedness 
is to set up special courts of equity. 

69891. And to pass a Moneylenders Act? — Yes, and a Moneylenders Act. 
The enactment should be administered by courts which have got a bias to- 
wards the agriculturists 

69892. Your courts should have a bias towards the agriculturists? — By 
bias I mean sympathy; the courts would have sympathy with the agricul- 
turists. 

69893. Mr. Jamshed Mehta • You just now mentioned that you had very 
little to do with agriculture and you only looked after the finances. Ho you 
not see that the lands are properly cultivated by the lessees.? — ^Yes. We see 
that lands are not damaged. 

59894. Yo^ mentioned that you would look to equity, and when there was 
a debt on & document for one lakh you would award only Rs. 1,000.? — 
If that is the true debt. 

69895. That means that you want to take indefinite powers, powers beyond 
those enjoy^ by any court of justice.? — ^It is not any extraordinary power. 
Ordinary civil courts are courts of justice only. Such powers are enjoyed 
by all courts of equity. 

59896. Have you ever found that some zamindars take very unfair advan- 
'tage of the Encumbered Estates Act to avoid paying hond fide debts.? — They 
cannot avoid hand fide debts; it can be found from the books whether the 
debts bond fide ot not. When we take over estates, we take good care 
to see that the zamindars’ intentions are good. For instance, if a zamindar 
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is a zamindar and merckant combined, and has lost money as a merchant, 
then we do not take his estates under management. 

59897. I am not talking of a combined merchant and zamindar; I am 
talking of the pure zamindar? — ^If the deW are hoJid fide they will be paid 
by us for him; there is no fear of the creditor losing genuine debts. When 
large claims are pressed on the zamindar and his lands are to be soid for 
execution of civil court decrees, when his debts are too heavy so that he 
cannot discharge them, then he comes to us. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADIfR GULMAHOMED ABDUB. RAHMAN, 

Acting Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) (i) Two years ago not mucli could hare been 
said ill this direction though a small beginning had been made on the 
MirpurMias farm in 1922 by the appointment of a Cotton Breeder. The 
want has however since been partly met in the shape of the establishment 
of a farm at Sakrand in the Indus Left Bank Circle. At this station agri- 
cultural problems which will crop up under post-Barrage conditions four 
years hence are designed to he investigated. These problems in brief are : — 

(1) The testing of the Baker-Lane Scheme of eighty-one per cent 

intensity of cropping. In this cropping two-thirds of tiie area 
will be under rabi wheat and one-third will be under hharif or 
hot weather crops. 

(2) Finding out the requirement of irrigation water of a crop. 

(3) To see the effect of perennial irrigation on the soil. 

Provision has yet to be made as recommended by the Committee of 1924 
for two more research stations, one in the Indus Bight Bank area and the 
other in the Eastern Nara tract for work on an extensive scale, on rice, 
dv^ari (double cropping), jowari, wheat, etc. 

Question 2. — ^AgeiouiiTUBAl Education. — ^It is not possible to deal with 
the questions under this head given in the Questionnaire because no agri- 
cultural school exists in Sind. I therefore coiafine my remarks to a general 
note for the information of the Commission. 

The problem of agricultural education had been engaging tbe attention 
of the department since 1910, but it was not until 1912 that the scheme of 
opening an agricultural school at Mirpurkhas materialised. 

The school commenced with a suitable programme of work, calculated to 
impart a fair elementary education, both theoretical and practical. It was 
a one-year course only. Arrangements with regard to the hoarding, lodging 
and tuition of the students were duly ihade, but with all that the attendance 
began falling off from year to year, till after about ten years of its struggling 
existence, the school had to be dosed down. 

The experience of ten years* working of the school showed that the right 
class of boys had not patronised the institation; while those who came had 
probably three objects in view, viz .: — 

^ (1) to educate themselves free hy securing a scholarship of Bs. 14 per 

month ; 

(2) to daim a grant of agricultural land on the strength of this 

education; and, finally, 

(3) to get some kind of job. 

The majority of them, however, failed to achieve their object, with the 
result that future recruitment was adversely affected. 

The latest development in connection with agricultural education is the 
introduction by the Education Department of agricultural bias schools. 
There are now six such schools in Sind .but, being yet in an experimental 
stage, nothing can be said about them. 

"Whatever be the fate of these primary schools, I feel that they do not 
solve the problem of imparting real education to landholders, whether large 
or small, under the peculiar conditions of Sind. Something different from 
what we have been actually following is required in order to touch the real 
agriealtural coznmunity as a whole. 

Under the present arrangement the majority of the boys receiving agri- 
cultural teaching are either of the haH class possessing no land of their 
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own or are the sons of very small landholders who do not depend for their 
lining upon the land. The natural consequence of this is that the knowledge 
they gain is not directly taken advantage of hy being applied to the land. 
After passing the prescribed test they will either be recruited as teachers 
or will seek some other kind of Government job. Thus a very small fraction 
of them, if any, might return to the land. 

The type of instruction should be such as, apart from estate management 
and the teaching of technical processes in the field, to teach the boy account- 
keeping, so that after the completion of the instruction he should feel himself 
fit only for land work and not for any Government job. The tendency to 
seek Government jobs is very strong in Sind, as is recognised on all hands, 
and unless we change this by our method of education we can, I feel, never 
succeed in making them turn their agricultural knowledge to useful account. 

In this connection I had drawn up an elaborate note on the basis of an 
outline by my predecessor Mr. T. F. Main for the information of the Com- 
mittee which had met in 1920 with the Commissioner in Sind as Chairman. 
In this note while pointing out various difficulties in making education 
accessible to the zamindar class, I had recommended the following type of 
school: — 

(a) An agricultural school which should be definitely zamindari; 

(b) should he really local; 

(c) should teach the principles of scientific agriculture in all its bear- 

ings; 

(d) should give the boys a fair general education with a fair knowledge 

of English, especially colloquial, and account-keeping; 

(e) should give a thorough training in estate management on its busi- 

ness side. 

This note was accepted by the Committee in the following words : — 

As regards the second main question, that of agricultural education, 
the Committee feels that some remarks are required to explain the reasons 
which underlie their resolution on the second subject of the agenda. In the 
first place the Committee feels that agricultural schools must definitely be, 
at least for the present, intended for the sons of' zamindars who are sub- 
stantial or fairly substantial landholders. The class corresponding to the 
hliatedars in the Presidency does not exist, except in rare instances, in 
Sind; and there will be little use in establishing agricultural schools for the 
sons of Karisi, The only existing school of the kind, that at Mirpurkhas, 
has not been very successful, partly because zamindars of the agricultural 
type dislike sending their sons to a distance, and partly because they have 
regarded the sending of their sons to the school as rather a favour on their 
part to meet the importunity or desire of their local officers, and a favour 
for which they expect some recompense, generally in the form of a grant 
of land either to the pupil or to the parent who has sent him. The latter 
idea is, of course, absolutely fatal to the permanent success of any such 
school, but ifc can be best counteracted hy proving to the zamindar that the 
school is of real use to the hoys who go there. The Committee thinks that 
the most legitimate inducement is the undertaking to impart a knowledge 
of simple English to the boys. The zamindars are now very^ anxious for 
their sons to learn English; this may he due partly to the desire to add to 
their dignity by raising them above the common herd, partly with an idea 
of coping more successfully with minor officials, but probably chiefly to a 
vague but not ill-founded feeling that English would he an advantage to a 
man in the general development going on throughout the country. In any 
case the Committee thinks that the teaching of English in these schools will 
be perfectly legitimate, because a really useful inducement to offer. 

As regards locality, it would be undoubtedly desirable to have a school in 
each district, where the boy would not he too far from his home and where 
the giflTniTi<^n. r would occasionally visit him. But that is not yet possible. In 
th€> meantime the Committee recommends a school at Buk, which would be 
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convenient for the three districts of Sukknr, Larkana and Upper Sind 
Frontier, and another at the existing school at Mirpurkhas which would be' 
convenient for Hyderabad and Thar-Parkar, and not too far from at least 
some portions of Karachi and Nawabshah. 

While the Committee cannot recommend agricult-ural school for Jiaris^ 
sons, they think thafc it might be possible to give some simple agricnltnral 
training in Mullas^ schools, as the Committee understands that mullas' are 
eager to be trained in simple methods of teaching and most of the mullas 
themselves come from local cultivators’ families. In their resolution on 
Subject m the Committee has considered that the experiment of closing 
elementary schools in village areas during the busiest agricultural season 
should be tried. ^ This may remove soniething of the present excuses (founded 
on real hardships) advanced by Tiaris for not sending their children to 
school.” 

Nothing however came of this scheme. The school I propose should be 
self-contained, A 100-acre farm would be sufficient to deal with field and 
fodder crops, animal husbandry and dairying, with vegetable and fruit 
gardening. A small dairy herd could be attached to the estate for the supply 
of milk and butter to the colony and also for imparting practical instructions 
in animal husbandry. A Veterinary Assistant should be in charge of this 
section to look after the health of the livestock and give lectures in veterinary 
practice and stock-management. A Hospital Assistant looking after the 
health of tho students could give lectures on sanitary principles and rural 
hygiene. These two medical sections will be desirable in order to make the 
institute attractive and create in the students’ mind a favourable impression 
which may lead them to utilise these two departments for the benefit of the 
village community in their life’s career as heads of the village. Such an 
institution should turn out a class of men who would look after their estates 
on the right lines. The cost of such an institution may come to a of 
rupees, but if it is desired that agricultural education i^ould reach the real 
agriculturist of which the number in Sind is as high as eighty per cent, it 
is, in my humble opinion, the only method and is one on which no amount of 
expenditure should he grudged. 

Question S. — ^Dbmonstkation and P]^paganda. — (a) Before describing the 
measures which have proved successful in influencing cultivators, I consider 
it important to discuss briefly the conditions of the mass of the agricultural 
population with which we have to deal. The Province of Sind comprises a 
fairly large number of big estates* whose owners, either as tribal heads or 
as powerful neighbours, wield a considerable influence on the petty “ Tchaie-' 
doors ” and their haris (tenants). 

The tenant class, which is by far the largest class of agriculturists, is 
entirely dependent upon the landlord not only for the seed and other agri- 
cultimal requisites, but also for its very maintenance. Therefore our demon- 
etration and propaganda, chiefly consisting of popularising improved seeds 
and implements, has been directed to influencing the landlords of the tract, 
and recently through co-operative societies and taluka development asso- 
ciations. 


^ 1. The propaganda consists chiefly of village to village demonstration of 
improved implements which are invariably worked with village bullocks in 
• i presence of gatherings of cultivators and zamindars. Improved seeds are 
introduc^ by sowing a small area on the zamindar’s holding under the local 
of farming, and improved methods of cultivation are taught by em- 
ptying trained coolies to attend to the operations. In the Jamrao tract 
immediate cash payment entailed hardship, improved implements were 
advanced with the concurrence of the revenue authorities as taccavi loans, 
rue result of ^ this propaganda has been that the Sarkar ” plough which 
B^tian plough is universally adopted in some 
account of the he&vj demand it is now locaUy manufactured 
m^ousands annu^ly Similarly the hand archimedian screw, the imitation 
other light iron ploughs of local manufacture are on the market 
and are being used to some extent, ii*»*A®* 
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2. Ploughing zamindari lauds on the hire system is another important 
feature of propagaada by which the haris (tenants), encouraged by their land- 
lords, are trained in their own surroundings in the actual handling of im- 
proved implements. The charges claimed for such operations are nominal 
(Re, 1 to Rs. 2 per acre). 

3. Small sub-stations or demonstration plots have also served a useful 
purpose in popularising improved seeds and implements. Of these, Jamesabad 
and Nawabshah sub-stations established in the newly colonihcd xracts have 
served as mediums to the new entrants to land business for copying the 
improved methods of fanning. The essential feature of nianagemont of these 
sub-stations is that they are run on zamindari linos. 

4. Apart from the village to village demonstration's;, agricultural shows 
are periodically organised, when demon.stratious of improved implements 
and machines prove educative. 

5. Aw'arding of afrin-namafi, medals or certificates of merit during clisstrict 
durbars also stimulate zeal in agricultural classes for depart ir. cut. '.1 ‘‘ fctocK- 
in-trade ” ; such rewards and recognition in open Durbars create much 
interest and healthy competition. 

6. Periodical publication of leaflets containing agricultural mauters of 
importance, experimental results and crop treatments and their distri- 
bution among the educated agriculturists is another move, although such 
literature has not proved very effective among illiterate cultivators. 

Owing to shortage of staff, however, a good deal of the country has yet to 
be touched on the above lines. Under the new development scnenie, the 
number of scholarships has been increased from 2 to 6 and it is Loped that 
in due course the strength of the staff will bfe sufficiently increased to cope 
with the present as well as future propaganda work. 

(b) The effectiveness of field demonstration can be increased by following 
the methods detailed below: — 

(i) Our district demonstrators should be of the right class of men, 

drawn mainly from the agricultural class. 

(ii) The agricultural officer guiding the demonstration should be 

courteous, of winning manners and should understand tbe needs 
of the zamindars. 

(Hi) The present propaganda staff, which is extremely small, should be 
increased several fold. 

(iv) There should he closer co-operation of the Revenue and Irrigation 
Departments with the Agricultural Department. 

(c) Cultivators can he induced to adopt expert advice by — 

(i) giving them improved strains of seeds and improved implements 

of practical value, on credit or in place of taccavi^ or at con- 
cession prices if in cash; 

(ii) giving rewards, medals, titles or afrinrnamas to those who adopt 

the superior methods or help in introducing them among others, 
according to the value of the help render^; 

iiii) giving land extensions to those who take to improved methods 
hut such extensions should invariably be made at the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Department. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — ( o) (ii) The services rendered by railways 
and steamers are fairly satisfactory to the agriculturist hut railways should 
be extended in rural tracts. The present freight rates could with advantage 
both to the railways and to the agriculturist be reduced. I know of several 
places, where alternative transport facilities exist, -where agricultural pro- 
duce is often transported in boats or bullock-carts rather than by rail or 
steamer. Such transport exists between Jacobabad and Shikarpur, Sukkur 
and Shikarpur and the Punjab and Sukkur. 

(in) In my opinion, the number of roads is insuflficient and where roads 
exist their condition is unsatisfactory. Owing to the alluvial nature of the 
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tract even the existing modest vehicular traffic cuts the roads badly, with 
the result that they become very dusty. Ms is not only a hindrance to 
mechanical transport but retards the expeditious transport of produce and 
causes rapid wearing of vehicles. Moreover, during the inundation season 
certain roads remain under water for a long time. 

(iv) Any forecast that the meteorologist could make regarding the weather, 
if circulated forthwith in the country, would be very much appreciated. 

Question 5 . — Finance. — (6) The following measures would induce culti- 
vators to make fuller use of the system of taccavi : — 

i(l) The rate of interest charged on taccavi advances should be reduced 
to correspond with what is paid by Government to the public, to 
which cost of establishment may, if necessary, be added. 

(2) Taccavi rules should be sufficiently relaxed to enable the legitimate 

demands of the cultivator to be fully met. 

(3) The disbursement of taccavi should be entrusted to senior and vigi- 

lant officers. 


Question 6. — ^AoEicuiiTUEAii Inbebiedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are: — 

(1) the inherent poverty of the cultivating class ; 

(2) accumulation of interest upon interest over a series of years; 

(3) the low yield of agriculture, due to lack of resources, yielding 

barely a living wage; 

(4) the necessity for borrowing to obtain seed and livestock for culti- 

vation purpose; 

(5) illiteracy and ignorance of accounts; 

(6) dependence on, and consequent bondage to, the usurer; 

(7) precarious inundation; 

(8) to some extent, social customs. 


(ii) The sources of credit are: — 

(1) co-operative societies, 

(2) taccavi advances, 

(3) last, but most important, the village hania (moneylender). 

(iii) Reasons preventing repayment aife: — 

(1) failure of crops owing to poor or late inundation or wholesale crop 

pests such as rats on rice, rust in wheat and bollwoian in cotton; 

(2) mortgage of produce to the village hania and consequent low rates 

accounted for by him and possibly his other extortions. 


(b) Any measure of legislation to protect the agriculturist debtor from 
the clutches of the usurers will tend to affect the credit of the cultivator as 
has already been the case where land grants have been made under restricted 
tenure. The only way, in my opinion, of protecting the agriculturist is to 
introduce compulsory primary education and provide cheap credit throuA 
agricultural banks, Government taccavi or co-operative societies in such a 
way as to meet fully the needs of agriculturists for the time being. 

Q^stion 7.— Feagmentation oe Holdings.— (a) The law of inheritance 
j mainly responsible for the fragmentation of holdings should be 
amended or legislation introduced to prevent holdings from being divided 
to suiffi an extent as to become uneconomic; that is to say, a minimum limit 
may be pr^cribed beyond which no fragmentation is to take place A 
c^nge of the law of inheritance may be against the sentiment of the people 
but I beheve the economic pressure which is now being felt on all sides Trill 
tend gradually to overcome the feeling. ^ 

- 8.— Ie^ation.— ( a) (i) A great change is shortly to take place 

in the Province as the result of the Lloyd Barrage and canals under which 
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perennial water supply will be guaranteed for the agricultural needs of the 
tract. 

(Hi) With regard to the non-harrage area, wherever wells are successful 
they are naturally being developed and some further encouragement in the 
shape of taccavi loans from Government or credit societies will do what is 
necessary. 

(b) The present working of the canals and the distribution of water is in 
certain cases not satisfactory owing,. I believe, to the vagaries of the river 
Indus,* this defect cannot be remedied till the Lloyd Barrage is completed. 

Qubstiox 9. — Soils. — (a) iii) Of the reclamation of haUar (alkali) land we 
have two outstanding instances at Sukkur and Doulatpur. where alkali soils 
were reclaimed by surface drainage and then continuously cropping them. 
The work at Doulatpur, however, could not be completed on account of the 
failure of the Jamrao Canal to meet in full xhe irrigation demands of the 
farm. 

Question 10. — Fertilisees. — {a) The fallow system of taking a crop from 
the soil once in three years or more has obviated the necessity for any great* 
use of manure. Rice occupies the largest area (about one million acres) and 
this has been sown continuously year after year on the same land without 
manure, except where diibari (double cropping) with a pulse crop in the cold 
weather wherever circumstances permit has been adopted. 

(d) It is only in scattered areas where intensive cultivation is practised, 
chiefly in garden crop areas, e.^., the sugarcane and potato tract around 
Ohak in Sukkur district, the Malir tract in Karachi district, the Bhitshah 
cotton tract in Hyderabad district and the sugarcane areas on the Baghar 
Canal in the river delta, that the necessity of manure is felt, and the local 
supply of farmyard manure has been meeting this limited demand. In 
cotton tracts, however, another source of supply is tapped, namely, the 
mounds of old village sites, of which Brahminabad, eight miles east of Shah- 
dadpur, taluka is the most conspicuous. There is also a practice of saline 
efflorescence from “ kallar ” soils or silt from canal banks being applied to 
cotton fields. 

(/) Wholesale cowdung-burning is not at all a common practice in Sind as 
is the case in the upper Provinces, In mosquito-infested localities dry and 
semi-dry dung is used to smoke off the mosquito to save human beings and 
cattle against their depredations hut the ashes are returned to the manure pit. 
Cowdung is utilised on a small scale especially to heat milk on a slow &e. 
Some quantity of dry dung is transported to towns and sold as fuel. I think 
legislative measures would stop the last practice which is ohjectionahle and 
is likely to drain off a considerable quantity of useful material from rural 
tracts. ILuri grants allotted as necessary adjuncts to every village will 
provide cheap fuel and hence are calculated to dissuade the cultivators from 
using the cowdung for other than manurial purposes. 

Question 11.— ^bops. — (a) (i) Cotton, wheat, rice and lowar are the four 
important staple crops of Sind. The work of improving these is done by seed 
selection, isolation of superior strains and their maintenance by pure line 
culture. As regards cotton, of a large number of strains isolated by pure 
line culture on factors of ginning percentage, ^eld and earliness, one known 
as 27 W.N. has proved superior to local varieties and has satisfied the trade 
and the zamindar alike. It is now maintained in a pure state, by renewal of 
stock of seed from self-fertilised seed every year. This is carrieid out and seed 
multiplied through the departmental agency till the fourth generation whefc 
it is distributed in group of villages for further multiplication. 

In the case of wheat, the direction the department took in the improve- 
ment of local wheats was to have a number of strains with superior chaiac- 
ters (of strength, colour, yield, etc.) isolated from local varieties. The most 
promising that have now been retained are G.P.H. 47, A.T. 38 and G.S. 25, 
Of the introduced varieties from outside Sind only two, viz., Pusa 12 and 
Punjab 11, are replacing the local wheats. 

Similarly, improved types of rices are being developed by selection from 
representative local varieties and by testing a number of foreign ones with 
a view to introducing the most promising types from among them. Attempts 
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are also T>eing made at crossing local with foreign varieties to produce hybrids 
of high market qualities and superiority to local varieties as regards yield 

and early maturity. , 

(ii) During the existence of the department a variety of new crops, 
including fodder crops, has been tried. Of the fodder crops, herseem has 
come to stay with us permanently. Of the other crops, Egyptian cotton did 
show promise of success as long as perennial irrigation facilities existed on 
the Jararao. Among American cottons, Punjab E4 has proved to be healthy 
and prolific, fitting in with the present conditions of water supply and possi- 
bly other environmental conditions. It has become popular with the growers 
inasmuch as no less than 36,302 acres were sown with this cotton on the 
Jainrao Canal in 1926-27 in spite of the water supply being a month-and-a- 
half later than the proper sowing time. This cotton is, however, a low class 
‘one so far as its staple is concerned* ; hence it will be desirable to evolve a 
strain having all ths desirable characteristics^ of this cotton, but having a 
superior staple of an inch or more for cultivation under the Barrage. 

(Hi) The zamindar generally depends upon the village lama or the 
mofussil merchant for his seed requirements. There is, however, an excellent 
exception to this rule in a tract called Bhitshah in Hyderabad where the 
cultivators and merchants co-operate to maintain a pure cotton seed supply 
af Bhitshah cotton. The state of thinp with the village hania or the town 
merchant elhowhere is anything but desirable because not only are their stocks 
of seed hopelessly mixed up, hut no less than fifteen per cent of the seed is of 
low vitality owing to weevilisation, etc. The cultivator is alive to the dis- 
advantages of sowing such seed, but cannot help taking it because of his 
poverty. The departmental pure seed supply organisation, whether of im- 
proved cotton, wheat or rice, though very limited at present, appears to be 
on right lines and requires developing. 

(c) Vide reply under (a) (ii) above. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) One of the main activities of the dis- 
trict staff from almost the commencement of the department in Sind is 
directed towards introducing improvement in the method of tillage. 

The practice of dry ploughing of fields long before the sowing season in 
’order to aerate and enrich the soil has caught on with the cultivator in some 
progressive tracts as a result of departmental demonstration. 

Interoulturing cotton, ordinarily done by costly human labour, is now 
being taken up by progressive zamindars by working the plough in between 
the crop whether it be drilled or broadcast. 

(ii) No practice of mixture is generally adopted in Sind in the sense in 
•which it is adopted elsewhere. In cotton the cultivator puts in a sprinkling 
of jo.tcar, bajrif maize, til and guar seed to supply him with early fodder for 
his working cattle, 

Botation . — As the, existing irrigation facilities generally admit of one- 
third of the laftd being cultivated per annum, the necessity of practising a 
rotation of crops has not been felt and therefore not practised. ITnder the 
improved irrigation conditions, however, it would be necessary to devise a 
good rotation in which lerseem should play an important part. This matter 
would bo for the Sakrand farm to investigate. 

Question 13, — Chop Pboteotion, Intbenal and ExiBENAL.—The seed for 
'ihe main crops is produced within the Province hut large quantities of seed 
ootatoss are imuorted from Italy as well as from Kalka and Farukhabad 
outside Sind, The question of imported disease in this seed does not appear 
^ have arisen. 

' Qobstion 14. — ^Ihflbsients. — Sind agriculture is very poor in implements 
as regards quality and variety. The most successful introductions are 
light kinds of plou^s such as the Meston and the modification of Egyptian 
ploughs which .‘ire now largely used and manufactured. There is scope for 
the heavy inverting plough, but as the quality of cattle is too poor to work 
them effectively they are not being taken up extensively. The tenant or hari 
and comparatively cheap labour are obstacles in the way of the 

* Vide note on page 164. 
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adoption of heavy machinery and lahonr-saving appliances such as seed drills, 
reapers, binders and threshers. 

I give a list of new implements that are being brought to the notice of 
the agriculturists: — 

(1) Screw water lift. 

(2) Leveller. 

(3) Jowar stone thresher. 

(4) Tractor. 

io) Chaff cutter, 

(6) Pumping plant. 

(7) Baja, Chattanooga, Oriental and ISIeston ploughs- 

These have in some cases been purchased by zamindars and are in use. 
Labour-saving appliances have, however, an excellent future under post-bar- 
I'age conditions when both introduced machinery and ihat devised by the 
Mechanical Engineer's department for the needs of the country will play an 
important part. 

Question 15. — ^Vetebinaby. — (a) I think it should be under the Director 
of Agriculture, being more or less an allied subject. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandby. — (a) it) Cattle-breeding needs imme- 
diate attention because cattle supply the only motive power in the agricul- 
tural practice of the Province. There are three excellent breeds of cattle 
along the borders of Sind : — 

{a) The red Sindhi or Karachi cattle, recognised as the best milk- 
producing cow in India. 

(b) The Thari or Dhatti breed reared in the desert of Thar Parkar and 
recognised as a dual purpose breed. 

(e) A third breed consisting of purely draught cattle bred in the desert 
tract along the river Nari to the north of Upper Sind Frontier 
district has proved valuable for producing first class heavy 
bullocks suited to all kinds of farm operations. 

These breeds have so far not been developed. A central station for each 
breed is essential with a view to supplying bulls of first class quality for 
distribution in the interior of Sind, where the cattle are all nondescript and 
of poor quality and consequently nnfit for working improved agrioultnral 
implements. 

There is already a farm for the Karachi cattle to supply pedigree bulls 
to organisations and bodies in towns and rural areas for improvement of 
milk supply. The other two breeds should similarly have separate breeding 
stations. 

The Thar Parkar or Dhatti breed should have a separate breeding station 
somewhere at Hyderabad or Tando Mahomedkhan to supply draught animals 
throughout the Lower and East Sind tract, to which this breed is admirably 
suited. 

The Bhagnari cattle should have a central breeding farm at Jacobabad 
or Shikarpur to produce acclimatised bulls for Larkana, Sukkur, Upper Sind 
Frontier districts and Khairpur State, 

(iii) The system of animal husbandry as carried on in the country is far 
from satisfactory. The methods of castration of young bulls and selection pf 
sires are either unknown or not followed systematically. Inamature bulls of 
obscure origin being herded with cows at night or allowed in the pastures, 
the result is nondescript progeny. Therefore, the supply of breeding bulls to 
villages and castration of all male calves except a few of the promising 
progeny of these bulls should be the first step. The provision of forage and 
green fodder in sufficient quantities should be made. During the hot 
weather grazing in waste or fallow areas is scarce and green fodders are 
rarely cultivated, ivith the result that most of the cattle are starved out and 
have 'little energy to produce or work. Unfortunately the irrigation condi- 
tions are responsible for this shortage of fodder supply. 
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(b) (iii) The large percentage of cereal crops cultivated presupposes a sufd- 
ciency of dry fodder throughout the Province, but a large quantity is sold 
off. The cultivator, as a rule, feeds the cattle properly during the busy 
season only, turning them out to graze in the recently harvested fields and 
waste lands for the remaining part of the year, with the result that the 
animals are almost starved out. The pecuniary liabilities of the farmer are 
the main incentive to the sale of fodder. 

(iv) In the dry season, December to July, green feed is not available and 
its absence tells much on the yield of milch cattle. 

(c) April to June is the period of fodder shortage in the Province. 
Scarcity of fodder exists for twelve weeks throughout April, May and June. 
Preliminary flooding takes place in July. After this, young growing cattle 
begin to thrive on cultivated fodders and grasses which last till October- 
November. 

(d) Better facilities for irrigation water will improve fodder supply. 

(e) 1. For the benefit of village cattle Government should make huri 
grants for the growth of babul trees and natural grasses to each village, to 
be managed by the villagers themselves on the basis of co-operation. ^ Each 
huri may be about ten acres or more, depending upon the size of the village. 

2. Breeding bulls from Government cattle stations should be issued gratis 
in the first instance to important villages. 

3. Annual cattle exhibitions on a small scale may be held in each taluka, 
prizes being awarded on the basis of actual performance and constitution. 

Question 17. — ^Agbicultueal Industbibs. — ( a) In placea where both rabi 
and hharif cultivation is possible, the cultivator has work aU the year round ; 
but where there is hharif cultivation only he has only six months* work. 

In the slack season he — 

(1> takes a holiday to attend fairs, of which there is a good number in 
Sind; 

(2) attends religious or social functions in or out of his village; 

(3) does carting and camel driving on wages; 

(4) is engaged in canal clearance work ; 

(6) tends his livestock ; 

(6) works for daily wages on construction works, especially near towns. 

(c) Extremes of climatic conditions do not favour bee-keeping and seri- 
culture. Poultry rearing is already done on a limited scale,. Fruit growing 
will not be undertaken by the cultivator as he has no permanent interest in 
the holding, nor are, the conditions of water supply favourable. For lac 
culture and rope making there is some scope and they are practised wherever 
ihe necessary material is available. There is no scope for pisciculture as 
there is already a large quantity of fish available naturally. 

(e) Wherever there is raw produce, concerns such as g inni ng factories and 
rice hulling mills have already established themselves near rural areas and 
these absorb some of the spare labour. Similarly small flour mills may with 
advantage be opened in wheat growing tracts. 

(p) In view of the anticipated agricultural development of Sind due to 
the Lloyd Barrage, rural population win have suflicient employment in agri- 
cultural operations all the year round. 

(h) Travelling health oJOacers should be appointed whose duty it should be 
to tour rural areas periodically and lecture on the elements of hygiene. 

Question 18. — ^Ageioulturai. Labour. — (a) (i) This Province being sparsely 
populated, there is no need to attract agricultural labour from one area to 
anolher. 

(tt) Large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated at present for 
want of water. When the Barrage is in working order people from congested 
areas outside Sind will have to be attracted by giving them grants of land, 
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at concession rates if necessary, as has been done on the newly colonised area 
of the Jamrao and Nasrat Canals. 

(b) The causes of the shortage of labour are : — 

(1) The naturally thin population though it is sufficient for the present 

needs of cultivation. 

(2) Want of extended irrigation facilities. 

(c) There is no surplus population in Sind at present. 

Question 20.— Mabketing. — (a) and (h) There are no regular markets in 
the sense in which they exist elsewhere but there are trade markets which 
appear to suit the mofussU groi\ers. These trade markets are adequate as 
regards hand fide transactions and the zamindar who is not in debt generally 
secures fair terms. This is particularly true of the Jamrao, Tando Adam 
and Shahdadpur cotton tracts. The existence of ginning factories belonging 
to several resjionsible firms like those of Ralli Brothers, Volkart Brothers and 
Indian firms, is a fair guarantee of fair values being obtained. The ginning 
factories give reasonable conveniences to the growers in the disposal of their 
produce; they have their brokers who arrange sales even on the grower’s 
estate and supply empty hardans (gunnies'). There is also a system of for- 
ward sale when they get about Rs. 2 after every maund of phuttls offered 
at a critical time. 

As to wheat, European exporting firms like Ralli and Volkart Brothers 
have their sub-agencies at principal centres like Sukkur, Shikarpur and 
Larkana where they either purchase from big zamindars direct or through 
the local traders. The prices offered are generally satisfactory. The position 
of the small grower is different; he disposes of his produce to the village 
"bania who offers him much lower rates. 

The rice market is controlled by local capitalists who have their rice 
hulling mills amidst rice growing tracts and this trade is so much localised 
that while there is no difficulty in its marketing, prices may not always be 
fixed on considerations of supply and demand. Should rice factories com- 
bine, which they sometimes find expedient for their mutual good, paddy, 
being unfinished produce, has no market beyond the walls of these rice mills. 
Now, owing to the increased number of rice mills, (within the past eight years 
the number of these in Larkana has risen from forty to fifty-four) this 
tendency is slowly dying out. These trade markets cannot be called very 
satisfactory and the mofussil cultivators will not be benefited unless we have 
a chain of markets scattered over the rural areas. This is not practicable 
at present for want of better roads and feeder lines. 

(c) Grading and packing of agricultural produce both for foreign and 
Indian markets are matters requiring serious attention. The grading should 
be standardised in order to maintain the quality. This should be done by 
legislation. 

(d) Tes. 

Question 22. — Co-opbration. — (a) I think non-official agencies will be 
more effective in the spread of the co-operative movement, 

(b) The number of credit societies has in the last few years increased by 
leaps and bounds but societies mentioned in items (ii) to (ix) have not, with 
two exceptions, been organised. 1 think all these societies are very necessary 
to enable increased credit to be employed in the best possible way and should 
receive attention. 

Question 23. — General Education.— (i) and (ii) I have tried to give a 
comprehensive scheme with regard to agricultural education under Question 
2 above. 

(m) With regard to (a) (Hi) a few agricultural bias schools have been 
recently started by the Educational Department but they are ^ill in an 
experimental stage- But even if these become successful I do not think they 
will in any way benefit the agriculturist to any desirable extent. 
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(6) (i) Agricultural middle schools as proposed by me appear to me the 
only \ray of improving the ability and culture of the zamindari class while 
retaining their interest in the land. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — (a) There are the following factors 
which frighten the capitalist from taking to agriculture: — 

(1) The dull life of the country. 

(2) Precarious seasons. 

Notwithstanding this, the advantages of bringing the capitalist or enter- 
prising man to the land are so many that every effort should be made by 
propaganda to attract him to the land. In my opinion, will naturally 
come about with the prospect of guaranteed water supply under the Barrage. 

(&) The factor which discourages the zemindar from carrying out improve- 
ments on his lands is want of capital; hence long-term credit at low interest 
should be given. 

Question 26.— SyATisiios.— For want of the necessary staff, this is not 
being done by the local Agricultural Department. The figures of cultivation 
Bre communicated by the Revenue Department direct to the Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, Poona. To my mind, they are not accurate 
1 public too late when published. It is, however, important that 
this should be done by the local Agricultural Department and for this addi- 
tional staff will be necessary. 
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Oral Evidence. 

59898. The Chairrmn : Khaa Babadur Gtilmahomed Abdar Rabmanj you 
Are Acting Deputy Director of Agriculture in Sind? — Yes. 

50899. We have your note of evidence; do you wish to add anything to 
it at this stage? — ^No. 

69900. Would you give the Commission some account of your own past 
appointments and experience? — have swenry-three years* sendee now in 
-the Agricultural Department. I have toad no collegiate*^ education, but T was 
the first man to he taken up in the department when the department was 
started in Sind in 1906. Since then I have studied the subject of agriculture 
In the course of my service. 

59901. The whole of your service has been in Sind? — Yes. 

69902. Have you ever attended at Pooua? — have gone there two or 
three times to attend some conferences; but othenvise I have all the time 
been in Sind. 

69903. Then, have you acquired your agricultural knowledge in the course 
of your service, or have you attended any courses? — received practical 
training in the early days of my service from the then Deputy Director of 
Agriculture , Mr. Fletcher, and I have acquired further knowledge during the 
course of my service. 

59904. But, strictly speaking, you have no scientific qualifications? — No, 

59905. TVhat is your responsibility towards the research station at Sakrand; 
have you any responsibility? — ^No; I have no connection with it; it is directly 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

59906. Is any research being carried on directly under you? — There axe 
three farms in which research work is going on, but that work is in charge 
of a committee. This committee sits three times in the year to see the 
progress being made ; and I am on that committee. 

59907. Between the meetings which are held three times a year, you are 
expected to see that the work at these three farms is carried on within the 
policy laid down by the committee, is that so? — Yes. 

59908. Are the three stations which you mention doing work which is 
largely preparatory to the extension of the Barrage irrigation in Sind? — 
No; that work is being carried on at Sakrand. 

59909. Entirely? — ^Tes. 

69910. What w-ork are you doing in these three farms? — We work for the 
improvement of the main varieties of rice, wheat and cotton. That work is 
being done and the seed is multiplied from year to year. 

59911. How much land is there in Sind \mder cultivation which is not 
irrigated in any manner whatsoever? — cannot tell you; I do not remember 
the figure, but it is a good bit. 

59912. One does not expect people to carry the figures in their head; is it 
an important area? — ^It is. 

69913. What attention has your department given to oultivation of land 
•of that sort? — That land is lying waste because of want of water. Dntil ini- 
gational facilities are given it cannot be cultivated. 

69914. There is no oultivation on that land? — ^That is so. 

69915. Oultivation without irrigation is impossible in Sind? — Yes. 

69916. Does that apply to the whole of Sind? — ^Yes, except to the desert 
portion of Thar Parkar district. 

69917. Is the cultivtition carried on there dependent upon the rainfall? — 
Yes, as also a good bit of Earaohi district which gets a little rain. 

60918. Has your department contributed anything important to dry culti- 
vation in Sind? — ^There is already some dry oultivation in northern Sind, 
where wheat is grown without irrigation, IKrst the land is flooded and the 
seed sown ; after that it does not receive irrigation. We have improved that 
oultivation to some extent. Beyond that we have done nothing. 
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59919. In answer to Question 2, on agricultural education, you describe 
the history of the agricultural school at Mirpurkhas; is that still in being? — 
No. 

59920. At what age did the boys attend that school? — ^From twelve years 
upwards to fifteen. 

59921. Do you believe in teaching practical agriculture to boys of that 
age?— Certainly, from twelve to fifteen, that is the proper age to teach practi- 
cal agriculture. 

59922. How about the expense; can you remember at all how much it 
cost to educate each boy at that school? — We used to give them some scholar- 
ships of twelve rupees a month; we gave them free quarters and then there 
was some other contingent expenditure. 

59923. Do you recollect the cost per boy? — ^It came in all to about eighteen- 
rupees to twenty rupees per month per boy. 

59924. Is that for the whole year or for the term? — ^No, per month. 

59925. Per month for those months in which the boys attended school!**-' 
Yes. 

69926. How about the type of boy that was attracted by that school?— 
We did not get the sons of agriculturists; boys came whose object was to 
get some service. 

59927. To get jobs? — ^Yes. 

69928. Did you teach English there? — No. 

69929. Has the Agricultural Department as such any connection with these 
agricultural bias schools of which you say there are now six? — ^Yes, there 
are six and w^e have a connection with them. 

59930. What exactly is it? — So far as laying out of the farms for them 
is concerned, and then just visiting the schools two or three times a year 
to see what progress they are making; but the administrative control is in the 
hands of the local boards. 

59931, How about the school masters who are responsible for working these 
firms? — ^They have a training for six months at Lyallpur in the Punjab, and 
when they return they are directly employed by the district local boards for 
teaching the agricultural subjects in the school. We are simply an advisory 
body; we hold their annual examination and advise them on agricultural 
matters. 

69932. Are these six schools Government schools? — ^No, they are local 
board schools. 

6993S. At what age do the boys leave? — We generally teach agriculture 
in the senior standards from the fifth to the seventh; in those standards we 
find boys of thirteen to eighteen or something like that; we do not teach 
agriculture in the junior standards. 

59934. Are they conducted more or less on the Punjab model? — ^I cannot 
say; 1 have no idea of the Punjab model; but these are the scdiools wMdh 
exist in Bombay Presidency also; they were started three or four years ago 
and in Sind also they have existed for the last three years. 

59935. Have you intimate knowledge of tlie working of these schools? — 
Yes. 

69936. Do many cultivators’ sons go through these courses? — Very few 
of them; the large pereentage is of o&er boys. 

59937. What is their idea in going through the agricultural course? — ^They 
are simply studying in this school, and as this class has been introduced, 
they have to leaxn that, but they are not specialising. 

59938. With no idea of taking up agriculture; is that so? — -Yes. 

59989. What does the practical training amount to? — ^They have a small 
farm of about an acre or so attached to each of them. 

59940. One pair of bullocks? — One or two schools have their own bullocks 
but other schools hire bullocks, and as the area is generally small, about 
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an acre or so sometimes, the work is done by the boys themselves, whether 
it is digging or interculturing. Whenever they have to do ploughing, of 
course, they buy or hire bullocks. 

69941, Do you know how many hours a week are given to practical farm- 
ing? — think three times a week for about an hour and a half. 

59942. But you sum up, I think, by suggesting that the system in Sind 
is not working satisfactorily because the right type of boy is not receiving 
agricultural education at this moment; is that your view? — Yes. 

^ 69943. Can you suggest any remedy for that? — suggested a type of 
middle school, a special type of school. 

69944. Are you thinking of teaching English at these schools which you 
recommend? — ^Yes, in order to attract boys of the real agricultural class. 

69945. Is it any good trying to keep boys on the land by refusing to 
teach them English? — I do not think so. 

69946. If an English education is what they want, they w'ill go elsewhere 
for it; is that the point? — ^Yes, English should be taught in a direct method, 
colloquial English, so that they can speak in English. 

59947. Talking about agricultural propaganda, the Commission has heard 
a certain amount of criticism of the department in Sind on the ground that 
in the past it has not on its demonstration side been equal to its opportuni- 
ties; do you agree with that criticism? — Yes there has been criticism, because 
we have not been able to touch the -whole tract for want of staff: we have 
had no staff. It is only in the last two or three years that we have been 
getting hoys from the college who are coming up. Formerly we had only a 
handful of men and we could not tackle the whole Province of Sind. It is 
only in places where we concentrated that we have done really useful work. 
That has been -the cry of the previous Deputy Directors who were my prede- 
cessors, that the staff should he increased. 

59948. How about your methods of demonstration; do you depend upon 
your demonstration farms, or are you demonstrating on the cultivators* o-wn 
holdings? — ^I have described fully in my -written e-^idence the method we, 
employ in demonstrating our implements" and seeds. We have demonstration’ 
plots which are worked by the hari system which is the usual system here 
in Sind, so that that might appeal to the zamindar instead of employing any 
hired labour or keeping any elaborate staff on it. At the same time, when 
we give out any new seed to any man, of course he becomes conversant with 
it on the demonstration plots; then we just show that seed side by side 
with his own seed on his land so that he may see the effect of it and com- 
pare it w’ith his ovm seed. 

69949. Where land is cultivated on behalf of the department by haris, are 
they paying a rent in the ordinary way? — ^No, they generally give over some 
piece of land just to sow the seed there. 

69960. Have yon also an arrangement by which land, the property of the 
department, is cultivated by haris for the department, as it were? — ^Yes, v’-e 
have; at the present moment vre have a large area of 400 or 600 acres which 
is being cnltivated by means of haris where we m-ultiply seed. 

69961. That is what I want to know about; in that case are the haris 
fanning on a commercial basis? — ^Exactly on a commercial basis, 

69962. Are they getting any manures from you? — ^No; of course here there 
is no necessity for manure. As a matter of fact, we have to leave one-third 
of the area \mcultivated for want of sufficient water, and as such lands lie 
fallow, they regain their fertility. 

69953. What I want to know is whether these haris are getting from you 
anything in the way of credit or advance or anything else, which they would 
not naturally get if they were the tenants of ordinary zamindars? — ^'They 
were the tenants of ordinary zamindars first, but they are now working with 
us, with the result that they are getting much better produce than they 
were getting before. 
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59964. Are they enjoying any advantages now that they are your tenants 
whiah they did not enjoy when they were the tenants of zamindars? — ^Yes. 

59066. What? — ^The advantage is this, that they are getting more produce 
out of the land by getting better seed. 

59966. That is an advantage from better cultivation, but are they getting 
any advantages in terms of, for instance, cheap cartage or free cartage, 
bullocks at an advantageous price or anything of that sort? — ^No, they are 
getting the advantage of two things : better seed and better cultivation. 

59957. And nothing else at all?— Nothing else at all. We give them an 
advance without any interest and we recover at the harvest time; but we 
chiefly employ them on cultivation work; we do not get any other work rrom 
them' as zamindars generally do. 

69968. Their produce is for distribution as improved seed? — Yes. 

69969. How do you pay them for their produce? — In the case of lift irri- 
gation we take one-third and give them two-thirds of the produce, and in the 
case of flow we get one-half. 

69960. You are on the hatai system which is general in Sind? — ^Yea. 

69961. Do they get an improved price for their share of tlie improved 
variety seed? — Yes, they get from twelve annas to one rupee more per Tmund, 

69962. They sell for seed as well, do they? — ^Yes. 

69963. You see, I am trying to reconcile your note with what has been 
suggested by more than one witness, namely, that where the department 
fail in Sind is in their lack of demonstration under cultivators’ conditions ? — 
There is no doubt that we have had failures in the past, but at the same 
time we have succeeded where we have adopted the proper method of demons- 
tration. The only thing is that whenever a cultivator went to an experimental 
farm, of course ho got prejudiced; but that we could not help; we never 
invited him to see anything there because that was simply an experiment 
going on. 

59964. Is the demand for improved seed active? — It is very active. 

59965. Can you meet it? — No, we cannot sufficiently meet it. 

59966. Do you hope to meet it in the future? — ^Yes, we hope to meet it. 

59967, By extending your present organisation? — ^By extending and by 
getting better facilities for irrigation. 

59968. Have you experimented with a tractor at all? — Yes, we have three 
tractors at present; one is conflned to Sakrand; there are two which are 
working on farms under me. We have been able to get some figures by which 
we find we can cultivate an acre of land with an expenditure of about seven 
rupees. 

59969. What depreciation are you allowing? — We allow thirty per cent 
depreciation in the first year and ten to fifteen per cent in subsequent years. 

59970. And interest on capital? — ^Interest on capital at eight per c?ent. But 
there is some difficulty in working these on cultivators’ land, because they 
have very small compartments, whereas a tractor requires a bigger unit of 
land in order that it may work freely. On the Jamrao Canal they have one- 
acre plots which they have necessarily to keep under the irrigation rules. On 
such small fields it is difficult to work tractors ; and, besides, they have under- 
growth of roots and scrub jungle ; that also is a hindrance. 

59971. Have you experimented with steam tackle?— No, we have not done* 
that in Sind. 

59972. Would not that be a good thing for clearing the scrub jungle 2^^ — 
That I could not say; I have no experience of it. 

59973. Have zamindars taken up tractors at all? — One zamindar hflfS pur- 
chased one. 

59974i. When did he purchase? — About a year and a half ago. 

59975. What does he say about it now? — ^He is using it on his land. 
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69976. Is he happy about it; is he pleased? — He appears to be pleased. 

69977. I suppose people who are annoyed with the department tell you 
about it, while people who are pleased with the department keep quiet: Is* 
that so? — ^Very often. 

59978. No news is good news, is it not? — ^No, it is not like that. Of 
course we are in touch with that zamindar w’ho is using the tractor; vve are 
always in touch with him; in fact, we supplied him with the driver in the 
beginning; if any part goes wrong, we try to have it replaced by ordering 
it, and any other difficulties which arise we try to solve. 

59979. Bo you make him a present of all this service and material? — ^Yes, 
but of course when w'e have not got any, we have to order it out for him, 

59980. Who found the capital for purchasing it? — Of course the zamindar; 
we do not pay for it. 

59981. I thought you said you helped him out with his repairs? — ^We help 
him in getting the parts from the firm at his own expense and give him any 
other suggestions or any other advice which he requires. 

599S2. Have you any views about the agricultural statistics in Sind; do 
you think they are reasonably accurate? — ^No, I do not think they are reason- 
ably accurate; I have said something in that connection in my note; it is at 
page 149. 

69983. Now I want to turn to another subject. You mention at one point 
that you do not regard Punjab 4P. cotton as very satisfactory. What i3 
your view about 4P,? — have said that for the present purpose it is all 
right; it suits the cultivators and I have said that in the last year we had 
no less than about forty thousand acres under it. 

69984. I see, now that my attention is called to it, that you call it a low 
class variety; is that what they call it in Lyallpur? — We call it medium 
variety. 

59985. Medium staple cotton? — Yes. 

59986. But not a low class voriety?^ — ^No. 

59987. Sir Thomas Middleton: You say it is a low class one so far as 
its staple is concerned ”?--^As compared with the long staple. 

The Chairman: It may stand if you wish it to.* 

59988. Sir Thomas Middleton: In 1920 you drew up the scheme for an 
agricultural school? — Yes. 

59989. I do not think that scheme was adopted in any case, was it? — ^No, 
it was recommended by the committee which sat to consider this matter as- 
well as the other matter, and it went to Government; since then nothing has 
been heard about it. 

59990. Your main requirements were that it should be definitely zamindari 
and really local? — Yes. 

59991. What do you mean by “ really local ”? — It should be in as central 
a place as possible so that it may be convenient for zamindars’ sons. 

69992. Bid you think of it as representing one district in Sind or the whole 
of Sind? — ^It should represent, say, one centre of Sind, 

59993. So that you contemplated a series of such schools in Sind? — 
At least three. 

59994. How many masters had you in mind? — Four masters : one head- 
master with three assistants. 

69995. How many boys had you prepared for? — I think about 100. 

69996. Bid you work out tho cost? — ^No, I did not work out the cost; 
of course the details have to be worked out, but that was the outline of the 
scheme. 

* The witness subsequently requested that for the words a low class one 
so far as its staple is concerned the words “ a medium stapled one, having: 
a staple of ’’ should he substituted (vide page 145, lines 13 and 14).. 
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59997. I saw the outline and it occurred to me the cost migi^ have been 
the difficulty. It would be a very expensive type of school?— -It would be 
about a laJkh of rupees ; I do not think it would be more than that. 

59998. You were with Mr. Fletcher at the beginning, you tell us?— -Yes. 

59999, How many years did you cultivate Egyptian cotton with him? — 
We cultivated it for nearly five years. 

60000. Why did it fail finally? — ^There are different opinions about it; 
some think the right sort of seed was not tried, but I do not there 

is much truth in that because at present one or two varieties which were 
on trial then are now under trial at Sakrand and they seem to be doing 
comparatively well. But then water supply was the chief difficulty, because 
this crop, being a superior crop with a long growing period, required water 
earlier in the season than we could get it. In the beginning we did get 
it and it did fairly well, except that we had some difficulty with the cadti- 
vators, for it was a newly colonised tract and the people did very rough 
cultivation. But in spite of that it did well; but afterwards, when the 
Jamrao Canal failed to supply early water, of course this failed. 

60001. Was it a failure on the part of the cotton or was it a failure of 
water; I have always understood it was failure of water? — Yes, that was it, 
because we could not get an early supply of water in order to have it ready 
by October before we get any frost or dewfalls. 

60002. Do you know what types Mr. Fletcher imported? — Yes, Mettaffifi, 
Abbasi and ^bmouni. 

60008. I think you said just now that you still have some of that seed? — 
Ashmouni we have at present; it is doing better than the others. 

60004. Is it a new importation or the old seed? — ^A new im^Jortation. 

60005. What is this 27 W. N, cotton? — ^That is a strain from the ordinary 
local cotton, which, when it is examined, is found to have four iypes. We 
selected this and gave it the name 27 W. N. ; it is a white flowered ordinary 
negleciiim Toseum cotton. This we have selected; we are multiplying it and 
it is very popular. 

60006. From your account I gather that the cattle of Sind are poor? — ^No, 
they are not; we have the best breeds here, 

60007, I was not thinking of the Karachi and Thar Parkar breeds, but the 
ordinaiy cattle? — ^Yes, very poor. 

60008. The number of these selected breeds which you refer to, the EAraohi 
and Thar Parkar, is small, is it not? — ^Karachi cattle are small in size, but 
the Thar Parkar is of medium size. 

60009. I mean, the total number in the country is not large at present? — 
The total number is small; it is not very large. 

60010. Most of the cattle consist of ordinary draught animals; I think you 
call them Bhagnari? — ^Bhagnari are confined to the northern part of the 
Province; but they have been bred for size and the present size is not suit- 
able for agricultural puiposes because they were hred for military transport 
purposes. 

60011. Then they are like the Bfissar breed and that sort. Have you seen 
Kankreji cattle? — Yes. 

60032, Are they like the Kankreji in size? — ^No, they are bigger than that, 
very bulky and heavily made. 

60013. If you go to the district in which the Thar Parkar are bred, do 
you find in that district only pure Thar Parkar or are they mixed? — The 
cattle are mixed ; they are non descript cattle at present. 

60014. Do any of the zamindars m^tain herds of pure Thar Parkar?— 
No, not pure. 

^ 60015. Are the only pure herds to be found on Government farms? — ^No, 
wC' have no faun except the farm for the Karachi cattle here ; but we do 
come across a bollock Here and there which may correspond to pure type. 
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60016. But that you can only guess at by its appearance? — Yes. 

60017. So that the Karachi cattle are the only pure types in Sind that 
you can be sure of? — Yes. 

60018. The Thar Parkar cattle are all mixed? — ^Yes. 

60019. What is the usual age ot castration for draught bullocks in Sind? — 
As a rule they do not do castration, but the age limit is about a year or two. 

60020. I ask what the common practice is. Take the big breed that you 
referred to, the Bhagnari, what do you say the age — ^The same. 

60021, Are you sure? — am not quite sure, but that is my impression. 

60022. Sir James MacKenna: What was your appointment before you 
took over the Acting Deputy Directorship? — I was first a heldman; after 
four yeais I was appointed Inspector, and after four or five years Divisional 
Superintendent. I held that appointment for about ten years, and then I 
was appointed Acting Deputy Director. 

60023. Have you ever done any crop selection and research work yourself.’ 
— ^Not myself independently, but I have worked in a committee. 

60024. And you are to see that the work approved by the committee is 
carried out properly? — ^Yes. 

60025. You do not live on the farm? — ^No. As Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, I live at Karachi ; the headquarters are at Karachi. 

60026. The Superintendent is on the farm? — ^Yes. 

60027. Professor Gangulce: Who draws up the plan of experiments? — ^It 
is at present done by a committee consisting of the Director of Agriculture, 
the Botanist or Cotton Breeder, and myself. 

60028. Do you find that such plans require to be revised occasionally? — 
An experiment, when once laid down, is carried on for a number of years, 
till we get dej^ite results, and those results are repeated till we get final 
results. 

60029. Are you familiar with the Sakrand station? — ^Yes, I know Sakrand. 

60030. Do you think that the schemes which you now have for that station 
require to be revised in the light of new experience that you have gained? — 
I do not think so, because they have only recently been laid down, and 
they win have to be proceeded "with for a number of years. 

60031. Do you think that the Baker-Lane scheme requires revision?— If 
it is suggested by the experiments, then it might require revision. The 
scheme that has been laid down is not considered to be unsound, but the 
cropping is such as to need a considerable amount of farmyard manure, and 
to replace that, perhaps some leguminous crops will be needed to come 
between the other crops. 

60032. Can you tell the Commission a little more about the reasons for the 
failure of the Mirpurkhas school? — ^The reason was that we did not get the right 
kind of boys, 

60033. And the right method of teaching? — ^It was elementary teaching, 
and that was done by a graduate of the Agricultural College. So, there was no 
defect in the teaching; there was defect in the recruitment, 

60034. What was the qualification for admittance ? — A boy who had passed 
the vernacular fourth or fifth standard was admitted. 

60035. If you had to start that school again, would you change the quali- 
fication for admittance? — ^In order to induce the boys to come, w^e might 
keep the same qualification as I have suggested for the school which has 
been proposed by me. 

60036. What steps would you take to reduce the risks of failure? — ^We 
might provide English education as an attraction for boys of the zamindari 
olsBs to come and join. That is the chief attraction that we shall have to 
provide there. 

60037. It will be definitely zamindari?— -That is what I have suggested, 
and that has been approved of by the committee also. 
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60038. In the memorandum that was submitted to us by the Bombay Gro- 
venrment, I find that in Karachi there is a distinct decrease in the net 
cropped area. The net cropped area of Karachi has receded recently quite 
conspicuously, and there is a fall m production to the extent of twenty-three 
per cent. Can you tell the Commission whv it should be so? — cannot tell 
you with certainty, but probably water supply may be at the bottom of it. 

60039. A fall in production to the eirtent of twenty-three per cent is a 
big faU? — ^It is a big fall, no doubt. 

00040. You consider water supply is one of the reasons? — ^That is what I 
think. It cannot be over-cropping because the water is not sufficient for 
even one-third of the holdings at present. 

00041. You have explained to us why experiments with Egyptian cotton 
failed. Do I understand that you have abandoned the experiments with 
Egyptian cotton? — ^Yes, till we get stable conditions, a steady and perennial 
supply of water. 

60042. When the Barrage and canals are completed, perhaps you will 
continue the experim^ts? — ^Yes, certainly. In fact, experimente have been 
begim even now at Strand. With the perennial supply which is now avail- 
able there, the experiments have been begun again. 

60043. With Egyptian cotton? — ^Yes, even with Egyptian cotton from this 
year. 

60044. With fresh seed from Egypt? — Yes. 

60046. You told ua that you were carrying on eaqperiments with the new 
variety of Egyptian cotton known as Ashmouni? — ^That is bemg done at 
Sakrand. 

60046. Are you trying any other variety? — Sakel, Pilion and Zagora are 
the three varieties that are being tried. 

60047. To what extent is Pusa 12 wheat being grown? — ^To the extent of 
fifty thousand acres. It is mostly confined to North Sind, in Sukkur, the 
Upper Sind Frontier, and Larkana districts. 

60048. Do you think the area could be still further extended? — ^It is being 
ext ended. 

60049, The difficulty is perhaps a steady supply of water? — ^Yes. 

60060. The cultivator is quite convinced of the benefit? — ^He is very much 
convinced. 


60061. With regard to the question of seed supply, do you find the taluka 
develompent association of help in your district? — ^Tt is of very great help, 
because it is through the medium of these associations that we are able to find 
a ready response from cultivators, and we are able to distribute our seeds 
and implements through them.^ 

60062. The seed is grown on the farm under your supervision? — Yes. 

60063. Will you take the Commission through the process? — We grow a 
certain quantity in our farm, then we give it out to private seed growers, 
then we collect it and give it out furcher. We handle it to, say, about 
twenty-five to thirty thousand acres. Further, it multiplies itself, and we cannot 
follow it because it becomes too unwieldy for the department to follow. 

6005t. The private seed growers grow under your supervision?— Yes; we 
supervise their crop. 

60066. Do you renew the strain? — Every year we are renewing* that 
process is continued. 

60056. What prospect do you hold out for ber^eem?— At present there are 
no I'rospecU for it, but when we can iiave a cold weather supply oi water 
wili be much scope for it. ‘ ’ 


C0057, The extension of berseem cultivation would solve, to a great extent 
the fodder problem?— Certainly, it must. ® ' 


60068 
pays in 


question, do you think eattle-breedins: 
Sind? — My information is that it does not pay. 
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60069. You have a certain amount of export demand from KaracUiV — 
Yes; there is any amount of demand. 

60060. In spite of the high prices that you get from the export market, 
cattle-breeding does not pay? — ^In what sense? 

60061. I am referring to cattle-breeding as is conducted by private persons? 
— To those who are near towns it pays very well, because they can find 
ready sale for their milk and other produce, especially milk; whereas, those 
who are far away from towns do not get any ready sale for their milk, and 
consequently it does not pay them as well as it perhaps does in other countries. 

60062. Do you think the Government of Bombay have paid adequate atten- 
tion to cattle-breeding? — ^They have, in so far as one station has recently been 
established near Karachi, and they have three or four stations in the Presidency 
proper. 

60068. What are the chief difficulties in the way of cattle improvement? — 
The chief difficulties are that the ordinary breeder does not understand the 
principles of breeding; that is because he has no knowledge. That is the 
chief difficulty. 

60064. Has he convenient access to good stud bulls? — Wherever Govern- 
ment institutions have been established, they have free access to them. 

60065. In the experiments that are being conducted by you, are you ioicg 
anything with regard to rotation of crops? — We did carry it out in the begin- 
ning, when the Jamrao Canal worked w^. That was designed to be a peren- 
nial canal, and in the beginning, for a few years we did carry it out, bux 
before our results were out and could be called definite, the water supply 
failed, and so we discontinued it. 

60066. Are you working out any other scheme? — ^Not at present, bub it 
is, being worked out at Sakrand, where the Barrage conditions have been 
rexjroduced. 

60067. About water supply in Sind, what, do you think, would be the 
state of affairs in non-barrage tracts? Do you think they will have enough 
water for agricultural purposes ? — I do not see any reason why they should not 
have enough water. Of course, they wOl have water for a certain season, 
for about four or five months in the year in the hot weather, but I do not 
think it will be a steady supply. 

60068. What about well irrigation? Is there any possibility for well irri- 
gation in any tracts? — Certainly, it is possible, and there are wells on which 
cultivation is being done. It is mostly confined to the north of Hyderabad. 

60069. You think that non-official agencies would be more effective iu the 
spread of the co-operative movement? — Yes, because private individuals com- 
mand more confidence. 

6t)070. Do you see signs of such bodies coming forward? — do. 

60071. Mr, Kamat : Has there been mooted in this Province an idea to 
'have an Agricultural College for Sind? — Yes, there has been some such move- 
ment. 

60072. A first grade Agricultural College? — Of the type of Lyallpur or 
Poona, a full-fiedged college. 

60073. Is the demand for it universal? — ^There is a demand from certain 
sections of the people, but I do not think it is univexsal. So far as the land- 
owning community is concerned, I do not think they understand it, or that 
there is any demand for it from ’&em. There is a demand from certain 
sections of the people. 

60074. If it is not from the zamindars, from whom is it? — ^From certain 
sections of the pec^le; probably the townspeople and a few zamindars; there 
is no demand from the large majority of zamindars. 

^ 60076. What is your own view? — do not think it is necessary to have 
a college for Sind, because thosd who are turned out by the college generally 
seek jobs. We can give them jobs only to a very limited extent; so far as 
the department is concerned, they could employ a few. I am for schools 
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while making an experiment with Sindhis to begin with. My idea is not to 
give out all the land at oncOj hut to select a few men^ try that experiment 
with them, and see if they can make a living out of it as the Punjabi men 
did, TV]th a stable permanent supply of water. If that experiment succeeds, 
then it is worth while extending it. 

60103. Do you think a oo-operative society of the haris would succeed? 
Suppose you form a co-operative society, get an area of land, make the harts 
work on dt, take payments from them, and within a period of fifteen or 
twenty years make them the proprietors ot that particular block of land, 
would such a scheme succeed? — ^It comes to the same thing whether Govern- 
ment or co-operative societies do it. 

60104. Do you think that, in such a case, the harts would work diligently? — 
I think it is worth while trying that experiment. 

60105. Supposing a choice were given to you between an additional Arts 
CcUe^o and an Agricultural College in Sind, which would you prefer? If 
Government said that they were going to have an Arts College, and if some- 
body else said that they want an Agricultural College, what would he your 
opinion? — From the zammdars’ point of view, I would not favour any. 

60106. If a choice were given to you, what would you do? — ^If I were a 
zamindar, I would not favour either of them. 

60107. You feel that there will be no jobs available, and therefore you do 
not want an Agricultural College ? — Tes. 

60308. In that way, may I just say that the graduates of the Arts College 
are exactly in the same position? Can we say, therefore, that there should 
be no Arte College? — ^It is the wrong kind of education that we are giving 
them. 

60109. You were asked about your experience with tractors. You said 
there >vas one at Sakrand and two in your department, and you stated that 
it cosis about seven rupees an acre? — ^Yes, it costs about seven rupees an acre. 

60110. Including depreciation? — Including everything. 

60111. How does it compare with the present method? — ^It does superior 
work. It goes to a depth of ten inches or so, and it uproots all the weeds. 
Taking that into consideration, I think it is a good thing. 

60312, How does it compare with the present methods in Sind? — ^With 
regard to land covered with deep-rooted weeds or dirty land, I tliink the 
tractor is cheaper. 

60113. "What is cheaper? — ^The tractor, in the case of foul land. 

60114. With normal land? — ^With normal land, our ordinary plough. Our 
ordinary plough goes only to a depth of four or five inches, hut these tractors 
go to a depth of ten inches. The ordinary plough is’ not able to work throu^ 
weeds. Therefore the tractor is the best thing for foul land, 

60116. Supposing co-operative societies are formed for the supply of trac- 
tors to small holders, the societies could rent them to the members. Would 
it succeed? — I cannot say until we have completed our experiment. 

60116. Has your department tried to rent them? — Yes; recently we 
rented one to Mr. Ma&avdas of Shikarpur who cultivated -^irty acres of 
land. 

60117. You speak of attracting capital to land. You have lived aU your 
life in Sind. l\Tien the Lloyd ^ Barrage land is free for cultivation, would 
you be in favour of large syndicates taking up land for cotton, wheat, et- 
cetera.^ — ^Ye^. 

60118. Would you be in favour of granting land to educated young men, 
either direct or through co-operative societies .p — ^I t would be a good thing if 
we could make them settle on the land and not simply own the land, stay in 
the lowns ajid depend upon the labourers to cultivate the land. 

60119. Do you think educated young men, unlike the harij would put to 
use modern tractors, etcetera? — ^It is worth while trying. 
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60120. Supposing the leaders of any particular community, the Memon 
community, the Parsi community or the Khoja community, came to you in 
the interests of the young men of their community, wanting to colonise the 
land with their young men, would you give them facilities for purchasing 
land? — ^Provided the young men undergo training in some form and make 
themselves fit for farming. 

60121. I come now to the question of Ssulisidiary industries. Your 
opinion is tliiit the agriculturists are free for at least four to five months? 
— ^Yes. 

60122. One of the zamindar witnesses told us that the agriculturists are 
not at all free to w'ork on any subsidiary industries; what is your view? — In 
the case of Upper Sind Frontier where the bov system of cultivation is going 
on the cultivators have work for eight to ten months in the year. 

60123. Dr. Hifder : What does hosi mean^ — A piece of land is flooded in 
September and the water is allowed to soak into the land to a depth of one 
foot or more. When the surface water has evaporated the wheat seed is 
drilled in and it grows without further irrigation. That is 

60124. Who is the hari who adopts this hosi system? — The same hari who 
takes up Uiarif cultivation. 

60125. Mr, Jamshed Mehta: Do you think if the Department of Indus- 
tries demonstrates certain subsidiary industries to the liariy the hari will 
take them up ? — I have said that there is not as much scope for these indu^ 
tries in this tract as elsewhere, because the haris have got plenty of work if 
they choose to work. 

60126. If experiments are made and demonstration given to them? — 
Experiments with what? 

60127. Small industries, such as those mentioned in the Questionnaire, 
rope making, weaving p — do not think they will take up weaving, because 
they have a prejudice against it. 

60128. In which tract do you say the hari has enough work to do? — ^Where 
hosi cultivation is taken up. There they have work for eight or nine months 
in the year. Here, in Lower Sind, they are busy for six months in the year. 
Conditions vary; wherever there is water and scope for wheat cultivation, 
there the haris remain engaged for eight months; where there is only ordi- 
nary Tcharif cultivation they are engaged only for six months in the fields. 

60129. Do you expect labour shortage after the Barrage is completed? — 
Yes. 

60130. And you will have to employ labour-saving implements? — ^Yes. 

60131. On the question of fodder, you say that there is scarcity of fodder 
during certain months. One of the witnesses stated that there was no scar- 
city of fodder, '^at is your experience? — ^There are some tracts in which 
there is no scarcity, but taking Sind as a whole there is scarcity during cer- 
tain months. 

60132. In the Presidency, they have a scheme for preserving large quanti- 
ties of fodder ; would that be suitable to Sind ^ — I do not think there is scope 
for any such thing in Sind. We have got irrigation here and although it is 
not steady, all the same it gives a sufficient quantity of water to enable the 
cultivator to grow grass if he chooses to grow it. 

60133. On page 146 you give some advice regarding the supply of breed- 
ing bulls, weeding out and castration. Do you think that if the Veterinary 
Department were placed under the Agricultural Department it would work 
better? — ^I have stated in my note that the Veterinary Department should 
be under the Director of Agriculture- 

60134. On page 143 you say that compulsory primary education would be 
the best means of freeing the zaraindars from debt. So, in your opinion, as 
they get educated they do not get into debt? — ^That is what I believe. 

60135. On the other hand, some witnesses have stated that if you gave 
education there would be no haris on the land? — do not mean education 
up to the seventh standard; I mean compulsory primary education. 
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60136. How would you prevent them from going to the upper classes? — 
The mulla schools which have been recently started are the best ; they would 
give them just sufficient knowledge for their own use. 

60137. On page 143 you make a statement that taccavi rules should be 
entrusted for administration to more vigilant officers; is there anything 
wrong at present? — do not say there is anything wrong; if the officer is 
vigilant the turn-over will be quicker. 

6013S. Water distribution is at present in the hands of the irrigation 
engineers. Some witnesses have stated that it should be entrusted to the 
zamindarsj because they say that the irrigation officers who are mere engi- 
neers do not know an^hing about agriculture and the water requirements 
of crops and soils. Do the engineers consult the Agricultural Department 
in any way when they have to give water? — ^They do not as a rule. They 
supply a certain quantity of water laid down in the rules. Possibly the 
difficulty is due to deficiency in the river itself. 

60139. It is alleged by the zamindars that they have no knowledge of the 
requirements of a particular crop or soil; I therefore want to know whether 
you would wish that the Agricultural Department sl^ould be consulted in 
fi-ging the quantity of water, or whether you would wish the distribution of 
water to be entirely entrusted to zamindars? — think it should be entrusted 
to a board consisting of the representatives of zamindars, the Agricultural 
Department and the Irrigation Department. 

60140. You state, on page 142, that you have not sufficient staff for carry- 
ing on your work in Sind. What staff would you want? — Several more; 
something like fifty or sixty, and even a hundred when the Barrage is in 
working condition. 

60141. Without that staff Sind would suffer p — ^I t would suffer, because- 
our work requires more men. 

60142. On page 141 you speak of agriculturists being entirely dependent 
on zamindars. What does the agriculturist or hari get from the zamindar? 
Out of the half share of the produce that the hari ought to get, what 
does he actually get? — ^There are certain deductions on account of expenses 
in connection with charity. 

60143. The zamindar deducts a share for charity out of the hari^s share? 
— Yes, but it is not very appreciable. 

60144. Gan you give the Commission an idea of what the hari makes per 
month? — ^He gets his proper share minus something deducted for giving 
charity. What he gets depends upon the nature of the crop ; if the crop is 
good he will get more ; if -flie crop is bad he will get less. 

60145. What does he get per acre? — ^In the case of cotton, if the yield is 
eight maunds per acre, he will get four maunds, 

60146. There is no deduction? — ^There is some deduction. The practice 
differs from place to place; some zamindars give away the whole share; some 
deduct a small share. 

60147. Professor Gangulee: Could you give us an idea of the income and 
expenditure of the average hari? — ^That depends upon the nature of the 
tract, the water supply and so on. Assuming cotton to be the crop, at the 
present rate of twelve rupees per maund (last year the prices had gone 
down), allowing ten acres for one hari, I think he ought to get about one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred rupees, assuming conditions to be normal. 

60148. Have any attempts been made by your department to take a 
census of his income ? — That is an economic study ; we study that. 

60149. Mr, Jamshed Mehta : On page 141 of your note you make the state- 
ment that an agricultural school should be started for zamindars’ sons and 
not for haris’ sons; why not? — ^Because the haris have not got their own 
land and therefore they would not be interested in that sort of school, where 
management and aU that sort of thing will be taught. You must remember 
tl^t the hari has no interest in the land and therefore that sort of educa- 
tion will not help him much, 
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60160. Is it your idea that, for generations to come, he must remain a 
hari ? — If he raises himself, he can take his place among the zamindars; 
there are haru who have become zamindars. 

60151. On page 139 you mention the failure of an agricultural school ; when 
was it in existence? — ^About five years back. 

60152. Do you think that if one were started even now it would be a 
•failure* — I am not si)eaking of that type. Even the agricultural bias 
schools ill exisroncv are not suceebstul becau-.e the study in tho'^e 

schools are not uf the agricultural cUi'sS. 

60153. The Baja of Parlakimedi : In demonstration, may I know what 
factors you concentrate upon? — Demonstration of seeds, implements and the 
other departmental things? 

60154. When yon go about demonstrating the improvement of crops, what 
factors do you take into consideration? — As regards the improvement of seed 
so as to increase the average outturn of the crop, we have taken up cotton, 
wheat and paddy. 

60155. For instance, do you not take into consideraxion the yield? — ^Yidid 
as well as quality. We see that the seed we distribute is capable of giving 
a higher yield and at the same time capable of giving a quality which will 
■command a premium in the market. 

60156. To achieve the highest yield, what feifiilisers have you been using? 
— ^We have not used any fertilisers. In Sind this method is not of a pressing 
nature, because the lands lie fallow alternately and they get sufficient rest 
to recoup the lost fertility. 

60157. By applying artificial manure, cannot the yield be increased? — ^It 
can be, but if you use artificial manure you require facilities for irrigation. 

60158. In irrigated tracts are you introducing artificial manures? — ^We 
have recently made a start. In co-operation with a private firm we have 
started distributing these manures, 

60159. For what crops have you started giving artificial manures? — 
Wheat, sugarcane, etcetera. 

60160. What fertilisers? — Ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda; these are 
the chief. 

60161. What steps do you take to make these fertilisers easily accessible 
to the agriculturists? — ^A firm in Karachi has organised this; they give easy 
credits. The department has not given any on its own account. We have 
induced certain zamindars and other people to go in for these. 

60162. Do you take the help of the co-operative societies? — Exactly; we 
work through the co-operative societies. 

60163. On page 142 you mention certain qualifications neecssary to 
make an officer efficient. Do you not think that it will be better to add to 
those qualifications “disinterested and zealous personal interest”? Tou 
say that he must have •winning manners and so on. Do you not think that 
it is very necessary that the officer should be zealous and also interested in 
the work he is carrying on? — ^That is the first requirement. 

60164. That should be mentioned first before yon say “winning 
manners ” ? — I have stated that he should understand the needs and require- 
ments of the zamindars Unless he is interested how can he understand 
them? 

60166. But that might have been clearly stated? — ^Tes. 

60166. As regards animal husbandry, yon suggest that the breeding of 
dual purpose animals should be encouraged. Would it not be better to have 
a bull of the pure milking strain and another of the dual purpose strain, so 
that people who want only dual purpose animals may have the service of 
that particular bull and people who care for the milking strain' may have 
the service of the bull with the pure milking strain? — ^In my opinion it 
would be better to kill two birds with one stone, 

60167. Tou may not reach a good standard of efficiency? — ^We should try 
to do it as far as possible. 
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60168. In parts of Sind, do not the cattle with heavy miSL: yield thrive? — 
They do ; the Karachi cow here is well known as the best throughout India. 

60169. Do they thrive in all climates? — ^They seem to be thriving; for 
instance, they have been sent to Japan. 

60170. In Sind itself, in desert areas? — ^In desert areas or in Upper Sind, 
T cannot tell you; but round about Karachi and even up to Hyderabad they 
do' very well. Some cows and bulls have been purchased by His Highness 
xhe Mir of Khairpur, but I have no information as to how they are getting 
on. 

60171. Are the people in these parts accustomed to grow fodder for their 
cattle ? Do they set apart a portion of their fields to grow fodder ? — ^They do. 
They grow bajri. 

60172. Are they in the habit of storing fodder? — ^They do store it, but 
not in the form of silage. They put it in a heap and that is enough. We have 
little rain here. 

60173. Does that give them sufficient provision during periods when fodder 
does not grow in the fields ? — Yes ; they are safer here than in the Presidency. 

60174. When they are so much interested in the cattle, I think there 
should be no difficulty in breeding a variety which will give a heavy yield of 
milk ? — I have stated that we have an excellent breed in Sind, which is known 
as the best in India. I have also advocated that breeding stations should be 
starred to improve the Thar Parkar and the Bhagnari breeds. 

60175. Has the Thar Parkar breed reached a high standard of milk yield 
by cross breeding? — ^We have not done any breeding that way. I have sug- 
gested that some stations might be started. 

60176. Mr. Jamsked Mehta : You say something about research stations 
in your note; do you think they are immediately necessary? — I do not think 
they are immediately necessary. 

60177. At presen* the food-crop area is eighty-one per cent, of the total, 
and the non-food-crops area is nineteen per cent of the total. Do you think 
that after the Lloyd Barrage comes into operation, those percentages will 
change? — ^I think under the Baker-Lane scheme a greater area has been pro- 
vided for food-crops, so the percentage of food-crops area will increase. 

60178. And the other will decrease.? — ^Perhaps so. 

60179. Professor Gangulee : Then, you do not envisage the extension of 
cotton cultivation? — The Baker-Lane scheme does not provide for much, 
cotton cultivation. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADUR DILMURADKHAN BAHADURKHAN 
KHOSO, President^ Jacobabad Municipality, and 
Zamindar, Jacobabad. 

Replies to the Quer>tiDnn?.’rc. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) It should be inquired for what reasons the 
agricultural state of the Tpper Sind Frontier district is backward. 

In my opinion, the climate of this district (extremely hot in summer 
and cold in winter'^ and the scarcity of rains are responsible for this back- 
ward condition. This could be remedied by improving canals and thus allow- 
ing more water to zamindars. 

{n) It has been observed by experience that, every day, disease in the 
cattle is increasing and some precautions and measures may be taken to 
remedy it. 

(b) There is great need for skilful workers and the difficulty of money 
should be met. 

Question 3. — Agbicultusal Education. — Ko. 

(ii) Yes, it is very necessary to extend teaching facilities in this district. 

{Hi) Yes. 

(iv) The number of boys in the schools should be increased. To every 
school a farm should be attached, a portion of the produce of which may be 
given to the hoys. 

(ij) To induce lads to study agriculture, some compensation may be made 
to them after finishing their course either by giving them employment or 
giving them land for their maintenance. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vii) Agriculturist students should be given much more practical experi- 
ence than at present. 

(viii) They are all very necessary. 

(a) This could be done by giving them handsome scholarships. 

(asi) No. 

(xit) and (xiii) This could be done through zamindars who may be helped 
by Government with money. 

Question 3. — Demonstbation and Pbopaganda. — Till there is sufficient 
education and improvement in the people the Government should show con- 
sideration to the agriculturists (i.e., zamindars) in giving out small strips of 
land, by giving them facilities and conferring honours on them. 

Question 4. — Administbation, — (o) As the climate of every part of the 
country is different, it will be better to do different work at each place. 

(b) In my opinion, the work on agricultural implements that is being done 
now should be continued. The number of people with scientific knowledge 
should be increased. There should be a board consisting of officials and non- 
offioials under official control. 

(c) (i) and (ii) I am satisfied. The improvements have proved useful to 
the country. (Greater attention in this direction will prove more useful. 

(in) The condition of roads is had. No improvement can be made in the 
present financial position unless Government makes a grant. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) It is necessary to give pecuniary help in order 
to improve cultivation. 

(b) Taccavi allotments and the period for the return of taccavi should be 
increased. 

Question 6. — ^Agbioultu»ai» Indebtedness. — (a) (i and ii) (1) Heavy ex- 
penses, (2) borrowing money at heavy interest, (*3) inadequate produce owing 
to deficiency of water, (4) lack of rainfall and accidents leading to decreased 
income, (5) the taccavi which is given to haris is not under proper control 
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and there is therefore fear of loss, (6) heavy burden of taxes, {7) heavy 
expenses of excavation and less payment therefor from Government, and (8) 
hardness of Government in the grant of remissions. 

(&) (wb) The zamindars get less advantage from the purchase and sale of 
grain than in other countries. The rates of grain vary but zamindars do 
not know it. There should therefore be fixed rates, for the traders get much 
profit and the zamindars lose. Action should be taken for the protection of 
zamindars. By means of Government taccavi it should be made easier for 
co-operative credit societies to obtain loans from the Central Banks. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) and (b) It is difficult to 
effect improvement as the Mahommedan law cannot be amended. 

(c) The present law is insufficient. Two members from the zamindar 
class should be attached .to courts to give opinion for the convenience of the 
court and the public. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — There is greater deficiency of water in this 
district as compared with others. Therefore the period of abha^ani season 
should be increased and canals should be improved. 

(b) I am satisfied with the present system of rotation of water supply. 
For further improvements and for preventing complaints I suggest the fol- 
lowing; — 

1. Improvement of silt clearance. 

2. Excavation of branch karias. 

3. Giving equal share of water to those who draw excessively. 

4. Restriction on paddy cultivation. 

5. Fixing mopas for paddy cultivation. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ^Arrangement should be made for greater supply 
of water for improving the land. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisers. — 1 am of opinion that natural manure is more 
profitable than artificial as there is more natural manure in this district. 

Cowdung should not be burnt as fuel. Burning manure should be 
penalised. 

Question 11. — Crops. — ( a) (i) The present ordinary crops are the most 
useful. 

(ii?) For protection of crops more gun licenses should be given to zamindars 
in proportion to the size of their holdings. 

(b) The cultivation of juar should be increased because it is very useful 
for cattle. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — Improvement of land and income is brought 
about by the cultivation of a number of kinds of crops. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — ^There is no 
measure likely to be useful except the natural one for protection of crops 
against external infection, pests and diseases. 

Question 15. — Vetbrinart. — (a) It should be under the Director of Agri- 
culture. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — There are two methods for breeding 
animals : — 

(1) Zamindars should be induced to cultivate grass in their lands and 
the Government should not impose revenue tax on such lands. 

^2) In every taluka one or two forests may be reserved where bullocks 
may be allowed to graze. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries. — ( a^ The haHs have much work 
all the year round. They are only free for some period between the two 
crops and this they should utilise in improving the lands. 

(c) These are for those people who have no work. If the Government en- 
courage them it becomes harmful to cultivation. Saris are few and insuffi- 
cient. 
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(d') to ih) There is no need of subsidiary employment. People would 
dferiye profit hut agriculture will suffer. 

Qt7ESTIo^* IS. — Agricultcbal Labour. — The haris of Sind are more useful 
than those from outside. Tt would be better if they were freed from other 
labours and forced to do only agricultural work, in which they should bo en- 
couraged. A law should be made for this purpose which would be more pro- 
fitable than the bringing of linris from foreign countries. There should also 
be a law that if any hnri leaves his zamindar he should iiay nil his adiance- 
before leaving his village. This will be beneficial. If this is not done there 
will be much loss. 

(b) If the above-mentioned suggestions are accepted and the water is in- 
creased, there will remain no laud uncultivated. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (a) In the present state of things the forests 
do not get sufficient water, with the result that the meadows are not suffi- 
cient. If water is supplied and the tax for feeding cattle therein decreased, 
it will be very profitable for cattle and there will he no loss to forests. 

(b) Owing to destruction of forests the people have suffered much loss of 
fuel and grass, the supply of fuel and grass being very small. 

(e) There are plots of land belonging to Government near some villages; 
these can he used for forests. 

Question 23. — General Education. — ^The present state of these institu- 
tions is good. 
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Oral Evidence. 

(In Sindhi, through an interpreter.) 

60180. The Chairman: Khan Bahadur Dilmuradkhan Khoso, you are 
President of the Jacobabad Municipality and a zamindar of Jacobabad? — 
Yes. 

60181. We have your note of evidence. Do you wish to make any state- 
ment amplifying that note, or do you wish to answer questions? — ^You may 
put any question you want to. 

60182. I think your father is alive and is one of the biggest zamindarS in 
Sind; is that so? — ^Yes, 

60183. Have you or your father been able to introduce any improvements 
in crops or in methods of cultivation on your estates? — Yes. 

60184. Would you describe what you regard as your successes? — Clearing 
•land of jungle. 

60185. Have you introduced winter ploughing at all? — We use ordinary 
implements; we level the ground too. 

60186. Have you introduced any improvements in varieties of crops, 
better seed? — We have improved the quality of land by rotation of crops. 

60187. What wheats are you sowing now on your and your father’s 
estate? — ^Pusa No. 12 and “ J)esi thori and Fhandori.” 

60188. Was that introduced through the Agricultural Department’s 
wheat farm at Jacobabad, or how did you come by it? — ^From Jacobabad 
farm. 

60189. Have you had any other service or help from that farm? — ^We 
'have been purchasing ploughs from them. 

60190. Have these ploughs been a success? — ^Yes, they have been a success. 

60191. Can you tell us what type they are? — ^The Lyallpur type; we 
have got big iron ploughs which go deeper into the earth and turn it over. 
We have similar ploughs made here also. 

60192. Do you cultivate any of your land by means of labour to which you 
pay a wage.P — No, it is all done by haris; we give them a share of the produce. 

60193. You have no home farm? — ^No. 

60194. It is all on the %atai system? — ^Yes. 

60196. How about the Veterinary Service in your district? Have you 
received any help from that department? — Yes, we get some assistance from 
them. People are not used to taking assistance from them. 

60196. Have any of your animals been inoculated against rinderpest? — 
Yes. 

60197. Do you believe in that method? — ^Yes, it is beneficial. 

60198. Have you or your father taken any part in improving the breed 
of cattle in the district? — ^We have imported Bhagnari and Cutchi cattle to 
improve our cattle breeds. 

60199. Has that been a success? — Yes, it has been a success. 

60200, Is there a season of fodder shortage in the normal year? — ^There 
is always scarcity of fodder, because there are no forests and there is scarcity 
of rain. 

60201. How about fuel? Do you and your father depend upon scrub jungle 
for that, or do you grow any timber? — Sometimes we purchase it, sometimes 
we burn cowdung, and sometimes we buim the ordinary bushes from the 
juni^e. 

60202, But you never grow any?-~We do not grow trees because trees take 
away the power of the land. 

60203. What ^ do you think of the new Barrage ? — It will be a success. 
Jacobabad district will not derive inuch benefit fi-om it; it will benefit only 
a part of it, as most of the canals will not be fed from the Barrage canals. 
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6Q204. I hope you are in the fortnnate part? — My lan'd will not he bene- 
fited. 

60206. Does anybody nse tractors on their land in yonr neighbonrhood ? — 
We employ onr own implements for lerelling the ground; we do not nse 
tractors. 

60206. No tractors are used for pulling ploughs or cultivating implements 
or anything of that sort? — ^No; we have got our own rollers for breahiing the 
earth on land to be cultivated, made similar to the rollers supplied by the 
Agricultural Department, 

60207. Is there any deficiency of labour in your district? — Yes, there is 
scarcity of labour. 

60208. Do you find that your cultivators are liable to leave at short notice? 
— When there are good rains in Baluchistan territory then most of our haris 
run away. 

60209. Do you think the irrigation of this large area is likdy to increase 
that difficulty? — ^There are many idlers now; if they are encouraged to culti- 
vate the land we shall have no scarcity. 

60210. How do you dispose of produce? — ^We sell it in Jacobabad market. 

60211. Do you find yourself tied, at all, to the moneylenders from whom 
you borrow the funds which you have to give to yoUr cultivators? — We take 
money from the sowcars to give to our cultivators. 

60212. Do you find yourself compelled to dispose of your^ crops through 
that sowcar? — We have to show that regard to them by sending the crop to 
those persons from whom we borrow but we are not bound to sell our crops to 
them. 

60213. Do you mean you have to do a certain amount of business with 
them? — As they show favour to me and lend money to me, I have to sell my 
crops to them; but I cannot be compelled to sell my crops to them. They 
advance money with that object, that I will sell my crops to them. 

60214. Is there a co-operative credit society in your neighbourhood?—' 
There is a society at Kandhkot. 

60216. Are you a member? — I am not a member; there used to be a 
society in my village but that has been abolished for want of proper funds. 

60216. What do you think of the movement? — ^It is a good movement; it 
saves people from ruin ; it ought to be encouraged. 

60217. Why did your own local society collapse? — ^The people who had 
borrowed money from the society did not return it in time and therefore they 
closed that society. 

60218. Sir James MacKenna : Have you much land on the Begari Canal? 
— Seven or eight thousand acres. 

60219. Is that at the top of the canal or at the tail? — ^In the middle sec- 
tion of the canal. 

60220. Have you got adequate water for your land? — ^There is scarcity of 
water. * 

60221. Have you any suggestions as to how the supply could be increased? 
— ^There should be silt clearance cf canals ; and the water should be equally dis- 
tributed. Government neither does silt clearance nor makes proper arrange- 
ments for the distribution of water. 

60222. Do you want more outlets or modules or something like that?-*- 
Some people take five times as much as their proper share; others do not 
get as much as one-quarter of their proper share; they should get their 
proportionate share. 

60223. Which they would get if they had modules I suppose? — ^I- have no 
experience of modules. 

60224. Do you cultivate any rice in this land? — ^A little; I have got 
forty thousand acres of land, out of which one thousand only is cultivated 
with rice. 
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60225. Does rice take a lot of water? — ^Yes, a htindred acres of rice culti- 
vation consumes as mucli water as a thousand acres of dry crop, 

60226. You only do a thousand acres of rice yo-urself? — ^Yes. 

60227. How do you cultivate your wheat? Do you sow by drills? — Wo 
first water the land; then we plough it three times and then drill the seed. 
Sometimes we water land in June also so that we may be able to cultivato 
wheat in rahi, 

60228. Professor Gangulee: Stating the reasons of agricultural indebted- 
ness, you speak of the heavy burden of taxes. Would you explain to us 
what are the taxe^ you are referring to? — ^That the expenses of cultivation 
are high, assessment is high, and income is small. 

60229. What is the land revenue you pay to the Government? — Six rupees- 
per acre in the case of rice cultivation; for dry crops two rupees or three 
rupees eight annas per acre. 

60230. Do you pay any other tax besides that? — ^We have to clear our 
karias or water courses and that also is a burden on zamindars. ' 

60231. What are the heads of taxes you pay to the Government? First 
you say land revenue; is there any other tax you pay to the Government? — 
No. 

60232. So that you pay six rupees per acre for rice cultivation? — Yes, 

60283. What is your share out of one acre of land, on the average? — Four 
maunds, that is the zamindar’s share provided the yield is first class. 

60234. Altogether the yield is eight maunds and you get four maunds ? — 
Yes. 

60235. Mr, Kamat : You have about forty thousand acres of your own^ 
you said? — The whole family has; forty thousand acres belong to myself,, 
my three brothers and my father. By myself I own fifteen thousand acres.. 

60236. What is the total assessment paid to Government, roughly, on 
this forty thousand acres? — ^About one lakh of rupees annually. 

60237. That is about two rupees eight annas per acre on an average — 
The dry crop pays two rupees eight annas per annum. 

60238. It is a lakh of rupees assessment for forty thousand acres, which 
works out at a flat rate of two rupees eight annas? — ^The whole of our land! 
is not cultivated; we cultivate as much as we can get water for. 

60239. The whole of this is cultivated through the karis? — Yes. 

60240. Will you explain the scheme which you suggest on page 166 of 
your evidence: ** Till there is sufi&cient education and improvement in the 
people the Government should show consideration to the agriculturists (i.e., 
zamindars) in giving them small strips of land, by giving them facilities and 
conferring honours on them.” What do you mean by giving small strips 
of land; is it in addition to all these thousands of acres? — ^Those who do 
good cultivation should be given land to encourage them, so that they may 
be ecouraged to cultivate it better. Land surrounded by their holdings and 
vacant Government land surrounding their own land should be«- given to 
those zamidars who are good cultivators, or adjoining land may be given 
to them. 

60241. That is till they are sufficiently educated? The beginning of tho 
sentence is : “ Till there is suflficient education and improvement in the 

people ”? — I suggested that the land should be given to the students of the 
school; that is, some piece of land should be attached to the school and the 
produce may be distributed between the students of that school. People are 
not yet fond of education and unless they are given some encouragement or 
some prize they will not take to education. 

60242. On page 167 I have not been able to follow what you mean by sub- 
paragraph (isc) : ” The rates of grain vary but zamindars do not know it. 

There should, therefore be fixed rates, for the traders get much profit and 
the zamindars lose”?— We do not know what are the rates prevailing in 
!§Ingland or in Europe ; the Deputy Commissioner of the district should send 
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Iror those rates and communicate them to the zamindars so that they may pro- 
‘duce their own crops and sell accordingly, so that they may not be deceived 
by the local purchasers. 

60243. I have not yet followed this scheme for the protection of zamindars 
in particular; what is the Using of rates supposed to be? — ^The zamindars 
should know what are the rates obtaining in Europe. 

60244. They should be communicated only to the zamindars? — ^The zamin- 
dars should know them so that they may sell their crop keeping those rates in 
nriew. 

60245. But the Government should communicate this only to the zamin- 
dars? — They ought to communicate it to zamindars, and the Government may 
.also communicate it to traders. 

60246. 3//’. Jamshett Mehta: On page 166 you say: The tdccavi 

which is given to haris is not under proper control and there is there- 
*fore fear of loss.’’ W’hat is the meaning of that? — There was one zamiudar 
who borrowed eighteen thousand rupees and paid it to his haris; those 
ha7'is absconded at night time with the money; the zamindar was sued in the 
civil courts; the creditor obtained a decree against him and his land was 
•sold in execution of that decree. 

60247. The statement is that the iaccavi which is given to haris is not 
under proper control and there is therefore fear of loss. What is the remedy? 
— Just as there is an Act dealing with workmen’s breach of contract, there 
-should be a similar Act to prevent haris absconding with the money; there 
•should be some Act to safeguard the interests of the zamindars and that 
would be to the benefit of all concerned; the zamindars. Government, haris 
and all. 

60248. In the next paragraph, you refer to the heavy burden of taxes. 
What do you mean by that? — ^The zamindars have not only to pay assess- 
ment ; they have to spend more on the clearance of karias than the assessment 
they pay. There is scarcity of labour. Formerly, there used to be Pathan 
labourers available. Government pay very little rebate for clearance of 
iprivate karias^ and we have to spend much more on that. 

60249. On page 167, you refer to ** the present system of rotation of water 
•supply.” Bo you mean that the system of distribution as carried out at 
•present is defective? — ^The rotation in the big canals themselves I am quite 
'satisfied with, but I am not satisfied with the rotation in the zamindari 

60250. Have you got any remedy for that? — ^The karias should be widened 
.-and cleared. Karias which take more than their proportionate share should 
not be given that amount of water. 

60251. On page 167, with reference to the haris, you say ** If the Govern- 
•ment encourage them it becomes harmful to cultivation”. What is the 
meaning of that? — ^Those who do not do any work and waste away their 
-time should be compelled by law to work. 

60252. You say that if the Government encourage them, it becomes harm- 
ful to cultivation. What is the meaning of that? Do you mean that you do 
not want to introduce any industries such as weaving, rope-making, etcetera, 
which will keep them engaged during the interval when they have no agricul- 
tural labour to do? If the Government encourages such industries for them, 
is there any objection? — ^They should not engage in such industries; during 
the interval they should prepare the land for the next crop. 

60253. Your opinion is that they should not engage in such industries? — 
Yes. 

60254. In reply to Question 18 you say ”The haris of Sind are more use- 
ful than those "from outside. It would be better if they were freed from 
other labours and forced to do only agricultural work, in which they should 

encouraged. A law should be made for this purpose, which would be more 
profitable than the bringing of haris from foreign countries. There should 
•also be a law that if any hari leaves his zamindar he should pay all his ad- 
vances before leaving his village. This will be more beneficial. If this is 
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TJot done there will be much loss. If the abore-mentioned suggestions are 
accepted and the water is increased, there will remain no land uncultivated.” 
!Do you mean that there should be nothing binding on the zamindars, and 
everything binding on the haris? Do you desire that the Ticltis should be 
bound down, and laws should be made to tie them down, that they sho^d do 
no other work but agriculture? — There should be a law for those haris who 
deceive zamindars. 

60255. Are not the ordinary laws sufficient? — ^It is impossible for the 
zamindar to have recourse to ordinary civil law. If five rupees are taken 
away by a hari, an additional five rupees will have to be spent in the shape 
of fees to the pleader, etcetera, to recover that amount. As we say in Per- 
sian, only a divana will go to divani, that is, only those who are mad will go to 
the civil court. It is awkward for a respectable man to go to court, 

60256. What is your idea of the new kind of justice which you want? 
Beyond the ordinary laws, what powers do you want to hold the harts ? — ^The 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. 

60257. Sir Thomas Middleton : Have you tried the Egyptian ploughs that 
are now being used in Sind? — ^Dr. Mann came to visit my land, and he 
admitted that my land was the best in the whole Province. This was con- 
firmed by Mr. Bieu, when he visited my land as Commissioner in Sind. Even 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie, when he was Commissioner, confirmed this, that I was 
the best cultivator. I cultivate all my land, and it is for Government to 
supply the water, because land is the wife and water is the husband and 
without the husband the wife cannot go on. 

60258. Does all this prove that you do not need the Egyptian plough?— 
Women and land need a husband; man is husband to a woman and water is 
husband to land. 

60259. Dr. JSyder: You complain about the scarcity of water in the 
Jacobabad district. Is there not a Persian saying, which you probably know, 
in which a query is addressed to the Almighty If you made Sibi and Sehwan, 
what was the need of creating hell ” ? — ^The winter is also severe. The heat 
is so severe that it shrivels up the people. Government should supply more 
water to Jacobabad. 

60260. Is there much scope for extension of irrigation in the Upper Sind 
Frontier district? — ^Water courses should be improved, new canals should be 
dug, and the small branch canals should be widened. 

60261. ’Wiat is the tribe of haris which you engage? — ^There are Sindhi 
haris, Bruhi haris, and there are also many Baluchi haris, 

60262. Have the Baluchi haris no hereditary ri^t in the land? — ^They 
have got no such right ; they shift from place to place ; th^ do not cultivate 
the same land all the time. 

60263. You want more gun licenses. What are the drawbacks from 
which your crops suffer? — ^First is scarcity of water; then there are adverse 
winds. 

60264. But you want more gun licenses? — ^We want first better cultiva-, 
tion, and thereafter we want more licenses. 

60265, What do you think is a fair tax for the grazing of camels? — ^If Gov- 
ernment are interested in the welfare of the people, they should reduce the 
grazing fees by half. Where it is one rupee, it should be reduced to eight 
annas, and where it is eight annas it should be reduced to four annas. 

60266. If that were done, the forests would disappear? — ^Even now the 
forests are in such a condition that a she-ass will not care to graze there. 

60267. Svr Chunilal Mehta : You were talking of the clearance of hariaSy 
and BQTion. I think you also mentioned better distribution? — Yes. 

60268. You said that some people get five times the water, and some 
people get a quarter of their requirements. What is that due to .P— The levd 
of the canal bed has become high; the water courses which are in the upper 
reaches of the canals, and the low lands there, draw off more water. 
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60269. So that, if the canal is widened, the man who gets dve times will 
get ten times the water he gets now? — ^Their sluices should he reduced. If 
I get more than my proportionate share, my Icaria, shonld be reduced. 

60270. If there is proper distribution, will the amount of water now 
available be sufficient? — ^It will be sufficient only when water is available in 
s\ifficient quantity and when rice is restricted. 

60271. Is there a taluka develcpment association in yoxu- taluha? — So far 
as I know, there is no such association. 

60272. Has not Khan Bahadur Azimkhan been in your taluka? — ^He has 
been to my district, but he has not yet succeeded in his endeavour to introduce 
it in the district. 

60273. On page 166 you are speaking of the education of boys. You say 
that a farm should be attached to every school. Is there any rural school 
in your taluka, near your place? — ^There is one in Shahdadkot and one in 
Kandkot. 

60274. Have they got a farm attached to the school? — There are pieces 
of land attached as farms to these schools. 

60275. What do you think of these schools? — ^They are good. Those pieces 
of land should be increased. The income of that land does not go to the boys ; 
it should be distributed among the boys. 

60276. Do you think education on those lines is sound?*— Yes. Manuid 
labour is better. 

60277. How many acres did your family possess fifteen years ago? — Fifteen 
years ago, the land was as much as it is to-day ; twen^-five years back it was 
also as much. In the beginning we had large holdings, then it decreased, 
and then it has again increased. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. P. E. ATTCHISON, Comwrvator of Foresto, Sind Grde. 

RepliM to tho Questionnaire. 

Question 19.— Forests.— ( a) The forest lands in Sind are, I think, being 
put to their fullest use for agricultural purposes. A feature in the manage- 
ment of the forests in Sind is the system whereby many of the felling areas 
after the trees have been cut are given over to cultivation for a year or even 
longer before being sown out with horhul) the object being ^to have grass- 
bound or inferior soils well ploughed and aerated before sowing. These in- 
forest cultivations are eagerly sought after by local cultivators and help to 
form a bond of union between the department and the people. They also 
have a very marked educative effect. The cultivator may be compelled under 
his agreement to sow hahul together with his crop or to arrange for irrigation 
and protection of the trees for a year following his occupation, and he soon 
learns to appreciate the point of view of the forest official who wishes to 
foster and protect his young trees in exactly the same way as he does his own 
field crop. They bewail mutually their misfortune if a herd of goats enters 
the field during the night and the forest point of view gradually comes to 
he appreciated. 

Grazing may be classed under two headings : — (1) grazing by cattle 
and (2) grazing by goats and camels. Under Sind conditions, grazing by 
cattle does comparatively little harm; in many places it does positive good 
and facilities tor grazing by cattle are granted freely. 

The case of camels and goats is quite different. The entry into a young 
lahul plantation of a few camels or a herd of goats is little less disastrous 
than the visitation of a plague of locusts. Such being the case, goats and 
camels can only be admitted to mature forest or to scrub jungle where the 
growth has little or no value. The number of camels and goats which can 
be admitted to each forest and the particular areas in that forest to be set 
aside for them have been carefully worked out but their numbers have 
necessarily to be restricted. If the forests are to be preserved, I am afraid 
it will never be possible to allow a larger number of these animals the 
privilege of browsing. 

(b) The supply of firewood in rural areas is generally adequate. In regard 
to fodder, when the Lloyd Barrage canals are in operation the population will 
increase and the areas of revenue waste and uncultivated scrub lands will 
be diminished. This may lead to a shortage of browsing grounds available 
for camels and goats and it is a matter of consideration whether definite 
areas should not now be earmarked for this purpose. 

(c) The force of the river Indus is so strong and the soil so friable that 
nothing in the way of afforestation could succeed in stemming the floods. 

(e) One of the most pleasing features of Sind is the existence of privately 
owned woods (huris). These huris are formed on fallow lands and worked 
on a rotation of about seven or eight years. The species is habvl and the 
woods are thoroughly fenced and rigidly protected. They are undoubtedly 
a great asset to the landowner who takes the trouble to maintain them"; 
they provide him with fencing material and small rafters, give shade to cattle 
and can, towards the end of the rotation, be lopped for fodder for goats and 
camels. As only a small proportion of the wood is required for domestic 
purposes, the final crop is sold as firewood or can be converted into charcoal, 
and when the demand for tannin is good the trees can also be barked for 
this purpose. 

The success of these huris is due to the ease with which hahul can be 
Iprown in Sind provided there is even a limited supply of water available 
its rapid development in an excellent soil and the fact that the woods are 
thoroughly protected and fenced. In some parts, e,g,, between Khanote and 
Shahdadpur railway station, the whole countryside is dotted with these small 
woods. 
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The only area of any extent in Sind where the Forest Department obtaine 
an assured supply of water which can be regulated is the forests of Khathar 
and Ehatro on the Fuleli. This area has been afforested during the past 
fifteen years and has given the most excellent results both in regard to ihe 
development of the trees and the financial returns obtained* All methods of 
regeneration, trenching, mound sowings, etc., have been tried and the woods 
have been regularly cleaned and thinn^. These methods have been largely 
copied by the owners hurts in the neighbourhood and zamindars from long 
distances have come to inspect this demonstration area with a view to form- 
ing similar plantations on their own lands. 

The point is whether similar privately owned woods could not be formed 
elsewhere in India. In many parts they probably could be so formed but the 
trees would not grow so rapidly, and the wood when mature might not be 
able to secure a ready market as is the case in Sind, where the system prevails 
not so much on account of the domestic conveniences it affords as because- 
it is a sound commercial proposition. 

The secret of its success in Sind is due to the fact that the owners of these- 
woods protect them against camels and goats just as rigidly as they would 
protect their agricultural crops. 

if) Until a few years ago, some of the forests in Sind were suffering 
heavily from excessive grazing or rather from browsing by goats and camels. 
The damage was caused not only by the animals but by their owners who 
hacked and lopped the trees to obtain more fodder. These abuses have been 
abolished and definite and restricted areas set aside for a limited number of 
browsers. The result has been marked in two ways. Firstly the forests 
concerned, which were in a state of stagnation, have filled up with a heavy 
and valuable growth of young trees and saplings; and, secondly, the owners 
have realised that Government set a store by the welfare of their forests, but 
are prepared at the same time to allow browsing wherever it is possible and 
if not abused. The result is that the majority of the owners of browsers no 
longer lop and hack the trees and do their best to restrict their animals to 
the areas set apart for them. On account of this attitude it has been pc<*sible 
in several places to increase the extend of browsing areas and to allow a 
larger number of animals to enter' the forests. 
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Oral Evidence. 

60278. The Chairman: Mr. Aitchison, you are Conservator of Forests in 
the Sind Circle? — ^Yes. 

60279. You have given us a note of your evidence. Would you like to 
make any statement at this stage, or shall we proceed to question and answer? 
— do not wish to make any statement. 

60280. Have you many complaints from cultivators about the necessary 
control over graving which you exercise? — ^People having camels and goats 
of course complain. They want to get more grazing, but we have sometimes 
to be rather hard-hearted about it. 

60281. I shall ask you a question or two about the new Barrage area. 
Have you any projects at all for the planting of trees on land which would be 
irrigated by the new scheme? — ^Yes. They have set aside quite k large area; 
about seventy thousand acres. 

60282. In small blocks? — ^They vary in size. Some of them are quite big. 
I should think some of them would be ten thousand acres, possibly eight 
thousand acres, and others smaller. They are really old forests that did not 
get water before, and they are going to be supplied with water from the 
Barrage. 

60283. They ought to grow timber? — ^They are good lands, and will grow 
excellent timber. 

60284. How are they to be managed? — ^They will just form part of the 
divisions in which they are at present. They will have to be very carefully 
started, taking the experience in Ghangamanga in the Punjab to go upon. 

60285. Will it be planted with babul? — Some babul and some handiy and 
we might grow tali, a timber tree. 

60286, Mr, Calvert: What is handi? — ^It is like babul j a thorny tree. 

60287. We have got dandi in the Punjab P — ^It is possibly the same. 

60288. The Chairman: You point out that one of the peculiarities m that 
there a number of privately owned woods? — ^Yes; they are called hurts y and 
they are very successful too. 

60289. Is the timber grown in these woods usually used by the owners or 
sold? — ^Most of it is sold eventually. They sell it either as firewood or make 
It into charcoal, or they may bark it and sell the bark for tanning. 

60290. Is the ground cropped under any regular system of rotation? — ^It 
is grown largely on fallow lands. They grow this crop of trees for six or 
seven years. It grows very fast. Then they remove the trees and put it 
under cotton, or some other field crop. 

60291. What sort of diameter do you get at the end of seven years in the 
case of babul? — ^About six inches. 

60292. A considerable crop of timber would grow? — ^Yes, it does very well. 

60293. Will any provision be made for irrigating these hurts under the 
Barrage scheme? — It will simply be fallow land on which they will pay a lower 
rate of assessment. 

60294. The water will be available? — ^Yes. Of course, they require very 
little except just to start. 

60295. When you say, as you do in one part of your note, in answer to 
Question 19 (b), that the supply of firewood in rural areas is generally ade- 
quate, do you think it will be adequate when the full increase in the popu- 
lation, in consequence of the Barrage, comes about? — ^It will, as far as the 
main valley of the Indus is concerned. I am not so sure about some of 
those canals towards the Eastern Nara, where there never was any cultivation 
before. 

60296. You point out the futility of attempting to control the movement 
of the river Indus by any afforestation. Are there other areas in Sind, where 
erosion is taking place, which may be checked by means of afforestation p — 
No. 
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60297. Sir Thomas^ Middleton : Have you any forest land in Sind on which 
no grazing is permitted ? — ^There is some small quantity ; I think about seventy- 
two square miles out of a thousand, where no animal is allowed to graze. 

60298. What timber is growing in the reserved forest? — Chiefly babul, 
which we try to grow in the best lands, whenever we can. 

60299. What is your grazing season? When do you admit cattle? — They 
begin to come in as soon as the floods have subsided. All the forests are 
flooded. They come in as the forests are dried up; their greatest activity 
is in the hot weather, when the hahul pod crop is available. There is always 
a great inrush of cattle in April and May. 

60300. What are the grazing fees per year? — Buffaloes twelve annas, cows 
sis annas, goats four annas, sheep one anna, and camels three rupees. 

60301. You have woods to which you admit buffaloes and cattle, but not 
sheep and goats and camels? — ^Yes. 

60302. Does the area for sheep and cattle come to about nine hundred and 
twenty thousand acres? — The area open to cattle is about eight hundred 
square miles out of one thousand. 

60303. How much is open to camels and goats? — ^It is very little; something 
like two hundred and fifty square miles, I think. 

60304. What is the second choice in these huris after the hahul? Is there 
any other tree ^own except hahul? — there is not. Of course, people have 
private lands in which they just allow nature to reproduce handi coppice 
and so on, but hahul is the only tree for which they sow seed and make a 
crop. 

60305. When this area of seventy thousand acres comes under afforestation, 
whai species other than hahul will you put in? — We shall put in handL In 
Upper Sind, hahul is very susceptible to frost. We may find that it will not 
do all over the area in Upper Sind; we shall put in tali; and no doubt try 
other species too. 

60306. In the case of these seventy thousand acres, is it the intention to 
grow mainy in blocks? Are there considerable tracts which lie along the 
canals? — ^These old forest lands are more or less haphazard blocks, but they 
actually lie parallel to the new canals and the railway. 

60307. There is no intention of lining the canals with trees? — Not to my 
knowledge; I do not know whether the irrigation people intend doing that. 

60308. Mr, Calvert: Do I gather that in fact there is no hope for broad- 
leaved trees in this tract? — The tali of course is broad-leaved. There are 
even now a few small areas in which we can control the water. Experiments 
have been made near Sukkur and the number of species that will grow there 
IS extraordinary. 

60309. I am speaking of fodder; are there broad-leaved trees for fodder? 
— ^Yes. 

60310. There is a tree popularly called hakan; is it used for matches? 
— There is a small hand factory in Sind run by a local doctor who really has 
no time to look after it properly; but there is a possibility; of course the 
amount of the tree is limited. 

60311. Is there any prospect of increasing that tree? — There is a prospect 
under the Barrage sdieme; it is a difficult tree to grow artificially in river- 
ilooded areas because the seed is so light. 

60312. Sir Chunilal Mehta: Have you any scheme for increasing hahul 
plantation to provide more fuel in view of the Barrage conditions? — This 
scheme which we were talking about, under which we are going to have seventy 
thousand acres, .will add to our fuel area. These seventy thousand acres 
received no water owing to the Public Works Department protective hnndst 
but these are now going to get water. 

60313. Would that be enough to meet the requirements ? — There is anothei* 
scheme for re-modelling the Begari Canal. I have been discussing this 
scheme with the Chief Engineer. We have a large area of about thirty 
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thousand acres which gets no water at present. The proposal is that we 
should gire up about half of this for agriculture and in return for that get 
fifteen thousand acres provided with water. So that will add fifteen thousand 
acres. That is very good land ; it will grow very good timber. 

60314. Do you think you require more land to secure that fuel will be 
supplied so as to prevent cowdung being used as fuolP — It is rather peculiar 
that in Sind they do not use cowdung as fuel; round the forests they use fire- 
wood, they do not use cowdung. 

60315 Where there are no forests? — ^They may then use cowdung; when 
they get water they have the system of growing huris, and these provide 
them with trees. 

60316. Is there anything that we can do to encourage hurls? — ^Anything 
to encourage the hurl system would be very excellent, because it is an ex- 
cellent system. 

60317. Can Government do anything to encourage that? — ^The only way 
IT cbuld suggest is to keep the assessment very low for the hurls. They are 
If allow land, tne assessment in any case is reduced, and it might be reduced 
sstill further. Of course they pay their way. It -is really a matter of educat- 
iing the people to have these hurls; they actually give them a good return 
in cash. 

60318. Have you put up any proposal in regard to it? — I have not. 

60319. Do you think it worth while doing it? — ^There is nothing beyond 
the fact that you should encourage them to keep hurls. But there is an 
area on the left bank of the Indus where I think the question of TnakiTig one 
«or two forest blocks might still be considered. 

60320. Will you put up to Government any schemes which you tb inlr 
worth while considering? — I have been discussing this question with 
Mr. Harrison and other people lately, and we have not yet come to any 
definite results. 

60321. Professor Gangulee: Do you find the area under hurls increas- 
ing? — I think it is increasing. 

60322. What is the present area?— I do not know the actual area; I 
think it is about twenty or thirty square miles; that is, hurls as distinct 
from natural forests. 

60323. You have suggested special concessions to encourage the hurl 
system. What concessions do they enjoy now? — ^They do not enjoy any but 
it brings them six to seven rupees per acre per annum. The land is fallow 
and grows nothing else. 

60324.^ There is no special incentive for extending this system? — ^No. 
People with good business instincts go in for it; the rest of the people do 
not. 

60^5. The fallow land is utilised in this manner.? — ^Yes. 

60326. Are you satisfied with the management of the privately owned 
forests? — ^They do very well indeed. 

60327. So that people are already educated in that direction? — ^They 
come and look at the Government forests and copy some of our tricks, such 

trenching, clearing the young woods and pruning the stems and so’ make 
them grow faster. They do very well; they know all about it, 

^328. Is there an annual pancAari?— Are you talking about grazing 
rees r ’ 

60329. Yes .P— Yes; certain rates are fixed for certain animals. 

60^0. And you think the present arrangement is quite satisfactory?— 
Yes; I think so. ^ 


60331. Mr Jamshed Mehta: Have you at any time made a profit and 
10 ^ account of the expenses and income of Government in your department? 
—Our income laut year was about seyen-and-a-lialf lakhs, and our net urofit 
under four lakhs; that is to say, we spent about three-and-a-half 
lakhs to get a gross income of seven-and-a-half iglriia 
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60332. Do you cut your forest yourselves or give it to contractors? — Some 
we cut ourselves ; others we give to contractors to cut. 

60333. Have you attempted to utilise any labour-saving implements ia 
cutting? — ^We have tried, but have not been successful. 

60334. Do they cost more than manual labour — We tried one machine,, 
but that was not successful. 

60335. The local boards claim that the forests should be given to them' 
for management; are you in favour of that? — I do not think they will be 
competent to manage the forests. 

60336. They are not competent? — I should not think so. 

60337. But if they employ efficient forest officers, would you be in favour 
of it? — ^Xo. 

60338. Have you attempted to grow other kinds of trees apart from trees, 
for fuel? — Our trouble in Sind up to date has been that all our forests are 
grown on flood water, the floods of the Indus, so that we cannot control the 
water, and unless you can control the water you cannot make regular plant- 
ations. In the few places where we have been able to control the water the 
plantations have been successful. Under the Barrage scheme, over the- seventy 
thousand acres the water will be controlled and then we can experiment with 
all kinds of trees. 

60339. Has any experiment been tried with trees which will give timber 
for furniture making, house-building, etcetera? — The tali is such a tree, andl 
it does grow in Sind. 

60340. Do you think it will be profitable to grow that tree in Sind? — 
We have a plantation of that, and it is financially very successful. We get 
about one hundred rupees for a tree when it matures. 

60341. What about blackwood and sandal ? — Tali is a kind of blackwood;. 
sandal would not thrive. 

60342. Mr, Calvert: Do you grow mulberry? — ^It grows in the Punjab,, 
and you can probably grow it in Upper Sifld. 

60343. Lac trees? — Our lac trees are habtU and her. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

the Commission then adjourned till 10 a Jin, on Wednesday, the 26th Ocioher^ 

im. 
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The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, Bunder Road, Karachi. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

The following answers to such of the questions as can be somewhat defi- 
nitely answered out of the long Questionnaire are submitted. Answers have 
been given throughout in a general way. On several technical and agricul- 
tural and allied questions, this association is unable to give precise inform- 
ation or suggestions. 

This association, is, however, very vitally interested in, and affected by 
agriculture. Agricultural prosperity in the vast hinterland is the mainstay 
of Karachi’s import and ezpoi% trade. 

Question 1. — Research. — ^There ought to be a permanent research station 
in Sind with a permanent endowment for the whole or part of its expendi- 
ture. Such an endowment is as necessary as the Famine Insurance Fund. 
The present research station at Sakrand is bound to prove very useful. A 
veterinary research and dairy farm may also be attached to the research 
station. 

The headjiuarters of research and propaganda ought to be at the same 
place. In view of the development under the Barrage, Sind should have a 
separate Director of Agriculture who should direct research, agricultural 
education, propaganda and demonstrations which may also be on the zamin- 
dars’ and Aoris’ own farms. 

Questions 2 and 23. — ^Agricultural and General Education. — Some of 
the primary schools now being started in rural areas may be entirely agri- 
cultural schools with afternoon attendance school hours and with farms 
attached whore work in the morning may also be done. 

Agnculti^al bias ought to be given to the entire education in the country 
from the primary to the collegiate. Sind is almost an entirely agricultural 
Province; therefore, for Sind’s economic improvement agriculture should be 
an Important subject in our education. Primary agricultural schools would 
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prevent the exodus of population from the village to the town, which is 
becoming a feature of Sind’s rural life. 

An agricultural college at the research station, at least two agricultural 
high schools, o'ne in Lower Sind and one in Upper Sind, with a four years’ 
course, and at least one primary school at the headquarters of every division 
of a district or in the centre of a large group of villages, are a great necessity 
for Sind. All education may he directed from the central organisation, the 
Director of Agriculture having an advisory board representing the zamin- 
dars and agriculturists and other interests from all the districts. Agriculture 
could be very much popularised among citizens and students in a number 
of ways. An Agriculture Day should be observed all over India when charts 
and mottoes might be displayed in every school and lectures delivered on 
various aspects of agricultural improvement in every town and village. The 
new agency of wireless should be fully utilised: the broadcasting stations 
should transmit popular lectures in the simplest language and every official 
from the Viceroy down to the Tapedar, and every non-official public man 
and member of a local body may witness field demonstrations near his town 
or village on the All-India Agriculture Day. Charts and advertisements 
should be hung up at every railway station, Government and local body 
offices, market, reading room, library, etc., showing the value of improved 
agriculture and improved milk-supply. 

A ceremony of touching and working the plough on the All-India Agri- 
culture Day to vindicate the dignity of manual labour to the youth of the 
country would be very valuable. With public enthusiasm in urban and 
rural areas, the peasants would welcome demonstrations on their own farms, 
and adopt improved methods and implements more readily. 

An important factor in connection with all education is the method of 
imparting it. The present method is too dull to attract students and the 
hours of attendance would hit the poor parent badly by taking away the 
young boy in the early hours of the day when he is most useful in working 
for the family. Village schools can best thrive in the non-crop season with 
aboui three hours of attendance in the afternoon, the method of instruction 
being made more interesting and less taxing to the brain of the young lad 
ill the country side. The poor agriculturist often cannot afford to part with 
a young son aged seven or eight years because he helps to increase the slender 
family income. 

Question 3, — Demonstkatiox and Propaganpa. — Cultivators are quite 
prepared to adopt improved methods if they ffnd them proved effective. The 
peasants do not, and indeed cannot, undertake risks of experiments with any 
probability of failure, their income being so precarious and small. But they 
are not conservative. They need enceuragement from the ^ Agricultural 
Department, the zamiudar or co-operative society. Leaflets in the verna- 
cular written in a popular manner, demonstrations on model farms and on 
the agriculturists'* own farms, taluka agricultural societies, regular lectures 
on occasions of fairs and other gatherings, in addition to school education, 
would be effective. On Agriculture Day, the best cultivators and dairymen 
should receive some encouragement from Government and local bodies in the 
^ape of remission of taxes for the year. The propaganda section of the Ag- 
ricultural Department should have an itinerary section equipped with cinema 
and magic lanterns. Success in this respect would depend to a large ex- 
tent on the selection of the men in charge of demonstration and propaganda 
and the extent to which non-official help is secured. Great efforts should 
be made to secure the agriculturist’s cozmdence by meeting his needs in a 
sympathetic manner. 

To find money for all these—research, education, propaganda, etc. — ^the 
Central and Provincial Governments ought to contribute liberally to their 
agricultural departments. About one per cent of the revenue of the Central 
G-overnment and every provincial Government and one-half per cent of the 
revenue of every local body may be reserved for agriculture. These efforts 
may be administered by the Central Government, the provincial Governments 
and the divisional boards and strengthened by private contributions fjjpm 
rich landlords and merchant princes. Appeals and collections for funds may 
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also be made on the All-India Agriculture Day. At preesnt the agriculturifffc 
does not get a fair share of what he contributes in taxes to the State. 

Question 4-^Administration. — (c) There ought to be a definite and settledi 
policy among all State concerns and public utility companies that improve- 
ment of agriculture and welfare of the rural population is a vital concern 
of the State and every public organisation. For instance, the Veterinary 
Department ought to send men to the peasants* farms to give medical aid to- 
cattle and not compel the peasant to leave his home, farm and crop in the 
busy season to attend to one of his animals by taking it, often for several) 
miles of rou^ road, to secure medical aid. The stoppage of the pice post 
card has hit the agriculturist badly. Wireless has great functions to fulfil in 
the life of our rural population. If ev^ry district local board with Govern- 
ment aid, zamindar’s contribution and private munificence set up a loud' 
speaker, to start with at the headquarters of every taluka, they could create* 
a great agency for popular education. The railways ought to have specially- 
low rates of freight for seed, manure, agricultural implements, etc. 

At present the rural roads are the most miserable in Sind. The agricul- 
turist pays heavily for lack of cheaper, quicker and more convenient trans- 
port. We want a number of feeder railways and a good many pucca roads. 

Question 6. — ^Aghicultubal Indebtedness. — The agriculturist borrows 
largely because of (a) the income from his land being insufficient and unsteady 
owing to scarcity of water or poor yield owing to certain pests or poverty 
of the soil or othe^ reasons, (h) lack of proper credit facilities and the conse- 
quent payment of heavy interest, and (c) lack of education and thrift among 
the agriculturists generally. 

The remedy, therefore, largely consists in (a) maldng agriculture more* 
steadily remunerative, (b) securing employment to the peasant in the non- 
crop season by subsidiary industries connected mth agriculture, the supply 
of necessities to the nearest towns, dairying, rearing of cattle, weaving, etc^, 
(c) reducing the drain on his slender income of the heavy interest he pays 
and the undue profits made by others on his sales and purchases, and (d) by* 
general diffusion of education through the school and throu^ personal tallm 
by the itinerary propaganda, section of the Agricultural Department with> 
cinema and. magic lantern shows. 

Credit facilities for Ihe agriculturist must be improved and extended} 
through the co-operative societies. 

Legislative action will not help much in this direction. 

Question T. — ^FxAGiifisz^ATioN or Holdings'. — The prevention of suh^divi- 
sion of agricultural holdings into uneconomic units is absolutely essential. 
This may be done by legislation but as far as possible should be done by co- 
operative effort. 

The law should interfere as little as possible in settlement of disputes.- 
For this the divisional hoards, suggested above, may have an Arbitration 
Section. For success in this direction three things a^e essential (a) a general 
advance of edncation, (b) growthtof the spirit of co-operation, and (c) confi- 
dence in the persons arbitrating. The last will largely depend on the type- 
of persons who come in. 

The area of agricultural land held by an individual may also be fixed' 
to help better development of land. The evil of fragmentary holdings is. 
sometimes as great as that of too big holdings. The latter might also prevent, 
some unemployment. 

Question S.—Ibrigation.— (a) (m) Wm<LS. — ^Tube wells worked by power 
could be established in the different parts of Sind with very great advantage. 
They may help to establish steady agriculture in areas which Barrage water 
cannot reach, as well as to supply healthy drinking water for men and cattle 
in the countryside. At present there is not sufficient knowledge about tube 
wells or efficient and cheap working of mechanical power on wells, canals or 
lakes in Sind. As the average agriculturist in Sind is poor, co-operative 
working of tube wells will be a necessity. The Agricultural Department should 
thOToughly study the question and give practical demonstrations and help in 
this direction. If the tube well a$ a source of cheap water supply succeeds,. 
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steady agriculture and employment may greatly increase in Sind. The work- 
ing of the Persian wheel by bullock power is costly for many kinds of 
cultivation — both kharif and tabi. If in places, where usually there is brack- 
ish water in the ordinary wells and boring a tube well very deep makes sweet 
water available, it would be a very great advantage to have deep tube wells, 
provided the co&t of pumping is within limits and makes cultivation remu, 
nerative. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (f) The Agricultural Department should find 
out some cultivation which may be useful as a crop, as a hedge to the field 
and as fuel. Perhaps some quick growing trees can be found which will 
answer all or some of these requirements. Also, the regular growth of 
trees on banks of canals and karias would help to provide wood for huts ana 
fuel. Regular keeping of huris (small forests) may also be enccftiraged 
among zamindars to provide a fodder and fuel reserve in the dry months. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Intern.\l and External. — Sind suffers 
heavily almost every year from some form of crop pest. The latest to appear 
is the locust. With regard to none of these pests is the agriculturist 
at present armed with sufficient knowledge or the requisite machinery to 
cope with the onslaught. This requires the most earnest attention of the 
Agricultural Department. Next to the lack of sufficient and timely water 
supply, these pests make agriculture precarious in Sind. The locusts alone 
have practically made destitute thousands of our agriculturists during the 
last fifteen months. First, the proper remedy must be found out by research 
and study; then propaganda and demonstration must be carried on. If the 
remedy is costly, the Agricultural Department must bear it. Expenditure 
by Government may save that part of the land revenue which is remitted 
every year. 

Question 17. — Agricultural Industries.— (/) Yes, this is very import- 
ant. There ought to be a standing board with a paid officer to deal with 
industrial subjects, collect data, disseminate information and study the needs 
of each rural and urban industry. Such a board or committee ought to be 
a permanent body visiting particular areas for investigation, if necessary. 
There are a number of small industries, such as, the making of leather 
articles, wooden toys, and articles of daily use in the towns near by, the 
making of improved implements for agricultural work, for example, Persian 
wheels, ploughs, etc., utilisation of by-products of several kinds of trees and 
shrubs growing abundantly in Sind, weaving, etc. Dairying can become a 
paying part-time or even whole-time industry in Sind in view of the reputed 
high quality of the Sindhi cow and the possibilty of good fodder supply after 
the Barrage is completed. The increase of raw produce on Barrage lands 
may call for some industries for manufacturing those raw producrs to a certain 
extent; for instance, oil-seeds may be crushed near big towns rather than be 
exported. All these subjects necessarily need study and careful investigation. 

(h) The desire to improve health conditions will come with the advance of 
education and improvement in economic conditions. Propaganda on modern 
lines as suggested for agricultural improvement should prove effective. The 
peasant cannot think of health or cleanliness when the problem of existence 
perpetually stares him in the face. 

Question 20. — ^M.arketing, — ^The grower often does not get a fair price. 
His produce is often practically mortgaged with the zamindar or the village 
shopkeeper who dictates the price of the produce both for sale and 
purchase. This is now decreasing because of competition between the shop- 
keepers who o^en make advances on precarious credit to help to carry on 
agricultural operations. The best solution is to help the agriculturist to 
earn enough for his livelihood so as not to stand in need of borrowing, to raise 
the standard of his education and intelligence and to help the growth of co- 
operative societies. 

(d) Increasing competition between merchants, middlemen and buyers is 
hy itself now having the effect of conveying information to the agriculturisu, 
who is getting more and more into touch with the rates of raw proauce in 
the nearest town. 
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Question 2o. — ^Welfare op the Rural Population. — There ought to be 
regular malarial and health surveys of talukas. Through schdol books^ the 
written and the spoken word, the value of health and vitality as an asset 
for the economic and agricultural efficiency of the worker should be empha- 
sised. Indians workman is ignorant, underfed and largely without a friend, 
by his side. There may be a society to serve the agriculturist. Such a society 
must be largely non-official, but may work in close co-operation with the 
taluka development society and the co-operative society. Economic and social 
surveys are essential as without an exact knowledge of facts no proper remedy 
can be found. But such surveys should be carried out by non-official agency 
with the help of revenue officials, the taluka development societies, the .Agri- 
cultural and Public Works depa^mental authorities and local board staf^ as 
the need may be. A non-official survey by trained economists who secure the 
confidence of the agriculturist will produce more thorougjh data and be more 
trusted by the general public. Such a survey would show exactly the condi- 
tions of life under which the people in rural areas live. , The knowledge itself 
may inspire some to serve the India that lives in the village. 
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Oral Evidence. 

60344. The Chairman : Mr. Jeswani, you are here on behalf of the Indian 
Merchants^ Association, Karachi? — ^Yes. 

60345. Would you describe to the Commission exactly what are the objects 
of your association? — ^They are generally to advance the interests of trade, to 
help united action and co-operation among the Indian mercantile community 
and generally to bring about co-operative effort in trade among Indian business 
men. 

60346. Have you a large inemberfe^hip? — We have ahout membtr^s. 

60347. I notice that \our association favnars the creation of a permanent 
research station in Sind? — Yes. 

60348. Has ydnr association considered, at all, how such a station might be 
endowed with the necessary funds? — ^The sugce-stion i=5 that tiie Central Govern- 
ment might contribute about one per cent of their revenue, that the provincial 
Government might contribute about one per cent nt their revenue, and the 
municipalities and the district boards might contribute about niie-lialf pr^i cent 
of their revenues: this fund might bo administered bv the Central Grivern- 
ment, the provincial Government and the divisional boards. These funds are 
to be divided between research, propaganda, education, demonstration and 
other work in connection with agricultural improvement. 

60349. So that you might term the fund a development fund? — ^Yes, you 
might call them agricultural development funds. 

60350. Where would you like the station to be? — At present Sakrand seems 
quite suitable, but if for the purposes of research any other station is more 
suitable, I would not object to the station being moved to that place; but 
according to Dr. Mann and the research workers at Sakrand, it seems that 
Sakrand, representing a large area of the new lands coming under the Barrage, 
is more suitable. 

60861. Are you thinking of research in connection with agriculture on the 
area to be newly irrigated, or are you thinking of research in general? — ^Re- 
search in general", both in regard to new areas as well as the present cultivation. 

60352. I have read with interest your association’s views about education. 
To what extent do you desire primary education to be agricultural in its nature? 
Have you thought that out? — ^Yes, it is often noticed that ordinary elementary 
primary education drives the village boy, the agriculturist's son, from the 
village' to the town. We wish to see that tendency checked, and that might be 
checked as is done in Italy or Denmark by providing an entirely agricnltural 
education. We might proceed to an entirely agricultural education through 
an agricultural bias school, but it would he desirable, even at present, to have 
some schools entirely agricultural schools. 

60363. Take a primary agricultural school; the bo.vs are going to that school 
at the age of about five in Sind? — In the villages they would go at about six. 

60364. Now a boy goes to the primary agricultural school, as you describe 
it, at six; what are you going to teach him? — Some elementary nature study, 
some elementary lessons in hoeing or v/atering, etcetera- 

60355. He is six years old, remember? — Yes; even at present these children 
do that work on their parents’ farms. 

60366. Is not the primary purpose of education to impart literacy, the 
capacity to read and write? — ^Yes, but, I take it, even in the agiicultural school 
reading and writing and arithmetic will be taught. 

60357. What proportion of boys who go to the primary school, as things are 
to-day, emerge literate? Do you know at all? — ^Most of them again relapse 
into illiteracy in the villages. 

60358. And yet you are suggesting that a system which you call elementary 
agriculture, inclu^ng lessons in sowing and watering and so on, should be 
superimposed on the present system?— ^Yes. * 

60369. Surely that would have the effect of reducing still further the propor- 
tion of successes in imparting literacy, w’ould it not? — ^No, it would have the 
contrary result, because if education is imparted in the vocation of the child 
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kh&Oi he pursues that sort of education even as an adult, because that is closely 
delated to his life's profession. 

60360. By all means use the things with which he is familiar in his village 
home in teaching him literacy, but that is something quite different from teach- 
ing him agriculture, is it not? You distinguish between the two things, do 
you not? — I think if vou give him vocational education then he is very much 
more interested in keeping his literacy up, and the propaganda of the depart- 
ment by means of the cinema or by leaflets will teach the child to maintain 
his adult education. 


60361. What is your own profession? — am now Secretary of the Indian 
^lerchants’ Association ; I was a journalist for ten years, and I am a zamindar’s 
•son. 

60362. If you had a son aged six years, would you teach him the profession 
*of Secretary to the Merchants’ Association at the age of six, or would you give 
him a general education founded on literacv first? — ^The point is, we have to 
train the sons of agriculturists so as to keep them on the land. As a zamiudar 
myself I would send my son to the agricultural bias school. 

60363. It is easier to keep sons of secretaries in the office than sons of 
’agriculturists on the land? — At present there is a tendency to gravitate to the 
towns, and we ought to try to keep rural men in the rural areas for agricultural 
development. 

60364. In answer to Question 8, you say : “ Tube wells worked by power 
KJould be established in the different parts of Sind with very great advantage. 
They may help to establish steady agriculture in areas where Barrage water 
^cannot reach and so on. Has your association any experience of the econo- 
mics of irrigation by tube well? — ^No. 

60366. Will you please turn to vour answer to Question 20, on marketing. 
lOur association is of course very familiar with the business which is carried 
on in the export and import of produce through Karachi? — Yes. 

60366. To what extent has your association interested itself in the details 
r)f marketing in the mofus8il9 — ^As an association they have not interested 
themselves, but several of our merchants are interested in such marketing. 

60367. You mean they are buyers in the country? — Yes. 

60368. Do you yourself understand the system of marketing in villages? — 
A little of what I have experience in. 

60369. Do^ you think that is a direction in which, as these matters develop, 
merchants might take a more active interest? For instance, let me put this 
to ijrou : have you ever considered the extreme importance of assuring to the 
•cultivator a ^fair share of the extra value consequent upon improvement in 

quality of his crop, in order to encourage him’ to improve the quality? ^At 

present the peasant has had no such encouragement generally. 

^ 60370. And you think it is important that he should have, if possible? — It 

iLS very important. 

60371. If a cultivator is not going to get a share of the premium, the result 
Qf Quality, he is not going to worry about quality? — That is so. 

^ 60372. Is that a direction in which, as things develop, your association 
might be persuaded to take an interest? — ^I think so. 

_ Professor Gang idee: On the question of a permanent research sta- 

tion^, you do not tell us what is your view with regard to the administration of 
aueh a station?— I have said that it should be in charge of the Director of 
Agriculture; it should be directed by him. 

60374. With the help of an advisory body?— An advisory body generally 1 
Vant for other purposes, but the research station would be entirely under his 
charge. 

60375. I see you propose to have an agricultural college at the research 
station? — ^Yes. 


6^6. Is there a demand for an agricultural college in Sind ? — 1 think it 
wold soon arise in connection with the Barrage. 

60377, Do you know the student community here at all? ^Yes. 
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60378. Are they likely to be interested in agricultural education? — There- 
seems now to be a very great awakening of interest among the student com^ 
munity with regard to agriculture. 

60379. Are you familiar with the Mirpurkhas school? — I have heard of it;, 

■f have not seen it myself. 

60380. Do you know why it failed? — So far as I know, it was carried om 
under artificial conditions. It had no natural appeal to the son of the agricul- 
turist or of the zamindar. Some scholarships were given and there were some 
other inducements. The son of the zamindar thought he was being sought 
by the Government and was doing something for the Government by going to 
the school; he did not understand that it was for his own economic benefit 
that he was being provided with a school; and at that time the agriculturist^ 
also did not understand that he was going to benefit very much by the school,^ 
as he does to-day partly. 

60381. You think times have changed? — think so. 

60382. With regard to the marketing question, are you familiar with the- 
Maj-keting Bill now before the Council? — ^The Cotton Markets Bill, yes. 

60383. Will that in any way help to improve the marketing conditions of 
Karachi’ — 3Iy association think it will not. 

60384. Could you explain to us why you think so? — The association thought- 
that the grower of cotton, particularly, is very much scattered in Sind ; there ia 
not much contiguous area. The peasant at present sells the produce to the 
village shopkeeper, and in any case if produce is brought to the market it will 
be bought by the shopkeeper, so that it will not change the conditions for the 
grower or the peasant in so far as the selling of cotton is concerned : he will 
sell to the bania and the hania will bring it to the market. The hantOr realises, 
quite a good price in the town even to-day. 

60385. You suggest that non-official agencies with the help of revenue offi-. 
cials, taluka devdopment associations and others, must carry on the work. 
Do you know of any non-official agency now existing in Sind which might join, 
hands with the Government organisations? — am afraid at present there is no- 
such agency. 

60386. Do you see any indication of such non-official agencies coming ^or*^ 
ward? — Yes, there is some awakening among the people at present for the 
revival of agriculture and for helping the agricultural movement, among the^ 
agricultural section particularly. 

60387. Mr. Kamat: How is the membership of your association oomposed?^ 
— They are dealers in all sorts of things, mostly in grain and cotton. 

60388. What is the number of members? — ^About 180. 

60389. Are they chiefly importers or exporters? — ^Largely exporters. 

60390. WTiab is the principal article of export? — ^^Grain, oil seeds, cotton, 

60391. Do your members in Karachi come into touch with the producer?-—. 
Several of them do through their agents in the villages or in the towns. 

60392. Yes, of course, that is through the agents; but do they ever directly 
coine in touch with the grower? Do they go out of Karachi to seek him? — 
Most of them do not. 

60393. Their knowledge of the produce, the quality and all these things, is^ 
based on the knowledge conveyed by the middleman? — Not necessarily, be- 
cause some of them are drawn from those very villages; they have got their 
agencies and some of them when they go to their villages come in contact with 
the producers; some of them own their own lands. 

60394. On the question of adulteration of raw materials sent to foreign 
countries, have you any views? — ^If some method could be devised for securing 
purity of produce from the countryside, 1 think the members of my associa* 
tion would he glad. 

60395. Where does the adulteration come in exactly? — ^It usnally comes 
in the countryside itself where the produce is grown. 

60396. Adulteration takes place, not at the port where the produce is ex^ 
ported, but you think in the countryside? — ^Yes. 
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60397. Who is responsible for it in the first place?-—! know of very few 
instances myself, but I suppose if there is adulteration it would start with the 
shopkeeper in the village. 

60398, When you say, ‘‘ if there is ”, do you mean to say there is some doubt 
about it in your mind? — There is some sort of adulteration which takes place 
without anybody wishing it or without anybody deliberately doing it;^ for in- 
stance, there is a mixture in the seed of wheat and barley, and there is some- 
times a mixture in the seed of juari and bajri; so the mixed seed comes to the 
town and also to Karachi, and there is an analysis department where we find 
that out. But I know very few cases of deliberate mixture^ in Sind; if there 
is such a case it might start with the shopkeepers. For instance, in some 
cases, I learnt that some water was being put on seed cotton; that was done 
at a shopkeeper’s. 

60399. To whose interest is it to make this deliberate adulteration : the 
large exporters here? — ^No, the large exporter practically cannot do it. He 
cannot do it sufidciently secretly to escape detection. It cannot be done in 
Karachi, but it may be done in the town to which the produce first comes, or 
on the farm itself. 

60400. Have your members, as large exporters, ever considered what steps 
should be taken to prevent this deliberate adulteration, wherever it takes place? 
— ^Not so far as I know. 

60401. That is to say, the association has never bothered itself with going 
into this question of stopping this adulteration? — can say that for the last 
year they have not done it; they might have done it earlier; I do not know. 

60402. Are they conscious of the fact that this adulteration is spoiling the 
reputation of Indian produce in foreign markets ? — J think they themselves are 
interested in seeing that the produce is pure. 

60403. How do you mean? They get reports from their agents in England? 
— ^No, because when the produce is adulterated there are a lot of disputes be- 
tween the bujers and the sellers; they like to have as few disputes as possible, 
because it hits them in their own business. 

60404. If that is so, how is it that they have not taken any serious steps, 
so far, to prevent this adulteration and save the name and reputation of Indian 
produce? — ^At present ' there is lack of contact with agriculture; the exporter 
here is not in direct contact very largely with the producer. 

60406, That is the question I first asked you. He knows the producer only 
through the middleman? — Yes. 

60406. He never knows conditions in the countryside directly? — Quite. 

60407. How could that be remedied? Have you any suggestions to make? 
— ^That could be remedied by placing the merchant exporter in Karachi in con- 
tact with the Agricultural Department, if the department interests itself m 
improving the quality of the produce. 

60408. If the Agricultural Department does this? — ^Yes. 

60409. Do you hear from foreign countries about certain standards, and are 
the exporters willing to adopt standardisation, to your knowledge? — As a matter 
of fact, they have adopted standards. Our association and the Chamber of 
Commerce have got a joint cotton committee now where types and standards 
of cotton are determined. 

60410. That is with reference to cotton? — Yes, and also so far as wheat is 
concerned there is a certain specification by which the sale has to be made, 
and the merchant is very much interested in having a good specification of 
his own produce because he gets a better price for it. 

60411. Do they conform to these specifications very honestly when they ex- 
port? — The merchant here is largely a commission agent: he sells on account 
of the exporter from the town or from the countryside. He, of course, should 
try in his own interest to tell the exporter from the countryside that the pro- 
duce coming from there should conform to a particular specification in order 
to secure a better price. * 

60412. Is there anything which your association can really do, apart from 
the department, to improve grading and to prevent adulteration?— As I said, 
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that could be very much more effectively done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture co-ordinating their activities with those of the association; they should 
by propaganda make the producer realise, in view of the reports coming from 
the foreign countries to which the produce of India is exported, that it is in 
the interests of the producer himself not to adulterate, and to send better 
produce. 

60418. This is the marketing side of the problem; it is not the production 
side,^ and I do not know why the Agricultural Department should have to take 
the initiative; it is more to your advantage; you want to market your produce 
to the best advantage and you ought to take the initiative. Why is your asso- 
ciation apathetic with regard to this problem? — ^The merchant here is more 
or less a commission agent; he is not interested so much in getting a better 
price for the produce as the producer himself is; the Agricultural Department 
might look at the problem from the point of view of the country as a whole 
and present the matter both to the producer and the exporter. 

60414. Your merchants are not exporters in the real sense of the term: 
they do not send consignments on their own account? — ^They are commission 
agents. 

60416. That is exactly what is brought out by your replies? — ^Yes. 

60416. Most of your 180 members are commission agents? — Yes. ' 

60417. And they do not care at all whether the consignment is sold to the 
best advantage or otherwise, because they are only commission agents? — ^They 
are interested because the exporting houses here would not have the produce 
below a certain speciffcation ; they deduct arbitrarily, according to the terms 
of the contract, a certain amount for produce which is a certain standard 
specification. 

60418. Of these 180 members, about how many export on their own account 
and are not commission agents ? — I could not give you the figures off hand, 
but I suppose very few are such merchants. 

60419. A very small section is composed of members who have really any- 
thing at stake except their commission? — Some of them also own factories, 
rice factories, ginning factories and so on; so that probably they must be in- 
terested beyond their commission also. 

60420. You need not say probably ; you are the secretary, so that you 
know, I hope, what proportion out of your 180 members export on their own 
account; is it one-quarter or one-tbird or one-half? — think, less than one- 
fifth. 

60421. Was this memorandum approved by your Managing Committee be- 
fore being submitted to the Commission? — ^By a sub-committee appointed by 
the Managing Committee. 

60422. They voice a desire to have an agricultural college or an agricul- 
tural high school? — Yes. 

60423. Were they quite sure that there was a demand behind this desire? — 
It seems there is likely to arise a great demand for agricultural education in 
Sind. 

60424. Would the sons of zamindars oare to attend an agricultural college 
or a high school in Sind? — ^I think a good number of the parents sending their 
children for education would now prefer agricultural education to be given to 
them, in view of the opportunities they might get in the new lands under the 
Barrage. 

60425 Mr. Jamshed Mehta: You must have read the contracts which the 
everting firms from Karachi make with the commission agents who, you say, 
are members of your association? — Yes. 

60426. I am not talking of cotton; I am talking about wheat and other 
seeds? — Yes, I have read some. 

60427, In those contract forms, in certain specifications, you know that 
certain percentages of dirt or other foreign materials are specified? — Yes. 

60423. Therefore the exporting firms sec that the commission agents deliver 
to thorn the goods, the wheat or other seeds, according to those percentages? — 
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Yes. If there is more or less of foreign material, or dust, or barley, or wheat, 
they get allowanoes. 

*60429. Or they give allowances accordingly? — ^Yes. 

60430. It will be to the interest of the merchants, if they find that it pays 
them to deHver more barley, to adulterate it with barley, or if the allowances 
are such as go in their favour, to mix foreign materials with wheat, m order 
to get the best possible rate out of the exporters. Supposing an allowance of 
five annas per ton is made if barley is found^ above a certain percentage, and 
if they find that the market rate of barley is such that it will pay them to 
add more barley, they will do so? — ^The contract form is such that the merchant 
loses if the material is below specification. 

60481. If the market value of the foreign materials is such that it goes in 
their favour to adulterate wheat with those materials, then they will take ad- 
vantage of such opportunities. It may not be the commission agents who do 
it, but it may be done by the men who send it. Is that to your knowledge? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

60432. You suggested the remedy that the Agricultural Department should 
insist on purity of seed. Instead of this, supposing the merchants on the other 
side insisted on a certain grade of purity, do you not think that that would 
compel the producers and the middlemen to deliver the pure stuff? — That is 
being done through exporting houses. They give a certain quality a certain 
price. 

60433. I am talking of the pure stuff. Supposing the foreign firms insisted: 
on their branches or agents in Karachi supplying them with pure stuff, and 
those branches insisted upon the commission agents, the commission agents- 
upon the other middlemen and the middlemen upon the producers doing the 
same, do you not think that ihat would be a surer and more certain method 
of speedy improvement in this matter? — It would be, but it is doubtful if the 
exporting houses will do it. 

60434. You are talking of an agricultural college. Given the choice between 
an arts college and an agricultural college, which would you prefer? — would 
not have an arts college, but I would have an agricultural ^college. 

6C)435. You would be for agricultural training right up from the beginning,, 
that is, from the primary school stage? — ^Yes. 

60436. I think you have suggested in your note that for some hours children 
should be given agricultural education in primary schools? — Yes. 

60437. Apart from your being the Secretary of the Karachi Indian Mer« 
chants* Association, you are a zamindar? — My father owns land. 

60438. You ha^^e also an interest in forest contracts?— My father had. 

60439. What do you think about the connection between the zamindar and 
the hari in Sind? We are told that the hari is a partner with the zamindar, 
and he gets half or two-thirds of the crop as the case may be. What is your 
actual experience? Does the hari really ^t his full half share, or is' it merely 
on paper? How much extra does the zamindar take away from ihe ban? Cak 
you make it clear in the light of your experience? — In lift land the hart gets 
trwo-thirds, in flow land the hari gets half. That is his nominal fixed share. 
But the hari loses out of his share what he pays in high interest. 

60440. WTiat interest does he pay? — ^It varies from eighteen to thirty-six 
per cent. 

60441. Does he pay to the zamindar? — ^He pays to the zamindar or the- 
shopkeeper or whoever advances him money. ^ 

60442. Is it to your knowledge that the zamindars also lend money to the 
haris and take eighteen to thirty-six per Cent interest? — Yes. 

60448. Do most of the zamindars do so?'— I should say that at least some 
of them do so. 

60444. The ChaiTman: Do Mahonunedan zamindars charge interest?— 
Some of them charge interest in produce; they do not take cash. I know 
of two or three zamindars on the Nawahshah side who take interest on the 
moneys advanced to the peasants, hut in produce. Suppose their share 
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the produce is one maum>d^ they take from the peasants one-and-a-quarter 
moAinds. They do not take cash as interest. 

60445, Mr. Jamshed Mehta: To vour knowledge, the hari gets much less 
than the share which it is stated is being given to him? — ^Yes. 

60440. What is your actual experience about the distribution of water? 
Three different opinions were given before the Commission. One was that it 
sho^d be handed oyer to the zamindars ; the second was that it should be left 
entirely to the engineers, and the third was that it should be left to a com- 
mittee of zamindars, the Agricultural Department, the Revenue Department 
and the Engineering Department. Which would you prefer? — would cer- 
tainly like a joint committiee to distribute the water. I would have half the 
strength of that committee made up of zamindai*s, because they are the most 
interested in the distribution of water. 

60447, Is it your opinion that the Engineering Department make mistakes 
in the distribution of water, because thev have no agricultural experience? — 
Sometimes they do. 

60448. Your father was a forest contractor, and you have also some ex- 
perience in that line? — Yes. 

60449. Can you tell the Commission, briefly, about vour experience of forests 
in Sind? Would you like to improve them? What faults do you find in the 
Forest Department? — think the maximum is not taken out of them for the 
benefit of the people. There is too much of undue restriction on grazing. The 
chai'ges are heavy and the restrictions are too many. Much more than these 
restrictions is the corruption in the lower ranks of the department, which re- 
acts very badly on cattle-rearing near the forest areas, which would otherwise 
thrive well. The forest areas are not economically exploited, for lack of trans- 
port facilities. I feel that if there were some light railways running through 
these forests, carrying the fuel products to the tojms, the price of firewood in 
the towns, and therefore the cost of living, would go down considerably, and 
that would also help the development of the countryside. 

6u450. You do not think that the grazing facilities are enough at present? — 
They are badly restricted, 

60451. What is your idea about the -Lloyd Barrage lands? Do you think 
farming societies for educated young men would succeed? — they would 
succeed very well, if the young man who undertakes to join such a' society 
promises to do manual work himself. 

60452. Do you think that the time has now come w-hen the educated young 
man would necessarily do i't? — ^He must do it, I think. 

60453. What suggestions would you make for the improvement of the 
villager or peasant, either by self-help, or bv Government aid, or by co-opera- 
tive societies? — ^There is very great room for self-help left to the peasant, but 
unfortunately he has no friend to tide him over small difficulties. I or instance, 
when there is a good crop and he is free from debt, he has nobody to advise 
him how to invest his little saving in grain or in other produce. Even when 
he is but a little in debt, there is nobody to advise him how to use his spare 
time, or how to improve his land which can give him sometimes thirty to forty 
per cent more in yield, and also to protect him from small vexations in- 
terferences from, say, the police, or the Revenue Department or iie zahardast 
zamindar himself.^ If he had some one to look after his needs, I think his 
position, even as it is, could be considerably improved. 

60454. I think you make a statement that some shortage in labour would 
occur owing to the Lloyd Barrage?— I rather feel that there will not be so 
much shortage as is apprehended because of two or three reasons. Firstly, 
the system of cultivation is to change according to the Baker-Lane scheme. 
We should then have cultivation in Tahi, At present, during the non-crop 
season in Sind, most of the peasantry are idle. The new cultivation under the 
Barrage is to be about fifty-four per cent on rahi and about twenty-seven per 
cent on kharif. So that, all the peasantry kept idle at present in the non- 
barrage areas will be available under the Barrage in the moi season. Secondly, 
we must take note of the difference in the method of water supply. We will 
have largely flow lands instead of lift lands, and on flow lands the" labour you 
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need is about half or one-third of what you need on lift lands. ^ Thirdly, the 
greatest cause at present leading to agricultural preeariousness is the lack of 
a regular water supply. If the Barrage works to plan, and you get a sufficient 
and regular quantity of water and the agricultural industry becomes more 
steady, we are hkely to attract a good deal of labour from the hilly tracts, from 
Rajputana, and from Cutch; it will be automatically coming to Sind. Of 
course, the Barrage is not going to operate all of a sudden; it will take some 
years to develop the Sind lands, so I do not think there Tsdll be difficulty of 
labour. 

60455. Have you any ideas about the size of the holdings in Sind? Have 
you any suggestions to make? — have suggested that at present we are sufEer- 
ing in some places from too big holdings also. We have been trying to fix 
the lowest economic unit for an agricultural holding. I think the upper limit 
is also very important, because so many people having 20,000 or 80,000 acres 
are not exploiting their land to the best economic advantage of the countoy; 
and if it is desirable to hit the poor man at the^ bottom by restricting his right 
of subdivision,, which is very necessary in the interest of agricultural develop- 
ment and of society, it is also very necessary to restrict the right of the man 
at the top to hold land beyond a certain maximum. I think there is such a 
law in New Zealand. 

60456. Professor Gangulee: What is the lowest economic holding you have 
decided upon? — would suggest about twenty-five acres. 

60457. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: Supposing a man has 40,000 acres of land, as 
one fortimate man has, woiild you deprive him of it? — At present, those who 
are holding that land cannot perhaps be interfered with; their lands have^ got 
to be left to natural sub-division hereafter. I would have that provision 
strictly made in the distribution of the Barrage lands. 

60458. I want to know something about cotton. As you know, forward sales 
are made in cotton, by the zamindars to the middlemen, or to the ginning fac- 
tories, because they want money? — Yes, 

60459. In your own opinion, the Cotton Markets Bill will have practically 
no effect as regards increasing the income of the zamindar himself? — The 
opinion of the association is that it will not help the grower; my opinion is 
that it will help the grower. 

60460. In what way? — ^I personally think that better marketing and organis- 
ed marketing will help the grower, because the grower will after aU know 
what is the best price to get in the market, what is the best weight in an 
organised market, what quality fetches the best price, and so on. Ultimately, 
it must affect on tbe grower. That is my personal opinion. 

60461. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have just told us that, in the districts 
which you know personally, the zamindar never advances to the hari without 
receiving either money interest or interest in kind? — ^I have never said that the 
samindar does not advance to the hari. The zamindar also advances to the 
hari, as does the shopkeeper and also the moneylender. But in some cases, 
the zamindar, particularly a Mussalman zamindar, does not take the interest 
in cash; he takes the interest in kind, because he has some religious objection 
to taking interest in cash. 

60462. That is what I stated. So far as is known to you, the zamindars 
in your district are willing to advance to the haris^ — ^Yes, they do advance. 

60463. And they never advance without receiving interest either in money 
or in kind? — ^That is so. 

60464. The interest in kind will be received if they advance for seed pur- 
poses, for example? — iPor anything. 

60466. Supposing a zamindar advances money to help the hoH to buy bul- 
locks, how does he get the return? — ^At the crop time. 

80466. He takes the value of the advance in crop? — ^Yes. 

60467. So far as you know, is there any district in Sind where the zamindar 
advices money without any kind of interest, because he receives fifty per cent 
of the produce?— -There is a taccavi given to the hari by the zamindar, which 
IE usually without interest. 
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60468. That is for wells or for long-term improvement? — ^No. At the begin- 
ning of the season, there is an annual advance made by the zamindar to the 
haii, and that does not fetch interest. It is about Ks. 100 per holding. 

60469. That is the common custom? — So far as I know, that is the common 
custom. 

60470. Rs. 100 for what area of land? — ^For ten to twelve acres of lift land. 

60471. Is it calculated per acre, or is it a personal arrangement between 
the zamindar and the 7ian? — A nwr or wheel works about ten acres. The hari 
comes and says “ I want to cultivate ten acres on one nar and he gets, 
Bs. 100 as taccavi without interest. 

60472. You have made a suggestion for the creation of a fund. Have you 
made any estimate of the size of that fund when created? — ^It would be about 
four orores or so, all over India, for the central agricultural board, for all the 
provincial boards and for all the divisional boards. In the Bombay Presidency, 
I would say eighteen lakhs would be for the provincial board; the divisional 
boards in India might have about half a crore or so. 

60473. You have already made a detailed estimate? You have taken the 
incomes you mention and calculated the yield? — Roughly, it will be about that. 

60474. On the question of vocational training, a boy goes to school at the 
age of six. How long do you suppose he stays at the primary school? — ^I 
would put him for three years in me primary school. 

60475. No more? — ^No more- I would shorten the period. I would not 
make the examination annual, but half-yearly. 

60476. In three years most boys would never get beyond the second standard. 
They would not pass from the first into the second class at the end of the first 
year? — ^I would supplement that by adult education, by oral instruction, by a 
more interesting method of personal lectures and personal teaching. 

60477. I am thinking now of the age at which you propose to give vocational 
instruction to the boy in the primary school. Presumably, it would be between 
the ages of seven and nine? — would be between the ages of seven and ten. 

60478. Mr. Calvert: Does your association normally use the compulsory 
arbitration clause in all contracts? — Yes, so far as dealings between the mem- 
bers of the association are concerned. 

60479. But there is no compulsory arbitration clause in dealing with the 
up-country dealers? — ^No. They mostly send to the merchants here without 
such compulsion. 

60480. Any disputes between you and the up-country dealer will have to 
go to court? — I have not known any such instances. 

60481. Does not the compulsory arbitration clause »work smoothly? — ^As be- 
tween the members of the association, I think it has worked quite well. 

60482. There is no trouble from the courts? — ^No. In fact, it compels the 
parties to settle out of court. 

60483. Either party can go to court to upset the award? — ^I do not think 
the court is then empowered to interfere. 

60484. The point I was driving at is : how far do you think compulsory 
arbitration can be used to diminish Ktigation in villages? — I think it can be 
used with very great advantage. 

60485. Your experience is that, on the whole, compulsory arbitration works 
well and fairly? — Yes. 

60486. Generally the small holder gets his seed from the village shop- 
keeper? — From the zamindar. 

60487. The small holder? — ^Yes. 

60488. Is it to the interest of your association that the amount of produce 
to be handled should be as great as possible? — Yes. 

60489. And it is to your' interest that the seed sown should be as pure as 
possible? — Yes. 

60490. Do you think there is any hope of bringing organised public opinion 
to bear on the up-country shopkeeper to sell oidy pure seed?-^f tiie shop- 
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keeper is made to understand that it is in his interest to do it, and if the 
members of my association make up their mind to deal only with those who 
follow these instructions as to seed, then I think some advance can be made. 

60491, We have been told, practically throughout India, that if you want 
to get pure seed to the cultivator, you must have a special official pure-seed 
depot, and that the ordinary petty shopkeeper will not supply pure seed. But 
if the private shopkeepers throughout India could somehow or other be induced 
to supply only pure seed, your association for instance would have a much 
larger volume of commerce to deal with? — lYes, 

60492. How, in your opinion, can the small shopkeeper be induced to give 
only pure seed? — ^I think, at present, the shopkeeper is not educat^ enough 
to understand the value of pure seed. I would not trust him with distributing 
pure seed. 

60493. You do not think your association could launch out on a propaganda 
programme to educate the small shopkeeper? — ^I could not say that, because 
this proposition has never been put to them. 

60494. It is to their advantage? — think so. 

60495. 8ir Chunilal Mehia: Have you any agricultural experience?— My 
father holds land in the Nawabshah district. 

60496. Has land been in your family for many years? — For about twenty* 
three years. 

60497. Have you yourself any experience of agriculture? — ^Yes, I have been 
on my land several times, and stayed there for some months sometimes. 

60498. Have you W’orked on the land yourself? — ^Yes, for some time. 

60499. Can you tell us whether there is now any desire on the part of your 
association to send the young men rather for agricultural training man for the 
arts courses? — 'They have not concerned themselves much wiSi educational 
programmes in the country so far. 

60500. In view of the Barrage, would they Hke to take any interest now in 
agricultural education? — I think they would. * 

60501, Are they considering any scheme whereby they could turn the minds • 
of educated young men to taking up land under the Barrage and working it 
themselves? — Several of them seem very much interested in the Barrage, but 
they have not considered this question separately. 

60502. Do they propose to consider it? — ^There has been no such proposal 
yet. We might consider it hereafter. 

60503, Do you think that you yourself, as secretary of the association and 
as having had agricultural experience, and with the views that you have placed 
before us about agricultural education, conld put before your association any 
scheme? — 1 will try, and I will certainly give them the views which I have 
embodied in this note. 

60504. Would you make it a condition that the young men should get some 
kind of training before they purchase land, or before they form themselves into 
a society? — Yes; that is very essential. 

60505. Where do you think they can get the training now? — ^At present 
there is no adequate arrangement in Sind. There are only some farms, the 
Mirpurkhas farm, or the Sakrand research station, where grown-up educated 
men could be directed, but to a beginher it would be of no use. 

60506. A certain number of boys have been going to the Poona Agricultural 
College from Sind? — Yes; very few. 

60507, Would they go in for the short courses at Poona? — So far, the dis- 
toce has had a very discouraging effect on the minds of parents and students. 
Besides, the Poona course has been regarded as too iheoretical; some of the 
graduates WTho come out from that college have not proved very successful. 

^508. You have not had any experience of the short courses in Poona?— No. 

60509. You said, in ^swer to a question, that the cultivator and the hari 
nave got no friend to guide them. *What sort of friend have you got in mind? 
—I mean a worker in a co-operative society, a taluka development association, 
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or in any other society for rural improvement. There is no such society lo 
befriend the peasant when he is in difficulty. There is nobody just there on 
the spot in the village, when he wants to improve his land to guide him, when 
he wants a little loan to show him that he can go to a co-operative society and 
get cheaper credit there, that he can get superior seed from the Agricultural 
Department, or that he can market his produce in a better way by carting it 
to another village, and so on. 

60510. Would you favour the formation of such an organisation? — would 
strongly favour it. 

60511. Do you think you can get non-official men to work on such an organi- 
sation? — To start with, we will get very few, but I think such a society would 
gather strength in course of time. 

60512. Do you consider that the members of such a society should live in 
the villages? — It is very necessary that at least some of them should be there. 

60513. Would you be prepared to find men who would like to go and live 
in the villages?— Yes. 

60514. Such a scheme would be possible? — I think it would be possible in 
the near future. 

60516. Are you speaking of officials or non-officials? — ^Non-officials entirely. 

60516. Have you seen the Sakrand farm? — Yes; I visited it two montlis 
ago. 

60517. What is the nature of the work being done there? — They are ex- 
perimenting on different methods of watering; they are trying to evolve differ- 
ent kinds of seed ; they are tr^ng to deal with the problem of kallar, rotation 
of crops, and several other scientific problems. 

60518. Have you any suggestions to make? — I have one to make, and that 
is the necessity of evolving some hedge plant which can provide against cattle 
trespass and also provide some useful crop and fuel. In the Nawabshah dis- 
trict (of which I have some experience) the problem of cattle trespass is very 
acute. Sometimes the agriculturist loses ten to twenty per cent of his crop 
by the cattle of other people trespassing into his fields and eating away the 
standing crop. If the Agricultural Department could evolve a kind of quick- 
growing hedge plant which the cultivator can grow on his land, which would 
supply him with some crop and give him some fuel, it would be very useful. 
Then, there is also a very great need of finding out remedies for dealing with 
several kinds of pests which attack food and non-food crops. At present when 
a disease attacks the juar the agriculturist does not know what to do. The 
Agricultural Department may have a remedy, but the zamindar does not know 
it. Fifty to seventy-five per cent of his crop may be lost, but the agriculturist 
has no remedy. The latest enemy of the countryside is the locust; in fifteen 
minutes miles and miles of the finest crops may be destroyed, without their 
being able to do anything against it, and all expenditure therefore goes to waste. 

60519. You spoke about this hedge. It is perfectly true that the damage 
done^to the crops is very great. Yet the cattle must have some kind of food. 
Is there sufficient fodder? — ^No; and that is why the haris leave their cattle 
at night in their neighbours* fields. 

60520. Have you sufficient fodder? — The supply is not very adequate. 

60521. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to that? — I have sug- 
gested that there should be small forests in every village. I would also sug- 
gest that there should be some grazing ground attached to every village, ior 
which water should be supplied free and land should be supplied free. 

60522. But the grazing grounds are practically bare in Sind? — ^But I suggest 
that the grazing ground should get water throughout the year and should be 
well kept. Along with that there will be the huH which will afford shelter to 
the cattle at noon and during the hot hours of the day. 

60523. Have you any suggestions to encourage the formation of huris *? — 
Yes; I would suggest that the zamindar who has got a hurt might be given 
some little reduction in land revenue. Supposing a zamindar maintains about 
sixteen acres of hurf, then those sixteen acres should be revenue free. That 
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would affect only big landlords, not small landlords, because they will hardly 
have more than twenty-five acres. 

60524. You speak of wells? — ^Tube wells. 

60525. Only tube wells, not ordinary wells? — have seen ordinary wells, 
but I have suggested tube wells because they will enable cultivation to be 
carried on on a large scale. 

60526. Dr, Hyder: Speaking about hedges, have you not got cactus grow- 
ing here? — ^Is it prickly-pear ? 

60527. It is tJiwT? — I do not know that. We have got prickly-pear at Malir. 
It is a le^minous plant and does not hurt any crop; it grows quickly and 
maintains itself without water ; but it gives no crop or fuel. 

60528. That is suitable to the soil of Sind; why is it not adopted? — ^I do 
not know why. 

60529. The Chairman: Have you any land yourself? — My father has. 

60530. Can you yoke a pair of oxen or bullocks? — ^No. 

60531. The Raja of Parlahimedt: You say that a certain class of zamindars 
collect interest by kind. May I know what rate of interest is charged? — It 
probably comes to eighteen to thirty-six per cent. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. S. C. SHAHANf, M.A.9 Zamindar* J^Illrao, Sind, Principal, 

D. J. Sind Collesre and Secretary, Sind Collegiate Board. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Qttestion 1. — ^Research. — (a) My suggestions in this connection are that 
higher research, both agricultural and veterinary, should remain centralised 
and should be in the hands of the most competent men. The number ot 
scholarships offered by the Government of India for higher research should 
be greater. At least two of these scholarships should be intended for 
each Province in India. Decentralisation or provineialisation of this re- 
search will tend to lower the requisite standards of research. For the re- 
quisite research in the matter of local agricultural problems in different 
Provinces, e.j?., in the matter of selecting the best variety of Sindhi cotton 
or rice, or of determining the best form of drainage in Sind needed for 
preventing water-logging of the culturable lands after the Barrage, the 
Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces should be better finan- 
ced; and the Local Governments should offer at least two scholarships for 
the promotion of local research in their own Provinces. 

(c) Rural economics is, in my opinion, a particular subject for research, 
which is not at present being investigated, and to which attention might 
usefully be turned. 

Question 2. — ^Agrioulturai/ Education, — (i) The supply of agricultural 
institutions is altogether insufficient. In Sind for instance, which is essen- 
tially an agricultural Province, there is no agricultural educational institu- 
tion, college or school. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in Sind. 

(Hi) Teachers in rural areas should preferably be drawn from the agri- 
cultural classes, for they will have lived in an agricultural atmosphere and 
their agricultural training will have been on that account better realised. 

(ii?) The attendance at most of the existing institutions is not so numer- 
ous as one would expect in present circumstances. The reasons in my 
opinion are these: — (a) The students have jobs in different services as their 
goal, and become disappointed if at the end of their careers they do not 
secure suitable jobs; (b) the number of institutions being insufficient, if 
the only college, (like the Agricultural College in Poona, in the Bombay 
Presidency) happens to be situated at a distance from some parts of the 
Presidency, e.g,, Sind, the attendance becomes thinner still on that account; 
(c) the training in the existing institutions is not practical in proportion 
to its scientific nature; (d) the people are comparatively poor and the 
number of scholarships and free studentships is not so great as it should 
be; and (e) agricultural education is not properly graded. If at present 
there are colleges, there are no schools, secondary or primary, and vice versd. 

The measures likely to stimulate the demand for instruction are: — 

(o) Demonstrations that scientific agriculture is more paying. 

(b) Revision of the ideal of agricultural education: not merely secur- 
ing jobs but acquiring agricultural knowledge and power. Re- 
servation of one class of jobs, viz., the mukhtiarharatis, other- 
wise called tahsildarships, for agriculturally trained people, the 
present judicial functions of the Mukhtiarhars being assigned 
to separate officers, and the Mukhiiarkars being confined .to 
the collection of revenue and the organisation of at least one 
agricultural farm in each of their talukas. This will be a great 
stimulus, as will be the creation of educated agricultural com- 
munities bv grants or leases on easy terms of agricultural lands 
to members, on condition that they live on their lands and cul- 
tivate them. 
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(c) Institutions of the right type brought to the doors of the people. 

(d) Provision of training of the right type, suitable for varied genius. 

(e) Scholarships and free studentships. 

(v) The main incentives which induce lads to study agriculture (I take 
lit incentives operating now are intended) chiefly are jobs and scholarships. 

(vi) Pupils are not solely drawn from the agricultural classes, who are 
■doing cultivation merely according to the indigenous theory of agricul- 
ture. 

(vii) The modiflcations from the point of view of agriculture^ of existing 
•courses of study which appear to me to be called for are the inclusion in 
the arts and science courses of the study of agriculture as an optional 
‘subject in Intermediate Science, B. Sc.* and B A. ; the modifications in 
existing agricultural courses of study will be those arising from the neces- 
sity of greater stress being laid on agricultural practice in agricultural 
'cultivation and crafts. 

(yiii) My views on : (a) nature study, are that natural manifestations, 
'earth, sky, light, grasses, grains, fruits, flowers, birds and animals, should 
he made generally intelligible to all students, and their powers of observa- 
tion and interpretation exercised and sharpened; on (b) school plots, that 
the plots should be numerous, representative, and worked as far as possible 
Tby students only under the guidance of teachers, and on (c) school farms, 
that they should be devoted to experiments with the staple products of 
the locality, and to small dairies and their products. 

(ias) The careers of the majority of students who have studied agricul- 
ture are: — (a) Agricultural Service, (h) Forest Service, (c) Revenue Service, 
and {d) management or cultivation, or both, of one’s own or other lands. 
In Sind (d) is rare. As the agriculture of Sind develops, especially after 
the Lloyd Barrage is completed, (d) can absorb a progressively larger number 
of our agriculturally trained men. As it is, pathetic sights such as that pre- 
sented hero by a B. Ag., selling shoes and boots as a shop assistant are not 
uncommon. 

(a;) Agriculture can be made attractive to middle class youths (a) by 
^restricting appointments to the Agricultural, Forest and Revenue services 
Jmamly to agriculturally trained middle class youths, (b) by granting to such 
y-ouths holdings or leases on easy terms on condition that they live there 
•and do the cultivation themselves, and (c) by demonstrating that agriculture 
•can be made as paying as any other industry. 

(fici) There are, to my knowledge, very few movements for improving the 
teclmical knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. Industrial 
chemistry or other sciences can be included in the agricultural, arts and 
science curricula. Agriculture can be industrialised by the teaching of, 
e.g., the processes of making molasses, pressing oil-seeds, ginning and 
pressing, or milling grains, while 'cultivation can be industrialised by the 
teaching of the methods of using tractors or other mechanical devices. 

(osit) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by (a) making 
it free, and (b) demonstrating that agriculture can be made a paying pro- 
position. As in America and Germany, the cinema with its graphic repre- 
sentation of the success of certain agricultural methods may, I think, be em- 
ployed with effect. 

(xitf) Free education and demonstration in rural areas can be done 
best for the present by the Agricultural Departments, which should be better 
financed by their Local Governments, with earmarked revenue from, if 
need be, certain special educational cesses levied from comparatively large 
landholders. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Pbofaganda. — (a) The measures which, 
in my view, have been successful in influencing and improving the practice 
*of cultivators are the following: — 

(1) The existence in the midst of cultivators of a superior cultivator 
whose practice of cultivation is really an improvement in one 
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or more respect upon the general practice. In Sind nothing; 
has done so much good as the devotion of the Punjabi cultivator 
to the method of breaking several times the land that he puts, 
under cultivation and thus aerating it. The necessity of 
manures has thus been a great deal reduced, and the economical 
use of water inculcated. 

(2) The selection of seed and then its distribution by the AgricuU 

tural llepartments on their seed-farms, through ginning fao*. 
tories or by imports. 

(3) Demonstration on the cultivators’ own lands. 

(4) The bulletins issued by the Agricultural Departments, to a certaini 

extent, whenever they are translated into vernaculars, whicl^ 
are known to a few of the cultivators. 

^5) The exhibitions and shows that are occasionally organised by the- 
Agricultural Departments. 

(h) My suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of held demonstrationa 
are as follows: — 

(1) Conduct them on the cultivators’ own lands. 

(2) In this way show the cultivators that in their own conditions. 

scientific methods of agriculture can be more paying. 

(3) Cinema shows with their spectacular effect can be a material help. 

in securing the cultivators* faith in scientific methods of agri-.. 
culture. 

(4) The demonstrators to restrain their autocratic or snobbish tenden- 

cies of behaviour and make the cultivators feel quite at home- 
in their midst, so that the tradition of knowledge may, through 
sympathetic contact, prove adequate and effective. 

^5) Those of the cultivators who would be ready and willing to adopt 
improved methods to be discriminated, and then interested and 
utilised for field-demonstrations and propaganda work, by meana 
of subsidies or otherwise. 

(c) The methods whereby cultivators may be induced to adopt expert; 
advice should in my opinion be preferably the following: — 

(1) Select the most advanced of the cultivator^, and get them ta 

adopt expert advice in their practice by affording them facilities 
to make their practice a real object lesson to the cultivators 
round about. 

(2) Bring within easy reach of them the means of right agriculturall 

training. 

(d) I am aware of one striking instance of the success of demonstration^ 
work, and of one striking instance of the failure of it. 

My recent visit to Benala in the Punjab showed me that Sir Ganga Bam,, 
with requisite facilities afforded him by Government, has by generating 
electricity for lifting water for irrigation, and then by irrigating thousands, 
of acres by flow, organised some most valuable demonstration work. 

I have also known signal failure attending the reclamation from alkali 
attempted on a comparatively large farm on the Dowlatpur Minor fromi 
the Jamrao in Sind. The selection of soil for reclamation purposes, the- 
methods employed, and the officers appointed to do the demonstration work,, 
were all wrong. 

Question 4. — ^Auministbation. — ^The means I would suggest for the better 
co-ordination of the activities of the Government in India are periodic- 
inter-provincial conferences and a more careful interchange of bulletins. 

The directions in which the Government of India may usefully supple-*, 
ment the activities of the local Governments may be indicated thus: — 

The work of the central and provincial research institutes may be 
confined to the consideration of All-India and local problems, respectively^ 
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SO that there may be no unnecessary duplication; and the research institu- 
tes may in the conduct of their work carefully note, and then indicate to 
one another, the local or central nature and character of the various colla- 
teral problems that appear to them to be pressing for solution. 

(b) It is my opinion that by increasing the scientific staff of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Indianising it as far and as early as possible, the varied 
expert scientific knowledge required in the development of agriculture in 
the different Provinces could be supplied to a greater extent than is the 
case at present. 

The types of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts 
are various, e.p., sericulture, production of lac and other resins, tanning 
materials, growth of useful trees, etc. The control here should be central. 
Decentralisation would promote development of different Provinces while not 
preventing their participation in the life of the Central Government. 

(c) I am famly satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the ser- 
vices afforded in the whole of India by the A^icultur^ Service, railways 
and steamers, posts and telegraphs excluding wireless, but not at all by the 
Veterinary Service, Meteorological Department, roads or wireless tele- 
graphy. The fairly satisfactory services should be made more satisfactory. 
The xVgri cultural Service should be better organised in its personnel, de- 
monstrations and propaganda, as has been” in substance indicated above. 
Bailwa 3 rs and steamers should so regulate their freights as to help in the 
cheapening of the cost of agricultural produce, and in the industrialisation 
of agriculture, as should posts and telegraphs by reducing their charges. The 
Veterinary Service at any rate in Sind, the Meteorological Department, 
roads and wireless telegraphy are yet in their incipient stages of existence 
and need considerable development. Trunk roads in Sind must soon be 
metaUed. The agriculturist must know whether or not he is to expect rain 
in any season. A metalled road within two miles of every village and a 
railway within eight miles of it can and should soon be secured for the 
success of agriculture in every Province. 

Question 6.— Finance.— My views as to the steps that should be taken 
for the better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision 
of short and long term credit to cultivators are as follows: — 

(1) So develop the co-operative credit societies that the provision of 

short-term credit for the cultivators for all their operations 
may be found sufficient, so that the cultivators may not need 
to apply to the sowcar (moneylender) for any help ; and so 
organise agricultural ^ education that the cultivators may view 
the co-operative credit societies as living institutions well able 
to finance all their operations. 

(2) Establish land mortgage banks, also called land banks or agricul- 

tural banks, at least one^ in each district, whidb should give 
cultivators long-term credit, wherever necessary and deserved 
information regarding which should be made available for them 
by the co-operative credit societies. 

The moneylender may thus be made to disappear or he may then 
find it to his benefit to invest some of his money in the co-opera- 
tive credit societies and the land mortgage banks. 

(3) Government taccavi, which should supplement the work done by 

the co-operative credit societies and the land mortgage banks, 
should be worked less ri^dly, nay, more easily, in the matter 
of its distribution and collection. Not the revenue officers but 
the village panchayats, and much easier instalments fixed by the 
panchayats themselves, may make this source of financial help 
to cultivators really useful. 

Question 6.— AGBicuLTUBAn Indebtedness.— (i) In my opinion, borrowings 
aw to be distmguished between those needed for ordinary operations and 
those n^ed for improvements. Borrowings for improvements may rea- 
sonably have to be made by the cultivator, who as a rule finds it difficult 
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under existing conditions to command a surplus for the adjustment of 
his receipts and expenditure. Borrowings for ordinary operations are 
caused by external and internal causes. The external causes are mainly 
inadequacy of water in a Province like Sind, wrong methods of cultivation, 
high assessment and exactions of revenue and P. W. D. subordinates, 
comparatively high marriage and other social expenses, laws like the Deccan 
Agiiculturists’ Relief Act, which lead cultivators to think that they may 
evade repayment of loans by running away from one holding to another 
:*nd piithana, who, helped by influential zamindais and pohce owing to 
•shares received from them, lead cultivators to think that their main income 
may be derived from cattle-lifting and other thefts, and not from cultiva- 
tion. ^ The internal causes are the cultivators’ improvidence due to no educa- 
tion, intellectual, moral or spiritual, i.e., no mosques, no schools, and the 
cultivators’ physical inefiicieney, due to no pucca houses and no hospitals. 
Cultivators thus come to be involved in heavy indebtedness, and show no 
■ambition to rise out of their economic bondage. 

(n) The sources of credit in my opinion are the zamindar, the so wear, 
the Government and the co-operative credit societies. 

(Hi) The reasons preventing repa 3 rment are inadequate yield and dis- 
honesty. The causes of inadequate yield are unprepared condition of land 
-from want of money and indisposition to work owing to bad agricultural 
"training; the causes of dishonesty are bad moral and spiritual training, 
and bad laws like the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

(b) The measures in my opinion necessary for lightening the agricul- 
turist’s burden of debt are: improvement of water supply, better intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual and agricultural training, better laws calling for 
.exact accounts from the moneylender but not interfering with collection of 
legitimate debts, and short-terpi and long-term credit on easy terms. 

Special measures to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the applica- 
tion of the Usurious Loans Act, or to facilitate the I’edemption of mort- 
gages should be so designed as not to shake the cultivators’ credit, or Lo 
undo the good relations subsisting between them and others of the society 
to which they belong, which will, however, be very difficult of achievement. 
Special protective measures should therefore, on the whole, be avoided. 

(c) Measures taken to restrict or control the credit of cultivators, such 
as limiting the right of mortgage and sale, like Act III providing for che 
occupancy of lands on the Jamrao Canal in Sind on restricted tenure and 
not on capitalists’ terms, operate, in my opinion, against the occupants by 
-reducing their credit, and against the interests of society by letting those 
hold land who are least fitted to cultivate it. But non-terminable mortgages 
may be ended in order to give the mortgagor a chance of re-establishing 
himself. As far as possible, hereditary cultivators should be enabled to 
remain as cultivators. 

Question 7. — ^Fr.\gmentation of Holdings — (a) The means for reducing 
the loss in agricultural efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision 
■of holdings in my opinion are: (i) co-operative farming, (ii) prevention of 
excessive subdivision by Government fixing the standard unit of holdings, 
and (Hi) by the occupants of extremely small holdings finding it necessary 
to sell their holdings to their neighbours who, by joining the newly acquired 
holdings to those already held by them, make their holdings larger and 
therefore capable of being profitably cultivated, (i) is the best means; (ii) 
is the ne?ct best means; and (Hi) next to (ii). Government agency may, 
however, be considerably refined by its seeing co-operation with village 
communities. 

(1) The obstacles in the way of consolidation by co-operative faiming will, 
In my opinion, be overcome by education of cultivators and by their actually 
experiencing the benefits of co-operation in farming; the obstacles in the 
way of consolidation through Government agency may be overcome by Gov- 
eiument reducing the cultivators’ dislike to interference by seeking co-opera- 
tion with village communities; and those in the way of consolidation by 
-natural sales, such as prestige attaching to agricultural ownership, may 
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be overcome by (a) development by education of tbe cultivators’ disposition 
to mind tbe business side of agriculture, and by (6) provision of industrial 
occupation for holders of extremely small holdings, when they will be ready 
to forego considerations of prestige for the sake of earning a livelihood. 

(c) Disputes with reference to fragmentation of holdings should be kept 
out of the courts as far as possible, and referred to panchayats and communi- 
ties. At present, litigation has become very costly and judicial decisions have 
in addition a tendency to be dilatory. But certain laws will become necessary 
to deal with the interests of minors, widows with life interest, legally in- 
capable persons, etc., as affected by the newer measures necessitated by the 
inconveniences arising from fragmentation. The execution of such laws 
should be done as far as possible through panchayats and communities. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — (a) Sind has already been instanced as a Pro- 
vince in which irrigation schemes should be adopted; and the Lloyd Barrage 
Project, including canalisation, has been begun. 

(i) The Jamrao, designed to be perennial, should be properly regulated in 
its upper reaches too; its head should be improved, and if necessary 
changed. Non-perennial canals will be improved if another weir is construct- 
ed at Kotri, and a ’third in the lowest reaches of the River Indus 

(ii) Tanks and ponds will not ordinarily be of much use in Sind, where 
the rainfall is small. Tanks and ponds for the storage of water to be used 
for winter crops can, however, be very useful. During the inundation season 
water is run to waste in escapes, etc., because there are no tanks in which 
to store it. 

(Hi) Tube wells should be introduced in areas where the subsoil water 
is sweet. 

(b) The existing methods of distributing canal water to eultivators should 
be made uniform. If moduled outlets have ,been found satisfactory, they 
should be made uniform and should be provided all over a distributary or 
a minor, and in all distributaries and minors, whether inundation or peren- 
nial. Internal distribution in holdings of canal water should be left to 
the holders, the P. W. D. having nothing to do with it except where there- 
are more holders than one on a watercourse, and that too only to the extent 
of fixing the rotation for the different holders. 

No methods have, to my knowledge, been employed to prevent wastage 
of water by evaporation and by absorption in the soil. A somewhat larger 
moduled outlet should be deemed due to the holders at the tail. But on the 
Jamrao, outlets in the upper reaches are made narrower than they should" 
be, with the result that the holders there are starved, and water at the 
tail becomes superabundant, so that a larger area is irrigated than should 
be, or water is let into escapes or otherwise wasted. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Improvement of soils bv drainage is essen- 
tial, and should be carefully considered. The Barrage Scheme in Sind may 
lead to deterioration of soils from waterlogging, if at the same time careful 
drainage is not introduced. 

(ii) Alkali land, as it is known to me, is reclaimed by profuse waterings 
duly drained away, by certain crops, like rice, and by certain fertilisers. 

(Hi) I do not know how to prevent erosion of the surface soil by flood- 
water, except by controlling the flood-water. 

(b) I can give instances of lands which within my recollection have under- 
gone improvement by constant breaking up and aeration, as also of soils 
that have become alkaline from overwatering. 

(c) Lands gone out of cultivation may be distributed free of cost, to those 
willing to take them, so that there may be a chance of their improvement. 
Certain kinds of alkali, known as reh and hallar, are very difficult lo 
reclaim, so far as I know. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisers. — (a) In my opinion, greater use can profit- 
ably be paade of natural manures, dry and green, than of artificial fertili- 
sers. Mixed manures, however, are desirable. Bones and oil-cakes should 
be preserved, and an impetus given to the manufacture of phosphates,., 
nitrates, sulphate of ammonia and potash manures. 
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(b) To prevent the fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers, sellers may be 
made to sell under guaranteed analysis conducted in Government test houses 
and by chemical analysts. 

(c) New and improved fertilisers can he popularised by the Agricultural 
Department by making experiments with them on the lands of cultivatois, 
by cheapening their cost by reducing freights charged by railways and stea- 
mers and by special concession rates, and even by making special grants 
to makers of manures. 

{d) Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, is using sulphate of ammonia, 
while southern India uses phosphates, to a large extent. 

(e) The effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of am- 
monia, and potash manures has not been sufficiently investigated in Sind. 

(/) If the Forest Rules are relaxed to some extent and fuel cheapened, 
cowdung may not be used as fuel. A law preventing the practice of using 
cowdung as fuel is not desirable. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) My views on the topics enumerated under (u) 
are as follows : — 

(i) and (ii) Existing crops in Sind may be enumerated mainly as — (1) 
■cereals (6a;ra, juari^ wheat, rice); (2) legumes (mung, mahj matar, gram, 
uHd, tur)i (3) cotton (desi, American); and oil-seeds {til, sarah, jamhho, 
ccistor). These crops would be improved by — (1) selection of seeds of selected 
varieties; (2) hybridisation; (3) perennial supply of water, water-supply in 
March or at the end of February being necessary for successful cultivation of 
America, Egyptian and other varieties of longer-stapled cotton, which take 
comparatively long to ripen. 

The one new fodder crop which I would wish largely introduced is her seem 
or Egyptian clover, which serves as an excellent green manure. 

(Hi) Seeds should be most carefully selected, preferably at seed farms 
worked by the Agricultural Departments, and then distributed to cultivators. 

(iv) Pigs should be shot down. A suitable rat-bane still needs careful 
research. 

(b) I do not know of any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of the 
present crops. 

(c) Fruit culture in Quetta, etc., culture of longer-stapled cotton in Sind 
at one time, and sericulture in Bangalore may be mentioned as some of 
the crops more profitable than the existing ones which have come under 
my observation. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — ^I can suggest improvements (i) in the exist- 
ing systems of tillage by early and repeated ploughings and aeration, and 
by ploughs improved by adaptation, and (ii) in the customary rotations by 
the introduction of berseem when intensive cultivation becomes possible. 

Question 14. — ^Ihipleionts. — (a) Tractor ploughs, etc., should be intro- 
duced. 

(b) The steps which could usefully be taken to hasten the adoption by 
the cultivator of improved implements are the provision of an efficient 
^stem of roads, cheap transport and co-operation. 

(c) The chief difficulty in the distribution for sale throughout the country 
<tf agricultural implements is freight. . 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — (b) (i) Common pastures in villages 
are disappearing owing to encroachments for cultivation purposes. They 
ehould be restored. 

(c) Fodder shortage in Sind where there is no adequate rainfall is most 
marked between October and July. 

(d) Better water supply will improve the supply of fodder in Sind. 

Question 17. — Aorioultubal Industries- — (a) The agricultural opera- 
tions on a holding cultivated with cotton (fixing unit of culturable area at 
8 acres per cultivator) will be: clearance of jungle and removal of stumps 
(1st to 24th May), sowing and ploughing (24th May to 10th June), 8^10 
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waterings (July to November), pickings (October to January). Axi ideal 
cultivator breaks the soil and aerates it from February to May. The opera- 
tions are done mostly by labourers. Even the best cultivator of cotton is 
engaged only half his time. 

The grower of cereals is free about three months more every year. His 
operations end in December and begin about a month later. 

On a perennial canal a cultivator also grows wheat and devotes to agri- 
cultural operations about two months more. His leisure may be reckoned 
at four months a year. 

(h) New subsidiary industries to occupy the spare time of an agricul- 
tural family, which could be established with Government aid, are : spinning 
at»d weaving, poultry rearing, rope-making, basket-making, oil pressing, 
sugar-making, cotton-ginning, rice-hulling, etc. 

(c) The obstacles in the way of the expansion of such industries are 
chiefly those arising from want of agricultural education, of adequate funds, 
of developed transport, etc, 

(d) Government should do more to establish industries connected with 
agriculture. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — (a) I do not consider existing market faci- 
lities to be satisfactory. I refer especiallj’ to market facilities for cotton, 
which T grow. I sell my cotton chiefly to Messrs. Ralli Brothers, and to- 
Messrs. Volkart Brothers. I find I cannot realise more for the longer- 
stapled varieties of cotton than for the short-stapled varieties. This year 
I have realised less. I attribute this to inadequate market facilities. I 
sent consignments of Egyptian cotton, some time ago, but lost over them, 
and discontinued them. I would suggest co-operative ginning and market- 
ing as an improvement of marketing facilities. Larger consignments could 
then be made, which, if good, will come to be sought, making possible the 
maintenance of agents in centres where our products are fancied. 

(h) 1 am not satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distri- 
bution I refer chieflj^ to cotton, the channels of marketing and distribu- 
ting of which froni the producer to the exporter are myself and my haris 
who produce, certain hanias who buy and sell to firms like Messrs. Balli or 
Volkart, and Messrs. Balli or Volkart who ultimately buy, gin and export 
to Europe or to Japan, as merchants and not as commission agents. The 
services of firms like Messrs. Ralli or Volkart are very efl&cient; hut T.he 
margin upon which such intermediaries operate are very large. Each trans- 
action of mine is financed by Ralli or Volkart or the hanias who buy from 
me to sell to firms like Ralli or Volkart. 

(c) The steps I would suggest, whereby the quality, purity, grading or 
packing of agricultural produce may be improved, are those that will give 
those engaged m distribution themselves a name, in which case they will see 
that produce (e.f?., cotton, of which I am speaking) of the right sort is 
pressed and packed. When I was a member of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee I had occasion to see the very worst samples of pressed cotton, 
sent by the British Association for inspection, which might have yielded 
some profit to the intermediaries but which must have earned a low reputa- 
tion for the new varieties grown in India. 

(d) I think effective steps should be taken to place at the disposal ot 
cultivators, merchants and traders information as to market conditions, 
whether Indian or overseas, crop returns, complaints as to Indian produce 
from wheresoever originating, and agricultural and marketing news in gene- 
ral. I sold all my cotton this j-ear early because everybody told me cotton 
prices would go down, whereas I no\^ see that I would have gamed at least 
Rs. 3 per maund of plnitfis, if I had waited. 
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Oral Evidence, 

60532. The Chairman: Mr. Shahani, you are Principal, Dayaram 
Jethmal Sind College, and Secretary, Sind Collegiate Board.^ — ^Yes. 

60533. You are, I think, a large zamindar in Sind? — am a comparatively 
large zamindar. 

60534. Is your time spent mainly on the arts college or do you find enough 
time to attend to your responsibilities as a zamindar? — T spend my vacations, 
holidays and week-ends mainly in looking after my estate, so that I may be 
said to be doing agriculture myself, attending to the two things as best 
I can. 

60535. Could you give the Commission some indication of the extent of 
your holdings? — ^It will be three to four thousand acres. 

60536. Have you yourself succeeded in introducing any improved crops? — 
I was the first to try experiments with Egyptian cotton ; I have tried experi- 
ments with American cotton on a large scale; I have tried also to improve 
the desi strain; I tried about six varieties of wheat, when water was avail- 
able for such experiments. 

60537. Have you been successful? — succeeded very well with Egyptian 
and American cotton and wheat. I have succeeded in all things; only I 
cannot command the requisite water supply. 

60538. Will you enjoy perennial irrigation as a result of the new 
Barrage P — Yes. I am on the Jamrao Canal, which is designed as a peren- 
nial canal. It worked very well for some time, and then become a failure, 
and I find it has not yet been improved. A layman hke myself feels that 
the thing could be put right in about three years* time, I really cannot 
understand why so much time has been taken to improve it. 

60539. Have you interested yourself in the schemes for research which 
are being developed in order to cope with conditions as they will exist after 
the new Barrage is in working order? — ^I think I have. 

60540. If there is anything in your mind outside your note, perhaps you 
will say it now’? — I would like to emphasise the importance of research in 
connection with irrigation first. The condition of the Jamrao is to be studied 
and also the condition of the other canals. Some of the inundation canals 
are working better than the Jamrao Canal. If there were a body of re- 
searchers bent on finding out why these canals have succeeded, I have no 
doubt that they would find the remedy to be applied in the case of the other 
canals. If some canals are working well then the conditions which are 
responsible for their success ought to be studied and the result of the study 
utilised in improving the condition of the other canals. Some research 
should also be done with regard to the utilisation of subsoil w'ater. Water- 
logging would then be reduced; and water would then be made available 
at those places where it is now most urgently needed. The construction of 
tube wells presents great difficulty in Sind, but I understand that the 
difficulty has been much reduced in other places. We want a body of 
researchers who will make the requisite research regarding lube wells and 
then do some propaganda work to let the agriculturists know where and 
how they can avail themselves of tube wells. 

60641. You have a good many factors to consider in tube wells, the initial 
cost of boring, the cost of raising the water, the potential value of the land, 
and the facilities for marketing the crop which will be raised as a result of 
that irrigation? — ^The market should in Sind be considered a secondary 
factor, the primary factor being water. Ordinarily, all produce is easily 
disposed of. With the improvement of the condition of the village life the 
consideration of all factors necessary for the success of tube wells will 
become easy. I have got a scheme to put before you which is this : Village 
life must be carefully organised, I feel very thankful to Sir Chunilal Mehta 
for introducing the taluka development associations. But to make these 
associations duly successful, there should be, connected with these, village 
committees or associations, and then inter-village committees or associations 
(six villages may be grouped together for this purpose); then the taluka 
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flissociations should be combined into divisional associations, those into 
district associations, and those again into a provincial association. I want 
all these to be non-official organisations; and it should be obligatory on the 
part of the Mukhtiarkar, the Deputy Collector, the Collector and the Com- 
missioner periodically to consult these organisations. When this is done, 
requisite information for generalisation and practice will become available 
for researchers, organisers, administrators and financiers, and^ the •agricul- 
tural condition of the country will improve. To give but one instance ; we 
have tried lately two varieties of American cotton — 4F and 285. Now the 
Agricultural Department here have been led to believe that 4F _ is better 
than 285. I have had a different experience, and I told the Director of 
Agriculture that 285 was better than 4F, but he got slightly upset. He 
thought the information given him by his own men was reliable. I was a 
member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and brought the matter 
up before the committee. Some of the members gave it as their opinion 
in very definite terms that 285 was better. Yet what is being done now? 
■285 is given up, and 4F is continued. See the inconvenience which thus 
arises to the cultivator. Now, if there had been information available, the 
reason and imagination of the researcher would have been properly exercised. 

60542. Is there any agricultural teaching in the college with which you 
are associated? — ^None. I would have been able to provide agricultural 
training on the 2nd June 1927; my scheme was complete, but an adverse 
opinion was given by the Director of Agriculture to the Commissioner in 
Sind. This opinion was sent on to me and I was asked not to move in the 
matter any further, although the standing committee has passed my scheme, 
I have thus not been able to start the college; I am retiring on the 10th 
November, partly on this account. This scheme is to be referred to you and 
your opinion must be given before any attempt at starting a college is made. 
I have brought these copies* of my scheme, and I would request that they 
be distributed to the members of the Commission for their consideration. 
This is a scheme for an intermediate college. I feel that we want inter- 
mediate colleges and continuation schools more than colleges themselves. I 
have succeeded in introducing some missionary spirit into the working of 
my college. 1 feel that the Principal and Professors of the college between 
them should be able so to organise an intermediate college as to make it 
least expensive and at the same time most efficient. 

60543. Dr, JELyder: You mean an intermediate college as established in 
the United Provinces, or an intermediate agricultural college? — ^The latter. 
I do not know that the United Provinces have special intermediate college. 
In the main, my idea is that university teaching should be separated from 
the lower teaching. University teaching properly is more theoretical, and 
-serves as a basis for post-graduate research. Now, I want in the first instance 
that the pupils should know the elements of agriculture and should be in 
a position to apply their knowledge to agricultural practice. I have always 
conceived two factors to be necessary in the organisation of agriculture: 
expert advice and practical experience. Those that are practically engaged 
in the work of agriculture also possess imagination. 

60544. You have not understood my point. It has been recognised by the 
University Commission that university teaching should be separated from the 
lower teaching. Do you want to combine practical instruction with theo- 
retical instruction? Do you want to teach other subjects also? I have 

differed from the Bombay University in this matter. The University think 
that every intermediate college that is brought into being should become 
f-ist grade. That is a wrong idea. That would mean duplication of labo- 
ratories and libraries, and consequent lowering of the standard of univer- 
biby teaching. 

^ 60545. My point is: Are you going to teach only agriculture at this 

ini^rmediate college, or are you going to teach other subjects like economics? 
— ^Agriculture, and allied subjects such as rural economies and agricultural 
chemistry. 


* Not printed. 
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60546. The Chairman: In answer to Question 20 (o) you say:_ “The 
steps I would suggest whereby the quality, grading or packing of agricultuial 
produce may be improved, are those that will give those engaged in dis- 
tribution themselves a name, in which case they will see that produce 
cotton of which I am speaking) of the right sort is pressed and packed. 
When I was a member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee I had <wca- 
sion to see the very worst samples of pressed cotton, sent by the British 
^sociation ^ for inspection, which might have yielded some profit to the 
intermediaries but which must have earned a low reputation for the new 
varieties grown in India.*’ Will you tell the Commission what body you. 
refer to by the title “British Association**? — ^That accosiation which con- 
cerns itself with the growth of cotton in the whole Empire. 

60547. The Cotton Growers’ Association? — ^Yes. 

60548. You say : “I had occasion to see the very worst samples of pressed 
cotton, sent by the British Association for inspection ” : Sent where? — Sent 
to the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

60549. As a warning: is that it? — ^Yes, as a warning. 

60550. Is it your suggestion that that cotton is not in fact exported from 
India — ^No. But I have never seen such cotton ginned and pressed here. 

60551. Would you go so far as to say that it was not exported in that 
condition from anywhere in India? — ^I think it was; only the ginning and 
packing have been extremely badly done. 

60552. To that extent the association in question were serving a good 
purpose in bringing to the notice of the Indian Central Cotton Committee^ 
exactly what is required to improve the reputation of Indian cotton? — Quite* 
true. 

60553. Are you satisfied, on the whole, with the working of the Indiam 
Central Cotton Committee? — ^No. 

60554. Why not? — ^For this reason, that proper men are not included on 
the committee. The idea evidently is that there should be no criticism, 
whereas criticism and information are essential for the formulation of right 
ideas. 

60555. Could you develop that a little? What type of men are you 
thinking of? — If there is a man who does enquire as to what is being done 
in Sind he is excluded, by reason of the fact that he has enquired; and 
similarly some of the best men here, those who know agriculture, are ex- 
cluded from the divisional board. 

60556. Sir Thomas Middleton: You told us that you tried two American 
cottons, 285 and 4F. How do those compare with the Egyptian cotton that 
you have tried some years ago? — ^We tried two kinds of Egyptian, the 
Metafifi and Abbasi, both better than 285 and 4F. The Metaffifi com- 
manded the market better than Abbasi; but these varieties have now been 
given up in favour of other varieties. 

60557. That happened in Egypt? — ^Yes; and therefore we too have had to* 
fall back upon the variety experimentally found to be the best, namely, 
Ashmouni; but the point is that aU Egyptian varieties take about seven ta 
eight months to ripen and we must, if we want to succeed, necessarily begin 
with them about the end of February or March. It is no use exposing them„ 
before they have yielded, to dews that set in in the month of October ; we^ 
have therefore given up cultivating Egyptian cotton. At an average rate, 
on a plot of eighty-five acres, I have succeeded in securing sixteen maundst 
an acre. 

60558. Then it is the shortage of water which has made you give it up ? — 
Yes. 

60559. If you could get enough water to enable you to plant early, you 
Tvould still grow Ashmouni? — ^I would grow Ashmouni most willingly. There* 
is a minor inconvenience too : we do not know how to send our consignments* 
to Europe and other places; but that is, as I have said, a small matter. 
Marketting could be organised comparatively easily if the cotton were avail- 
able. 
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60560. You express yourself dissatisfied with your marketing fao^ti^; I 
should have thought you were in a very good position to market?-— We have 
to depend upon Messrs. Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers mostly. 

60561. You hare two competing merchants? — Somehow or other I have 
never been able to get more than three annas more per vificbUTtd for Am^ican 
phuttiSf and any profit that! accrues to them is not, I know for a fact, shared 
hy us. 

60562. I suppose the reason is that the total quantity of American cotton 
which you can offer to merchants is so small that it does not justify a big 
increase? — ^A somewhat bigger increase is justified even now. For smallness 
of the quality offered there are two reasons : one is that the area which is put 
under American cotton is small for want of water ; another is that the right 
variety is not selected. These two varieties. 4F and 285, ^ tried here, are 
the varieties which have been developed in the Punjab; that is to say, crosses 
with some of the best American varieties. I do not believe in those at all. 
Acala seems to be far and away the best variety and that should be introduced 
in Sind; if it is introduced in Sind, I think very good results will be 
«ecured. Of course, deficiency of water supply remains a' great difficulty. 

60563. Where do you get Acala cotton ?^ — ^It is at present being grown on 
the Sakrand farm and Dr. Mann promised me some seed. 

60564. Mr, Calvert: You refer to the enforcing ot the Usurious Loans 
Act; is that Act used freely in Sind? — ^In the form of the Deccan Agricul- 
turists^ Relief Act, which has had very injurious effects ; I and Mr. Bhurgri 
started by charging no interest ; but I found that my own outstandings in a 
decade amounted to more than two-and-a-half lakhs which I could not 
recover. If it is so risky to advance money one must necessarily charge 
interest, which is not really interest but a measure intended to reduce the 
risk, however inadequately. Such laws are bad laws, and should never be 
enacted; they ruin the credit of the people and make them dishonest. 

60565. You say that these restricted tenures operate to reduce credit : is 
•that based on actual experience of the Punjab restricted tenures? — am 
not talking of restricted tenures. 

60566. Lower down you say : “ Measures taken to restrict or control the 
credit of cultivators, such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale, like 
Act III providing for the occupancy of lands on the Jamrao Canal in Sind 
•on restricted tenure and not on capitalists* terms, operate, in my opinion, 
against the occupants by reducing their credit ** ? — ^I find that Act III, 
which has been inade applicable, works badly. People then seek favours, 
and if the authorities are inclined to favour them, they are allowed to le-b 
“their lands to contractors, but not to mortgage or sell them. 

60567. But actually is it your experience that these Acts have reduced 
cre^t? — ^The Restricted Tenure Act too has reduced the credit of agricul- 
turists; but it is to be distinguished from the Usurious Loans Act. The Act 
against -usury has greatly reduced the credit of the agriculturist, and it 
•encourages them to run away with advances. 

60568. Are they actually borrowing less now than they were twenty years 
ago? — ^They try to borrow as much as they did before, but since they do not 
pay back, there is a disinclination on the part of the village sowcar to lend 
them money. 

60569.^ But are they borrowing less money? — ^Their need is even greater 
eince their lot has not improved ; when they do not borrow, it is only because 
they cannot borrow. 

60570. Then how do they get into debt if they cannot borrow? — ^They 
borrow but not as much as they require. The sowcar now charges them more 
interest, because they are more dishonest. The zamindar has necessarily got 
to do some cultivation and therefore he pays in the hope of getting his 
advances back. I think the Mahommedan zamindars are beginning to find 
•that they are great losers in -their advances to haris. 

60671. Dr, JELyder: The cultivators of this Province, vou say, run away 
owing money to the zamindars? — Yes. 
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60572. What are the reasons for the cultivators running away? — ^Desire to 
evade repayment stimulated by protective laws. I will take one instance. 
One hari with those depending upon him, has run away with four thousand 
rupees of mine. There were lately abnormal rains and floods in Sind. 
While my men did not know how to help themselves, this set bolted. Now 
my men have been after them and have found out where they are, but I 
do not know how to bring them back. 

60573. I quite understand that, but only such a man would run away 
as possesses no rights whatever in the land; a man who has nothing to los« 
runs away? — ^But he had everything to lose; he shared with me the pro- 
duce of the land cultivated by him. 

60574. But he shared no rights in your land: he had neither occupancy 
right nor restricted right of any kind in the land? — I request that other 
tenures may be distinguished; I am speaking now of the zamindari tenure. 

60575. The peasant proprietors do not run away? — They have been 
running away now on account of failure of crops. Their holdings being 
small, they run away to the Punjab. They come foom the Punjab and they 
run away to the Punjab without pa^ng their debts to the Government. 

60576. They are Punjabis? — ^Mostly Punjabis. 

60577. But your own Sindhi, a Sindhi who is a peasant proprietor, has 
something to lose and he does not run away; the hari owns nothing? — ^The 
Sindhi peasant proprietor will not behave differently. But there are no* 
Sindhi peasant proprietors on my side. If there are any, they are very few. 
1 am talking of the zamindari system. 

60578. Under the zamindari system, since the cultivator has nothing to- 
lose and probably something to gain by running away, he runs away? — 
Punning away can do him no real good. If he only sticks to the land he 
cultivates he gets his share of the produce. 

60579. Do you think that if he had had some rights in the land he would 
have run away? — Small rights in small pieees of land could not prevent his 
running away. I think we are, as a matter of fact, confounding ideas. It 
has from confusion even been suggested that the zamindari system should 
be abolished. 

60580. I am not suggesting anything. On page 202, you say: As far 
as possible, hereditary cultivators should be enabled to remain as culti- 
vators.” I want you to saty what is in your mind when you make that 
statement? — ^The idea in my mind in making that statement is that they 
should be helped to retain their holdings as far as possible, and that the- 
hanias, the Marwaris and other people whose vocation is not agricultural, 
should not be able easily to replace them. On that account there should be- 
nothing like non-terminable mortgages; a very fair opportunity should be 
given to those who advance their moneys to recover their moneys, while an 
equally fair opportunity should be given to the hereditary holders to continue- 
to be hereditary holders. 

60581. Let me pass to university teaching. You suggest that agriculture 
shonia be included as a course of study for the Intermediate Science and' 
B. A. examinations? — Quite true. 

60582. Is it to be as one subject or a body of subjects? — One optional 
subject. 

60583. As one subject? — ^Agriculture as one subject. 

60584. In answer to Question 16, you make the following statement: 
“ Common pastures in villages are disappearing owing to encroachments for 
cultivation purposes. They should be restored.” Supposing your suggestion 
were accepted, what would happen.? — Supposing my suggestion were taken 
up, then pasture land and the best allied industry, (;7ii-making, would be 
provided everywhere for the cultivator. 

60585. What about the food crops then: corn and other cereals? — There 
will be other land devoted to the cultivation of cereals, whereas these will be 
coiQEimon pasture lands reserved for the animals owned by the cultivators of 
the village. 
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60586. At present, eultiration is encroaching upon these lands? — ^Yes; 
that is to say, nothing is being reserved for pasture. 

60587. Supposing this tendency were checked, you would no doubt have 
pasture and grazing for your cattle, but do you not think you would be 
upsetting the equilibrium the other way? — ^The equilibrium between culti- 
vation and pasture is now lost. 

60588. There must be a reason for the loss of this equilibrium? — ^The 
eupidity of the cotton-grower, for instance, leads him to put as great an area 
under cotton cultivation as possible, oblivious of the requirements of his 
animal. Some land must be put under hajri and juari in order to provide 
fodder for animals. 

60589. Have you a greater or a smaller cattle population than this Pro- 
vince can support? — The number of cattle is required, and should be what it 
is at present and even more, in order that the hari, when he is free, should 
betake himself to producing ghi and to breaking and aerating land. 

60690. Sir Ghunilal Mehta: It is very good of you to say a good word 
about the taluka development associations. 1 entirely^ agree with you that 
the unit should be smaller than the taluka. Do you tlunk we should get the 
requisite personnel if we were to go lower down than the taluka? — Yes, 
village communities; the people in the village will be able to appoint their 
committees and the appointment of committees might be supplemented a little. 

60591. How do you mean, supplemented? — ^By nomination. Some power 
of nomination should be given to the authorities. There should be likewise 
inter-village associations and then district and provincial associations. 

60592. I am thinking now of a group of villages something smaller than 
the taluka. You remember you suggested it should be entirely non-official? 
— Yes. 

60593. In the group of villages, do you think you would get the required 
typo of men to form the development committee? — ^In the initial stages you 
may not get the required Nt;p)e, but^ that should not matter. TVhen the 
eystem is there, in course of time it will improve. 

60594. That is just our difficulty? — Yes. 

60595. We wanted to go lower than the taluka; we have tried the taluka 
and I believe you think they have been fairly successful? — ^Fairly successful; 
and I hope there is a bright future before them. 

60596. The idea is to go lower down in course of time. You suggested 
'Something about the missionai^ spirit; what do you mean by that? — ^I and 
my Professors developed the Civil Engineering College and the Law College; 
I presided over the Civil Engineering College for one year ; we did not have 
-any extra remuneration. Then we promised to do our best for the agri- 
«cultural college without any additional remuneration. 

60597. I see; that is what it means. In that smaller group of villages 
which you would take as your unit, do you think you would have somebody 
staying in the villages? — Only those who do stay in villages should be mem- 
bers of such committees. 

60598. Do you think it would be necessary to import any people from 
outside to stay in the villages? — ^No. 

60599. You do not think that would be necessary at all? — ^I do not tTiinV 
it would be necessary or desirable. 

60600. You could find the men from the villages themselves ? — ^Easily. 

60601. The Baja of Farlakimedi: As a zamindar, what are you interested 
in for the improvement of indigenous agriculture? — ^I am most interested 
in the improvement of indigenous cotton, next to that of indigenous wheat, 
and next to that of indigenous lajri and juari; and then of the indigenous 
leguminous crops too. When I had the water I was very much interested 
in the cultivation of herseenv, 

60602. As far as you personally are concerned^ or for the general improve- 
ment of your surroundings?— For both. I believe that there are chiefly two 
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things necessary for the prosperity of agriculture in Sind: "vrater and the 
habit of breaking and aerating the soil. 

60603. My point is; have you been interesting yourself in the general 
improvement of the country? — ^No, I could not claim that I have exerted 
myself in the cause of the improvement of the agriculture of the country. 

60604. But, as far as the country accessible to you is concerned? — ^Yes, I 
have done my best. 

60605. In what ways? — In improving my cultivation; people then come, 
have a look at it and follow the same methods. 

60606. Have you been helping them to secure the improved strains of 
cotton seed or wheat? — ^Where is the seed available? We have gone without 
seed during the last two or three years. Although there are seed 
stations, we have had no help from them. We have sown very bad seed even 
of 285 and 4F, so that when you go to a cotton field you see Sindhi deshi 
cotton growing along with the American. We cannot get good seed any- 
where. We want the Agricultural Department to know our needs. Without 
this knowledge the experimental stations or demonstration farms will not be 
of much practical utility. 

60607. Have you attempted to approach the Agricultural Department to 
educate them? — I know men in the department fairly well, but stiU I thinle- 
some time will be taken to persuade them to utilise the experience of the 
practical cultivator. It will come in course of time. 

60608. You have taken opportuniti^ to discuss important factors with 
the department? — ^As a matter of fact, discussion is not courted. At timea 
I have had to inflict my views upon them, but, seeing that useless, I have 
not for some time past attempted to do so; I have kept my views and my 
experience to myself. 

60609.^ Then as far as animal husbandry goes, what interest do you take?' 
— ^There is no veterinary organisation in my tract. For instance, I produce* 
a lot of mares, but good stud-horses are not available, and when pests break 
out there is no help. There should be an organisation, but there is none. 

60610. Have you approached the Government on that point? — do nor 
think the Government would fancy my approaching them thus. I do nob see 
any desire anywhere to establish a kind of interchange of ideas between the 
cultivator and the administrator. The Executive Engineer would take it 
very unkindly if I went frequently to represent matters to him. As I have 
said, even periodic consultations are rare, and therefore much of the advan- 
tage which might accrue to the people from the large outlays of Government 
on agricultural and other schemes is lost to the country. The establishment 
of village communities and then interchange of ideas between the village- 
communities and the authorities and research workers is essential; without 
it much improvement cannot be brought about. 

60611. As far as cattle are concerned, what work do you do? — Withr 
regard to cattle, I want bulls on the one hand and the services of a Veterin- 
ary Surgeon on the other. 

60612. Are you interested in creating any special breed of cattle?— We- 
have splendid breeds but we do not make any special arrangement for- 
breeding, 

60613. Are you in favour of selecting cattle for perfection in a certain? 
strain, or by hybridising to create a dual purpose animal? — ^But the refine^ 
ment of breeds will be a luxury. 

60614. You have already got very fine cattle here? — ^They are owned by 
those whose business it is to get a living out of milk and by-products of- 
milk* I have yet to see a zamiudar or a cultivator in Sind who has gone 
in for selecting his animals. 

60615. With regard to fragmentation, you propose that disputes shoul(J 
be settled by panchayats. Are you satisfied with the work that the pan- 
chayats do in other spheres of life? — ^They are in a very bad state now, but 
at one time, as a student of history you know, they were well organised^ 
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"We might go in for necessary modifications in them now, having regard to 
the conditions under which they have to he made to work. 

60616. The Chairman: They were spontaneously organised in the village; 
they were not imposed hy any authority outside the village, were they?-— 
But the organisation has disappeared under the stress of the^ democratic 
ideas which come to the Bast from the West, so that now a kind of com- 
promise is required. 

60617. You do not think the increased communications have had some- 
thing to do with it? — ^No, I do not think so; the villages are in a bad condi- 
tion from other causes. 

60618. Sir James MacKenna: What is the Acala type of cotton to which 
you referred? — ^It is longer stapled, silkier and less amenable to pests. 

60619. Is it Egyptian or American? — ^American. 

60620. Where does it come from.^* — ^The seed was directly imported from 
America. 

60621. By Mx, Henderson probably? — By Dr. 5 Mann. 

60622. So that it is quite recent, is it? — Quite recent. 

60623. What soit of staple is it? — ^It is about one inch and more, and 
silky and white, and the proportion of lint in it is also greater. 

60624. Do you think it is a good type for Sind, or worth following up, 
anyway? — Of course, some little further experiment must be made but it 
seems to me to be a good one. 

60625. Professor Gangulee: Am I to understand that the entire area of 
4,000 acres under you is cultivated by haris? — ^No, less than one-tenth; 
although I own that much land, I am not able to put more than 600 or 700 
acres under any crop. 

60626. But the area you do cultivate, you cultivate through the haris ? — 
And by myself too. 

60627. What portion of the total area do you cultivate as your home 
farm? — ^In the existing conditions I have cultivated about 150 acres myself. 

60628. And that by the employment of labour — ^Yes. 

60629. Paying them cash for their work.? — have two methods; I pay 
them a certain amount per month and I also give them a share, such as 
labomers receive usually from the mujeris, 

60630. Who are the mujeris? — shall explain. There is the zamindar, 
■then, underneath him, the mujeri (managing cultivator); then the hari 
<labouring cultivator), and then the labourer. It is wrong to think that 
anyone who holds about twenty-five or thirty acres does the cultivation him- 
self ; he too will employ labourers. So that the smallest unit is the labourer ; 
then the next unit is the hari, the next unit the mujeris, and the next the 
zamindar. I do away with mujeri and the hari; I employ the labourer and 
that is doing cultivation on my own account. 

60631. Do you grow wheat on your land? — ^I am not able to grow wheat 
because water is not available in the month of October. Wheat has to be 
sown between the 25th October and the 15th November. 

60632. But you did grow wheat; you had Pusa wheat, did yoU not?— I 
grew Pusa 12 and two Punjab varieties, a beautiful variety of Larkana, 
a white variety from Delhi and the Sindhi Kahno (a long bearded variety), 
from which preferably the Italian macaroni is made. ’ 

60633. These varieties you have obtained from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, have you not? — ^No, I got them myself. 

60634. Have you appointed any supervisor to supervise the work on your 
farm? — ^I have fourteen or fifteen supervisors. 

60635. Are they salaried men? — ^They are salaried men. 

60636. What sort of training have they? — ^My college provides no agricul- 
tural training. I am the head cultivator. I am the trainer. 
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60637. None of your students are attracted to sncli training? — No, be- 
cause those amenities which are sought by the educated people are not 
available on my land. 

60638. You have interested yourself in agricultural education; have you 
tried to attract any of your students to farming on your own land? — I aon 
sure I could attract youths if adequate opportunities were afforded me. 

60639. Could you not give them a piece of land and say : “ Come and 
farm here ”? — No; in the first place, my conditions are so imperfect that 1 
could not attract them without some special aid from Government and the 
local bodies. 

60640. You have got the land? — ^Yes. 

60641. You want to impart agricultural education for the benefit of your 
Trovince? — Yes. 

60642. You have control, to a certain extent, over the students here, 
being the Principal of an important college; what are, then, your diffi- 
culties ? — My first difficulty is that I do not know how to live in fair ease and 
comfort, nor do the cultivators, on account of inadequate w.iter supply. 
Secondly, in my villages there are no pucca houses, no dispensaries, no schools 
and no hospitals. 1 wanted to go in for mosques and temples but Hindus 
and Mahommedans have begun to fight; mosques and temples cannot well 
•co-exist. 

60643. Without these amenities to which you refer, agricultui‘al educa- 
tion would be of no use? — ^No, that would be a wrong answer. If agricul- 
tural education of the right type were given, and the people realised the 
value of agricultural industry, then help would be forthcoming from inside 
pud outside in the correction of the defects from which we are suffering. 

60644. You have given us a ladder of associations, beginning from the 
village up to the Province, and you state that these associations are to be 
managed by non-officials. Do you see any non-official agencies at the present 
time which are able to undertake this? — you will excuse my plain 
speaking, the associations have not been allowed to come into existence, and 
hence no associations. 

60645. What do you mean by “ not allowed to come into existence ? — 
On one occasion, 1 was appointed vice-president and on another occasion 
president of an association. The secretary on each occasion was sent for, 
and enquiries made from him as to whether he was going to continue as 
secretary. Then he probably apprehended bad results accruing to him firom 
his continuance in office, and he sent in his resignation. We never operated 
‘even on one occasion. 

60646. But the taluka development association is essentially a non-official 
organisation which receives assistance from Government? — ^The association 
is receiving assistance, and I am requesting the authorities to develop it. 
With its help research will become real, demonstration will become real, and 
the financial condition of the Jiari will be bettered. 

60647. It is hot then true that the Government discourage the formation 
of non-official organisations — ^Hitherto they have discouraged it; there is 
no doubt about it. 

60648. But there are the taluka development associations? — ^This is the 
most recent development; I am thankful for its creation, and I shall be 
thankful for its development also. 

60649. What comments have you to make on the organisation and work- 
ing of the taluka development associations?— Just one, namely, try to get 
hold of those men who combine intelligence with character. Characterless 
people will not be able to do much. 

60650. That is an utopian idea. I want to know what is the present 
criticism you can offer with regard to the organisation and working of 
taluka development associations? — ^According to me, utopian ideas have 
occasioned useful realities. I feel that it is on the stren^h of benevolent 
utopian ideas that we come to be rightly practical. 
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60651. Do you think that the cultivator has found a friend in an organisa- 
tion like the taluka development association? — ^The cultivator is finding a 
friend in the taluka development association and in the co-operative move- 
ment. 

60652. Are you in touch with both these organisations? — ^Yes, to a certain 
extent. 

60653. You told us something about the missionaiy spirit. Do you find 
that missionary spirit among the students? — think it could be easily 
evoked. 

60654. It should be evoked. It is not there? — ^Because it has never been 
evoked. It is there potentially. 

60655. On whom lies the responsibility of evoking that missionary spirit? 
— ^I always feel that the responsibility is shared by two, the people to be 
summoned to co-operate on the one hand and the people who have power to 
summon them on the other. 

60656. In answer to Question 6 (Hi) (c), you refer to hereditary culti- 
vators. Are you really referring to haris? — Haris and zamindars. 

60657. When you say hereditary cultivator, the actual cultivator in thia 
Province being the hari, you are really referring to the hereditary Tiari ? — 
My view is different. I consider myself a cultivator in the truest sense of 
the word. Although, here before you, I look highly urban, I feel that I am 
primarily an agriculturist. 

60658. We appreciate that. I wanted to know whether, when you say 
hereditary cultivator, you are really referring to the zamindar or to the 
Tiari, the actual cultivator? — ^I am referring to both. 

60659. Do you believe in the magic of property? — ^I am not a Bolshevist; 
I do believe in property. 

60660. You hazard a statement with regard to the Deccan Agriculturists^ 
Kelief Act and say that it is a bad Idw, but you have not stated your 
reason? — ^The reason is quite simple. By such laws you make people dis- 
honest. You give them opportunities to run away and evade payment. 

60661. That is your criticism? — ^That is my criticism. 

60662. It makes people dishonest?— Yes, and lowers, therefore, the credit 
of those who do require money. 

60663. In enumerating the causes of dishonesty, you speak of bad moral 
and spiritual training. Will you please explain what you have in mind? — 
have to thank you very much for this question. I feel that no agricultural 
organisation will be truly beneficial if it does not take care of the morals of 
the cultivator. It is on that account very desirable, as I have already stated, 
that there should be, in villages, schools, dispensaries and mosques and 
temples. Arrangements ensuring physical health, mental health and moral 
health must be made in each village. 

60664. You say that all research should be centralised. Do you mean 
that it should^ be financed by the Government of India ? — I have divided re- 
search into higher and local research. I say that higher research ought to 
he centralised, for duplication of research in different Presidencies will only 
lower the standards of research; and then, when we come to adapt the expert 
advice of the central institutions to local conditions, local organisations for 
research ought to be carefully developed. 

_ 60665. You make a reference to rural economics. Is that subject taught 

in your college?— No agricultural subject is taught in my college. 

economics taught? — ^Dconomics is undoubtedly taught, but not 
^th special reference to agriculture, just as botany and biology are taught, 
but without special reference to agriculture. 


60667. Even without special reference to the Sind flora?— Even without 
that, because the laboratory is inadequately equipped, and the Sind flora, 
are not a prescribed subject for any university examination. 

attention was drawn to what you call the pathetic sight 
presented by a B.Ag. selhng boots and shoes as a shop assistant. Why 
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sHoiild you consider it pathetic? — Because, if special training has been 
acquired and if no opportunity is offered tor utilising it, it is a pathetic 
circumstance. 

60669. And yet, you are in favour of creating more B.Ag.’s.P — am in 
favour of creating more B.Ag.’s for research Trork and for the management 
of certain farms. What I am most concerned about is the practical training 
which is required in the case of the cultivator. 

60670. You say that a special educational cess should be levied? — ^Yes. 

60671. Do you think public opinion in yo-ur Province is in its favour — 
I would not content myself with the existing public opinion. I would 
educate it, whenever necessary. The special cesses for the organisation of 
villages on the one hand, and for the provision of higher and technical 
education on the other, should be levied, and the zamindar should be made 
to pay more than he is paying just now. 

60672. Compulsorily? — ^Yes, compulsorily. 

60673. You bring a charge against the agricultural demonstrators, and 
say that the demonstrators should restrain their autocratic or snobbish 
tendencies of behaviour. Have you any experience of demonstrators in this 
Province? — have some. Very few may have misbehaved towards me, but 
they do towards my cultivators, and that is not as it should be. I am 
only indicating that more sympathy is necessary and some more human 
fellow-feeling is required for making demonstrations truly useful. 

60674. Did you talk the matter over with any demonstrator? — ^If my 
views are not sought, I do not offer them. My experience has pointed 
to the fact that one is viewed with disfavour for giving a free expression to 
one’s ideas. I have been out of the Central Cotton Committee simply 
because I spoke out to help the growth on right lines of the Agricultural 
Department here, and I am not on the divisional board, because criticism, 
however just, is not appreciated. 

60675. You say that Government^ should pay more attention to the estab- 
lishment of industries connected with agriculture. Have you any scheme for 
the Government? — Yes, I have a scheme. I spoke of the ghi that could 
be produced by each hart, worth about Rs. 40 or more a season. I would 
recommend the production of jaggery and the pressing of oils, and, to a 
certain extent, weaving too, by the Haris, I do not seek to attach that im- 
portance to hand-weaving which is attached to it by some, because I do not 
like that the agriculturists should be drawn away from agriculture proper. 
If they are free for four months in the year, they should take care to plough 
their land dry, aerate it, and they will thus get more than they ever can by 
migrating to other places or undertaking other labour. 

60676. Is it your suggestion that Government are not aware of the possi- 
bilities of such industries as you have just mentioned? — Government are 
aware of them, but I wish Government would consult the cultivators more 
and aid them to pursue these industries. 

60677, By cultivators, do you mean the men who cultivate the land, or 
the zamindars? — ^I have said that I think certain zamindars to be cultivators 
in the truest sense of the word, and these I include in the term “ cultivator.” 

60678. Mr, Karmi: Speaking about the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
and its practical working, you told one of my colleagues that it has spoiled 
the morals of the cultivators, that it is a bad law. I should Hke you to 
cltar up that point from your practical knowledge? — ^Protected by the Act, 
the cultivator avoids repayment of loans, which leads a zamindar like myself 
not to make advances without interest, which is bad for the cultivator. If 
I cannot help myself, too, when my money is taken away, and if I have no 
remedy, then I must secure myself against risks. 

60679. Is it not the case that after the passing of this Act, as a rule, the 
hania or the sowcar instead of taking a mortgage deed from the cultivator 
insisted on having a sale deed of the land, no matter what the value of the 
land, if the cultivator wanted even a small loan.? — ^To a certain extent that 
is true. 
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60680. It is not also a fact that the needy cultivator passes the sale deed, 
with a promise that he will get back that land on repayment, although that 
promise is generally a bogus one on the part of the bci 7 iiaP““In a few cases^ 
even that does occur. 

60681. Have you noticed cases in which, although the cultivator makes a 
faithful promise of repayment, he knows the transaction is a bogus one from 
the beginning, and wants to have his revenge on the bcinia and never pays* 
back anything at all.P — Quite true, 

60682. And he then rushes into court asking equity from the court, 
although at one time he wanted to have justice? — Quite true, 

60683. And this has spoiled the relationship between the cultivators and 
spoiled the morale of the people to such an extent that no one trusts them?' 

— Perfectly true. 

60684. As an experienced Principal in charge of a college, would you tell 
me if there is a tendency on the part of the students in these days to take to- 
agriculture as a profession, supposing all the necessary facilities, land, 
etcetera, were afforded them? — ^They would be eager to take to agriculture. 

60685. What difaculties do they at present have? — ^There is no land avail- 
able, and no agricultural education. 

60686. In this Province, do you think there are avenues for the educated 
middle class man to make a living by serving as a sort of middleman, by 
taking up land from the zamindar and cultivating it and making a decent 
living out of it? — ^Yes. A middle class man can make a decent living in 
that way, provided water is available. 

60687. The diflGlculty* is not the disinclination on the part of the men, but 
the actual difficulty of getting sufficient water? — ^Yes. 

60688. If a hari can make a living out of the land, why should not a 
matriculate make a living out of it too? — ^He can very easily do so. 

60689. Where is the difficulty? Is water alone the difficulty? — ^According 
to me, that is the only difficulty. 

60690. When the Barrage comes in, and water and land are available, it 
will afford a fair opening for the matriculate youth in this Province to go* 
into land as a profession? — ^Yes, provided the preliminary requisites are 
attended to at once. The banks of the different canals must be raised ai? 
once; otherwise, water, even If it is available, will not be used. I am very- 
eager to use water in the months of April and May, but because the banks 
are low I cannot do so, even when the water is available. 

60691 » You are speaking of existing difficulties, whereas I am envisaging 
the time when there will be no such difficulties, under the new Barrage 
system? — ^I want to point out that there is a danger of these difficulties 
continuing. 

60692. But these difficulties would be common to other professional agri- 
culturists? — Quite true, but to attract educated lads, these difficulties should 
disappear. 

60693. In any case, with these common difficulties, you think there is a 
distinct opening for the educated middle class young man? — ^Yes. 

60694. On page 202, you say : “As far as possible, hereditary cultivators 
should be enabled to remain as cultivators.*’ What do you mean by “ here- 
ditary ** ? — ^According to me, it means one who is engaged in the work of 
cultivation for some considerable time. 

60695. If there is a tenant, he should have some sort of security that he' 
will not be turned out at will; is that what you mean by the word “ heredi- 
tary**?— I have used that word in connection with non-terminable mort- 
gages. You also referred to some bogus arrangement between the borrowing 
hCbTi and the capitalist. I say, these ought to be stopped. While reasonable 
facBities for the recovery of his advances should be afforded to the capitalist, 
any bogus agreements ought to be put an end to, so that those who wish to^ 
continue as cultivators may do so. 
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60696. On the general question of the relationship between the zamindar * 
and the hari in this Province, have you anything to suggest to improve the 
position of the Jtaii ? — The relationship existing now between the two is very 
good ; it IS unnecessarily sought to be made out that the relationship is bad. 

60697. Do you mean to say that the Jiaru are getting, in the conduct of 
their profession, as much good treatment from the zamindar class as they 
should .P — They are treated as children, so far as I see, by some; I do not 
say by all. 

60698. I know, of course, that there must be some good people who treat 
their tenants well, but as a general rule is that the case? — As a general 
rule, on the Jamrao (1 can speak confidently of things as they obtain in the * 
Jamrao tract) there are many men who treat the haris well. Take for 
instance, hlr. Bhurgri, who was there a zamindar on a large scale. When 
he was alive I think he attracted hariSj and he dealt very fairly by them. 

60699. I know there are some enlightened zamindars who do conduct their 
business as landlords precisely in the same enlighted manner as, for instance, 
a landlord in England of the aristocratic class takes care of his tenants, who 
has the desire to improve his land, carries on scientific improvements, and 
gives the fairest possible treatment to his tenants. While that may be quite * 
possible in the case of certain enlightened zamindars in this Province, in the 
case of those who do not behave in this manner have you any suggestions • 
to make? — I think some restrictions should be imposed upon zamindars who 
maltreat haris and it is only right, in the interests of society, that that 
should be done. 

60700. Br, Hyder: What kind of restrictions have you in mind? — have 
not thought out the matter, so that 1 could not say that 1 have a programme 
yet. But I can think it out now and tell you. If a man does not look after 
his agriculture properly and misbehaves, then the village, the inter-village, 
the taluka, the district and provincial organisations should sit to consider 
whether he should not be deprived of his property in the interests of society 
itself. 

60701. That would be a revolutionary change? — ^Yes, but I have always 
fancied the principle underlying Bolshevism, Although the details may be * 
objectionable, this much of the principle is, according to me, to be accepted. 

60702. Mr. Kamat: Would you be in favour of any law as regards 
tenancy? — feel that some enactment is necessary in the case of Sind. 
80,000 acres, 40,000 acres, 50,000 acres, all gathered together in the hands 
of one individual will not, I think, be conducive to public welfare; it will 
lead to disaffection. So, there must be some limit to the size of the holdings, 
although the holdings should not all be small. 

60703. But that sort of condition exists in other countries too, for in- 
stance, in England? — think in the bulk of the property which is not 
managed personally by the zamindar, the har%^s status should be improved. 
He may be made not quite a tenant at will. 

60704 To pass on to another point, are you in favour of the introduction ’ 
of the Punjab Land Alienation Act into Sind? — am against it. It will' 
divide the Hindus and Mahommedans, and it will kill the small holder. It* 
will be most uneconomic. 

60705. Mr. Calvert: Has it killed the small holder in the Punjab .P — 
According to the private information I derived when I attended the Science 
Congress, it has not proved a good measure, but the official report is that it 
is a wholesome measure. 

60706. Has it divided the Hindus and Mahommedans in the Punjab? — 
It has, to a certain extent, and it will be dividing them still more. I am 
definitely of this opinion. Look at the relations subsisting between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans in the Punjab. One cause of the division is this 
Act. 

60707. Mr. Kamat: Did you notice a strong division of opinion as regards 
this Act in ^e Punjab ? — My friends gave me a very bad account of the 
working of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 
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60708. Mt, Jamshed Mehta: On page 202, you are referring to the 
restriction of the agriculturists’ credit by the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act and other Acts. There must have existed certain dif&culties when these 
laws were made. Otherwise, these laws would not have been found neces- 
sary ? — am not unmindful of that too. I feel that the village sowcar must 
behave well, and that there should be some method of correcting him. The 
co-operative movement will be a great corrective, but I do not understand 
why it should be supplemented by special measures. 

60709. Supposing these laws were abolished, what other suggestions would 
you make for seeing that on the one side the hari and on the other side the 
sowcar remains honest? — ^The agency of the village, inter-village, taluka, dis- 
trict, and divisional associations will be very useful. 

60710. Is it your opinion that the village hari has become more dishonest 
since the introduction of these Acts? Or was he dishonest before that too? — 
It will be improper to make any dogmatic statement, but I feel that he has 
become more dishonest in consequence of these special measures. 

60711. Are a large proportion of the haris dishonest, or only a small 
proportion? Do you find such instances only here and there, or are there 
many instances .P — think they are general. Everybody is experiencing this 
trouble, Hindus and Mahommedans, and large and small landholders. 

60712. With reference to your answers to my colleague on the question of 
.the Punjab Land Alienation Act, did you only hear of its ill effects, or have 
you seen with your own eyes that it has done harm to the small holder, or 
that it has created trouble? — 1 could not offer any personal testimony. 

60713. You do feel that if it were extended to Sind, it would create results 
similar to those which you have heard exist in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

60714. Is it from any logical thinking that you have come to that conclu- 
sion, or is it simply because you have heard that it has had bad results in 
the Punjab? — ^My mind, when brought to bear upon it, makes certain sug- 
gestions. If you prevent a man from selling his property to one who will 
bo considered as a non-agriculturist, then he will necessarily be confined 
in his sales to men of his own class ; and he will not get the market price for 
the land he sells. Once again, land will then accumulate in the hands 
of a few, and the evils which attach to large holdings will attach to the 
holdings that will come to be so created. 

60715- How would this create trouble between the Hindus and Mahom- 
medans? — ^An attempt will be made to classify Hindus as non-agriculturists. 
That is how it has been done in the Punjab. 

60716. Mr, Calvert: Are not the vast majority of the Hindus in the 
•Punjab classified as agriculturists? — I must say a large section; the Jats 
especially. I do not know whether the same thing will happen here; if 
the same thing happens here, the evil of the Alienation Act will be reduced 
to that extent. 

60717. The vast majority of Hindus in the Punjab are classified as agri- 
oulturists ? — Some. 

60718. The vast majority? — ^That is not my information. 

60719. Pive-sixths of them are so classified? — ^I must accept your figure, 
because you know better. But then what will be the object of'^the Aliena- 
tion Act in Sind. 

60720. Mr, Kamort : Are those outside' the five-sixths classed by adminis- 
i rative sanction ? — ^Evidently. 

60721. Mr. Jamshed Mehta: On page 203, you say: “The existing 
methods of distributing canal water to cultivators should be made uniform 
What do you mean by that.? — ^Take a canal. Not only the first thirty 
outlets of it should be moduled but the rest too. I say this is a bad 
system of moduling. How will you possibly secure reliable results if in 
some cases there are modules and in other cases there are none. If you 
want to find out whether moduled outlets are really good, then you must 
have them all over the canal. 
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60722. Are you in favour of modules? — I am in favour of them, if they 
can be properly worked; but if the unequal manner of working these 
outlets continues, then I think it is best to have open head harias, 

60723 Do you think a module would be suitable for the rice crop also? — 
T am a believer in modules, provided, of course, they are properly worked. 

60724. On page 203, you make a statement that, in certain instances, 
water at the tails is superabundant. Have you seen that yourself? — have 
seen it myself. 

60725, What is the reason for it? — ^This is the reason: it being an 
accepted principle with the Public Works Department, now, that water 
must be provided for the tail the subordinates turn it into a lucrative 
source of income. 

60726 Have you come across any zamindars who improve the housing 
condition or the educational condition of the haris generally? — have known 
of none; not even one. The reason is that the zamindar themselves are 
badly off. 

60727 You are in favour of an agricultural college for Sind; why do 
you want it? — I am in favour of one first grade college and three inter- 
mediate colleges, one situated in Karachi, another in Nawabshah, and the 
third in Sukkur. 

60728. With a view to induce educated young men to take to agricul- 
ture? — Educated young men are ready; all they want is land. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rao Sahib UDHARAM SHEWAKRAM, Zamindar» Guni, 
District Hyderabad. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (c) I surest that more attention should be 
paid to research in the direction of indigenous crops like the paddy, hajri 
and jua 7 ‘ with the object of increasing xhe outturn per acre of these 
crops. One reads of the average produce of paddy per acre in Italy or 
in Spain as being thirty maunds, whereas it is only ten to twelve maunds 
in Sind. The favourable conditions that give so much produce elsewhere 
may if possible be introduced here. The impression is abroad that Gk)v- 
.ernment devote more attention to cotton and wheat crops that are exported 
abroad than to those which are consumed in India. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — (i) No. 

(ii) All districts in Sind require extension of teaching facilities which 
.are absent especially in rural areas where agriculture is universally practised. 

(iii) Yes, if possible. 

(tv) The attendance in several areas is very thin. The agricultural 
-class especially takes no interest in educating their children. The ^reason is, 
first, that no education is imparted in the agricultural subjects which may 
benefit the boys in their future avocation of agriculture to which they 
have to turn for their whole life; secondly, the parents are too poor to 
spare their children tor any other* engagement than their own domestic or 
agricultural wants. As soon as a boy is five or six years of age he is 
turned to attend to the grazing of the family cattle. As soon as he is 
ten or eleven years old he is turned to attend to the ploughing of his 
field and doing other jobs connected with the crops his father usually raises. 
To induce parents to spare their boys for sending them to the village 
school the hours of attendance must be changed in such a way that the 
boys may be able to help their parents in the daily avocation of their 
life as also to gain experience for themselves in their own line of agri- 
culture by practical work in the field. The hours of attendance should be 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. after return from their morning work in the fields 
and again from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m, after return from the evening work. 
Monthly competitive scholarships from three rupees to ten rupees a month 
should be given to about ten boys in each class to serve as an impetus to 
the parents to spare their boys until a taste is created in them to recognise 
the value of educaton in their children. Education in agricultural subjects 
•should be introduced in each class so as to create a taste for high farming of 
the crops actually cultivated in the locality. To finance this scheme an addi- 
^ional assessment of one anna in the rupee of land revenue should bs 
levied for the purjiose of primary education in rural areas, eai-marked for 
■agricultural education. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The measures of 
demonstration that will succeed effectually in influencing and improving 
the practice of cultivators will be the conduct of demonstration connected 
with the actual crops raised in the locality, in the fields of that locality, by 
ihe Department of Agriculture, so that the cultivators will see for them- 
•selves the results of such demonstration under-existing conditions in their' 
cwn fields and will very easily see the points of difference between their 
own practices and those of the demonstration plots. This will be an 
object lesson which will carry conviction and induce ready adoption. For 
-demonstrations to work effectively and yet economically I should suggest 
that each taluka Inspector of Agriculture should select a typical field in 
a zamindarl wherein to conduct his demonstration by cultivating the 
same paddy crop on the improved system side by side with the cultivator’s 
Md cultivated on the prevailing system. The zamindar should be given, 
in r^urn for the use of his land, that proportion of the produce which ho 
would reap from his own cultivated field. This will be economical to the 
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<departineiit conducting the demonstrations and more effective as an object 
lesson to all the peasants of the village who can observe all the processes 
of improved cultivation. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (c) (/) No. The departments are not 
manned by a sufficient number of workers. Each taliilva must have suffi- 
cient workers to cope with the large area in charge. The members of the 
staff are in themselves not experts in the crops they have to handle tor 
demonstration and therefore not capable of showing results better than 
the existing unsatisfactory ones. 

(li) There is great need of feeder lines to penetrate into the interior 
of agricultural tracts. 

(ill) lioads are extremely bad and unfit for traffic. Motors cannot p^y 
on them with saefty. The taluka local board funds are too meagre I'o 
cope with proper repairs and upkeep cf roads. Greater grants from pro- 
vincial funds should be given to each taluka local board to lielo in ihe 
upkeep of proper roads, 

(ir) The reports of the Meteorological Department such as are issued from 
Simla are not broadcast freely to reach rural areas. Arrangements should 
be made to post up daily telegrams at each taluka headquarter for diffusion 
of w^eather information to all the zamindars. 

(-d) The Postal Department is run too much on financial and profit 
considerations. There ought to be free postal delivery in all the rural 
nllages, at least eveiy second day. The post office refuses to make delivery 
cf post even when a village has undertaken to make good any deficit the 
department may incur in arranging such delivery. The needs of rural 
people are never cared for by the department. I stiongly advocate free 
postal delivery in almost all the big villages in rural areas. 

(vl) The telephone service has been introduced by the Public Works 
Department in some talukas for their departmental use. I should sug- 
gest that this service should be kept open for the use of the agricultural 
public for two or three fixed hours in the day at a nominal fee of two annas 
for five minutes talk so that zamindars may be able to make enquiries 
from headquai-ters about weather conditions and prevailing rates of gram 
in the market so as to guide them in their sales of produce and in other 
affairs, to improve the amenities of rural life. The benefit of this tele- 
phone service may be extended to those zamindars who may wish for a 
-connection with their own field quarters and they may be charged the 
actual cost of such connection with a nominal fee for its regular daily 
use. This will help in forming a link between rural and city life. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) My views regarding the financing of agri- 
cultural operations are that mortgage banks should be started to afford ea^ 
and convenient loans to agriculturists at interest of not more than six 
per cent per annum. The zamindar at present pays twenty to twenty-five 
per cent, interest to the local bcwiia who finances him and the interest 
charges swallow a large part of his meagre produce. The zamindar should 
be given enough money to finance all his Jians who do actual cultivation 
on the bafai system, as these haris are charged twenty-five to thirty per 
cent bv the hania and they find that a large proportion of their produce 
is absorbed in interest charges. In financing his haris the zamindar should 
be bound to charge his haris not more than nine per cent, three ner cent 
being allowed to him to cover the bad debts which will inevitably occur. 
This will save the vast proportion of the actual tiUers of the soil, who 
need relief most, from starvation. 

(b) The Government sj'-stem of taccavi is worked with stingy hands; only 
nominal amounts are given and those amounts only to a very few zamin- 
dars; the rules of recovery are also too stringent. The subordinates in 
handing over amouists of fciccavi make exactions so that in the long run 
the interest swells nearly to what the hania charges. Taccavi should be 
given more libeially and free from exactions. 
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Question 8. — Irrigation. — Foreword . — ^Irrigation is all-important for 
cultivation in Sind as the nught^y river Indus supplies immense quantities 
of water for irrigation. Cultivation on rainfall is insignificant, the average 
annual rainfall being only five or sis inches. After forty or fifty years of 
correspondence Government have at last undertaken the vast scheme of 
the Lloyd Barrage and canal construction works which are intended fco 
supply a perennial, constant and assured supply of water for irrigation, 
almost of all of it flow irrigation. These works will remedy the defects of 
the existing system of irrigation. The defects were those of non-perennial 
supply, lift irrigation, the level of water always varying, the supply never 
being assured for the full period required for maturing the crops. Gov- 
ernment is to be congratulated upon this vast scheme; but this Barrage 
scheme does not embrace the whole of Sind; it leaves out of its operation 
and benefit the southern portion of Sind, comprising the whole of Guni, 
Badin, the major parts of Tando Bago and Hyderabad taluka in the 
Hyderabad district and all the seven talukas of the Karachi district, this 
being the non-barrage zone. The area of fully developed and cultivated 
land in this zone is nearly one-sixth of the whole of Sind; it consists mostly 
of natural gravity flow land cultivated annually, mostly under paddy cul- 
tivation and yielding annually revenue to Government to the extent of 
about 20 lakhs. The Commission may enquire what the actual annual cul- 
tivated area and the assessments are. The Lloyd Barrage, by cutting off 
the level of the Indus below it, is surely going to have a very adverse effect 
upon this non-barrage tract; the natural-flow rice lands will be converted 
into lift lands and these, being low and swampy, will be unfit for hharif lift 
crops and will therefore go out of cultivation. The non-barrage flow rice 
areas will not only be converted into lift but the duration of the supply of 
inundation water to them will be shortened by about forty days, twenty days 
in the month of June and twenty days in the month of September, both 
critical months of the season, so that the variety of the crops usually matured 
would not mature on the short-lived supply. Lower Sind ^ zamin- 
dars consider that the Lloyd Barrage will ruin their lands and their crops. 
The water supply for winter crops from the only existing perennial canal 
in Sind, the Tuleli, will be cut off by the barrage; this will render the 
raising of winter crops impossible. The damage to Lower Sind will be 
immense; Government should realise the magnitude of this and should 
resort to early measures to remedy this evil. The economic loss to the 
zamindars will amount to crores when their valuable lands, which have 
taken ages to be improved and made cultivable, will have been ruined. 
It is no use waiting and see their ruin and then adopting remedial 
measures. 

(a) (1) For reasons given above I advocate the building of another 
barrage with canals on both sides below Kotri for the benefit of the non- 
barrage area, so that a high level of water for flow cultivation may be 
maintained and the same advantages of perennial, constant and assured 
supply secured to this area also. Besides this, the waste of water which 
now occurs from the Indus to the sea will be stopped and water will be 
utilised to the best advantage. 

(2) I also suggest the early construction of the Mehrani Canal for which 
administrative sanction has been given by the Bombay Government and for 
which estimates and plans are already before Government. This canal will 
remove deficiency of supply in the Gaja system and also open out vast 
areas of rich cultivable lands lying in the south of Guni taluka. Nothing 
will improve the economic condition of the cultivator more than an adequate 
supply of irrigation water which should be available throughout the year 
both for summer and winter crops, sho^ild have a constant level throughout 
the year, «hould give flow irrigation and should he assured every day of 
the year in any quantity required for the crops. Given these conditions, 
all the ills of the cultivator will be removed by one stroke. If the culti- 
vator can grow both summer and winter crops he will have no slack season; 
he will have enough and abundant crops to live upon, he could cultivate 
recuperative crops in winter to enrich his soil without manure, so that 
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xhere would be no need for the solution of the problem of his indebtedness; 
his prosperity would be assured and Government would be spared all anxiety 
about hh welfare. I therefore advocate in Sind especially the opening of 
new irrigation works with barrages, regulators and other engineering devices, 
because the capabilities of the Indus are very great and it only requires to 
be harnessed. The question of the poverty of the agriculturist will then 
be solved. The dijB&culties in the way of the extension of irrigation facili- 
II es in this Province are want of a bold policy of Government and the lack 
of funds for such works, though Government even now do it very well. 
Almost all Government irrigation works are paying adequate interest to 
Government and should be extended and carried into every nook and corner 
of the Province. 

(b) Before I offer my remarks regarding the existing methods of distri- 
bution of canal water to cultivators, I would beg permission to press upon 
the attention of this Commission the widespread complaint of zamindars 
of Sind, concerning the inefficient way in which the Government canals 
are maintained by the Irrigation Department. The river Indus carries 
a large amount of silt which gets deposited in the beds of canals and 
which has to be removed before the inundation season to enable the canals 
to draw a sufficient depth of water. Even when the inundation is the lowest, 
the deeper the cleared bed the more efficiently will the canal draw a 
discharge of water to cope with the requirements of cultivation. In dis- 
cussing this subject of clearance of canals I cannot do better than quote, 
verbatim, the following paragraphs of a petition dated the 30th September 
1S>S!5, submitted to the Collector of Hyderabad, by the Zamindar Associa- 
tion, Tando Division, on the subject of clearance of canals: — 

“ I will take this opportunity of drawing your attention as forcibly 
as I can to the obligations under under which Government lies, 
for spending a certain definite percentage of the land revenue 
of the Province of Sind on the clearance and the improve- 
ment of the Government canals. These obligations have been 
utterly forgotten and because they have been forgotten for a 
good long time, I venture to think that the more reminders 
my association addresses to Government, the more effective 
they will be in procuring sufficinet funds for canal clearance. 
I am, therefore, taking up the old history to remind Govern- 
ment of the obligations they incurred^ in the long past, which 
have been buried in oblivion, but which they have to observe 
faithfully now, 

Oolonel Merewether, the Commissioner in Sind, wrote in his Beport 
No. 1260, dated the 8th April 1874 as follows: — 

The management of canals will best be left to the irrigational 
establishment in communication and co-operation with the 
revenue officers. Irrigation is now being better arranged for, 
than was ever intended before, and in a few years with suffi- 
cient funds put at the disposal of officers, the main feeders 
should only be cleared by Government. In the time of the 
Amirs this was done by statute forced labour. We abolished 
that system as most vexatious, which it was, and in place of 
labour, we took a certain amount per acre of cultivation under 
the name of hakabo or water rate, such as was reckoned to be 
necessary and sufficient to keep the Government canals in effi- 
cient order. To prevent the zamindars being harassed by a 
number of rates this hakabo was merged in one sum taken 
as land revenue and was included in the terms of settlement. 

The hakabo with a revenue of nearly thirty lakhs derived solely 
from canals amounted to a little over five lakhs per annum 
and this sum ought to have been expended yearly on the canals, 
but since 1867 only 8| lakhs could be allotted out of the funds 
at the disposal of the Bombay Government. Occasionally 
extra sums have been given, but as often as not, they came 
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too late to be of use, or from the previous neglect of the canals’ 
these additions were still very insufficient. 

I have lately urged that five lakhs should be the annual grant 
in future. This is only just; it is less than what is really 
taken from the people, still, expressly for this purpose, though 
no longer shown into account. If it be regularly granted, the 
cry of deficient canal clearance will soon cease.’ 

I beg to be excused for reproducing verbatim the three paragraphs 
from the letter of the Commissioner in Sind. The importance' 
of the subject, however, necessitated this long quotation. It proves 
three things : first, that the special haJcabo was levied from zamindars 
for clearance of canals ; secondly, that it was merged into the general 
assessment for the sake of convenience of recovery; and thirdly, that 
the amount so levied is not being spent upon clearance but is 
being diverted to other purposes with the result that there is 
complaint of deficient clearance. 

Colonel Lambert, Collector of Karachi, wrote as follows : — 

‘Our settlements in Sind are only half settlements. We settle what' 
shall be paid to us for the use of land and water, but we‘ 
entirely leave our own part of the bargain. I look upon it 
as utterly useless to expect any settlements to do permanent 
good, unless, at the time of fixing assessment for the land and 
water, we also bind ourselves to spend a fixed proportion of 
the income in supplying the water. In conclusion I would 
again urge the advisability, nay the absolute necessity, of setting 
apart at the time of settlements, as one of the conditions 
of it, a fixed proportion of the income for expenditure on 
canals.’ 

I shall now quote from the letter of Colonel Haig, the Settlement Officer, 
who wrote under his No. 258, dated the 9th August 1873, as 
follows : 

* Turning to the question of the Government management of canals, 

I quite concur in the opinion that grievous injustice is done* 
under our settlements by the inadequate expenditure on clear- 
ing and maintenance. The settlement is made on the sup- 
position that all Government canals will be maintained during' 
the whole term of the lease in thorough efficiency and when 
this is not done a breach of faith is committed. 

The obligation of Government to keep up thorough efficiency is lost 
sight of, when set against the exigencies of Imperial administra- 
tion. 

No policy could be more diort-sighted than that of grasping at every* 
rupee of revenue and stinting outlay on works, which are the 
essential conditons of obtaining any revenue at all.’ 

Colonel Haig is very outspoken, and the complaint against Govern- 
ment of breach of faith has become much stronger and louder 
to-day than it was in 1873. Out of a revenue of thirty lakhs, the 
Uakabo amounted to five lakhs or sixteen per cent, on the estimate 
of Colonel Merewether, and he complained that only 3i lakhs were 
spent on clearance only. That was in 1873. To-day, the land 
revenue of Sind amounts to more than a crore of rupees and the 
Jidkaho at the above rate would amount to over sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. How much does the Government spend out of the sixteen 
lakhs on clearance? I have not got the figure, but if I put* 
it at three lakhs I do not think I am very much outside the 
mark. The balance of thirteen lakhs is diverted and swallowed 
up for other objects and thus misappropriated from the view 
point of the zamindars. I have got ihe figures for Guni taluka 
for twenty-eight years from 1893 to 1920, which I am attaching 
as an appendix to this letter. It shows that instead of spending 
sixteen per cent (the old Jmhaho) Government is spending only 
3*5 to 4 per cent, on clearance. What is true of Guni talnka, is 
true of the other talukas of the Province. This growing misap- 
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plication of the zamindars’ money has put most of the canals in 
a state of through disorder. The cleaiance is done most imperfect- 
ly. The tails are never cleared, and there the silt deposits are 
SIX to seven feet deep or more. No water can therefore reach 
the tails. Instead of clearing the canals, the engineers have begun 
to set about reducing karia heads. This is like treating the eyes, 
when the seat of the disease is in the stomach. The ocular 
demonstration held under the orders of the Hon'ble Mr. Oowasji 
Jehangir should serve as an eye opener to the engineers; they 
should now transfer their affections from reduction of karia heads 
to thorough and systematic clearance of canals, to raising em- 
bankments and otherwise widening the basins so as to bring more 
water into the canals. They should give no peace to Government 
until they get more money from Government for clearance; the 
more the engineers clear the canals, the more satisfactory will 
their condition be. The late Mr. (afterwards Sir) H. E. M. James 
who was Commissioner in Sind for a long number of years, bore 
testimony to the necessity of clearance of canals. He wrote: — 

* I need not say that nearly evei*y thing depends on canals being 
properly cleared every year. The Indus water carries with 
it a much larger amount of silt in solution than any other 
river known in India. Led off from slowly flowing canals, this 
silt is deposited in their beds and if not carefully removed 
every year, the canal becomes choked up. A district with 
canals in order means a district where there is a certainty of 
cultivation, and every incentive to extend it, a district where the 
cultivators must be, if they wish it, happy and prosperous. If 
the canals are out of order and not looked after, as they 
ought to be, the reverse will surely be the case.’ 
y-n pressing this demand of the zamindars, vis., to spend the hahabo 
or sixteen per cent of the land revenue on canals, to the attention 
of Government I have to rely upon your support. My association 
has asked me to seek your good offices in this matter. You are the 
head of tfie district you have been in Sind for a sufficiently long 
time to be in touch with the requirements of the zamindars. Yon 
know where the shoe pinches and if you will lend to the complaints 
of the zamindars your powerful support in the same way as did 
Colonel Haig and Colonel Merewether in olden days. Government 
will know that we have a just claim. We want you to strengthen 
our hands, to get Government to listen to us. Our request ^ to 
Government, in one word, is to keep to their word of spending 
sixteen per cent of the revenue upon canal clearance, to earmark 
that amount in the budget every year and to insist that it should 
be spent, so as to bring the Sind canals to the highest pitch of 
efficiency. 

This will not only benefit the zamindars whether at the head or tail, 
but will also increase the revenue of Government. Of late the 
land revenue from Sind instead of increasing, has been decreasing. 
Please ponder over the following figures for the whole of Sind. 


Average of 5 years ending. 

Total area 

Authorised rice 

cultivated. 

cultivation. 

1917-18 . 


5,823 &16 

1,305,185 

1922-33 . 

. . . . . - • i 

s,mm 

1,049,660 


This table discloses a sad tale. Government is nob thriving. Why? 
because it does not spend sufficient money upon its canals.^ Gov- 
ernment is like an unwise zamindar whose demands upon his income 
are so great that he does not spend enough money o-n clearing his 
water conrse. The result is that there is not enough water to irrigate 
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his fields and he is getting poorer and poorer every day. Yon will* 

thus not only be obliging the zamindars, bnt will be serving the 

interests of Government, if yon snpport onr demand. My associa- 
tion will owe you a deep debt of gratitude if, before leaving the dis- 
trict, you will get Government to faithfully sanction our funds 
(levied from us for specified purposes of clearance) for the needs of 
the canals’’. 

Now it will be seen that clearance of canals has been neglected by the* 
Irrigation Department for the simple reason that they allege that any 
clearance made is filled up with silt immediately within a month of the 
canal’s flowing and therefore all expenditure incurred is wasted. But I 

beg to point out that the deeper bed of a canal is required only for the 

one month of June, when the innundation is lowest because it is indispen- 
sable that the sowings of crops like paddy should be started at the earliest 
in June, and finished at the latest by the end of July before the rains set 
in to give the best outturn. The deeper bed of a canal is not required 
when innundation is high in the months of July and August. If a good and 
early start is given to sowings the success of the crop is assured and if 
this success is attained all costs on deep clearance are made to the best 
advantage. The engineer does not realise that timely and early sowings 
if started well mean all in all to the cultivator. I therefore advocate that 
-shorough clearance of canals, both deep and wide, should be made by the 
Irrigation Department. But I must admit that deep clearance can be 
dispensed with when the level of innundation can be artificially raised 
and kept constant throughout the season of cultivation in the canal length 
from the months of April, May or Jiine in the same way as is proposed 
to be done by means of the Lloyd Barrage under construction; and all 
the annual cost on clearance can be saved to Government. But until this 
is done all economy on clearance will be at the cost of successful culti- 
vation and the good outturn of crops. If another barrage is constructed 
below Kotri for Inwer Sind, expenditure on clearance could well be 
diminished: but until this is aoconmlished it is positively injurious to* 
minimise expenditure on clearance. But before the Kotri barrage comes, 
it will be of advantage to have many more regulators in' big Government 
canals at short distances to give a constant level of water, and then too* 
deep clearance can be avoided. Within 80 miles of the Fuleli canal there 
IS only one Alipur regulator, whereas there is need for three or four 
more such regulators. Regulators must precede abandonment of deep 
clearance. But these regulators should not be used for rotations' but for 
supplying constant levels throughout the season. 

Gomiug now to the question of the distribution of canal water to culti- 
vators, I beg to state that the present methods of distributing waters to* 
the tail ends of the canals is fraught with a great many difficulties. 
If distribution could be effected in a manner which would not curtail the 
existing supply enjoyed by cultivators for ages, or if it could be accom- 
plished without cutting off the area of a holding usually cultivated, no 
zamindar at the head of a canal has cause for complaint; but when on 
an old pre-British canal like the Fuleli the existing outlets are reduced 
in dimensions and consequently the usual area under cultivation is diminish- 
ed and many cultivators’ lands thrown out of cultivation, a hue and 
cry is naturally raised. All measures for reduction of outlets, commencing 
with open masonry heads and then the Punjab pattern or other patterns, 
have failed to restrict the water to the extent desired by the Public Works 
Department. Lastly, the module system of outlets is being introduced 
with success from the point of view of the engineers; but the zamindars 
condemn them strongly, as these sluices have successfully served to diminish* 
not only the discharge of their original outlets, but have reduced the level 
of the waters which the zamindars require for their lands. This process 
has merely robbed the outlets of the head portions of the canals and trans- 
ferred water to the tails, i.e^, the tail portion of the canal has become the 
head portion and the head portion the tail. The zamindars at the head 
look upon this policy as ** robbing Peter to pay Paul.” The zamindars 
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prefer wide, deep and open outlets of masonry, for this reason, that with 
the lowest inundation and the smallest discharge, their supply should be 
enough to meet the requirements of their cultivation. A rice cultivator 
is anxious to finish his transplantation before the end of July, as after 
that the rains set in and make paddy cultivation unprofitable. With 
1 educed heads and reduced levels, cultivation is retarded and prolonged, 
the chances of good crops are lost to the zamindar and he has good cause 
for complaint. The zamindar urges therefore that before any modules 
are introduced in the openings of their water-courses, the Irrigation 
Officer must secure constant level and constant discharge of the Govern- 
ment canal such as to defy the vagaries of the Indus, by means of regula- 
tors in main as well as feeder Government canals like the Fuleli and its 
branches. ^ Not only this, but they desire that by means of another 
barrage like the Lloyd Barrage, the non-barrage area also should come 
under the command of a barrage below Kotri so that the frequent falls of 
the Indus level may be avoided. Modules have been introduced in hot haste 
in canals with fluctuating levels and they have failed to make equitable 
distribution. What the zamindars suggest is that the Irrigation Depart- 
ment should not adopt half-measures which put the cart before the horse. 
First, constant supply should be secured by barrages and regulators, and 
then modules introduced, as without constant and assured supply modules 
are doomed to failure. It is therefore imperative that the Kotri barrage 
should first be undertaken. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) In my part of the country, i.e.. Lower 
Sind, most of the land is under flow by natural gravitation and is therefore 
used for paddy cultivation. Continuous annual cultivation of rice has made 
the_ soil water logged, especially when it consists of deep dhoros (depressions) 
which lodge water from two to six feet in depth and where water accu- 
mulates and remains even for three or four months after the paddy crop 
is removed. In such tracts all the surrounding higher uncultivated lands 
which flow irrigation cannot reach have become converted into large areas 
of usa/r land unfit for the growth of any crop. This condition of water- 
logging has been the result of want of drainage in the country. There 
are many irrigation channels cutting across the country which fill all the 
low lying areas with water but there is no channel to drain away the 
excess water. The Irrigation Department has never paid ‘any serious 
attention to providing drainage channels to every .tract under cultivation. 
The result has been that all uncultivated lands above the reach of water 
have been rendered kallar {usar) and therefore quite unproductive. The 
drainage of a country should be held to be as important as its irrigation 
and the two must go hand in hand. The following are the evils which 
want of drainage works has caused in Lower Sind: — 

(1) All the available uncultivated land adjacent to paddy lands has 

been made unfit for the growth of any crop. 

(2) The soils under cultivation of paddy have become too water- 

logged and full of noxious weeds that overcrowd the actual 
crops. 

{3) The water in the field becomes stagnant by long accumulation 
and does not lend that vigour to the crop which fresh silted 
water can give. 

<4) The outturn of the crop per acre is much reduced on this account. 

.<()) Paddy is subjected to various crop diseases under the condition 
of excessive moisture. 

(6) The whole country under flood produces malaria of the worst 
type which is dangerous both to" human beings and the cattle 
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that live in the locality. Malarial fever attacks all the m- 
hahitants of the village, and the cultivator with all his family 
lies low in his hut, fever-stricken for days together, while 
his paddy crop is shedding grain on the ground because there 
is nobody to reap the over-ripe field. 

(7) If there is any accidental breach in a canal or a heavy shower 
of rain, the cultivated land gets overflooded, the paddy crop 
overtopped by water, and there is no way to drain this 
water away to save the crop. Thus, immense loss of crop occurs 
to hundreds and thousands of acres by the lodgment of water. 
The rains of 1927 in Lower Smd have wrought havoc in the 
country, destroying crops and cattle of the value of several 
lakhs of rupees. Because there was no drainage, continuous 
rainfall for five or six days with a fall of fifteen to twenty-five 
inches made a swamp of the whole country, water rushing into- 
the dwelling-houses of the people at midnight. The mud 
houses crashed, the belongings of the people were washed away. 
They made rafts of their cots and saved their own lives and 
the lives of their womenfolk and children with great hard- 
ship, suffering numerous privations, being without food, cloth- 
ing or shelter. The crops were of course ruined by the lodgment 
of water for several days after the rains. Even the fall of 
eight inches or so of ram in 1926 caused great damage to 
crops and low lying villages. 


It is essential that the Public Works Department should realise the 
gravity of this situation and made a bold effort to provide effective drainage 
channels for all the fields and villages. If Government is beset with difficulty 
regarding finance for drainage works, I am sure all cultivators will 
be glad to contribute an additional revenue of four annas per acre for 
every acre of land under cultivation which can be provided vdth proper 
drainage. The proceeds of this cess may be ear-marked for drainage works 
and utilised to cover the interest charges of the capital invested in drainage 
works. The Public Works Department should undertake this work at once 
and save the people from disaster which occurs almost every year to a 
small or large extent, 

(ii) Much alkali land is lying waste in Lower Sind which could easily' 
be improved and rendered cultivable if abundant canal silted water were 
to flow on to it, and the soil were brought under rice cultivation. In the first 
two years of its cultivation it gives meagre crops, but from the third year 
the salts disappear and normal crops of paddy can be reaped from it. Most 
of the alkali or JcaUar lands, as they are called in Sind, are above the level 
of flow water, but wherever by means of regulators the level of water has 
been raised to them for flow, they have successfully been made cultivable. 
If the now barrage below Kotri is built it could provide a higher level of 
water in the river, canals and streams and a very large area under hallar 
could then be reclaimed, with great advantage to the State. Similarly other 
unoultivable lands now lying waste, whether half sandy or half hallar , could 
be br6ught under rice cultivation as well, and thus improved in texture because 
the silt of the Indus has renovating power, and rice can adapt itself io 
any texture of the soil. Rice though a favourite with the Sind culti- 
vator is not looked upon with favour by the Irrigation Department for the* 
reason that it consumes nearly twice as much water as the dry crops, hajH 
and jvar, though it pays nearly twice the assessment of dry crops. It has 
earned this disfavour from the engineers and revenue officers for this 
reason also, that it causes malaria in the tracts where it is grown. But 
my experience as a cultivator of thirty-three years standing (under the- 
existing conditions of water supply) gives the first place to it in point 
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of net profit, on account of the ease with which it is planted and com- 
paratively smaller expenditure its cultivation requires. I think the' 
prejudice^ with which it is looked upon by the authorities is undeserved, and 
the restriction upon its further cultivation which the authorities have im- 
posed is uncalled for and detrimental to the real interests of the cultivator. 
The advantages which rice cultivation afford may be enumerated belov/. 

Rice can be cultivated for twenty to thirty years successively, every 
year, on the same soil after the soil is newly broken under the plough, 
without incurring any cost of manuring. It gives as net profit more than 
any other cereal crop. If the soil is old and has been cropped many 
years successively, then it is left fallow during one hhaiif and sown with' 
rahi the same year, rice being repeated next hharif with a nice yield. 
In fact it renovates its vitality at once and the silted water of the Indus 
is sufficient to maintain its vigour fiom year to year. Other dry crops 
like hajrij juar, cotton and tobacco cannot be cultivated on the same land 
repeatedly from year to year without manuring, which process costs about" 
ten rupees to twenty rupees an acre if the soil is manured with farm- 
yard manure. This, however, is so scarce that it cannot be applied to 
extensive areas of annual cultivation, so that practically, where a zamindar 
or han cannot invest much money on manure and where manure is scarce 
or unavailable, it is natural that the cultivator should show his preferences 
for rice cultivation. In fact it is essentially a crop for a poor man with 
little capital, the only thing needed for it-s successful growth being » 
plentiful supply of uninterrupted water throughout the season. The only 
thing that decreases its yield is want of drainage of the soil. If at intervals 
the soil could be drained of its stagnant supply, and then again refilled’ 
with fresh silted water from the canal, it could double its produce. But at 
present Government policy has been to starve it out, and to discourage its 
further extension. This is a mistaken policy. Instead of building drainage 
works to drain off excess water and thus avoid malarial conditions in the 
locality, they have discarded the crop, which has found so much favour with 
the ryot. Again, rice is grown in low-lying marsh, ditches and depressions, 
lu which no other crop can be grown. Rice, being an aquatic plant, can 
stand much water, whereas other crops will wither and die if water is 
lodged long at their roots. Further, under favourable conditions, the same 
rice soil, after the rice is harvested, can be ploughed on the same moisture 
and sown with winter pulse crops in the same year, yielding additional profit, 
besides providing valuable green fodder for cattle in winter when such -fodder 
is scarce throughout the country. Such second pulse crops are universally 
grown in Upper Sind, renovating the soil with nitrogen from the air through 
the nodules in their I'ootlets. But in liower Sind, on account of want of 
drainage, the soil cannot get dry enough in time to be sown with a pulse- 
crop and hence the soil is denied the advantages of enrichment by, the 
growth of pulse crops after one, two or three years’ cultivation has made- 
it necessary. Given a plentiful supply of water and efficient drainage in 
Lower Sind, rice soils conld produce bumper rice crops and rich second 
crops of i)ulses as well, with all the benefit of green fodder for winter from* 
year to year. 

(6) (ti) In my experience as zamindar, I have observed that my lands, 
(in dehs Moya and Sethiari-Guni, district Hyderabad) were mostly lift lands 
from the year 1894 to 1906, cultivated under bajri, as the water supply 
was scanty and unreliable, and the net revenue to Government out of 
cultivation yaried from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 at the most. All the lift 
land was pure rich clay-loam perfectly sweet, with only a few patches of 
alkali Jcallar soil. Sweet water could be had in wells at a depth of 30 
feet from the sub-soil sandy layer. In the year 1906 Government cut a 
mew canal called the Karyowah, the supply of water on that account im- 
proved, and lift lands could be commanded by flow water. Lands situated' 
in the dhoros, i.e., depressions, which were formerly cultivated under rice 
with partial success, got a more steady supply of water and bore better 
rice crops. Some of the former lift lands, now commanded by flow water 
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alsOj weie brought under rice cultivation. After a few years’ cultivation 
under rice, the area under rice cultivation expanded and the same dehs 
which yielded a revenue not exceeding Its. 1,000 began to yield a revenue 
•of Rs. 4,000 a year. But unfortunately, during the rains the lands used to 
be overflooded from the Government extensive waste lands lying to the north, 
the crops being entirely destroyed with immense loss to the cultivators, 
and gradually they became water-logged. The cultivated land being sur- 
rounded b;^ high land all round, there was no way to drain out the excess 
water wlaioh. lodged for several months. Some sweet lands that were above 
the reach of flow water and were cultivated under lift crops, became kallar 
infected, and are now quite uncultivable. Alkali salts were deposited 
on the top in a thick layer of about a foot deep. This can only be culti- 
vated under rice if the water in the Government canal attains a higher 
level by means of regulators in the Fuleli or a barrage over the Indus 
at Kotri. Rice is the only crop that can improve such lands. With regard 
to the sub-soil water, it is now found that its level has risen by about 
•twenty feel so that a well dug now gives water at a depth of ten to twelve 
feet instead of thirty feet as before. All the surrounding lands, formerly 
sweet and above the reach of flow water, have turned kallar. This marked 
deterior.ation in the soil has come about within my own observation within 
the last twenty years. 

(c) The measures which Government should take to reclaim areas which 
have gone out of cultivation on account of kallar are: — 

1. Raising of water level in Government canals by means of regulators 

to command such lands with flow water. 

2. To allow rice to be grown in such lands, as silted water from the 

canals is bound to neutralise the salts in the soil and render 

the soil cultivable. 

3. To provide drainage channels in every tract to carry the salts 

away from the soil and render it sweet. 


Question 16. — ^Animal Husbanduy. — (a) (i) For the improvement of 
breeds of livestock I would suggest that Government supply bulls of the best 
breed free of cost to zamindars who take interest in breeding, so that the 
existing breeds may improve and supply strong plough or draught cattle, 

(ii) Betterment of dairying industry -Qualified men in agriculture 
and dairying may be encouraged to open private dairies by means of sub- 
isidies, grant of pasture lands for dairy i^oh cattle and other necessary 
facilities. 

(b) (i) and (ii) Overstocking of common pastwres and absence of enclosed 
pastures. — Sind being a rainless country and having canals which afford 
irrigation for three or four months in the year, pasture is very scarce. 
For nearly six months in the year all- the cattle have to live on dry fodder 
which is not available in sufficient quantities and does not provide nourish- 
ment either for the plough or the milch cattle. Besides that, even in the 
season when canal water is available, there is hardly any pasture land in 
the village, much less necessary water supply for the irrigation of pastures, 
as the greed of zamindars has utilised for cultivation all the available 
land and the cattle have to roam about in a semi-starving condition. I would 
suggest that every village should compulsorily be supplied with twenty to 
fifty aOTes of pasture land for the free grazing of the village cattle, and 
the Irrigation Department should supply water for this area free of charge. 
If suitable Government land is not available for this purpose near the 
vfllage site, land should even be acquired and reserved for pastures. Further, 
zamindars may be encouraged to maintain pasture lands by remission of 
the present assessment. But construction of the barrage below Kotri by 
supplying perennial water would remedy -this want. 
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(c) The months in which the cattle experience shortage of fodder most 
are the months of May and June when the dry stored fodder has been 
consumed and the green fodder has not yet sprung up. It is from the 
month of August, and after the rains, that green fodder is made available, 
■t^hen the condition of the cattle improves somewhat. But in rice growing 
ti^acts it is not possible to keep the cattle for a long while after transplant- 
ation when the tract becomes infested with mosquitoes on account of the 
water-logged condition of the soil. Most of the cattle migrate to high 
lands where, too, if there is no abundant rainfall, the green fodder is scarce 
and the cattle are famished. 

Question 17. — Agbicultueal Industeibs. — (e) Yes, there is much scope for 
work by Government; for instance, in Lower Sind where the staple crop 
is rice and rice straw is to be had in abundance, and is simply thrown 
away and burnt, some machinery for manufacturing paper from rice straw 
should be a very useful supplementary industry for providing em- 
ployment for the poor peasantry. 


Question 24. — ^Atteacting Capital. — (o) The necessary steps to induce 
a larger number of men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture 
are: — 


1. To throw open, to men of capital or to registered agricultural com- 
panies with capital in hand, formed with the object of carrying 
on agriculture, large areas of Government waste land with 
facilities from the Irrigation Department to cut new canals 
for the cultivation of such tracts, because Government cannot 
cope vith so much expenditure and capital required for such 
a vast area still lying uncultivated. 1\’aste lands should be 
given to such companies on nominal value or full value to 
be recovered gradually in ten or twenty instalments. 


2. To grant all facilities to such individuals or companies in the matter 
of acquiring lands for the passage of canals or embankments 
if these are necessary. 


At present men of capital and enterprise are literally kept out of the 
domain of agriculture by Government and no encouragement is forthcom- 
ing. The original occupants or their descendants have been granted special 
privileges and these men stick to their ancestral traditions and have no* 
ambition for any improvements on the old system of cultivation. These 
men are very conservative and worshippers of the past only. They are in 
fact only parasites. The present policy of Government is retrograde and it 
should be entirely changed to improve agriculture. 


Men of education and experience in agriculture, if interpersed in all 
talukas, will serve as an object lesson to all the uneducated mass ot 
zamindars, and I am strongly of opinion that reform in agricultural 
practices can come only by ocular demonstrations, which such men of enter- 
prise and capital will provide. 

(6) The factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are: — 

(a) want of education, (b) ignorance of the existence of any better 
methods on account of their narrow outlook, (c) conservative 
habits, (d) want of enterprise, (e) deep-rooted belief that no 
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effort will avail them except what God has destined for them, 
(f) want of capital which they cannot raise even for their 
'barest wants without heavy interest, and (g) patronising policy 
towards the so-called hereditary class of cultivators. 
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APPENDIX {vide para. 12). 

Statement^ submitted by xciiness, showing collection of revenue, cost of 
clearance and percentage of the latter to the former, in the year 
1871-72 and from 1893-94 to 1921-22. 

In Talttka Gtjni. 


Year. 

1 

Collection of 
land revenue. 

2 

Cost of 
clearance. 

3 

Percentage of 
Col 3 to Col. 2a 

4 








Be. 

as. 


1S71-72 


- 




• 


21,534 

... 

1893-94 







1,55,178 

27,059 

17 

1894-95 



• 




1,65.136 

31,744 

13 

1896-96 



• 




1.52,825 

31,662 

20 

1896-97 







1,83,106 

26,760 

14 

1897-98 



- 




1,94,453 

23,828 

12 

189&99 



• 




1,69,629 

22,505 

13 

1899-1900 



. 




1,54,591 

29,708 

19 

1900-01 







2,00,399 

30,163 

15 

1901-02 



. 

« 



1,48,762 

23,310 

16 

1902-03 



. 
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Oral Evidence. 


60729. The, Chairman' Rao Sahib Udharam Shewakram, you are of the 
district of Hyderabad? — ^Yes. 

60730. What has been your occupation? — ^My occupation is agriculture; I 
am a zamindar agriculturist cultivating my own lands. 

60731. Cultivating yourself? — myself through my haris; I give personal 
attention. 

60732. Have you any home farms at all? — ^No. 

60733, You are anxious, I see, that the agricultural research organisation 
should pay more attention to food crops which are consumed in India? — ^Yes, 
to indigenous crops. 

60734. That is, hajri and /iMzri. Has the department succeeded in intro- 
ducing any agricultural improvements which have been successful in your 
own neighbourhood? — ^None that I know of. 

60735. I see that on page 221 you suggest that the value to the parents of 
the boy’s services in various directions makes them disinclined to send him to 
school? — ^That is true. 

60736. You suggest that arrangements should be made to allow the boy 
to work on the farm and go to school as well? — ^Yes. 

60737. What sort of a day’s work is a boy of seven expected to do? — He is 
sent to graze the cattle. 

60738. At what time does he start out in the morning? — Early in the 
morning, at seven or eight. 

60739. At what time does he get back ? — ^At eleven or twelve. 

60740. Does he again go out? — ^He again goes out at four or five. 

60741. When do you suggest that he should go to school? — have suggested 
that he should attend the school from two to five. Then again he would 
go to the fields and return, and after that attend the school at night. 

Rao Sahib, you were no doubt a very industrious boy, but do you tbiTilr 
that, if you had been out in the morning to attend to the cattle and had 
returned at noon, and then sat down in a somewhat stuffy school room and had 
had levelled at your head some of those extremely dull lessons from which we 
have all of us suffered, you would have remained awake? I, at least, could 
not have done so. 

60742. Would you attach any importance to the improvement of communi- 
cations in Sind? — I attach great importance to it. In fact it is a very im- 
portant factor in the growth of trade and commerce ; there should be com- 
munications between rural areas and urban areas. 

60743. In your answer to Question 8, you attach great importance to 
silt clearance? — ^Yes. 

60744. I suppose there is a limit to the advantage of silt clearance. Ts it 
any gocni going deeper and deeper below the gradient ?— What I say is that 
clearance should be made at a point where the lowest inundation can reach 
it. We have to safeguard the crops and enable them to mature; for this 
water is required at^a particular time and should be stopped at a particular 
time. If the canal is dug deep, even in low inundation we can get enou^ 
water to start cultivation. If the bed of the canal is high, then the canal 

• ^ and we cannot get any water to cultivate. It must be borne in 
mind that the duration of the inundation is short and we have to ripen our 
crops within that time : unless we start quite early there is a danger that 
inundation may end early and our crops may not mature. We have to clear 
om own Jcarias also ; we clear so as to catch the lowest inundation ; we take 
this prudent measure for meeting the vagaries of our river. “V^en we have 
spent three to four thousand rupees on our clearance, we have a ri^t to 
expect Government to clear their own canals in sufficient depth to give us 


60745. After all, it is no use clearing a little here and there, regardless of 
^e ^adient: water cannot run uphill?— Every canal has low and high lands. 
There! are some lands which will not be reached even in the highest floods, but 
there are owier lands which are reached by the lowest inundation. 
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60746. I observe that in ansTrer to Question 9 you suspect that the Irriga- 
tion Department is viewing with disfavour any cultivation of rice although, 
a.ccording to you, rice pays twice the assessment that hajri pays, the water 
charge being twice as much. What makes you think that the Irrigation 
Department does not like rice? — ^There is the Commissioner's circular which 
places a general restriction on the cultivation of nee. For instance, adjacent 
to my own lands there are lands suitable for rice, but they would not be 
granted at all. 

60747. But the Commissioner has no natural prejudice against rice; why 
has he imposed this restriction? — ^He has imposed it because he thinks it 
takes more water and makes the climate more damp and more unhealthy. 
But we teel that with regard to certain lands we have no choice but to cultivate 
rice ; rice will grow there better than any other crop ; the very first rain will 
swamp any other crop ; only rice can resist the onslaughts of water. 

60748. On page 223 you express great concern about the effbet, in certain 
districts of Lower Sind, which may result from the building of the Barrage. 
Are you competent' to give an opinion in this matter? — ^My experience tells 
me that if water is held up at Sukkur by three, four or five feet, it is certain 
that the level at Kotri will fall by two or three feet. Every man can under- 
stand that. 

60749. Do you wish to controvert any particular statement made by or on 
•behalf of Government as to the effect which the building of the Barrage will 
have on the agricultural interests of Lower Sind ? — Mr. Shoubridge did make 
a statement that the water at Kotri is sure to fall by one or two feet. 

60750, Do you agree with that? — ^I do. 

60751. Do you wish to disagree with any statement P Do you challenge 
any of the statements that have been made? — ^Yes; Mr. Shoubridge said that 
Lower Smd would not suffer very much by the fall in the water level; I do 
not agree with him there. 

60752, On what do you base your views? — I base my views on the common 
understanding that if water is held up at any particular place by about 
five or six feet, it is bound to lower the level at a place situated below it. 
Even now when the Lloyd Barrage does not exist and water is freely admitted, 
we experience shortage of water level at Kotri; if water is held up by the 
Barrage, we shall experience greater shortage. 

60753. From your own knowledge of the Province, do you think that the 
dangers which you foresee to Lower Sind are such as to lead you to wish that 
the Barrage had not been constructed? I ask you Yes or No? — ^We never 
*iush that there should be no barrage, but we want a new barrage below 
Kotri. 

60754. So, you do not quarrel with the policy? — ^No. Barrages are essen- 
tial for the success of cultivation in Sind. 

60755. Do you, as a practical man, think it is possible to construct 
more than one barrage at a time? — ^But then, efforts ought to be made to 
provide against hardships ahead rather than wait until we are ruined and 
then construct. That will be a bad policy. Here we have been carrying on 
our cultivation all right, but if the flow water is stopped we will suffer 
greatly. We feel that there will be ruin to our lands. 

60756. To go into a matter of detail, you do not like the module system ; 
is that so? — ^We do not, because in practical working every zamindar is com- 
plaining that the introduction of modules has shortened his supplies. 

60757. The tail portion of the canal is becoming the head portion and the 
head portion the tail? — ^That has been the result. 

60758. That is in terms of receiving water. It is now an advantage to 
live at the tail? — ^Yes. 

60759. Where do you live?— I live both at the head and the tail. 

60760. You have seen a great deal of deterioration consequent upon irriga- 
tion and waterlogging? — ^That is because there is no proper drainage. I 
attribute all that waterlogging to want of drainage ; in fact drainage has been 
practically neglected. 
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60761. On the one hand yon want drainage; on the other hand yon want 
the land to be charged with silt? — ^Drainage is the natural cure for water- 
logging. 

60762. Do the inundation canals lay down a rich deposit of silt on youi 
lands? — ^Yes; they do in regard to flow lands. 

60763. Any in lift areas — ^Not in lift areas, because in lift areas the silt 
settles down in the canal, and when water is raised it does not bring much silt 
to the soil. In flow land the silt flows with the water and is deposited. 

60764. Have you had any experience of reclaiming land that has been 
infected with /caHar?— Yes; if there is silted flow water, after two or three- 
years’ cultivation with rice the kallar land becomes quite sweet. High 
lands cannot be reclaimed. 

60765. Do you think red rice is more effective in improving hollars ? — 
Yes. 

60766. The Baja of Parlahimedi: You complain of the bad state of the 
roads ? — ^Yes. 

60767. May I know what allotment is made per mile? — About ten rupees 
a mile is the allotment we receive from the taluka board. I think five thousand 
rupees is spent upon roads which have a length of about two hundred miles. 
I'he repairs are inadequate. 

60768. Has there been any difference in the allotment within the last few 
years? — No difference at all. 

60769. To what extent should the allotment be increased in order to keep 
the roads in efficient repair ?— You mean the Government allotment ? 

60770. I mean the total amount? — ^It should be quadrupled before we can 
do anything. If that is done, we can take up blocks of forty to fifty miles 
every year and improve them by turns. 

60771. As communications are very necessary for special agricultural 
districts, should not the local bodies economise under some other heads to 
meet this charge ? — I am afraid therei is no head from which we can take any 
amount. There is very little available with the district local board itself; 
there is a great length of roads under its control, and what is provided for 
other purposes is hardly enough for those purposes. 

60772. Can you not levy a cess for improvements? — I am afraid not; our 
levy has already been increased from four pice to five pice in the rupee of 
assessment. 

60773. That is not very much? — ^Not iery much, but I am afraid the profits 
fiom agriculture are not such as will permit the agriculturist to part with 
more money ; already the agriculturist is crying that there is little profit from 
agriculture, and therefore he would not pay more. 

60774. Under village sanitation and education how much is allotted? 
"Which takes most of the revenue? — ^Education takes most; that is what I 
believe. 

60775. What arrangements have local bodies made for the maintenance of 
village sanitation ? — The only step that the local board takes in the case of 
sanitation is to grant a contribution to the village sanitary boards ; there are 
not many Iwards, only six or seven in a taluka, A sanitary board is formed 
in each village when the panohayat of the village contributes about half 
the amount; the other half is contributed by the local board and the Gov- 
ernment; five by the panchayat, four by the taluka board and three by 
Government. 

60776. Does your village receive any grants for improvement of drinking 
water supply? — ^None whatever. 

60777. Have you applied? — "No, 

60778. How many schools has your village? — ^My village has got one 
school. 

60779. How many schools does the taluka board maintain? — ^It has got 
about sixty or seventy schools in the whole of the taluka. 

60780, Up to what standard? — ^Up to the fourth standard; that is, the 
fourth vernacular. 
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60781. Is any attempt being made to give preliminary agricultural instruc- 
tion ? — None whatever ; in fact the teachers themselves do not know anything 
of agriculture. 

60782. Would you like to have some instruction of that kind given? — 
would, very much From the very start the boys who are agriculturists should 
get some teaching in the principles of agriculture in their school, so that it 
may serve them in alter hie in improving agriculture. There must be some 
text hook on agriculture. 

G0783. Are you making any attempt towards it yourself? — No; I have not 
made any attempt. 

G0784. You complain about postal arrangements in villages. In what way 
would you meet the difficulty? — Every big village ought to be served with a 
Iree postal dlivery, if not once a day at least once in two days. 

60785. Professor Gaiigvlee: What do you mean by free postal delivery? — I 
do not mean that there should not he the usual payment of stamps, but that 
no additional levy should be made. 

60786. Under such deliveries, do you include the money order system also ? — 
Yes ; the delivery should be made on the ordinary terms. The delivery should 
be made in the village itself; there should be some postal official to deliver 
as well as receive letters and money orders. 

60787. Is not the real reason for this state of affairs the dearth of proper 
and reliable persons to take up such work? — ^In every village you can get 
the headmaster of the school to do that work very nicely at a small charge. 

60788, The headmaster of which school? — The headriaster of the local fund 
school ; he can take charge of that work. 

60789. Do you think people will be available to stand security for him? — 
Yes ; I think so. At any rate I could supply one. I have several times made 
the request that a post office should be established in my village, which 
contains seven or eight hundred souls, and every time that request has 
been rejected; though I undertook to make good any deficit, they would 
noi; open one. 

60790. Did you undertake to make good any leakage that there might be? 
‘—Which leakage? 

60791. The postman might run away with the money orders; that is rather 
common ? — I meant any deficiency in the expenditure that will be incurred in 
employing a postman for delivery. 

60792. Mr. Jam shed Mehta: How many letters do the people in a rural 
village send or receive on an average per day? — When I got tired of request- 
ing the authorities, three or four of us, ssamindars, combined and appointed 
a man to send and take delivery of our letters. We received six or seven a 
day. 

60793. That is about the asamindars; what about the other people? How 
many letters do they send in the course of a day? — ^They are receiving, after 
this convenience has been given, about fifteen or twenty a month. 

60794. For the whole village? — ^Yes. 

G0795. I am not quite clear about this suggested free postal delivery in 
the rural villages. Are there any charges made beyond the ordinary postage 
charges? — Sometimes the peons who come and deliver the letters exact two 
or three pies for each letter they deliver, 

60796. The Chairman: Is that a recognised and sanctioned charge? — ^No, 
it is not. 

60797. That is an impost? — ^Yes. 

60798, Sir James MacKenna: And do you zamindars give it? — Some do 
and some do not. 

60799, Professor Qangulee: What happens if you do not? — ^Then you will 
find that your letters are stolen. 

60800. Sir James MacKenna: On page 221, you say the impression is 
abroad that Government devote more attention to cotton and wheat crops 
that are exported abroad than to crops that are consumed in India? — ^Yes, 
it is the general impression. 
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60801. Is it not the case that the crops which are most extensively exported 
are also the crops which are most extensively consumed in the country? — No. 
For instance, I have in view the crops of hajri, rice and jtiarL Those are 
the crops which are not exported but they are the crops which are most 
extensively consumed and locally used. 

60802. The Baja of Pailahimedt : But is not the country made prosperous 
by the export ot those crops P — Certainly, it is; but at the same time I said 
that attention should be paid to both; I do not mean that the export crops 
should be neglected, but I say equal attention might be paid to both. 

60803. Sn James MacKenna’ What about the favourable conditions that 
prevail in Spain and Italy? — I read some reports that paddy there gives about 
thirty or forty maunds per acre. Now, enquiries might be made as to what 
are the conditions which lead to the production of such crops, whereas 
we cannot get more than nine or twelve maunds, 

60804. It is comparing the salubrious climate of Italy with the inferno 
of Sind? — ^No, I said enquiry might be made as to how our conditions here 
might be improved. 

60805, Yes, you are quite right? — ^It is worth enquiring into. 

60806. Professor Gangulee: Have you interested yourself in the taluka 
development associations ? — ^No, I have not. 

60807. Do you know anything about this organisation ? — ^Tes, I have heard 
of it. 

60808. You are familiar with the working of the organisation? — ^No. 

60809. Would you like to see it started in each taluka? — ^Yes, I would like 
to see it, certainly. 

60810. Would you make a move in that direction? — I have not yet made 
any. 

60811. Do you find any appreciable decrease in the yield of crops in 
Sind ? — ^Yes, I have been feeling that there is a decrease. 

60812. Of rice? — Of rice; I have much experience, of rice cultivation. 

60813. Do you find the rice yield is decreasing? — ^Yes, because the soil is 
deteriorating on account of there not being any drainage at all. 1 find that 
lands that are not provided with drainage cannot give us good crops. 

60814. On the question of drainage, you suggest that your zamindars 
would be prepared to pay a cess of four annas per acre ? — ^Yes, if the amount 
is earmarked for that purpose. 

60815. Do you make that suggestion yourself, or have you consulted other 
zamindars? — I have consulted some friends who also agree that they will be 
prepared to pay four annas more if effective drainage could be constructed for 
the drainage of excess water from their areas. 

60816. Have you approached the Government with that offer? — ^No, we 
have never approached them. 

60817. * You make another proposal of an additional cess of one anna in the 
rupee for compulsory education; is that right? — ^Yes. 

60818. Do you think the zamindars would be prepared to accept that 
proposal ? — 1 do not know whether they would be prepared or not ; that is my 
proposal. 

60819.^ That is your view ? — ^Yes, it is my view that for the encouragement 
of education that should be done. We cannot get it without sacrifice. 

60820. In answering a question of one of my colleagues, you said something 
about the water supply for drinking purposes. It is not clear in my mind 
what is the actual position P — I feel that in the rural areas water for drinking 
is very defective. In fact, when the canals are dry, and the canals remain 
dry for about seven or eight months in the year, then our source of supply 
for drinking purposes is by means of wells. In some places wells give us 
very brackish water, and in other places you cannot tap a good well. During 
TOe whole of that season of seven or eight months good water cannot be had 
for dnnkmg piirposes. In fact, that is one of the reasons why people in 
turban areas do not care to go and live in rural areas. In certain places good 
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drinking water cannot be had When the canals flow, which is only for a 
period of four or five months, we get good drinking water. 

60821. Do you think that during those seven or eight months wells can 
supply drinking water? — We dig wells; we have to live upon wells. Whether 
it is brackish water or not, we have to drink it. 

60822. Have you sunk wells for your — J hav'e sunk seven or eight 

wells. 

60823. On page 232, you say that at present men of capital and enter- 
prise are literally kept out of the domain of agriculture by Government, 
and no cncoiiiagoment is foithcoming^* — Yes, I find the policy in Sind has 
always been to encouiage the hereditary owners and any new-comer is 
literally kept out of agriculture. If there is a man of capital who goes 
and applies for land, Government will either make too heavy a charge or 
will not allow him land because it always adjoins some neighbouring 
zamindar’s land 

60824. Again, T am not clear what you really mean when you say no 
encouragement is forthcoming. What encouragement do you expect from the 
Government .P — Supposing there are some educated men who want to pursue 
agriculture, then they will apply for certain Government waste land some- 
where. If that land could be obtained on easy terms with facilities for irri- 
gation, many people would go in for it; but I am sure, if they make such 
application, it will not be entertained. 

60825. Do you know of any application that has been refused on that 
account? — ^I cannot give you particular instances but the general policy is 
known, and therefore nobody ever applies for it. 

60826. Mr. Calvert * Has any educated man ever applied to you for land as 
your tenant, as your hart? — As- my hari, no; I do not think that would suit 
him. 

60827. Professor Gangvlee. Further on, you say they are in fact only 
parasites. To whom are you referring? — Some of the old zamindars. 

60S28. The new ones are not parasites but the old ones are.P — ^Yes, the old 
ones are. 

60829. Mr. Kamat: I should like to ask you a question or two as to the 
public attitude in this Province to the road policy. You said just now 
you were in favour of levying a one-anna cess for compulsory primary educa- 
tion. Similarly, as a good citizen, would you not be in favour of some addi- 
tional cess for roads? — T am afraid there will be an accumulation of such 
cesses which will be too much for the zamindars to pay. 

60830. Such a cess would he too much? — Yes. 

60831 . Have you worked it out as a matter of profit and loss, if that were 
doneP T mean, by comparing the present cost of transport on one side and 
the additional profits if the roads were imoroved on the other? — ^No, I do 
not think there will be any profit in that direction. 

60832. At any rate, you know there is a bright future for Sind w'hen this 
Barrage comes and a lot of additional produce either in the shape of cotton 
or other material is brought on the market; you can foresee that easily I 
suppose? — Yes. 

60833. But unless this policy of giving good water from the Barrage is 
coupled with a policy of giving good roads, you mav not get the maximum 
price for your additional produce? — ^Yes, that is quite possible. 

60834. Cannot you see that improved methods of transport will give vou 
bigger profits than when transport is by the camel cart going at a crawling 
pace. If it is a small cess compared with the increased profit, why should the 
public be ag.ainst it? — If the roads are repaired T do not think it will make 
much difference in the methods of transport. Tf you bring in a railway or 
some feeder lines to carry produce, the rates will become lower and that will 
make a difference; but if there is no feeder line, and the roads are merely 
repaired and we have to resort to the same camel or cart tralB&c, I do not 
think it will make much difference. 

60835. We will leav^e aside the question of feeder lines because feeder lines 
cannot touch every village^ we are talking of the smaller roads. Would you 
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be in favour of simply repairing the roads and perpetuating the camel 
traffic? Is that what you mean? You do not want motor traffic? — We do 
want motor traffic, 

60836. You do not want better roads ?— Certainly we do. 

60837. If that is the case, do you imagine you can scrape up tl^e necessary 
money merely from your sanitation expenditure or from any other minor ex- 
penditure in the budget? — ^No, I think our budget is too meagre and small, 

60838. I suppose the people’s representatives, both on your district local 
boards and your Legislative Council, scrutinise the budgets very carefully 
but find they cannot scope out the requisite additional funds for roads from 
any other head of revenue? — I believe not. 

60839. If that is the case, why would not you favour a small cess, if that 
will save you a lot of transport costs, especially as you are going to have this 
Barrage and there are signs of plenty before you? — ^I personally am not going 
to benefit by the Barrage; on the contrary, I am going to suffer by it, so 
that I would not like to tax myself any more on account of the Barrage. 

60840. But locking at the whole as a good citizen, would you not favour 
a small cess for road purposes, just as you are favouring this compulsory cess 
for education? — ^I would, certainly. 

60841. Mr. JamsTied Mehta: You are a zamindar chiefly and in fact almost 
wholly interested in rice cultivation? — Yes, because of the nature of my 
land. 

60842. With regard to the roads, do you think, if roads are built by the 
Government, there will be a good deal of motor lorry and motor car traffic? — 
There is bound to be. 

60843. Then you would expect the Government customs revenue to be 
considerably increased : the zamindars would go in for motor cars. Would that 
constitute a source of revenue to Government? — ^Yes, it would. 

60844. Would you recommend that, out of such increased revenue from 
motor lorries, the Central Government should give a part to the Provincial 
Government? — ^Yes, I think some contribution ought to be made by Govern- 
ment. 

60845. Do you think, if compulsory education were applied to the village 
as it is now^ agriculture would suffer. You speak of certain hours as not. 
being practical from the point of view of health or education. Then what 
would you suggest? Would you suggest that the boys should not be given 
education, or that agricultural education should be given? — I should certainly 
suggest that education should be imparted to them. If the other suggestions 
1 have made are not practicable, then of course the present morning and 
evening hours may be fixed. 


60846. You make a suggestion on page 222 with regard to a mortgage 
bank. There is some fear in the minds of some people that if the zamindars 
are relieved of their debts they will incur fresh debts, and therefore it is 
no use helping them. What is your view? Supposing the zamindars are 
relieved of their debts by having long-term redemption loans, do you think 
they would incur debts again by spending the money lavishly in some other 
ways? — ^I do not think there is any truth in the suggestion that the zamin- 
dars spend lavishly. The fact is that their incomes are small. It is only 
in a few exceptional cases that there may be luxurious expenditure ; generally 
speaking, I think they are the most parsimonious people living. 

60847. What is the charge of the zamindar to the hari ? — ^The zamindars’ 
charges range from twelve to twenty-five per cent. As a matter of fact, as bad 
seasons occur frequently all advances cannot be recovered every year and 
generally the zamindar is forced to take the cattle or some other property of 
the hariy which does not pay half the debt. 


60848 On page 223, you refer to the Gaja system. Will you explain 
what that means?— In Guni taluka there is the Gaja Canal which irrigates 
a good portion of the taluka. There is a proposal before the Government 
to dig a new canal called the Mehrani Canal which takes off direct from 
the river ; that proposal is now before Government for sanction. My 
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suggestion here is that that ])roject should he sanctioned early soc that the 
cultivation may extend and benefit by the new supply of water. 

60849. You make very strong mention, in your statements, of certain 
agreements which have been made by the Government in the past with 
regard to the levying of huecaha? — ^Yes. 

60850. You feel that that agreoiuent was not carried out and you also 
use the word ‘‘misappropriation**? — Yes. 

60851. Is that the general opinion of the zamindars ot your district? — 
Yes. 

60852- You think the Government ought to carry out the contract by 
clearing the silt*'' — ^Yos, 1 will explain what it means, though T think 1 have 
given the explanation already in my answers. Iformeily, in Sind, the cost 
of clearance oi canals was considered to he a most important cliarge, without 
clearance of canals we cannot get water to the lands we cultivate. 

60853. That was so formerlv, but is that the opinion of the zamindais at 
present? — At present everybody is very strong on the point that clearance 
charges are a first item, and without cloaiaiice of canals wo cannot advance 
cultivation. In fact w’hat I say is that, from the extracts from Government 
records, formerly there was statute labour by which people used to supply 
labour for clearance. Then, after the conquest Government abolished that 
forced labour, and instead of that labour they imposed a kind of cess, 
specially for clearance. Then they merged that cess into the assessment, 
because' the names of more cesses would only frighten the iieople ; that is now 
being levied. Government used to spend about sixteen per cent, of the 
assessment upon clearance of canals. Now we find only three or four per 
cent, is being spent on clearance of canals. 

60854. And that is what you call misaiipropriation ? — ^When a special cess 
is levied for the jiurpose of clearance and it is not now spent for that 
purpose, certainly we say it is misappropriation. 

60855. Mr, Kamat: Have you seen the actual wording in the Government 
records and seen whether the undertaking was for silt clearance or for main- 
tenance of the canals as a whole? — It is mainteuanco of canals, which includes 
silt clearance. 

60856- But all the while you are arguing that the whole of that percentage 
should he spent on clearance only. That is what Sir Ohuiiilal Mehta pointed 
out? — ^Maintenance of canals here in Sind means clearance; clearance is 
the first charge upon the cost of maintenance. 

60857. Maintenance may mean any amount of repairs and other charges? 
— No, repairs should not mean constructing bungalows, roads and gardens; 
all the cost is absorbed in those items, whereas the real item of clearing 
canals has very little spent upon it, 

60858. Mr. Jamahed Mehta: You are very strongly against modules and 
you speak of robbing Peter to i)ay Paul. Modules are supposed to give equal 
water to the head and to the tail; how do you think it is robbing anybody? 
You are at both the head and tail, but, apart from that, what do you mean 
when you say it robs somebody to pay somebody else? We want to under- 
stand the situation? — ^The introduction of modules has resulted in taking off 
water from the head zamindars and transferring it to the tail zamindarK. 
Formerly, without modules, there is no doubt that the tail zamindars used 
to get less water than the head zamindars, but by the introduction of modules 
the position has been reversed ; that is to say, the modules are so narrow and 
designed in such a way that the water that the head zamindars used to get 
has been transferred from them to the tail portions. 

60859. Does not the tail get more? — ^The tail people are getting more water 
than the head people. 

60860. I can understand that the tail people are getting more water than 
they got before; but that would mean that some difficulties were removed 
from which they were suffering before? — ^But it is at the expense of the head 
people. Supposing the headman has been made to curtail his cultivation 
by a hundred acres, no doubt that water has been sent down, to the tail, 
hut the head people have suffered* 
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60861. Would you be in favour of the introduction of modules if an equal 
distribution system were adopted** — In the first place, T want to 
place this before the Commission : that equal treatment is not contemplated 
even according to the terms of the settlements. We have, in Sind, irriga- 
tional settlements; that is to say, the assessment is not charged equally 
to all but according to the extent of the convenience the irrigation supplies, 
i’or instance, those that are at the head portion are generally charged 
foui rupees per acre for the same crop for which those at the tail are 
charged thiee rupees or two rupees eight annas per acre. When the 
settlement has difiPeren tinted in the rates of settlement between those at 
the head and thoe at the tail, there should be no equality of treatment in 
the distiibution of water. Of course, if the settlement were changed and 
those at the head and those at the tail were charged the same rate of 
assessment, you might fairly say • “We will distribute water equally to 
all.’* The Revenue Officer comes and fixes the settlement rates unequaly 
according to the convenience of the supply of water; that settlement has 
been guaranteed to run for about ten or twenty yeai s ; but before that 
period expires there comes the Irrigation Officer who says: “I am going 
to put a module in your haria head and diminish your supply and give It 
to tail zamindar.” This is auite unfair. 

60862. TJiP. Chairman: Is there no adjustment from year to year in the 
assessment? — ^No, the assessment is fixed for ten or twenty years. 

60863. I am aware that that is the period of the settlement, but is no 
other adjustment possible? — ^No other adjustment is made at all, and in the 
meanwhile the Icaria heads are reduced. 

60864. Your point is that where modules have been introduced a disparity 
used to exist in the agricultural advantage of the man at the head of the 
canal as compared with the man at the tail, and that was reflected in a 
difference in the assessment; but now whereas that advantage is removed, 
the assessment remains, as it was before, weighted against the man at the 
head of the canal? — ^Yes. 

60865. Is that the points — Yes; that assessment remains the same hut the 
advantage of the water has been reduced. 

60866. Apart from that, does the pi^esence of more water at the tail enable 
the zamindars at the tail to cultivate more land and to better purpose? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

60867. And to that extent they are paying more in terms of assessment, 
because land is only assessed when the crop is grown; is that so? — Yes. 

60868. So that to that extent there is an automatic adjustment? — ^No, what 
the head people now complain of is that their area under cultivation is 
reduced. Formerly they cultivated five hundred acres, whereas now, owing 
to the introduction of modules, they can only cultivate three hundred acres. 
The economic position of the zamindars is completely disturbed; they are 
put in great difficulty. The zamindar has to evict his tenants or send them 
away because the area has been reduced and the water is transferred to 
the tail. 

60869. If the area cultivated is reduced, the amount which a zamindar 
pays in terms of land revenue is also reduced, is it not? — ^Yes, the amount 
i«! reduced, but then he is subiect, to great hardship in that he cannot accommo- 
date those people who live in his village who have boon accustomed to live 
the»’c fnr centuries: thev cannot get the water they got. before. 

60870. How much substance is there left in your claim that, in terms of 
assessment, the introduction of a module brings about unfairness, if it is the 
case that anv reduction in fhe total area of land cultivated on the property 
of the zamindar at the head is reflected in a reduced assessment P — For the 
advantage which the tail zamindar also gets he navs three rupees assess- 
ment per acre, whereas the headman pavs four rupees. He gets the same 
advantage in water as the headman * gets, whereas the headman pays a 
large’' assessment. 

60871. Profpssor GanqvJpA • How do you pay more assessment wheiT vour 
cultivated area has hecn reduced P — I pay four rupees for rice cultivation 
uer acre while he fthe tail man> pays three rupees per acre : it is the 
disnaritv in the pi+-^h of the assessment per acre that we complain of 

The Chairman : He is concerned with the pitch of the land revenue. 

60872. Mr. Calnerf: You mentioned the question of mortgage lianhs. Is 
there any particular type of mortgage hank you wish to recommend? — ^No. 
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C0873. Have you thought out the best way in which Government could 
assist the lormatiou oi‘ mortgage banks j' — No. 

G0d74. tSir ('hunilal Mehta: You said that the Agricultural Department 
has dune uu thing, and that crops which are not export crops are not being 
attended to. Is there no work being done on ricei' — Yes, some work is being 
done. 1 do not say exactly nothing, but nothing substantial has come out ut 
It. 

00875. Mr. Thadani, as you know, was specially deputed to study research, 
and he has been appointed lor the last live oi six years x* — I think he is 
doing more cotton woi-k than rice work. 

00876. Is there any other officer doing work on rice? — In my taluka there 
IS no research station or experimental larm, but then 1 know ol one at 
Larkaua. 

00877. Has any attempt been made to reduce smut and damage by stem 
borer in juar? — Not that 1 know ot. 

0U878. Have any iron plouglis been introduced in Sind? — By iron ploughs, 
do you mean English-made ploughs? 

00879. There are lots of them. The ploughs of Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, 
for example? — ^We are using iron ploughs ourselves. 

60880. The Agricultural Department have nothing to do with it? — They 
are exhibiting many forms of ploughs, but then we have not yet been able to 
select one that would suit rice land. 1 think the indigenous ploughs that 
we are now using are all right; we have made some modifications. 

60881. In your note about cattle-breeding, you do not refer to the premium 
bull system in Sind. Do you know what the premium bull system is? — No. 

60882. Do you know that Government are offering premium bulls at half 
the price plus ten rupees a mouth for maintenance, tor the improvement of 
the breed ot cattle?-—! would have taken advantage of it, if I had known about 
it. 

You may find it out from the Agricultural Department. That is one of 
the things winch the Agricultural Department are doing. 

60883. Are the figures of the total area cultivated, which you give on page 
226, accurate — Y’es, they are quite accurate. They are taken from some 
official reports. 

60884. 1 am told they are not quite accurate? — I know they have been 
taken from official reports. 

60885. Let us turn to page 234 When was the new settlement intro- 
duced in the Guiii taluka''^ — In 1913-14. It was due for re-settlement in 
1923-24, but the old rates continue. 

60886. Therefoi’e, it is long ago? — ^Yes. 

60887. If you look at the figures that you have quoted in column 2,** collec- 
tion of land revenue”, the collection of land revenue has increased of course. 
That has also been accompanied by a great increase in the area cultivated? — 
Yes, but these figures indicate up to 1921-22, whereas the other figures on 
page 226, go up to 1922-23. 

60888. That scarcely matters. But you see there is an increase in the collec- 
tion, and that must be accompanied by an increase in the area cultivated?— 
Yes. 

60889. Take the years from 1905-0G, or even further back, 1901-02?— There 
has been a steady increase in the collection of land revenue. 

60890. Which necessarily means also an increase in the area cultivated, 
not exactly to the same extent, but in some proportion.? — I could tell you 
where we have drawn these figures from. 

60891. You suggest that without silt clearance cultivation cannot be 
advanced ? — Yes. 

60892. Then how do you explain this increase in cultivation? — On the 
contrary, I have shown that the cultivation has been decreasing, according 
to my statement on page 226. 

Rao Sahib Udharam Shewakarm. 
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60893. There you are comparing 1917-18 with 1922-23. We will not take 
that; there may be special reasons such as failure of the river in particular 
years. Let us take a long period for an average. How do you explain the 
increase in the area cultivated if silt clearance is not being attended to? If 
you get less water you get less area cultivated? Will that be the case? — It 
IS not quite that way. Cultivation may go on, not without water, but on 
less water; all the same, it can go on. The only difference will be in the 
outturn. If a crop gets less water, ‘it will make a difference in the outturn. 
All the people do not lessen their area of cultivation. In Sind, one does 
not know what kind of inundation there is going to be. One always prepares 
as large an area as one can for the next crop, and trusts to fortune whether 
one IS going to get water for it or not. Therefore, because there is less silt 
clearance people will not lessen their area of cultivation ; they will depend 
upon chance. Perhaps the inundation may be more favourable than in other 
years and they will go on cultivating as much as they can. 

60894. But they pay assessment only on the area cultivated? — ^They pay 
assessment on the area they cultivate. 

60895. The amount of assessment has gone up in the statement that you 
have given? — ^Yes. 

60896. Therefore, the area must have increased, not decreased. You also 
compare that with the figures given in column 3, and you say that the amount 
spent on silt clearance is considerably less and it is steadily decreasing. Now 
take the figures for five yeais from 1900-01. The amounts spent are Ks. 
30,000, Rs. 23,000, Rs 36,000, and so on. For every rupee of that amount, 
you could in those days do probably two to three times as much as you can 
do to-day. Is not that the casef* — ^Yes. 

And yet the area under cultivation has increased. The amount spent has 
been reduced by one-third according to the statement; the work turned out 
by the money now spent has also been reduced by another halt or one-third, 
and the area under cultivation has increased. You might think over those 
figures. 

60897. On page 225 of your note, you are quoting Colonel Lambert, and 
the words he used are “ a fixed proportion of the income for expenditure 
oij canals He does not specifically restrict it to silt clearance. A little 
further down on the same page, the quotation from Colonel Haig specifically 
mentions “expenditure on clearing and maintenance*^? — Yes, but main- 
tenance does not mean, I suiipose, building of bungalows and other things. 

60898. Certainly not. I want you to give me facts about these bungalows ; 
we can stop them- What area are you referring to when you speak of 
bungalows. Can yon give me instances? I will look into it ?-^enerally we 
find that money is now diverted to the non-essential factors of expenditure. 
For instance, building of bungalows for the residence of engineers, and 
gardens and wells attached to them, and such other items; whereas the cost 
of clearance is being diminished from year to year. That gives us the 
impression that what we require is not being attended to, whereas what 
the ofifiicers require for their own comfort is being provided. 

60899. There is a distinction, therefore, between clearance and main- 
tenance. You have given us figures about clearance; can you give us any 
idea as to what is being spent on maintenance? — ^I have got no figures. I 
would rather suggest that you may kindly obtain these figures. 

60900. Will you be surprised to hear that on several canals we spend 
as much as we receive in assessment? Have you ever come across any such 
case? — No, I have not. 

60901. Do you know how much of that has been spent on bungalows? 
Will you be good enough to give us some statement as to the amount spent 
on clearance as well as on maintenance, and the amount siient on bungalows? 
Do you suggest that bungalows are being built every year? — I think some 
provision is always being made for bungalows. 

60902. Would it not be desirable to find out what is the proportion spent 
on bungalows? — ^I have not got the figures. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

il/r. Ji W, iN. Gumming y retired Extra Assistant Commissioner in Balvr- 
chistan, was next examined^ for whose evidence, see Volume I, Fart 
III, The Commission then adjourned till 10 a,m, on Wednesday, the 
2nd November 1927^ at Itanaoon. 
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59302. 
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Facilities unsatisfactory, Shewahram (222). 
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Satisfactory, Bhutto (67). 
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Wireless broadcasting should be fully utilised, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
(182) ; loud speakers should be set up by every district local board (183). 
Unsatisfactory; needs considerable development, Shahani 
Sind should have separate Government, Bhuito, (67) 59297. 

Transport : 

Carts, in Sindinferior to those of Punjab and Gujarat, Harrison, 68756-66, (35). 
Communications : great importance of improvement, SheuSahram, 60742. 

Facilities, necessary for introduction of improved agricultural implements, Shahani 
(204). 

Railways : 

Break of gauge nuisance, Harrison (12). 

Extension recommended, Musto (89), BaJmum (142). 
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Necessary for marketing of wheat, Bahman, 60086-90. 

Required Hussain (129), Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183), Harrison 
(12), Shewahram (222). 

Required in Lloyd Barrage area, Dow (37) ; ordinary broad gauge, Dow, 58968 ; 
Government policy of extension, Dow, 58969 ; on the left bank 3 short lines 
proposed, Dow, 59042-4. 

Freights should he reduced, Shahani (201) (204), Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association ^BS). 

Satisfactory, Khoso (166), Shahani (201), Bahman (142). 
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Bad, Hussain (129), Bahnan (142-3), Khoso (166), Shewahrcm (222). 

Board just appointed, Dow^ 68971, 59077. 

Cess : 

Additional should be imposed, Bhutto, 69264-7. 

has been Increased from 4 to 5 pice and cannot be further increased, 
Shewahram, 60772-73, 60829-40. 

Culverts, improvement necessary, Dow (37). 

Extension, great, needed, Musto (89). 

Feeder, absolute absence of in Sind ; more important to agriculture than trunk 
roads, Harrison (13). 

Improved roads would lead to increased motor revenue, part of which should 
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Grants necessary, Khoso (166). 

Responsible for lack of, Bhutto, 59264-7. 

Improvement necessary, Dow (37). 

Irrigation Department, roads under; ^ould be under Roads and Buildings Branch 
of Public Works Department, Harrison, 68850-3. 

Marketing ; lack of roads prevents provision of chain of markets for rice, Bahman 
(148) ; and adversely affects marketing of wheat, Bcbhman, 60086-90. 
lack of Materials locally, Musto, (97-8), 59402-3. 
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Repairs inadequate, Bhewahram, 60767. 

Research as to use of brick and waste-oil, Musto, 59404. 

Serious consequences of lack of, Bh/utto (67). Karachi Indian Merchants^ 
Associaiion (183). 

Taluka local boards’ funds inadequate, Bhewahram (222). 

Tolls, justifiable, Dow (37), have been introduced, Bhutto, 69264-7. 

Unsatisfactory ; a metalled road within 2 miles of every village necessary, Shahani 

( 201 ). 

Steamers : satisfactory, Khoso (166), Bahman (142), Shahani (201). 
ADULTERATION, see under MARKETING. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT : 


Co-operative Department, co-ordination with : 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies acting as Agricultural Propaganda 
Officer, Azimkhan, 59604-13. 
already closely linked, Azimkhan, 69613-4. 

agricultural Propaganda, should not be in charge of, Azimkhm, 69656-7, 
69765-9. 

Successful in improving state of cultivators, Azimkhan (103). 

Daulatpur reclamation scheme, failure of, brought Department into disrepute locally, 
Dow (36). 

Education, agricultural, should be administered by, Shahani (199). 

Funds, lack of, prevent thorough efficiency, Bhutto (67). 

Implements: Officers do not understand manufacture of, Jlfttsto (92). 

Irrigation Department and Agricultural Department should work together, Harrison 
(10 ) ; should be under the same Minister, Harrison, 68848-9. 


Sebvicbs : 


better Organisation called for 
( 201 ). 


in personnel, demonstration and propaganda, Shahani 


Satisfactory, Harrison, 58907-8, Khoso (166) ; fairly satisfactory, Shahani (201), 
unsatisfactory, Shewakram (222). 

refuse to Utilise experience of practical cultivators, Shahani, 60606-10,60673-4. 


Staef: 

Demonstration and propaganda, insufficient for, Bahman (142), 59947. 
Demonstrator required in every taluka, Ha/rrison, 68798-800. 
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Staff : — contd. 

Inexpert, Shewakram (222). 

Insufficient, Harrison (12), Dow, 58954>6, Shetoakram (222). 

Personality of officers of paramount importance, Harrison (12), 68908-9. 
Reqmrements when Lloyd Barrage is working, JRahman, 60140-1. 

Statistics, staff insufficient for, Bahman (149). 

Unsatisfactory, Htbssain (129) ; a very good department; is gradually improving, 
Hussain, 59847-51. 

AGRICOLTdR.^L INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of Bobeowino : 

Accounts, ignorance of, Bahman (143), 60134-6. 

Accumulation of interest upon intoest, Bahman ( 143 ). 

Agriculture, unprofitableness of, Bhutto (67). 

Assessment, selling produce to pay, Hussain (129) (132). 

Bondage to usurer, Bahman (143). 

Business capacity, lack of, Azimkhan (104), Hussain (129). 

Ceremonies, Hussain (129), 59876-7, Azimkhan (104), Shahani (202). 

Cultivation expenses, Bahman (143). 

Cultivation, wrong methods, Shahani (202). 
social Customs, Bahman (143), Dow (37). 

Debts, inherited, Azimkhan (104). 

Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, Shahani (202). 

Dishonesty, Shahani (202). 

Education, lack of, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Association, (183), Shahani (202). 
Excavation, expenses of, Khoso (167). 

Expenses, heavy, Khoso (167). 

Ignorance, Dow (37). 

Illiteracy, Bahman (143), 60134-6, Hussain (129), Azimkhan (404). 

Improvements, Shahani (202). 

Improvidence, Shahani (202). 

Interest, heavy, Khoso (167), Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (183), 
Azimkhan (104). 

Inundation, precarious, Dow (37), Bahman (143), Hussain (129). 

Physical inefficiency due to bad housing and lack of hospitals, Shahani (202). 
Poverty, Dow (37), Bahman (143). 

Priestcraft, Dow (37), 69107. 

Prosperity, Dow (37). 

Seeds, high prices of, Hussain (129). 

Taccavi, given to haris, want of control of, Khoso (167). 

Taxation, high, Khoso (167), Shahani (202). 

Thrift, lack of, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (183). 

Water deficiency, Azimkhan (104), Khoso (167), Shahani (202). 

Yield, low, of agriculture, Bahman (143). 

Dbcoan Aorioultubists’ Relief Act ; 

Administration at fault, Hussain, 59878-81. 

Co-operative movement ; village moneylender should be corrected by, and organi- 
sations such as the Taluka Development Associations, Shahani 60708-11. 
causes Dishonesty and indebtedness, Shahani (202) 60660-2. 

some Relief has been afforded by, but has not Functioned successfully, Hussain 
(130) 59875. 

leads to Moneylender insisting on receiving a sale deed instead of a mortgage, 
Shahani, 60678-83. 

Deooak Agbioultubists* Belief Aot Asno Enouhbebed Estates Act : 

Applicable to Sind, except a few sections ; often used ; effects good, Azvmkhfvn, 
59628-45, 59654-5. 

Credit of cultivators decreased by, Azimkhan (106). 

not applicable to Ha.ris, who have no land, Azimkhan, 59761-4. 

I^wcar gives mortgage loans in kind ; only gives cash loans on a sale of land, 
Azimkhan, 59587-93. 
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Transport — contd. 

Boads : 

Bad, Hussain (129), Rahman (142-3), Khoso (166), Shetoakram (222). 

Board just appointed, Dow. 68971, 69077, 

Cess : 

Additional should be imposed, Blmtto^ 69264-7. 

has been Increased from 4 to 6 pice and cannot be further increased, 
Sheioakram, 60772-73, 60829-40, 

Culverts, improvement necessary, Dow (37). 

Extension, great, needed, Musto (89). 

Eeeder, absolute absence of in Sind ; more important to agriculture than trunk 
roads, Harrison (Id), 

Improved roads would lead to increased motor revenue, part of which should 
go to the Provincial Government, Shewahram, 60842-4. 

Government : 

Grants necessary, KJioso (166). 

Responsible for lack of, Bhutto, 69264-7. 

Improvement necessary, Dow (37). 

Irrigation Department, roads under; should be imder Roads and Buildings Branch 
of Public Works Department, Harrison, 68860-3. 

Marketing ; lack of roads prevents provision of chain of markets for rice, BaJvman 
(148) ; and adversely affects marketing of wheat, Bahman, 60086-90. 
lack of Materials locafly, Musto, (97-8), 69402-3. 

■ Neglect by district boards, Musto, 59406-6. 

Provincial grants necessary, Shewakram (222). 

Railways, co-ordination with, necessary, Dow, 68971-2. 

Repairs inadequate, Shevxihram, 60767. 

Research as to use of brick and waste-oil, Musto, 69404. 

Serious consequences of lack of, Bhvtto (67). Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association (183). 

Taluka local boards’ funds inadequate, Sheioahram (222). 

Tolls, justifiable, Dow (37), have been introduced, Bhutto, 69264-7, 

Unsatisfactory ; a metalled road within 2 miles of every village necessary, Shahani 

( 201 ). 

Steamers : satisfactory, Khoso (166), Bahman (142), Shahani (201). 

ADULTERATION, see under MARKETING. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT : 

Co-operative Department, co-ordmation with ; 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies acting as Agricultural Propaganda 
Officer, Azimkhan, 69604-13. 
already closely link^, Azimhhan, 69613-4. 

agricultural Propaganda, should not be in charge of, Azimkhan, 69666-7, 
69765-9. 

Successful in improving state of cultivators, Azimkhan (103). 

Daulatpur reclamation scheme, failure of, brought Department into disrepute locally, 
Pom; (36). 

Education, agricultural, should be administered by, Shaham (199). 

Funds, lack of, prevent thorough efficiency, Bhutto (67). 

Implenaents : Officers do not understand manufacture of, Musto (92). 

Irrigation Department and Agricultural Department should work together, Harrison 
(10) ; should be under the same Minister, Harrison, 68848-9. 

Services : 

better Organisation called for in personnel, demonstration and propaganda, Shahani 

Satisfactory, Harrison, 58907-8, Khoso (166) ; fairly satisfactory, Shahani (201), 
unsatisfactory, Shewahram (222). 

refuse to Utilise experience of practical cultivators, Shahani, 60606-10,60673-4. 
SxiLEE: 

Demonstration and propaganda, insufficient for, Bahman (142), 69947. 
Demonstrator required in every taluka, Harrison, 68798-800. 
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AGRlCUIiTURAL DEPARTMENT— contd. 

Staff : — contd. 

Inexpert, Shewahram (222). 

Insufficient, Ha/rrison (12), Dow, 68964-6, Shewakram (222). 

Personality of officers of paramount importance, Harrison (12), 68908-9. 
Reqmrements when Lloyd Barrage is working, Rahman, 60140-1. 

Statistics, staff insufficient for, Rahman (149). 

Unsatisfactory, Hussain (129) ; a very good department ; is gradually improving, 
Hussain, 59847-61. 

AORICaLTaRAL INDEBTEDNESS ; 

Causes of Borrowing ; 

Accounts, ignorance of, Rahman (143), 60134-6. 

Accumulation of interest upon interest, jKoAmaw (143). 

Agriculture, unprofftableness of, Bhutto (67). 

Assessment, selling produce to pay, Hussain (129) (132). 

Bondage to usurer, Rahman (143). 

Business capacity, lack of, Azimhhan (104), Hussain (129). 

Ceremonies, Hussain (129), 69876-7, Azimkhan (104), Shahani (202). 

Cultivation expenses, Rahman (143). 

Cultivation, wrong methods, Shaham (202). 
social Customs, Rahman (143), Dow (37). 

Debts, inherited, Azimkhan (104). 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, Shahani (202). 

Dishonesty, Shahani (202). 

Education, lack of, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, (183), Shahani (202) 
Excavation, expenses of, Khoso (167). 

Expenses, heavy, Khoso (167). 

Ignorance, Dow (37). 

lUiteraoy, Rahman (143), 60134-6, Hussain (129), Azimkhan (404). 

Improvements, Shahani (202), 

Improvidence, Shahani (202). 

Interest, heavy, Khoso (167), Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (183), 
Azimkhan (104). 

Inundation, precarious, Dow (37), Rahman (143), Hussain (129). 

Physical inefficiency due to bad housing and lack of hospitals, Shahani (202). 
Poverty, Dow (37), Rahman (143). 

Priestcraft, Dow (37), 59107. 

Prosperity, Dow (37). 

Seeds, high prices of, Hussain (129). 

Taooavi, given to haris, want of control of, Khoso (167). 

Taxation, high, Khoso (167), Shahani (202). 

Thrift, lack of, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (183). 

Water deficiency, Azimkhan (104), Khoso (167), Shahani (202). 

Yield, low, of agriculture, Rahman (143). 

Deccan Agricultueists’ Relief Act : 

Administration at fault, Hussain, 69878-81. 

Co-operative movement : village moneylender should be corrected by, and organi- 
sations such as the Taluka Development Associations, Shahani 60708-11. 
causes Dishonesty and indebtedness, Shahani (202) 60660-2. 

some Relief has been afforded by, but has not Eunctioned successfully, Hussain 
(130) 59875. 

leads to Moneylender insisting on receiving a sale deed instead of a mortgage* 
Shahani, 60678-83. 

Deooak Agbicultubists’ Relief Act and Encumbered Estates Act : 

Applicable to Sind, except a few sections ; often used ; effects good, Ammhhmi^ 
59628-45, 59654-5. 

Credit of cultivators decreased by, Azimkhan (106). 

not applicable to Haris, who have no land, Azimkhan, 69761-4. 

Sowcar gives mortgage loans in kind ; only gives cash loans on a sale of land, 
Azimkhan, 59687-93. 

Mo y381 — Ut 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— contd. 


DBOOAisr AGBiouLTOTtiSTs’ RELIEF AoT AND Enoumbbbed Estatbs Aot — contd. 

Encumbered Estates Act : see under Beccan Agriculturists* Relief Aot and 
under HUSSAIN. 

Extravagance, only true of 10 per cent, of the Zamindars, Hussain (130), 59876-7» 
not a fault of zamindars, Shewahram, 60846. 

Haris : see under LAND TENURE, 

Interest ; 

Hi^ rates of, Azimhhan 69798-9, 69810-5. 

is really Insurance against risk, Shahanit 60564. 

Irrigation : assured perennial flow would solve problem, Sh&noahram (224). 

Land Alienation Act, necessary, Azimhhan (105), 59589-93 ; cultivators can borrow 
from co-operative societies, Azimkhan^ 59637-45. 

Legislation like Punjab Alienation Act would tend to reduce uneconomic borrowing. 
How, 59096-103. 

Lloyd Barrage : 

Cost of clearing land would not be very heavy and would not cause indebtedness. 
Bow, ’59096-103. 

Rise of price of land has increased borrowing ; Barrage will therefore probably 
increase indebtedness which is not necessarily an evil, How, 69096-103. 
Marketing : borrowers have to sell their produce to sowoars, Khoso, 60210-3. 

Measxtbes foe Lightening Ageictjltitbb’s Bueden of Debt : 

Accounts, compelling money-lenders to keep, Hussain (130-1), Shahani (202). 
Agriculture, should be made more profitable, Bhutto (67-8), Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association (183). 

Courts of equity, Hussain, 69882-97. 

Credit ; 

Oo-operative, Dow (37), Khoso (167), Azimhhan (106). 

Facilities, Hussain (130-1), Bdhman (143), 60134-6, Karachi Indian Merchants^ 
Association (183), Shahani (202). 

Education, Rahman ^43), 60134-6, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Association, 
Shahani (202). 

Interest, reduction of, Hiwsaiw (130-1), X^aracAi Indian Merchm-ts* Association (183). 
Land mortgage banks, Azimkhan (105). 

Legislation, Dow (37) 58973, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183). 
Middlemen’s profits, reduction of, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Associatun (183)^ 
Moneylenders Act, English, of 1900, application in India, Hussain (130-1). 
Publication of prices of grain, Khoso (167). 

Punjab Restriction of Alienation Act, Hussain (130-1). 

Purchase and Sale, co-operative, societies, AzinMm, (106), Hussain (130-1). 
Subsidiary industries, Azimkhan (106), Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183). 
Taccavi should be advanced to co-operative credit societies, Khoso (167). 

Usurious Loans Act, Hussain (130-1). 

Usury, in extreme cases should be made a criminal offence, Hussain (130-1) 69870. 
Water supply, improvement of, Shahani (202). 

Monbylendebs : 

British judicial system favourable to moneylender at ruinous cost of cultivators* 
Hussain (130). 

Exploit cultivators mercilessly, Hussain (130). 

Profiteer as middlemen, Hussain (131), 59872-74. 

Moneylenders Act (English) of 1918 : some provisions of, should be applied to India, 
Hussain (131). 

Mortgages : non-terminable, must be prohibited, Hussain (131) ; should be stopped, 
Azimkhan (106) j should not be made ; hereitary cultivators should be main- 
tained, Shahani (202) 60680, 60666-9, 60694-6. 

Non-a^iculturists, tendency for land to pass into hands of, Dow, 69027 ; no classi- 
fication of agricultural and non-agncultural tribes ; will have to be made, but not 
necessarily the same classification as in the Punjab, Dow, 69045-9. 

Poverty of cultivators due to lack of water and burdens on land, Bhutto, 59154-6, 
59289. 

Protective measures : apt to shake cultivator’s credit and should be avoided, Shahani 
(202> 60564-6. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— contd. 

Punjab land aubnation act ; 

a Bad measure ; will divide Hindus and Mahommedans and will kill tke small 
holder, 8hahani, 60704-7. 
necessary, Hussain (131). 

willprevent Sellers obtaining market price for land and -will cause land to accumu- 
late in a few hands, Shahani, 60712-20. 

Repayment prevented by : 

Crop failures, Azimkhan (104-6), Rahman (143). Pests, Rahman (143). Bad 
Seasons, Hussain (130). Inadequate yield, Shahani (202). 
social Customs, Dow (37). 

Dishonesty, Shahani (202). 

Ignorance, Dow (37). 

Interest, high, Hussain (130). 

Inundation, caprioiousness of, Dow (37), Rahman (143). 

Marketing, inability t o hold up produce for better prices, Azimkhan ( 104-6). 

Method, lack of, in liquidating debts, Hussain (13^0). 

Moneylenders, dishonesty and extortion of, Rahman (143), Hussain (130). 

Mortgage of produce, Rahman (143). 

Poverty, Dow (37). 

Priestcraft, Dow (37). 

Prosperity, Dow (37). 

Restriction or control of credit of agriculturists only temporary remedies, BJmiio (68) ; 
inadvisable, Shahani (202) 60666-70. 

Restricting tenure legislation : has reduced credit of agriculturists, Shahani, 60667. 

SOTJBOES OP OBEDIT : 

Character, Dow (37). 

Co-operative societies, Azimkhan (104), Rahman (143), Shahani (202). 

Forward sales, Azimkhan (104). 

Government, Shahani (202). 

Land, Dow (37). 

Moneylenders, Azimkhan (104), Hussain (130), Rahman (143), Shahani (202). 
Taccavi, Azimkhan (104), Rahman (143). 

Zamindars, Shahani (202). 

Usurious Loans Act ; danger of shaking cultivator’s credit, Shahani (202) 60667 ; 
should be made applicable throughout India, Hi/^«am( 131) 69867-9. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Basket-making : recommended, Shahani (206). 

Bee-keeping : climatic conditions do not favour, Rahmam (147) ; unknown, Hussain 
(132), 

Cattle-breeding restricted owing to lack of pasture lands, Azimkhan (106). {See. under 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Cotton-ginning : recommended, Shahani (206). 

Dairy farming : p6pular with cultivator ; modem methods and transport necessary, 
Azimkhan (105). 

Emplo3n[nent, rural, might be increased by stimulating subsidiary industries, Hussain 
(132). 

Fruit-growing ; 

Impossible for lack of irrigation during 8 months, Hussain (132). 

Prevented by cultivator having no permanent interest in the holing and unfavour- 
able conditions of water supply, Rahman (147). 

Fruit and vegetable gardens introduced in Jamrao area, Dow (36). 

Ghi-making : 

Advocated, and profit, Shahani, 60584-9, 60676. 

Government aid advocated; Shahani (205), 60676-7, 

Implements, manufacture of locally, should be encouraged, Musto (91-2), Karachi 
Indian Merchants* Association (1&). 

Indebtedness might be relieved by, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183). 

Industbial concerns moving into rural areas ; 

Effect doubtful owing to small number, Hussain (132). 

Flour mills, Ginning factories and Rice hulling mills suggested, Rahman (147). 
Government action desirable, Azimkhan (106-6). 

Require full-time labour, Musto (92). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES--contd. 


Lac CtTLTTOE ; 

Possible to a limited extent, Hussain (132). 

some Scope for; practised wherever necessaiy material is available, Hahman 
(147). 

Trees : babul and ber, Aitchison, 60343. 

Leather goods, manufacture of, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (184). 

Leisure period from cultivation, available for : Azimkhan : (105), Hussain: (132), 
Musto : (92), Bahman : 60121-8, Shahani : (205). 

Matches, manufacture of : possibility of ; a small factory exists, Aitchisonj 60310-1 . 

Obstacles : 

Agriculture occupies whole time, Bhutto (72). 

Agricultural labour has been drawn to neighbouring factories and mills, Bhutto. 
69279-80. 6 e , , 

Apathy, Azimkhan (105), 

Capital, Education and Initiative, lack of, Shahani (205), Hussain (132). 

Objection to work other than agricultural, Azimkhan (105). 

Transport, lack of, Shahani (205). 

Oilseed crushing 'lOQommoTxdeAi Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (184), Shahctni 
(206) 60676. 

Paper manufacture from rice straw in Lower Sind, a veiy useful supplementaiy 
industry, Shewahram (232). 

Pisciculture ; no scope for, as large quantiiy of fish available naturally, Bahman (147), 
Hussain (132), ' 

POULTEY RBAJftlNG : 

Government might encourage, ; done spasmodically at present but not scientifically ; 

might be successful, Hussain (132). 
done on a Limited scale, Bahman (147). 

Popular with cultivator, modem methods necessary, Azi/mkhan (105)» 
Recommended, Shahani (205). 

Transport necessary, Azimkhan (106). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for market, industries connected with : should be 
encouraged by Government grants-in-aid, Bhutto (72), Hussain (132). 

Private enterprise should develop, Musio (92). 

Rice-hulling ; recommended, Shahani (206). 

Rope-making : 

to some Extent done, Hussain (132). Practised wherever necessary material is 
available, Bahman (147). Recommended, Shahani (206). 

Scope for : not much, because haris do not lack employment, Bahman, 60126* 

Sebioultuke : 

Climatic conditions do not favour, Bahman (147); Impossible owing to climate, 

, B^ussain (132) ; Profitable at Bangalore, Shahani (204) ; 

Spinning, recommended, Bhutto (72) ; Shahani (205) ; will not Pay, but cultivator will 
produce sufficient cloth for himself, BhvMo, £9149. 

Study, intensive, op bach bubal iNDusmY : 

Advocated, Kc^achi Indian Merchants' Association (184) ; Peimancnt board 
recoinmended, Karachi Indian Mefrchants' Association (184). Husiain (132). 
AzimkMn (106). 

by practical Exjjerts, necessary, Musto (92). 

Subsidiary industries faihng in competition with imported goods, Bhutto (72). 
Sugar-making • recommended, Shahani (206), 60676. 

Toys, wooden, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (184). 
vegetable gardens introduced in Jamxao area, Dow (36). 

Weaving : 

Cultivation s^uld not be neglected for, Shahani, 60676. Government classes 
^ggested, Rwsam (132). Prejudice against, Bahman, 60127. Beccic mended, 
IndimL Mtrchmis' Associatim, (183-4), Shahani (206), might be Success- 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR : (3ee also Labour utider LLOTD BARRAGE and Haria 
under LAND TENURE.) 

Attbaoting labour : 

under Barrage grants of land should be made, Bahman (147-8). 

Batai, liberal terms should be given, Azimlchm (106). 

Grants of land suggested, Bhutto (72). 

Haris, fair treatment of, recommended, Azimkhan (106). 
no Measures necessary, JDow (38). 

Small holdings for labourers recommended, Azimkhan (106). 

Cheap labour an obstacle in adoption of heavy machinery and labour-saving appliances, 
Baihman (146). 


Cultivation and development op areas not at present under cultivation ; 

Necessity of measures in newly opened areas under the Barrage doubtful ; free 
Water should be given for two years if necessary, Musto (92-3). 

Hari has no permanent interest in the land and thereWe gravitates to where labour i& 
wanted, JDow (38). {See Haris uTider LAND TENURE.) 

Improved methods of cultivation would lead to demand for about four times as much 
labour, BhuUto (65). 

Lloyd Barrage : population will be suj£cient to cultivate new lands, because : conver- 
sion of lift into flow will release cultivators, decrease of idleness, improved methods 
of organisation, increase of population, JDow (39). 

Migration : might be encouraged by free excursions, facilities for purchasing land, 
Musto (92). 

Migration into Sind from dry tracts such as Cutch, Marwar and Baluchistan : when 
rams are good in these dry tracts, there is shortage of labour in Sind, Azimkhan 
(106). 

Population : 

Sparse, while area of arable soil is very vast, Azimkhan (106), Bahman (147). 

Sufficient for present needs of cultivation ; no surplus, Bahman (148). 

Shortage : 

Caused by : 

Agriculture being unprofitable, Bhutto {*12) 59294 ; Idling, Khoso, 60207-9, 60248 
Irrigation facilities, increase of, Azimkhan (106); 

Expected when Barrage is completed, JRahman, 60129-30. 

Improved crops, cultivation of, prevented by, Bhutto (70). 
in Jacobabad District, Khoso, 60207-8. 

Labour-saving implements will be necessary, Bahman, 60129-30. 

None in Sind except in rice-transplanting and reaping seasons, Musto (92). 

Supplied normally by immigration from Baluchistan, etc., which shoujc bo^ 
encouraged, Azirnkfuin (106). 

AITCHISON, P. E., Conservator of Forests, Sind Circle (176-80). 

Administeation ; 

Forests : should not be managed by local boards, 60335-7, 

Agricultural Industries : 

Lac trees : babul A.nd ber, 60343. 

Matches, manufacture of : possibility of ; a small factory exists, 6031C-1. 
Demonstration and propaganda : 

Forestry methods on the Fuleli (176), 60321-7. 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : not practised in forest areas ; huris {which sve under 
Forests) should be encouraged, 60314-20. 
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AITCHKON, P.E.— contd, 

Fobests: (8ee also under LLOYD BARRAGE.) 

AfiEorestatioxi : a sound commercial proposition (176). 

Agricultnial purposes : fullest use being made for (176). 

Babul : 

gro\m on tbe Best lands, 60298 ; in 7 years grows to a Diameter of about 6 
ins., 60290 ; Easily grown (176) ; is very susceptible to Frost, 60306 ; on Huris, 
the only tree sown, 60304 ; is a Lac tree, 60343 ; will be grown under Lloyd 
Barrage, 60285. 

Bahan tree : timber used to manufacturing matches ; difGicult to grow artificially 
in river flooded areas because the seed is so light, 60310-1. 

Cultivation by local cultivators after felling before being sown with hahul (176). 

Department: income and work, 60331-2. 

Deterioration : due to lopping for fodder for camels and goats, stopped by restric- 
tions (176). 

Firewood : 

Lloyd Barrage : will be adequate for increased popuJation in main Valley of the 
Indus, but doubtful as to Eastern Nara, 60296, 60314-20. 

Supply in rural areas generally adequate (176). 

Grazing : 

by Camels and goats, in young babul plantations, disastrous ; can only be per- 
mitted in mature forests or scrub jungle and not in larjge numbers (175) ; 
allowed in 260 square miles, 60303 ; when Lloyd Barrage is working area will 
be reduced (176) ; complaint$ as to restrictions, 60280**. 
by Cattle does comparatively little harm while in many places it is good for 
forests : facilities granted freely (176) ; in 800 square males, 60302 ; season 
begins after floods subside ; most grazing April and May, 60297-9. 

Fees : scale of, 60300, 60328-30. 

Huris (privately owned woods); 

Area about 20 to 30 square miles and is thought to be increasing ; a great Asset to 
owners, should be encouraged by low assessment, grown on Fallow lands, 
fenced and rigidly protected, are very well Mamaged, owners copying methods 
of Government forests, give a good cash return to owners, Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per 
acre per annum. Rotation of 7 years (176-6), 60314-27. 

Babul (176) the only tree grown, ^304 ; grows very fast to a diameter of 6 ins. 

in 7 years; felled and sown with cotton and other field crops, 60290-2. 

Timber mostly sold, 60288-9. 

Kandi ; like babul a thorny tree ; will be grown under Lloyd Barrage, 60285-7, 

Khathar and Ehatro forests on the Fuleli : 

Afforested during the past 16 years. Assured supply of water which can be 
regulated, used for Demonstration, excellent Development and financial 
returns, (176). 

Lao trees: Mulberry: grows in the Punjab and can probably be grown in Upper 
Sind, babul and ber, 60342-3. 

Local Boards : should not manage forest, 60335-7. 

Tali : a kind of Blackwood, a plantation financially very Successful ; Rs. 100 for 
a mature tree, 60338-41, a Timber tree, 60286. 

Implements : 

Forests : utilisation of labour saving implements unsuccessfully attempted, 60333-4. 

Lloyd Babbage : 

Forests : 

Area : 70,000 acres set aside for, in blocks of varying sizes on old forests which 
under irrigation will grow excellent timber ; babul, kandi and tab, 60281-7. 
Experiments being made near Sukkur, 60808. 

Huris (g. V.) will be irrigated at lower rates ; very little water required 
except to start, 60293-4, €0306-7. 

Grazing area for camels and goats will be diminished by (176). 

Soils: 

Erosion : 

Indus floods cannot be Stemmed by afforestation, owing to foice of river and 
friable soil (176) ; * 

can not be Prevented by afforestation anywhere in Sind, 60296. 

ALKALI LAND : see under SOILS and LLOYD BARRAGE. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY : 

Berseem, should be largely introduced, Shahani (204). 

Bhaoxabi oattlb : 

Bred in the north of Sind, should have Central breeding farm at Jacobabad, 
purely Draught, Bahman (146) ; bred for Military transport, not suitable for 
agricultural purposes, Rahman, 60010. 

Bulls : 

Ignorance of Government premium bull system, Sheioahram, 60881 >2. 
should be Issued gratis from Government cattle stations to important villages, 
Bahman (147); and to zamindars, Shewahram (231). 

Tjarkhana cattle a bit weak ; bulls supplied by local board, Government paying 
half the cost, BhjtMo, 69206-11. 

Nadi breed; registers kept ; Bhutto, 69206-11. 

Castration : 

Increase in, by Burdizzo method, Jerrom, 59309. 
not Successful over two years old, Jerrom, 69349-52. 

Unknown ; must be developed, Bahman (146) 60019-21. 

Oattle-brreding : 

Agricultural Department in charge of, Jerrom, 59306. 

Bhaguari and Cutchi cattle successfully imported to improve breed, Khoso, 60198-9. 
stud Bulls in Government institutions, free access to, Bahman, 60064. 

Central station for each breed essential, Rahman (146). 

Export demand, Bahman, 60059-60. 

Immediate attention needed as cattle are the only motive power, Bahman (146). 
Lack of knowledge of principles of, among ordinary breeders, Bahman, 60063. 
does not Pay except near towns where mi& can be sold, Bahman, 60068-61, 
Profitable, Jerrom, 69316-9. 

Quality: in interior of Sind cattle all nondescript and poor, Bahman (146) 
60006-7. 

Restricted by lack of pasture lands, Azimhhan (106), 
no Special arrangements made for, Shahani, 60611-4. 

System unsatisfactory, Bahman fl46). 

Co-operative movement is not interested in, Azimhhan, 59529-32. 

Dairies, private, should be encouraged by subsidies, grants of land, etc., to qualified 
men, Shewahram (231). 

Dairy industry: unknown m Sind, Bhutto (71); Ruk dairy unprofitable and 
abandoned, Bhutto (71). 

Dual purpose cattle, advocated, Rahman, 60166-7. 

Eobder ; 

Abundant Supply from rice cultivation, Bhutto (70). 

Bajri grown, Rahman, 60171. 

Berseem : has been tried, Barman (145) ; no prospects for until cold weather water 
supijly ; would solve fodder supply to a great extent, Rahman, 60066-7. 

Cost of growing natural grass with canal water, Dow, 68946. 

Dry, is sold ; cattle are fed during the busy season and starved during the remainder 
of the year, Bahman (147). 

Green, insufficient during hot weather, Rahman (146) ; shortage seriously afiects 
milk supply from December to July, Rahman (147). 

Juari sho^d be grown for fodder, Shahani, 60688-9. 

Scarcity ; 

Greatest between October and July, Shahani (204), in Lower Sind, greatest in 
May and June ; green fodder available from August, Shewahram (232). 
Storage: not necessary, Ragman, 60131-2 ; not stored in silos but in heaps, RoAmaTi, 
60172 .3. 

Grazing: 

“ Huri ” grants should be made by Government for growing babul trees and natural 
grasses, to be managed by the villagers co-operatively, Balmm, (147 ). 

Insufficient owing to non-cultivation and inadequate irrigation facilities, Rahman 
(146). 

Insufficient grounds, Azimhhan (106). 
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AinMAL HUSBANDRY— contd. 

JCjkTtAmrr OJEt BSD-SlN'DHl CATTLE : 

Export, large, to Java, Eormosa and Oelyon, for milking, Jerrom, 59316-22. 

Indian, pure, no non-Indian blood, Jerrom, 59308. 
thrive in Japan, etc,, Itahman, 60168-70. 

IMKlch, purely, Jerrom, 69307. 

Purity : the only dejfinitely pure type, Bahman, 60016-7. 

Quality : recognised as the best milk-producing cowin India, Bahman, (146). 

Lift irrigation by pumping would release cattle for field work, Dow (38). 

Pastures, common, in villages ; 

Disappearing owing to encroachments for cultivation ; should be restored, Shahani 
(204). 

Equilibrium between cultivator and pasture has been lost, Shaham, 60584-9. 
would encourage Ghee making, Shaham, 60584. 

Scarcity of, owing to lack of water and greed of zamindars who utilise all available- 
land for cultivation, Shetoahram (231). 

Shows, cattle, should be held in each taluka, Bahman (147). 

Thar Pabkar ob Dhatti cattle : 

Dual purpose, Bahman (146). 

not Pure bred, all mixed, Bahman, 60017-8, 60174-6. 

breeding Station to supply draught advocated, Bahman (146), 60174-5. 

ARBITRATION of disputes : 

Advocated, Ka/rachi Indian Merchanta" Association (183), 60478-85. 
through Panchayats and communities, advocated, Shahani (203). 

AZIMKHAN, KHAN BAHADUR INAYATALIKHAN, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies in Sind (103-28) Experience, 59485-92 ; 59765-9. 

Agbiotji/txtbaL Dbpabtmbit^ 2 Co-ordination with Co-operative Department. 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative societies acting as Agricultural Propaganda 
Officer 59604-13. 

Already closely linked, 59513-4. 

Co-operative Department should not be . in charge of agricultui'al Propaganda, 
69656-7. 69756-9. 

Has been successful in improving state of cultivators (103). 

AOBICXJLTTTBAL iRDEBTEnEBSS 2 

Causes of borrowing : inherited debts, illiteracy and want of business capacity, heavy 
interest, ceremonial expenses, inadequacy of water supply (104). 

Deccan Agnculturists’ Relief Act and Encumbered Estates Act : 

Applicable to Sind, except a few sections ; often used ; effects good, 69628-45, 
59654-5. 

Credit of cultivators decreased by (105). 

not applicable to Haris, who have no land, 69761-4. 

Interest : rates charged by sowcars 59810-5. 

Land Alienation Act, necessary (105), 69689-93 ; cultivators can borrow from co- 
operative societies, 69637-46. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : co-operative credit societies 
and land moi^age banks, purchase and sale societies, subsidiary industries (105). 
Mortgages, non-terzhinable, should be stopped (105). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure and inability to hold up produce for better 
prices (104-6). 

Sources of credit ; sowcars, co-operative societies, taccavi, forward sales (104). 
Sowcar gives mortgage loans in kind ; only gives cash loans on a sale of land 
59587-93. 

Agbicittltitbal Inbustbibs 2 

Cattle-breeding restricted owing to lack of pasture lands (105). 

Dairy farming : popular wiih cultivator ; modem methods and transport necessarv 
(105). 

Health lectures should he given in villages to induce oultivators to devote their spare 
time to improving health conditions (106). 
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AamOTTLTTTRAl, INDUSTRIES — COffOdm 

Industrial ooncems, establishment in rural areas advocated ; Government action 
desirable (105-6). 

Leisure period : April to December work on the fields ; during the slack season di j 
ploughing, marketing, clearing water courses, collecting mamure, rearing cattle ; 
most cultivators remain idle during slack season (105). 

Obstacle : objection to work other than agricultural, and apathy (105). 

Poultry keeping : popular with cultivator ; modem methods and transport necessary 
(105). 

Study, intensive, of rural industries worth trying (106). 

Aobioultubal Laboub : 

Attraction of labour : should be by giving liberal terms of batai ; fair treatment 
of haris ; village sites, water and small holdings for labourers (106). 

Migration into Sind from dry tracts such as Cutch, Marwar and Baluchistan : when 
rains are good in these dry tracts, there is shortage of labour in Sind (106). 
Population, sparse, while area of arable soil is very vast (106). 

Shortage supplied normally by immigration from IBaluchistan, etc., which should be 
encouraged (106) ; shortage caused by increased irrigation facilities (106). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle-breeding restricted by lack of pasture lands (105). 

Grazing : insufficient grounds (105). 

Co-OPEHATION ! 

Agricultural Department, co-ordination with : see Co-operative Department under 
Agricultural Department. 

Animal husbandry, co-operative societies do not take an interest in, 59529-32. 

Audit : satisfactory ; on every society every year by the Government auditor ; takes 
two or three days, 59508-10. 

Centra] Banks : 

Deposits derived from local sources, 59736. 

Directors of, 59724. 

appoint Inspectors of primary societies, 59781-3. 

Rogress of, 59506-7. 

Voting by societies and individual members, 59725-35, 59790-3. 

Central Co-operative Institute, Bombay, and branches : best non-official bodies for 
propaganda and development ; Government might subsidise (108) 59542. 

Credit societies : 

the Best means of financing cultivators and should be developed (104). (See %nder 
Progress). 

Debt redemption loans generally for 5 years, secured on land mortgage, 59544-8 ; 
Interest of moneylenders bemg lowered by influence of co-operative movement, 
69549. 

Loans for land improvement, seeds, manure and current needs; managing 
committee exercises great care to see that loans for land improvement are spent 
for that purpose, 59577-85, 69784-6. 

Maximum loan ordinarily Bs. 500, but up to Bs. 1,000 on the sanction of the 
Begistrar, 69586. 

Moneylenders : members of societies more than 3 years old do not borrow from 
(108), 59543. 

Bepayments regular : re-issue of loan after some time, not on the same day, 
59553-4. 

Development : should come from the people, not from Government (107). 
Education : 

Co-operative Institute for Sind with headquarters at Hyderabad, 59500-505. 
Facilities: educatiou by annual conferences, training classes for committee 
members, secretaries and honorary organisers, 59498-500. 

Illiteracy prevents spread of co-operation, 59550. 

Managing committee classes, 59770-5, 59787-9. 

Floods, recent : 

societies Distnbuted 2 lakhs in loans, 59602-3. 

Government should make advances at 5 per cent, 59698-9. 
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Co-OPBBATlOir — cqM, 

Ploods, recent : — conid. 

Housing societies being formed, 59602-3. 

Euel, wood, not grown co-operatively, 59528. 

Haris : 

Enlisted in societies (208). 

when obtaming Loans must give credit of a landholder (108), 59573-5, 59599-601. 
are Members of seed supply societies, 59824-5. 

impossible to form Special societies for haiis to make them independent of 
zamindars, 69674-83, 69692-4, 59743-6. 
no Statistics as to proportion of membership, 59674-7. 

Housing Societies : 

Bombay Government make advances at 5 per cent, 69698-9. 
being Organised in connection with recent floods, 59603. 

Illiteracy prevents spread of, 69550. 

Liquidation : 

Extent of, and when action taken 59493-6. 

Organisers, honorary, sometimes employed as liquidators, but not in their own 
locality, and generally liquidation is done by paid Government officials, 
69716-23. 

Registrar orders liquidation, after enquiry, on report of auditors, inspecting 
officials or honorary organisers, 59711-5. 

Management : 

Central Banks appoint inspectors of primary societies, 59781-3. 

Managing Committee : Secretaries generally agriculturists ; have sufficient educa- 
tion, 59558-62. 

Meetings: annual conferences in every district and central conferences in the 
vernacular, 59197-606. 

Non-credit societies : require husiuess capacity \ special propaganda officers necessary 
(107), 59511,59537,59653. 

Organisation : enquiiy held before formation of primary society, 59572. 

Organisers, honorary : necessary (107) $ about 16 district honorary organisers ; 
doing good work ; movement maioly guided by non-officials, 59537-42, 59776-80. 
IVtanagmg Committee and Secretary, 59558-62; honorary organisers unpaid but 
get travellmg allowance ; are trained agriculturists and Chairmen and Secretaries 
of societies; supervising work of primary societies; recommend liquidation; 
enquiiy held ; sometimes act as liquidators, hut not m their own locality, 59702-23. 
Progress : 

more valuable Crops cultivated and greater yield, crops held up for better prices. 
.59800-1. 

Members learning thrift and investing more than they are bound to invest, 59576, 
fairly Satisfactory ; in 1918 only 63 simple credit societies, membership of nearly 
3,000 and worl^g capital 1^ lakhs ; 1 927, over 900 societies, membership nearly 
40,000, working capital nearly IJ orores (108), 69737-42 ; about 800 a.gricultural 
credit societies, 5981 6-8. 

Purchase societies : 

Area of operations should he widened (108). 

Seed should be purchased from Government Stores Department, 69696-7, 
69820-5. 

should he Supplied from l^e central agency with Government assistance of 
finance and techmcal advice (108). 

Sale societies : 

Cotton, none started yet, 59535-6 ; not necessary to start giTining factories first 
or to make crop advances, 59684-7. 

Difficulties : merchants contracting forwaid sales, transport, co-operative societies 
cannot quote forward prices (109). 

Government asastance ehould be given (109). 

Loans should he made to cultivators on crops while waiting for better prices (lOS-9). 
Management, investigation as to, 59537, 

need of H^Iarketmg credit to enable cultivators to wait for better prices, 50525-7. 
Necessity of, in view of trickery of middlemen (108). 

Progress of, 59511-2. 

Staff of, 59537, 59702. (See “Organisers, honorary”, above.) 

Supervising anions : 

Non-official bodies which play an important part (108). 
do Propaganda work, 59523. 

have not such a wide field as Taluka development associatious, 59802-3. 
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Co- OPERITION— COTWfd. 

Sweepers : — coM, 

societies started in Karachi, 59810-5. 
no societies for in the VilUges, 59747. 

Taluka Development Associations : see %Ltid&‘ that heading. 

Zamindari banks : 

Finance : limited liability ; nearly 1 lakh of rupees shares in each bank ; Es. 50- 
per share ; deposits, and loans from Sind Central Bank, 59749-64. 

Larkana Bank serves the whole district, 59748. 

Loans made on mortgage of land ; 7i- per cent, in arreai s ; share svstem popular,. 
69749-60, (108), 59574, 59663-5. 

Progress : being organised (104) ; 3 have been established and are working satis- 
factorily (108). 

Thar Parkar Bank serves only two divisions, 59748. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Seeds . 

Cotton : 27 W. N. and Bhitshah, Wheat : Pnsa 12 greatty appreciated (103). 
Government Stores Department, should supply, 59695-7.* 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-ordination of Agricultural and Co-operative Departments has been beneficial (103).. 
on Cultivatos' own fields by organised bodies of zamindarsand cultivators, e.p., 
taluka development associations (q. v.) ; comparative plots (103), 59624-7 ; more- 
successful than leaflets, pamphlets, etc. (103-4). 

Improvements, list of, (103). 

Finance : 

Land mortgage banks : 

Objects : for loan redemption and to finance big schemes of land improvement (104).. 
should be Organised, with power to issue debentures (104). 
should not Wait to see whether experiments in othei parts of the Presidency are 
successful, 59666-8, 

Taooavi : 

Administration : should only be given for land improvement schemes through 
co-oi)erative societies where such exist (104). 

Defects ; at present amounts inadequate and not given at proper time of the year,. 
59669-73. 

HARIS; 

in view of Labour scarcity, should be treated humanely and equitably in order to 
attract labour from surrounding areas (106). 

Relationship with zaznindars, 59594-8, 59674-83. 

Scarcity of ; 69679-80. 

Implements : 

Ploughs : 

Egyptian replaciug Sindhi ; Is as simple as Sindhi plough and can be manufac- 
tured locally, but its work is far superior, especially in soft soil (103). 

Heston : iron plough as cheap as Egyptian and fit for hard soil (103). 

Types : Egyptian, Heston, Rajah, Chatanuga, Monsoon, foimd useful (103). 

lERiaATION :* 

Screw water bft, found useful (103). 

Marketing : (See also Sale Societies under Oo-pebation). 

Cotton ; 

Conditions unsatisfactory (106). 
not Graded (107). 

Information : daily market quotations, etc., should be made available to cultivators, 
by Government (107). 
no regular Markets (107). 

Method of (107) Middlemen ; number excessive (107). 

Premium seldom paid to cultivators for improved quality (108). 

Sowcar, cultivator at the mercy of, (107). 

Credit, need of, to enable cultivators to wait for better prices, 59525-7* 
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Facilities ; defective, (106-7). 

Legislation : Marketing Bill should be enacted (107), (109), 59598. 

Statistics : 

Haris : statistics as to proportion of membership of co-operative societies desirable, 
59674-7. 

’Talttka Development Associations : 

Activities of, (103-4) 595i5-21, 59819. 

Animal husbandry : do not take part in, 59529-32, 59804. 

Co-operation : play an important part in developing (108) ; are registered as non- 
credit co-operative societies, 59515-20, 59524, 59563. 

Controlled by executive committee (103). 

Efiect of. 59569. 

Finance and members* subscription, 

59522-7, 59569-71, 59640-52. 

Management : membership (103), 59564-8. 59566. 

Programme of work framed with advice of Agricultural Department (103). 

Progress: founded about four years ago, 59533-4. 

Propaganda, best media for (103-4), 59523. 

one Sufficient for each taluka, 59614-23, 59802-9. 

WBr.EAEE OP Rural Population : 

Oo-operative societies, where they exist, have effected a distinct improvement in life 
of agriculturists (108). 

Propaganda necessary ; lectures on sanitation, use of quinine, breeding of mosquitoes, 
purffication of wells, refuse disposal (106). 

Quinine ; 

Propaganda as to use of necessary (106). 

Taluka development associations distribute free, 59521. 

Refuse disposal : propaganda necessary (106). 

Village sanitation committees will spring up as the result of sanitation propaganda 
(106). 

Wells, purification of: propaganda necessary (106). 

BATAI, see «?ider LAND TEaSfURE, 

BABUL, see wnA&t FORESTS, 

BANKS, see i^Twfer CO-OPERATION and FINANCE. 

BERSEEM, see i47ider Fodder under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

BHUTTO, KHAN BAHADUR SHAH NAWAZ KHAN, O.I.E., O.B.E., Chairman of Larkana 

District Co-operative Bank (65-84). Holds about 10,000 acres cultivated by tenants 

on batai intern 59133-7 

Administration ; 

Centralisation always to be deprecated (67). 

District local boards should undertake rural education (66), and welfare of rural 
population (73). 

Meteorological Department : useless to agriculturists (67) ; information as to rainfall 
in Punjab and Himalayas should be published in local vernacular newspaper, 
59212-5, 59302. 

Posts and Telegraphs : satisfactory (67). 

Roads : Serious consequences of lack of (67) ; Government, not district local boards, 
to blame ; tolls have been introduced and an additional road cess should be imposed 
59264-7. 

Sind should have separate Government (67) 69297. 

Agricultural Department : 

Funds, lack of, prevent thorough efficiency (67). 

Agbigxtlturaij Indebtedness : 

Cause of borrowing: unprofitableness of agrioultore (67). 
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Aobioxtltxtbal Indebtedness — corUd , 

Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt : to make agriculture more profitable 
^(67), (68). 

Povei^ of cultivators due to lack of water and burdens on land : 59154-5, 59289. 
Restriction or control of credit of agriculturists only temporary remedies (68). 

AOItiCXTTiTUBAIi INDUSTRIES : 

Leisure period : cultivator toils throughout the year (71-2) ; on one-crop land he 
plies bullock carts for hire or clears kariyas for three or four months (76). 

Obstacles : agriculture occupies whole time of males and females (72) ; agricultural 
labour has been drawn to neighbooring factories and mills, 59279-80. 

Preparation of agricultural produce for market, industries connected with : should be 
encouraged by Government grants-in-aid (72). 

Spinning, hand : should be encouraged (72) ; will nob pay but cultivator will produce 
sufficient cloth for himself, 59149. 

Subsidiary industries failing in comxietition with imported goods (72). 

AGBICTTLTUBAIi LaBOTTB : 

Attracting labour : by grants of land (72). 

Improved methods of cultivation would lead to greatly increased demand for, (65). 
Scarcity of labour : is caused by unprofitableness of agriculture (72), 59294 ; and 
prevents cultivation of improved crops (70). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls: Larkana cattle a bit weak; bulls supplied by local board, Government 
paying half the cost; Nadi breed; registers kept, 59206-11. 

Dairy industry : unknown in Sind ; Riuc dairy unprofitable and abandoned (71). 
Fodder ; 

Shortage does not normally exist, owing to Indus, except in Thar 
Par£i.r, (71), 59293. 

abundant Supply from lice cultivation (70). 

Local Government should undertake improvement (71). 

Batai System : see under Land Tenure 

Gapwal, Attractino of, to Agricultitbe : 

Profits of agriculture must be increased by decreasing burden of assessment and by 
providing flow irrigation (73). 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies : most are sound ; directors of local banks decide whether loans are 
to be granted, 59168-81. 

Government should purchase grass for Military Department through co-operative 
societies, 59288. 

Interest : 

Government funds should be used to finance primary societies, 59188-90, 59285-7. 
rates paid by Primary societies must be reduced (73). 

Larkana District Co-operative Bank ; advances monev to primaiy societies to whom 
members apply ; makes no advances to individuals (77), 59170 81. 

Lift irrigation by pumping might be done by Co-operative societies (83) 69286-7. 
Minorities should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (73) ; 

but consent of a majority of 75 per cent, necessary (80) 59226-6. 

Progress : fairly good (73) 69166-7. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Imnrovement impossible owing to shortage of labour (70). 

Pests : research required (65) ; protective measures have all failed (70). 

Rice : 

Income about Rs. 40 per acre, 59246-52. 

most Profitable crop in view of shortage of labour and its fodder yield ; should be 
encouraged to the exclusion of all other crops (70). 

Seed : increasing economy in use of (70). 

Wild -animals, (kbmage by : local authorities giving necessary licenses (70). 
CUI^IVATION s 

Interfeience inadvisable (70). 

Rotation: correct methods in nse (70)i 
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DbMONSTBXTIOK AKP PbW)FAOA2TDA : 

Activities of Department should be inereased (66); more funds required^ 
59161-2. 

Pereonalii^ of officers, importance of (66). 

EDXTOATioir : 

Agricultural : 

Careers, after, of students, disappointing (66). 
should be Compulsory for all schools (66), 59156-9. 

Fa(^ties urgently require extension throughout »Sind (66). 

Farms should be attached to rural schools (66), (73). 

Land should be given to students on leading school (66). 

FrogreB<i; not marked (66). 

Pupils not drawn from agricultural classes (66). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes (66). 

Attendance at school limited by work in the fields and religious instruction (73). 
Compulsory education : being introduced but difficulties of scarcity of labour and 
lack of appreciation (73). 

District local boards, should control schools (66). 

Middle class youths, attraction of, to agiiculture : by making agriculture more 
profitable (66). 

Fbbtilisbbs : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, due to lack of other fuel (70). 

Firewood, supply of, 59144-8. 

Fikasce : 

Failure of agricultural finance owing to agriculture being unprofitable (67). 

Long term loans : 

Demand for, not very great ; about 10 years ; maximum of Hs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 20,000 lent by co-operative societies; to redeem mortgaged property, 59182-7. 
not Wasted, 69291-2. 

Taccavi; interest too high, leakage between Government and borrower, undue 
strictness as to repayments (67-8), 59299-300. 

Fobests : 

Afioiestation : no space for, near villages (72). 

District Local Boards : 
lAould Control forests (72). 
would give greater Grazing facilities, 59290. 

Firewood, supply of, (72S 59144-8. 

Grazing facilities, inadequate (72). 

Prices for grass from forests too high (72). 

Village plots should exist for supplying grass and firewood (72). 

HoLDmas ; 

Fragmentation : Mahommedan law, of inheritance is ruinous (68). 

Fragmented Holdings Bill, 59298. 

LegSlation necessary absolutely prohibiting sub-division below a certain point (68), 
59222-4. 


Government should allot more funds for purchase of improved implements and free 
distribution (if possible) among cultivators (66-7) ; (70). 

Prices : should be reduced by means of Government bounties (71). 

Repairs, importance of providing facilities for (70). 
no great Successes (67), 5916S-6. 

Threshing machines and tractors should be let out on hire by Agricultural 
Departoent (66-7) ; through Co-operative societies, 59301. 

iBBiaATION : 

Distribution: not satisfactory, and suggestion, (69), 59296. 

Floods; no measures to prevent in many places (68). 

Kotii, barrage should be made (69), 59295. 

Lift irrigation by pumping might be done by co-operative societies, 59286-7. 
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IKRIGATION — COTtcld. 

Minor schemes (tanks , ponds, wells) : enough being done (69). 

Neglect of, in Sind (68). 

Non-Barrage zone, adversely affected by Lloyd Barrage (69), 59295. 

Punjab irrigation schemes, adversely affecting water-supply in Sind (68), 59295. 

Lastd Tbitujre ; 

Batai system : 

Division of produce : on lift lands zamindar takes two-fifths, on flow lands half the 
produce; a fair arrangement, 59135-43. 

Bent paid in kind, 59227-36. 

Zamindar pays assessment, advances taccavi and pays interest, clears kanyas, etc., 
59195-8. 

Burdens on land : 

local Pesses ; rasai (providing for touring officials) ; lapo paid to officials who collect 
revenues ; corruption ; system of admimstration blamed ; committee appointed 
as to rasai and lapo, but nuisance remains 59253-63 ; should be discouraged ; 
rasai and lapo come out of zaraindar’s share of porduce, but hari has to 
contribute labour; touring officials should only accept hospitality from 
well-to-do people, 59281-4. 
cause Poverty of cultivators, 59154-5. 

Settlement every 20 years, 59227-36. 

Hans : except one class, are all tenants-at-wiU, but in fact are seldom turned out, 
59227-8. 

Llotd Babbage : 

Zammdars anxiously awaiting completion, 59193-4, 59216-8. 

Makkbting : 

Facilities satisfactory (72). 

Government should not interfere in packing, grading, etc., for market (72), 59278. 
Information as to market conditions, etc., should be provided by co-operative 
societies (72). 

Railways should give priority to agricultural produce (72). 

Roads should be improved (67). 

Besbabch : 

Diversity of conditions necessitating many kinds of research (65). 

Implements, 59164. 

Kallar land, research required into factors producing (65). 

Pests, research required (65). 

Poverty of cultivators prevents use being made of results of research, 59140, 59154-5, 
59219-21. 

Soils : 

Alkali land : only method of improvement is by supply of water and drainage (69). 
Erosion, on Indus, money should not be spent on prevention of (69). 

Government should not attempt improvement of (69). 

Reclamation : by giving land to peasant class (69). 

Statistics : 

often Invented owing to pressure of work (74). 

Sufficient at present (74). 

Veterinary ; 

Department : 

under Director of Agriculturo, should be (71). 

Funds, lack of, prevents thorough efficiency (67). 

Dispensaries ; 

under District local board<t, who have not proper control of officers (71). 

Extension taking place (71). 

Provincial authority, should not be under (71). 

Touring, visits are too short (71). 

Use of, by agriculturists, prevented by distance (71). 

Lecdslation necessary to prevent spread of contagious disease by contacts (71). 
Research ; Institute required in every Province (71) 59241-5. 

MO Y 381 — 2 
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^VATEELOGGIl!ro : In the Lar portion, causes idleness; no system of drainage, 
»'79237.40, 

Welfare of Rural PoPOLATioisr : 

District local boards : 

will provide Health officers, Government conributing two-thirds of expense, 
59191-2. 

subject has been Transferred to ; they may be trusted to provide all that is 
necessary (73). 

Surveys, economic, of typical villages not very helpful (73). 

BORROWING, see under AGaiCULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

BOSI, see under CULTIVATION. 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE: 

Capitalists are not encouraged to take up land, Sheroahramt 60823-8. 
Improvement of land discouraged by: 

Capital and Enterprise, lack of, Eahman (149), Shewdkram (232-3). 

Conservative habits and Ignorance, Shewahram (232-3). 

Long term credit at low interest necessary, Rahman (149). 

Lloyd Barrage: will attract capital, Rahman (149). 

Obstacles : dullness of country life and precarious seasons, Rahman (149). 

Proiits of agriculture must be increased by decreasing burden of assessment and by 
providing dow irrigation, Bhutto (73). 

Waste land, grant of, at nominal prices or payment by instalment, to individual 
capitalists or companies, witii facilities for constructing canals, advocated, Shewak- 
ram (232). 

Water-supply must be assured, Musto (94). 

CASTRATION, aee under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE : unsatisfactory j no criticism allowed ; exclusion 
of best men, Shahani, 60553-5, 60673-4. 

GO-OPERATION see also un/hr AZIMKHAN, K. B. INAYATALIBMAN. 

Agricultural Department, co-ordination with: see unmr AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Amateurs, employment of undesirable, Musto (93). 

Audit : satisfactory ; of every society every year by the Government auditor, 
AzimUuin, 59508-10. 

Cattle breeding societies, doubtful, Musto (94). 

Consolidation of holdinga : Societies should undertake, Musto (94). 
holdings already Uneconomic should be aquired by the State, Musto (94). 

Cotton ginning and marketing societies advocated, Shahani (205), 

ORBUiif Societies : 

Collapse of a society in Jacobabad District owing to non-repayment of loans, Khoso, 
60214-7. 

should be Developed to supply all needs of cultivators for short term credit, Shahani 

( 201 ). 

Directors of local banks decide whether loan** are to be granted, Bhutto, 59168-81. 
Necessary to save cultivators from merciless exploitation of banias, Hussain 
(131): 

Number has increased very greatly in the last few years» Rahman (148). 
most are Sound, Bhutto, 59168-81. 

Success of, Hussain (133). 

Tacoavi grants should be made to, Khoso (167). 

Domestic current expenses, credit should be provided for, Musto (93). 

Expert from Sweden, Denmark or England should be employed by Government, Musto 

Eailure, instance of, Bow (39). 

FertlUsers distributed through societies, Rahman, 60156-62. 

Fragmentation of holdings should be prevented by, Karoshi Indian Merchanfs^ 
Association (183). 

Government: should confine its activities to propaganda, organisation, finance and 
audit, Hussain ( 1 32). 

Government should purchase grass for Military Department through co-operative 
societies, Bhutto, 59288, 
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CO-OPERATION— ooncld. 

Implements ; societies might Hire out, maintain Repair depdts for, and keep Stocks 
of, Musto (9lA)^liahma7i9 60155>9. 

Importance of, great, Musto (93). 

Improvement of land for general benefit of locality should be financed and carried 
out on a co-operative basis, Musto (94). 
lUTERBST : 

Government funds should be used to finance primary societies, Bhutto, 59188-90, 
59285-7. 

rates paid by Primary societies must be reduced, Bhutto (73) 

Joint Farming Societies : 

Advocated to prevent excessive fragmentation of holdings, Shahani (202). 
Doubtful, Musto (94). 
of Educated young men : 

on Lloyd Barrage land, desirable if members do manual work themselves, Karachi 
Indian Merchants' Association (192). 

Might be tried, Rahman, 60118. 

Premature ; would receive sympathetic treatment, Dow (39), 59073-4, 59122-9. 
Failed in Punjab, Dow, 59053. 

of Haris, woith while trying as an experiment, Rahman, 60103-4. 

Larkana District Co-operative Bank : advances money to primary societies ; makes 
no advances to individuals, Bhutto, 591 70-81. 

Lift irrigation by pumping might be done by Co-operative societies, BhuUo (83), 59286-7. 
Lloyd Barrage Scheme : purchasers of land might be financed by credit societies, Daw, 
68930-1. 

Minorities ; 

should be Compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement, Dow (39), 59029, 
69075, 69130 ; Musto (94) ; BhuUo (73). 

Expert approval of scheme, a condition, Mu^to (94), 

Majority of 75 per cent, necessary, BhuUo (80), 59225-6. 

Non-oredit societies : with two exceptions, not organised, Rahman (148). 

Non-Officials : 

more Efiective than Government m spreading movement, Rahman (148) ; command 
more confidence ; are coming forward, Rahman, 60069-70. 
should Encourage co-operation by propaganda and education, Hussain (133). 

Once Trained Officers should be retrained Musto, 59434-8. 

Progress : 

Considerable, Dow, 68983-5. 

has made an Important contribution to welfare, Hussain, 59828-30. 

Pumping schemes to be run by co-operative societies, Dow, (37), 59076. 

Punjab consohdation of holdings societies being studied, Dow (39), 58974-6, 58982 . 

PlTROHASE AND SALE SOCIETIES : 

Necessary, to save cultivators from clutches of bauias, Hussain (131-3). 

Purchase, should Stock, sell and hire out implements and machinery, Musto (93). 
Sale of produce and stock, requires expert mvestigation, Musto (94). 
Rectangulation of holdings in the Lloyd Barrage ai‘ea should be done with the assist- 
ance of co-operative societies, Dow (39). 

Seed depots: might be financed by Government and managed by co-operative 
societies. Musto (89). 

Seed distribution : should be undertaken by credit societies, Dow (38). 

Seed supply societies, necessary, Hussain (131-2). 

ZamindM's, big, not yet affected by, Hussain, 69830. 

COTTON, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, LLOYD BARRAGE, 
MARKETING and SOILS. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION : 

Cattle straying, damaging crops : serious ; quick growing hedge plant should be 
evolved, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (184), 60518-9; prickly pear, 
does not injure crops, grows quickly and supplies itself with water but gives 
no carop or fuel, Karachi Indian Merchants' Associatiem, 60526-8. 

Cereals : selection of seeds of selected varieties, recommended, Shahani (204). 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— contd. 


Cotton : 

Acala, American, the best variety ; being grown at Sakrand Farm, Shahani, 60562-3 ; 
60818-24. 

American, long staple . 

should be Oonoentratedon under Bairage perennial water supply, Dow (38). 
^ofitable, Slhdhani (204). 

Punjab 4 F ; 

Qualities : has proved to be healthy and prolific, fitting in with present conditions 
of water supply and possibly other environmental conditions ; popular, superior 
staple strain should be evolved, Rahman (145), 59983-7. 

Quantity: 36,000 acres on Jamrao Canal, 1926-27, Rahman (145). 

285 better than F.4, 8Mhan% 60541. 

Spread of checked by unsuitable water conditions, Dow (38), and marketing 
conditions leading to cultivator not getting fair share of higher value, 
Dow, 68977-9. 

Water supply in February or March neoessaiy, Shahani (204). 

Baker-Lane scheme does not provide for much cotton cultivation under Lloyd 
Boxr&ge, Rahman, 60179. 

in Deccan might be grown under irrigation instead of sugarcane, Harrison,. 
58846-7. 

Deshi, Agricultural Department has attempted to improve in the past, because of 
unstable water supply, Dow (38). 

Egyptian : 

Cultivated under Fletcher for nearly 5 years, varieties tried, Rahman, ,59998-9, 
60002-4. 

Experiments abandoned except at Sakrand with fresh seed JErom Egypt, Rahman, 
60041-6. 

Failed on Jamrao for lack of early water supply, Rahman, 60000-1. 

Mettaffifi and Abbasi, better than American, but given up for lack of early water 
supply, 8hahani (204), 60566-9. 

showed Promise of success as long as perennial irrigation existed on Jamrao, 
Rahman (145). 

now under trial at Sakrand and doing comparatively well, Rahman, 60000. 

Failure of crop. Harrison, 68882-6. 

Variety 27 W. N. : 

Quality : superior to deshi and is being distributed, Rahman (144). 

Type : a selected strain from ordinary local cotton, which has four types ; is a 
' white flowered ordinary neglectwn roseum ; very popular, Rahman, 60005. 
Fodder : abundant supply from rice cultivation, BhvMo (70) ; shortage does not normally 
exist (71). 

Food crops: 81 per cent of total cropped area; percentage will increase under Baker- 
Lane Scheme under Lloyd Barrage; not much cotton cultivation, Rahman, 
60177-9. 

Important crops : in Sind, lists of, Rahman (144), Shahani (204), cultivation of Juar r 
should be increased, Khoso (167). 

Improvement impossible owing to shortage of labour, BhvMo (70). 

Income per acre from rice about Bs. 40 ; juar Rs. 20 at most, Bhutto, 59246-52. 
Legumes : hybridisation recommended, Shahani (204). 

Output : 23 per cent decrease, and distinct decrease in cropped area in Karachi t 
thought to be due to insufficient water supply, Rahman, 60038-40. 

Pests : 

Demonstration and propaganda necessary, Karachi Indian Merchants" Associatton 
(184), 60618. 

Expenditure on prevention of may make future remissions of taxation unnecessary, 
Karachi Indwin Merchants" Association (184) 60518. 

Protective measures have all failed, BhvMo (70). 

Research necessary, BhvMo (65) ; Karachi Indian Merchants" AssociaMon (184), 
Shahani (204). 

Serious, making agriculture precarious, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (184), 
60618. 

Potato seed imported from Italy, Kalka and Farukhabad ; imported disease has not. 
arisen, Rahman (145). 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— contd. 

Rioe : 

Consumes ten limes as rqiuch water as dry crops, Khoso, 60224-6. 

Cultivation should be restricted as to irrigation, Khoso (167). 

Enquiry as to outturn advocated, Shewahram^ 60803-5. 

Income about Rs. 40 per acre, Bhutto, 59246-52. 

Outturn, 10 to 12 maunds per acre in Smd as compared with 30 maunds in Italy and 
Spain, Sheioakrcmi (221). 

most Profiable crops in view of shortage of labour and its fodder yield ; should be 
encouraged to the exclusion of all otW crops, Bhutto (70). 

Selection of local and foreign varieties and hybridisation, Rahman (144-6). 

Seed : increasing economy m use of, Bhutto (70). 

Seed Distribution ; 

in Bhitshah in Hyderabad cultivators and merchants eo-operate to maintain pure 
cotton seed suxiply, Rahman (146). 

should be by Co-opercative societies, supply coming from the Agricultural Department, 
Hussain (131-2) ; Dow (38), 58940. 

Cotton : 27 W. N. and Bhitshah, greatly appreciated, Azimkham, (103). 
Depai*tmental organisation, though very limited, appears to be on right lines, Rahman 
(145). 

Depots should be financed by government and managed by co-OT)erative societies or 
Government, Musto (89). 

Difficulty of obtaining good seed; useless to approach Agricultural Department, 
Shahani, 60606-8. 

Free issue, value to be lecovered from crop, until good strains are established, Musto 
(89). 

Government Stores Department, should be purchased from, Azimhhan, 59695-7. 
Improved seed : demand for very active at premium of annas 12 to Re. 1 per maund, 
Rahman, 59961-7. 

Multiplication: seed grown on department’s farm and multiplied by private 
seed growers under supervision of department ; strain renewed every year by 
department, Rahman, 60051-5. 

Quality distributed by bania and mofussil seed merchants poor, Rahman (145). 
Small holder generally gets his seed from Zamindar; village shopkeeper not 
sufficiently educated to be trusted with distribution, Karachi Indian MercharUs’ 
Association, 60486-94. 

Village bania or mofussil merchant generally depended upon, Rahman (146). 

Wheat : Piisa 12 : 

Greatly appreciated, Azimkhan (103). 

Obtained from Jacobabad Government Farm, Kitoso, 60187-8. 

Seed improvement : by selection, isolation of superior strains and maintenance by 
pure line culture, Rahman (144), 60153-5. 

Sugarcane *. 

Cultivation of in Deccan not diminished owing to irrigation charges, Harrison^ 
68844-7. 

Irrigation water used for might be diverted to other crops, Harrison, 58878-86. 
Wasteful methods of cultivation, Harrison, 58844-7, 58894-901. 

Wheat : 

Ciiltivation, Khoso, 60227- 

in Deccan might be grown under irrigation instead of sugarcane, Harrison, 
58846-7. 

Improvement of local wheats, Rahman (144). 

Introduction of Pusa 12 c and Punjab 11, RdJman (144). 

Pusa 12 being grown on 60,000 acres ; is being extended ; difficulty, lack of steady 
water supply ; cultivator convinced of benefit, Rahman, 60047-50, Azimkhan (103) 
Khoso, 60187-8. 

Wild Anibials, dauage by : 

more Gun licenses should be issued to zamindars, Khoso (167), 60263-4. 

Local authorities giving necessary licenses, Bhutto (70). 

Pig should be shot, Shahani (204). 
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CULTIVATION : 

Bosi system : in Upper Sind Frontier ; land flooded in September and wheat grown 
without further irrigation ; provides work for 8 to 10 months in the year, BaJman, 
60121-4. 

Dry cultivation (without irrigation) impossible in Sind except desert portion of Thar 
Parkar and part of Kaiachi District, hahmxm^ 59911-8. 

Interculturing cotton by plough, thus saving labour, "Rahman (145). 

Interference in the existing methods inadvisable, BhuUo (70). 

hlixtnre of seeds when sowing not generally adopted in Sind, but mixed juar, bajri, 
maize and til sprinkled in cotton to supply early fodder for working cattle, 
hahmm (146). 

Ploughing, dry, practised in some tracts as a result of departmental demonstration, 
Rahman (145), ShaUni (200), (204), 60602, 60675. 


Rotation ; 

Correct methods in use, BhvUo (70). 

Experiments carried on, until Jamrao perennial water supply failed ; being carried 
out at Sakrand under Barrage conditions, Rahman, 60065-6. 
not Necessary at present as irrigation facilities only allow one-third of the land to he 
cultivated per annum ; but under improved irrigation a good rotation must be 
devised, Rahman (145). 

DEBT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

DECCAN AGRICULTURISTS’ RELIEF ACT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

Activities of Department should be increased, BhvUo (66) ; more funds req.uired, BhvUo^ 
59161-2. 

Agriculture Day, All-India, should be observed, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
(182). 

Central research station should assist provincial research and demonstration, Harrison 
(11), (12), 58782-3. 

Cinema and magio lantern advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (182), 
Bhahani (200). 

Co-operative Department (through taluka development associations) has popularised 
improved seeds and ploughs, Hussain (129). 

Co-ordination of Agricultural and Co-operative Departments has been beneficial, 
Azimkhan (103). 

Cultivators : are not conservative ; are willing to adopt methods proved to be effective ; 

importance of sympathy with, Karachi Indian Merchants'* Association (182). 
Cultivators, selected, shotOd be used for, Bhahani (200), 60603-5. 
on Cultivators' Own Fields, recommended: Harrison (11-2), 68712-6, 68778-81, 
68796-7, Dow (36), 58954-6, (89), Azimkhan (103), 69624-7, (103-4), Hussain 

(129), Rahman (141), 69948, 59963, 60153-5, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
(181-2), Bhahani (200), Bheimkram (221). 

by Comparative plots, Dow (36), 68954-6, Azimkhan (103), 59624-7, Bhewakram (221), 
with Guarantee against loss, Harrison (11-2), 58712-5, 68778-81, 68795-7, Dow (36), 
58954-6. 

by Organised bodies of zamindars and cultivators, Azimkhan (103), 59624-7. 
more Successful than leaflets, pamphlets, etc., Azimkhan (103-4). 

Daulatpur, reclamation of land a failure in demonstration, Dow (36). 

Decorations: awarded at district Durbars, Rahman (142), should be given to 
Zamindars, Khoso (166). 

Demand : for great owing to change of methods, Mann, 58644-5. 

Demonstrators : defects of, Bhahani (200), 60673-4. 

Departments of Agriculture and Irrigation should work together, Harrison (10). 

Fasms, departmental : 

on the Batai system, the department taking one- third produce on lift irrigation and 
one-half on flow, Rahman, 59959-60. 

Cultivation : 400 or 500 acres for multiplying seed ; cultivated by baris on a commer- 
cial basis, with no special advantages beyond those arising from better seed and 
cultivation and advances without interest, Rahman, 59947-58. 
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DEMONSTRATION and PROPAGANDA— oozitd 
Fasms, departmental — coM, 

too Elaborate ; should be completely separated from experimental farms, Harrison 

have not Influenced cultivators much, because not on commercial lines, Hussain 
(129), 69847-53 ; 69866-6. 

Farms, model, advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Association (182). 

Government should give small strips of land to zamindars, Khoso (166), to encourage 
good cultivation, Khoso, 60240-1. 

Improvements, list of, Azimkhan (103). 

Indigenous methods should be starting points for gradual improvement, Harrison 
(11), {8cc also under RESEARCH.) 

Jamesabad and Nawabshah sub-stations, managed on zamindari Imes, Rahman (142). 
Leaflets : 

Periodical publication of, advocated, though not very effective among illiterate 
cultivators, Rahman (142). 
often Lseless, Ha/nison (12). 

in Vernacular and popular, advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (182), 
Lectures advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (182). 

Obstacle : conservatism of cultivators, DcPw, 68991-2. 

Organisation : should be central | Director of Agriculture should have advisory board 
representing agriculturists, etc., Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (182), 60373-4. 

Ploughs, improved, in Jamrao area, Dow (36). 

Pusa wheats introduced in Upper Sind, Dow, 68966. 

Reclamation of alkali land at Dowlatpur minor, a signal failure, Shaham (200). 
Research should be separate from, Harrison (10), (12). 

Shows, agricultural, held, Rahman (14^), Shahani (199-200). 

Stapf ; 

Demonstrator required in every taluka, Harrison, 58798-800. 

in future will consist, as far as possible, of Sindhi Mussalmans, trained at Poona and 
Sakrand, Mann, 68641-3, 58691-3. 

Insuf&cient, Hamson (12), Rahman (142), 69947. 

Personality, importance of, Harrison (12), Bhutto (66), Rahman (142), 60163-6. 
Scholarships for training increased under new development scheme, Rahman (142). 
Successful measures : example of superior cultivator ; breaking land several times ; 
seed selection and distribution, demonstration on cultivators* own fields ; bulletins 
issued by Agricultural Department in the vernacular; exhibitions and shows, 
Shahani (199-200). 

Taluka Development Association : should do all demonstration and propaganda and 
should be subsidised by Government, Hussain (129). 

Wireless broadcasting should be fully utilised, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
(182). 

DOW, H., I.G.S., Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals scheme (36-64). 

Past appointments and present duties, 68913-6, 69117-8. 

AOMIHISTEtATIOIT : 

Co-ordination between Provinces insufficient (36). 

Transport : 

Railways : feeder, required in Lloyd Barrage area (37 ) ; ordinary broad gauge, 
58968 ; Government policy of extension, 68969 ; on the left bank 3 short lines 
proposed, 59042-4. 

Roads : Board just appointed, 58971, 69077. 

Improvement necess^ and tolls for, justifiable (37). 

Railways, co-ordmation with, necessary, 68971-2. 

AGBIOTJLTUBAL DBPABTMEirT : 

Daulatpui reclamation scheme, failure of, brought Department into disrepute 
locally (36). 

Staff : insufficient in numbers and quality, 58964-6. 
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Aobicttltubal Inpebtedubss : 

Causes of borrowing : social customs, eaprioiousness of inundation, ignorance, priest- 
craft (37), 69107 j poverty and prosperity (37). 

Co-operation and Legislation like Punjab Alienation Act would tend to reduce 
uneconomic borrowing (37), 58973, 69096-103. 

Lloyd Barrage : 

Cost of clearing land would not be very heavy and would not cause indebtedness, 
69096-103. 

Rise of price of land has increased borrowmg ; Barrage will therefore probably 
increase indebtedness which is not necessardy an evil, 59096-103. 
Non-agnculturists, tendency for land to pass into hands of, 59027 ; no classification 
of agricultural and non-agricultural tribes ; will have to be made, but not necessa- 
rily the same classification as in the Punjab, 59045-9. 

Repayment prevented by the same factors as cause borrowing (37). 

Sources of credit : land and character (37). 

AOBIOIinT'DBAL IeDUSTBIES . 

Bruit and vegetable gardens introduced m Jamrao area (36). 

Agbictultubal Laboue : 

Attracting labour, no measures necessaiy (38). 

Han has no permanent interest in the land and therefore gravitates to where labour 
is wanted (38). under “ Haris ”.) 

Lloyd Barrage : population will he sufficient to cultivate new lands, because : con- 
version of lift into flow will release cultivators, decrease of idleness, improved 
methods of organisation, increase of population (39). 

Co-operation : 

Failure, instance of (39) ; 

Joint farming societies : formed by Educated young men would receive i^mpathetic 
treatment, 69073-4, 69122-9 Failed in Punjab, 69C63 ; Premature (39). 

Lloyd Barrage scheme : puchasers of land might be financed by credit societies, 
68930-1. 

Minorities should certainly be compelled to come mto schemes for joint improvement^ 
(39) 69029, 69075, 69130. 

Progress : considerable, 68983-5. 

Pumping schemes to be run by co-operative societies, 69076. 

Punjab consolidation of holdings societies being studied (39), 58974-6, 58982. 
Rcctangulation of holdings mthe Lloyd Barrage area should be done with the 
assistance of co-operative societies (39). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Cotton : 

American, long staple, should be concentrated on under Barrage perennial water- 
supply, c.g., 4 F. ; spread of, checked by unsuitable water conditions (38), and 
marketing conditions leading to cultivator not getting fair share of higher 
value, 68977-9. 

Deshi, Agricultural Department has attempted to improve in the past, because 
of unstable water-supply (38). 

Seed distnbution : should be undertaken by co-operative credit societies (38), in 
combination with Agricultural Department, 58940. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

¥' 

on Cultivators’ own fields, with guarantee against loss ; comparative plots model 
farms often useless (36), 58954-6. 

Obstacles : conservatism of cultivators, 58991-2. 

Ploughs, improved, in Jamrao area (36). 

Pusa wheats introduced in Upper Sind, 68966. 
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Agricultural bias advocated (39) ; m all rural schools, 59003, 59030-2, 59081. 
Attendance at school depends on boys not being required m the fields, 69004-5. 

Books: elementaiy readers should contain descriptions of matters such as 
agricultural and Lloyd Barrage (39). 

Hindus take to education more than Mussulmans, 59004. 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture and start as haris, 59073-4, 
59122-9. 

Night schools : not suitable for boys, 59006. 

Vernacular, education of children is and must be in, 59007. 

Edrtilisebs : 

Animal manure : 

Preservation should be more careful, e.g'., folding (38). 

Supply, very large if properly preserved (38). 

Artificial : too expensive (38). 

Blood, dried, from slaughter houses : used for fruit trees (38). 

Cowdung : nothing can be done to discourage use of as fuel (38) ; alternative fuel 
supply in Sind, 68941-5, 59116. 

Fish : where available used for fruit trees (38). 

■Goat and sheep dung : richer nitrogenous and phosphoric content recognised for 
expensive crops : foldmg advocal^ (38). 

Kallar earth : used as top dressing for cotton, luar and wheat (38). 

Night soil and poudrette : near large towns used for garden crops (38). 

Value of manure considerably increased recognition of, during last 16 years (38). 

Village sites, old, earth collected from, used as top dressing for cotton, juar and 
wheat (38). 

J^NANOB : 

Lloyd Ban-age scheme : purchasers of land might be financed by co-operative credit 
societies ; no special machinery proposed, 58930-1. 

Fodder, cost of growing natural grass with canal water, 68946. 

FOBESTS : 

Firewood : 58941-5 ; scrub jungle and forests near river, 59116. 

Lloyd Barrage scheme : reduc^ assessments on plantations, 58941-5. 


Habis : 

Freeholders, haris should be established as, 59068-70, 69108-12. 

Outturn : both cultivator and zamindar have an interest in increasing, 69023.^ 
has no Right in the soil ; generally on flow land zamindar takes half and on lift land 
one-third, 58998-9002, 59021-2. 

Zamindar does not usually help the hari m cultivation, 69067. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Area, holdings, too small, should not be recognised by courts, Government or 
Ir^ation Department, 69130. 

Co-operative societies for consohdation in the Punjab being investigated (37), 
68974-6, 68982. 

Distribution of produce : zamindar takes half on flow land and one-third on lift 
land, 68998-9. 

Fragmentation : not very serious ; reotangulation desirable (37) ; Revenue D^art- 
ment should do this work, 58974-6. 

Rivers : loss of holdings through change of course, 58993-7. 

Size : over 600 acres less than 2,000 ; 75 per cent under 25 acres ; average size 36 
acres ; 7 per cent over 100 acres, 68924-7 
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iMPLBMEIirrS : 

Ploughs, improved, successfully introduced in Jamrao area (36). 

Teeigation . 

Cotton : American, cultivation of, restricted in the past by unstable water supply 
(38) 

Hakabo : water rate charged to jagirdars who do not pay land revenue : no obliga- 
tion ever undertaken by Government to spend on silt clearance, 59131-2. 

lift, by pumping, of great importance ; should be investigated (37-8), 59028 ; might 
be done by co-operative societies, 59076 ; cattle would be released for field work 
(38). 

Silt clearance, often not necessary, 59131-2. 


Laed Tektjbe : 

Peasant tenantship, such as exists m Sudan, should be considered, 59071. 


Lloyd Babbage : 


Afforestation : fuel problem not so acute as elsewhere ,* exemption and decrease of 

assessment permitted as to babul groves, 58941-5. 

Assessment rates : 59082-3. 

Colonisation scheme : 

Area : Government land available about 1^ million acres, practically all virgin 
land ; total area commanded 8 million acres ; cultivated area will be 6 million 
acres, 59054-7. 

Auction of laud not advisable till 2 years before flow irrigation commences^ 
58919-20, 58928-9. 

Cost: 18 crores, 59067. 

Pinance of purchasers might be by co-operative societies ; no ad hoc machinery 
for financing suggested, 58930-1, 59059-64. 

not yet Pormulated, 68917. 

Holdings : at present 75 per cent under 25 acres, 36 acres bemg average size, 
58924-7. 

Indebtedness : rise in price of land owing to Barrage may increase indebtedness ; 
land would be sold by auction free of restriction ; cost of clearing will not be 
heavy and will not lead to indebtedness, 59098-103. 

Jungle land might be leased for clearing, 59065-6. 

Large estates, policy as to formation of not decided upon; Punjab experience 
against, 58932-35 ; lease to company, as in the Sudan, might be considered, 
59071. 

Leasing : land not considered ripe for sale should be leased, 58932-3. 

Non-agriculturists, no feehng against, 59072. 

Policy of Government should be published for public criticism, 59033-5. 

Price : land should not be sold until a proper price can be obtained, 59050-2. 

Punjabis, percentage in Sind small but growmg ; realise value of land under peren- 
nial irrigation more than the Sindhis do; should not be excluded, 69036-8, 
59113-4 ; Punjabis, being more affluent, have probably contributed more of the 
capital borrowed from the Government of India for the Barrage, 69039-41. 

Restaictions as to methods of tillage, improved varieties of seed, etc., not advisable 
as impossible to enforce ; experience on the Jamrao Canal, 58936-40. 

Small- holders should be encouraged, 68923-24 ; example of Bikaner ; small-holder 
willing to pay proper price, 59068-9. 

Temporary leases, concessions will have to be made in respect of, 58921-2. 

Date of commencement of water flow : March 1931, 58918-9. 

Drainage : adequate, 58953. 

Popularity of scheme, 58989-90. 

Railways, feeder, required (37). 


Mabeetxng ; 

Cotton : American, spread of restricted in the past by bad marketing conditions^ 

58977-9. x- .7 6 
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Moeaq : (frontage) : 

Fallow forfeited land included in zamindar’s existing mohag» 59024. 

Meaning of : claim to land in the frontage of a zamindar which cannot be granted 
to another zamindar without injuring the former’s rights of user or access to his 
existing holding ; never claimed or recognised as a legSl right ; founded on condi- 
tions attaohina: to inundation irrigation, 58947-60. 

Provision for : Government in Lloyd Barrage scheme setting aside 3 J laths of acres 
representing 26 per cent of the total Government land available, 59024, 69079-80. 

necessary to Kecognise the claim to some extent under the Lloyd Barrage, 58951-52. 

Bessasch : 

Lift irrigation, by pumping, should be investigated (37-8). 

Mirpurkhas experiment with Egyptian cotton, a failure mainly because of defective 
marketing, 69008-9. 

Sakrand Research Station : 

Control should be by an officer permanently in Sind and not from Poona, 58957. 
Finance : cost being met from current revenues and not from Lloyd Barrage loan, 
though the station is not revenue-producing, 69119-21, 69014. 

Kallar : experiments to be conducted under Barrage conditions, 59010-1. 

Progress : at work nearly 2 years ; in a position to give a great deal of useful advice; 
results of experiments will apply to right bank area except central rice canal, 
59016-20. 

Propaganda, now more important than research as to best varieties, 59012. 

Soil deterioration due to irrigation, study of, not far advanced, 58960. 

Sufficient probably for general purposes, 68968-9. 

Soils : 

Daulatpur reclamation scheme, failure of (36). 

Deterioration as a consequence of irrigation : importance and urgency of reseawh, 
58960-93 

STAtnsTios : 

Crop yield : figures unreliable ; method of collection must be revised ; indirect 
method of collection quite unreliable (40), 58986-8. 
livestock and implements : figures suspected to be quite unreliable : concentration 
of effort over a limited area suggested (40) ; figures collected every 5 years ; staff 
ill-paid and heavily worked, 59084-95. 

Taluxa Development Associations ; 

Finance : need more funds, (36) ; Government will have to supply funds, 59025-6. 
Progress : capable of doing good work, danger of falling into bad hands (36), 58964-5. 
Veteeinaby : 

Service in Sind so small that its effect is hardly discernible (37). 

Welpaee or RxntAL Population : 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages : most valuable but liable to be biassed and 
Government cannot afford to undertake the work (39-40). 

DRAINAGE, see under SOILS. 

EDUCATION : 

Account-keeping, importance of teaching, Rahrmn (140). 

Administration ; 

of Agricultural education should be by Agricultural Department, Skaham (199). 
of Educational schemes ; could be through zamindars with Government financial 
help, Kkoso (166). 
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AduIiT : 

could be Done through zamindars with Government financial help, Khoso (166). 
can be Popularised by being free, Shahani (199). 


AGRICTJLTtntAIi ; 

Attendance : 

{See also “ Attendance at School ” below). 

school Hours should be in the afternoon and from 8 to 10 o’clock at night, 
Shewdkram (221). 

Insufficient, due to : disappointment in not obtaining Government appomtments, 
distance of Poona Agricultural College; training not sufficiently practical; 
insufficient scholarships ; not properly graded, Shdhani (198). 
lack of Interest of parents due to labour of children being required, SheioaJcram 
( 221 ). 

Number of boys should be increased, Khoso (166). 
very sparse in several areas, Shewahram (221). 

boys Work from 7 to 8 a.m. to 11 or 12 ; go out to work again at 4 or 6 p.m., 
Shewahrom, 60736-41, 60846. 

Bias : 

Advocated, Dow (89) ; in aU rural schools, Dow, 59008, 69030-2, 69081. 

All education should Mve, Karachi Iridian Merchants^ Assocuxtion (181). 

Bias schools : 

Agriculture only taught in higher standards, boys aged 13 to 18, Rahman, 69933-5. 

Control : local boards have administrative control, but agricultural department 
lays out farms and visits in an advisory capacity, Rahman, 69929-31. 
few sons of Cultivators ; boys have no idea of taking up agriculture, Redman, 
69936-8. 

Harm of about an acre attached to each : some buy or hire buUooks ; 3 agricultural 
lessons of 1 J hours each per week, Rahman, 69939-41 : in Jacobabad ; farms 
attached; good, Khoso 60273-7. 

Number : six in an experimental stage, Rahman (139), (148). 
not working Satisfactorily because not the right type of boy, mainly sons of 
landless hans, Rahman (139-40), 69942, 60161-2. 

Schoolmasters trained for 6 months at Lyallpur, Rahman, 59931. 

Careers of students ; 

Cultivation of their own lauds rarely, Shahani (199). 

Disappointing, BhOto (66) 

Government service, Rahman (139-40), Shahani (199). 

College for Sind : 

Agricultural would be preferable to Arts College, Karw:hi Indmn Merchants* 
Association, 60434, not necessary, Rahman, 60071-5, 60106-8. 
in Barrage area recommended, Mann, 58700-7. 

Demand for, Mann, 68643, 68700-7, Rahman, 60071-6, 60106-8, KaraM Indian 
Merchants* Association (182), 60376-8, 60434, Shahani, 60642-6, 60727-8. 
at Research Station recommended, Kcrrachi Indian Merchants'* Association (182). 
should be Compulsory for all schools, BhvMo (66), 69166-9. 

Curricula : agriculture should be an optional subject in Intermediate science and 
arts degrees ; greater stress should be laid on a^icultural practice, Shahani (199) 
60581-3 ; should he taught in all primary classes, Shewahram (221) 60778-83. 
Demand, may be stimulated by ; demonstration that scientific agriculture is more 
paying ; revision of ideals ; reservation of tahsildarships for agnculturally trained 
applicants ; grants of land to educated agriculturfd communities ; scholarships, 
etc., Shaham (198). 

facilities, teaching, very necessary to extend, Bhutto (66), Khoso (IQ^), Shahani 
(198), Shewahram (221). 

farms should be attach^ to rural schools, BhvMo (66), (73), Khoso (166), 60241. 
finance : additional land revenue of 1 anna in the rupee, earmarked for agricultural 
education, advocated, Shewalcram (221). 

High schools, in Lower and Upper Sind, with a 4 years’ course, necessary, Karachi 
Indian Merchants* Association (182) ; demand will arise under Uoyd Barrage 
conditions, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, 60422-4 
Land should he given to students on leaving school, BhvMo (66). 
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MiEPUBEHAS AaBICULTXTBAL SCHOOL : 

Boys were from 12 to 15 years of a^e, Hahman, 59919-21. 

Closed 10 years after opening owing to non-attendance of students due to failure to* 
secure jobs, BaJman (139). 

Cost Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per boy per month per term, Rahmcm, 59922-5. 
not sons of Cultivators, Rahman^ 59926-7. 

Defect in recruitment of boys, not in teaching, Rahmant 60032-3, 60151-2. 

Enghsh not taught, Rahrmn^ 59928; might be provided as an attraction,. 
Rahman, 60036-7, 60151-2. 

Failed because it was carried on under artificial conditions and owing to 
unreasonable attitude of zamindars, which has changed, Karachi Itidian 
Merchants^ Association, 60379-81. 

Opened in 1912, Rahman (139). 

Qualification for admittance : vernacular 4th or 5th standard, Rahmant 60034-5 • 
Poona agricultural college, too distant and course too theoretical, Karachi Indian 
Merchants^ Association, 60495-508. 

Practical experience necessary, Khoso (166). 

Primary Schools : 

Boys would attend between the ages of 7 and 10, Karachi Indian Merchants* 

A ssociaiion. 60474-7. 

Curriculum : reading, writing and arithmetic should also be taught, Karachi 
Indian Merchants' Assodation, 60352-3, 60435-6. 
with Farms attached ; would prevent migration to towns, Karachi Indian 
Merchants' Assodation (181-2). 

Requirements : at least one at headquarters of every division and centre of large 
group of villages, Karachi Indian Merchards* Assodation (182), 

Rewards (employment or land) should be given to students after finishing course, 
Khoso (166) 60241. 

Scheme for an agricultural school, Rahman (140 -1), 59988-9, 59992-7, 60036-7, 
60075-6, 60149-60. 

Scholarships for boys advocated, Shemhram (221). 

School Fabms : 

Advocated, Experimental, should be, Bhahani (199) ; Necessary, Khoso (166). 
School plots necessary, Khoso (166), Bhahani (199). 

Students, drawn mai^y from agricultural classes, Khoso (166), few sons of 
cultivators, Rahman, 59936-8 (139-40). 

Subsidiary industries hampered by lack of, Bhahani (205), 

Teachers ; 

should be Drawn from agricultural classes, Bhutto (66), Khoso (166), Bhahani (1981, 
Bhewdkram (221). 

Supply insufficient, Khoso (166), Bhcwahram (221). 

Agricultural Day : should be observed, Karachi Indian Merchants'* Association (182). 
A^icultural efficiency not improved by, Hussain (133). 

Attendance at School : 

(Bee also “ Attendance ” under “ Agrtoultueal ’* above.) 

Afternoon, recommended, Karachi Indian Merchants* Assodation (182), Bhewahram 

( 221 ). 

Depends on boys not being required in the fields, Dow, 69004-6. 
in 4th class poor owing to boys having to work, Hussain (133). 

Limited by work in the fields and religious instruction, Bhutto (73). 
should be in Non-crop season, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (182). 

Books : 

Elementary readeiR should contain descriptions of matters such as agricultural antL 
Lloyd Barrage, Dow (39). 

Revision required, Harruon (16). 

Cinema: advocated, Bhahcmi (199). 

Committee of 1920 ; Report, Rahman (140-1). 
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Compulsory Primary Education : 

Advocated, to piotect cultivators from extortion of moneylenders, Jtafman (143), 
60134-6. 

Coercion would cause education to become unpopular, Harrison (15). 
bemg Introduced but difficulties of scarcity of labour and lack of appreciation, BhiUlo 
(73). 

District local boards, should control schools, Bhutto (66). 

English : should be taught ; boys cannot be kept on the land by refusing to teach them 
E^lish, Rahrmut 59944-6 

Finance : by Local Governments with compulsory cesses levied on large landholders, 
Shahani (199), 60670-2. 

Haris : little use in establishing agricultural schools for sons of, Rahman (140-1) ; should 
not be admitted to zamindari schools, Rahman, 60149-50. 

Hindus take to education more than Mussulmans, Dow, 59004. 

Indebtedness : 

Caused by lack of, Shahani (202). 

might be Relieved by, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Assodation (183). 

Intermediate Agricultural Colleges, advocated ; to teach agriculture, rural economics, 
agricultural chemistry, etc., Shahani, 60542-5 ; at Karachi, Nawabshah and Sukkur, 
60727-8. 

Moral training essential, Shahani, 60863. 

Nature study recommended, Khoso (166), Shahani (199), Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association, 60354. 

Night schools, not suitable for boys, Dow^ 59006. 

Rural, should not aim as high as at present, Harrison (15), 58753-5. 

SchDoh, methods are too dull, Karachi Inlian Merchants* Association (182). 

Sind D. J. College : no agricultural teaching, Shahani, 60542, 60665-7. 

Technical knowledge, very few movements for improving, Shahani (199). 

Vernacular, education of children ia and must b ^ in, Dow, 59007. 

Vocational training of children, advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 
60352-64. 

Wireless, broadcasting should be fully utilised, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association 
(182). 

ENOUMiiERED ESTATES ACT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
EROSION, sm under SOILS. 

FERTILISERS. 

Adulteration : sale should be under guaranteed Government analysis, Shahani (204). 
Animal manure : 

Preservation should be more careful, e,g., folding, Dow (38). 

Supply, very large if properly preserved, Dow (38). 

Abtieioial : 

too Expensive, Dow (38). 

less Prohtable than natural manure, Khoso (167), Shahani (203). 
for Wheat, sugarcane, etc., distributed through a private firm and co-operative 
societies, Rahman, 60156-62. 

Blood, dried, from slaughter houses, used for fruit trees, Dow (38). 

Bones should be preserved, Shahani (203). 

OowDUNG, use of, as fuel : 

Alternative fuel supply in Sind, Dow, 58941-5, 59116. 
not a Common practice, Rahman (144). 

might be Discouraged by relaxing forest rules and so eheapening firewood, Shahani 
(^04). 

Due to lack of other fuel, Bhytto (70). 

Forest areas, not practised in, Aitchison, 60314-20. 
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FEBTILISERS— contd. 

CowDUNa, use of, as fuel — contd. 

Legal prohibition not desirable, Shahani (204) . 

Legislation advocated to prevent cowdang being taken to towns and sold, Mahman 
(144). 

Nothing can be done to discourage use of as fuel, Dow (38). 

Penalisation of, recommended, K^oso (167) 60201-2. 

Experiments on land of cultivators recommended, Shahani (204). 

Fallow system, taking a crop every .1 years, has obviated great use of manure, Rahman 
(144). 

Fish where available used for fruit trees, Dow (38). 

Freights should be reduced, Shahani (20 1). 

Ooat and sheep dung : richer nitrogenous and phosphoric content recognised for expen- 
sive crop folding advocated, Dow (38). 

Grants should be made by Agricultural Department to manufacturers, Shahani (204). 
Green manure, in Sind should be used extensively, Harrison (14-5). 

Kalar earth ; used as top dressing for cotton, ]uar and wheat, Dow (38), Rahman (144). 
Need of, only with intensive cultivation, Rahman (144) ; under irrigation, Rahman, 
60156-62. 

Night soil and poudrette : near large towns used for garden crops, Dow (38). 

Oil-cakes should be preserved, Shahani (203). 

Research insufficient as to phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia and potash 
manures, Shahani (204). 

Silt from canal banks applied to cotton fields, Rahman (144), Harrison, 58910-2. 

Value of manure, considerably increased recognition of, during last 15 years, Dow 
(38). 

Village sites, old, earth collected from, used as top dressing for cotton, ]uar and wheat, 
Dow (38), Rahman {\4A:) 

FINANCE. 

Failure of agricultural finance owmg to agriculture being unprofitable, Bhutto (67). 

Improvement op Land : 

discouraged by want of Capital, Rahman (149). 

Long term credit at low mterest necessary, Rahman, (149). 

Land Mortgage Baostks : 

Advocated, Shewakram (222). 

would not lead to Extravagance, which is not a fault of zamindai's, Shewakram, 
60846, 60872-3. 

Interest should be not more than 6 per cent per annum, Shewakram (222). 
for Long term credit, Hussain (129), Shahani (201). 

Objects: for loan redemption and to finance big schemes of land impiovexnent, 
Asnmkhan (104). 

at least One in each district, for long term credit, Shahani (201). 
should be Organised, with power to issue debentures, Azimhhan (104). 
should facilitate redemption of mortgages, Hussain (131). 

should be established witnout Waiting to see whether experiments in other parts 
of the Presidency are successful, Azimkhan, 59666-8. 

Lloyd Barrage scheme : purchasers of land might be financed by co-operative credit 
societies ; no special machinery proposed, Dow, 58930-1. 

Long Term Loans : 

Demand for, not ve^ great ; about 10 years ; maximum of Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 
lent by co-operative societies ; to redeem mortgaged property, JBhuUo, 59182-7. 
Land mortgage banks seem to be the only solution, Hussain (129). 
would not be Wasted, BhvJtto, 59291-2. 

Seed might be issued free of cost till harvest, Musto (89). 

Short term : sufficiently well catered for by co-operative societies, Hussmn (129). 
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Taooavi : 

Administratloa : should only be given for land improveiaent schemes through co- 
operative societies where such exist, j^zimhhan (104). 

Amount should be increased, Khoso (166), Azimhhm. 59669-73 ; Shewahram (222). 
Cultivators would he induced to make fuller use of by : reducing interest to that 
paid by Government to public plus cost of establishment ; fully meeting demands 
of cultivators ; distribution by senior and vigilant ojOBcers, JRahman (143) 60137. 
Defects : at present amounts inadequate and not given at proper time of the year, 
Azimlchart, 69669-73. 

Exactions of subordinates, Sheioahram (222), Bhutto (67-8) 59299-300. 

Formalities too great, / ussain (129), Shahani (201). 
to Haris, see un^r LAND TENURE. 

Interest too high, Bhvtlo (67 8) 59299-300, Bahman (143) 60137. 

In .famrao tract implements advanced as taccavi, Bahman (141). 

Panchayats in villages should assist, Shahani (201) 

Promptness, greater, necessary, / ussain (129). 

Repayment, period of, should be increased, Khoso (166), Shewakram (222), Lhvtto 
(67-8) 69299-300. 

FODDER, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS. 

FORESTS {see also under AITCHISON, P. E.). 

Affobbstation : 

Opening for schemes probably in the neighbourhood o£ villages, Mus^o (93). 
near Vifiages, no space for, Bhutto (72). 

Destruction of, has caused great loss of fuel and grass, Khoso (168). 

Distbiot Local Boabds : 

should Control forests, Bhutto (72). 

would give greater Grazing facilities, Bhutto, 69290. 

FmEWOon r 

Canals, growing of trees on banks of, audkanas, recommended, Karachi Indian 
Merchants* Association (184). 

Co-opcrabively, nob g 'own, Azimlchan, 59629. 

Encouragement of, 68941-5. 

Huris, recommended, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (184) {see below). 
Loss of, owing to destruction of f eresbs in Jacobabad, Kho8-> (168), 60201-2. 

Price would be decreased by light railways in forests, Karachi Inlian Merchants* 
Association, 60449. 

Production should be encouraged by remission of assessment, Musto (93). 

Supp'y of near River, Diw, 59116. 

Supply of, Bhutto, 59144-8. 

Fodder : scarcity of, in Jacobabad because there are no forests, Khoso, 60200. 
GBAzma : 

Gorrup ^ion in lower ranks of department, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, 
60448-50, Bhutto (72). 

Facilities, inadequate, Bhutto (72). 

Fees : 

BLeavy, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association, 60448-60. 

Redaction recommended, Khoso (16S), 60265-6. 

Grounds should be attached to every village, Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association, 60619-22. 

Restriotions, undue, Karachi. Indian Merchants* Association, 60448-60. 
in every Taluka, forests necessary for grazing, Khoso (167). 
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FORESTS^^oiitd. 

Husis : 

Advocated for fodder and fuel, Karachi Indian MerchofrOa' Association (184). 
small huris should be Revenue free, Karachi Indian Merchcmts^ Association^ 
60619-23. 

Iniffation: water supply should be increased as meadows in, are insufficient, 
Khoso (168). 

Lloyd Barrage scheme : reduced assessments on plantations, Dow, 68941-5. 

Object : to supply fuel for towns and not to help agriculturists, Bhutto (72). 

Prices for grass from forests too high, Bhutto (72). 

Research necessary to discover some plant of rapid growth useful as a crop, hedge 
and fuel, Karachi Indicm M&rchaaUa* Association (184). 

Village forests advocated, Khoso (168). 

Village plots should exist for supplying grass and firewood, Bhutto (72). 

FRUIT, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
am, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

GRAZING, see ander ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND FORESTS. 

HARIS, see under LAND TENURE. 

HARRISON, C. S« C., Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, Karachi 
(10-36). 

Past appointments, 58709-11. 

Administbation 1 
Transport : 

Carts, in Sind inferior to those of Punjab and Gu jerat, 58756-66 (35). 

Railways: feeder lines required; break of gauge nuisance (12). 

Roads : Feeder : 

Absolute Absence of in Sind ; more important to agriculture than trunk roader 
(13). 

Irrigation Department, should be under Roads and Buildings Branch of Public* 
Works Department, 58850-3. 

Agmcultural Depahtmeitt : 

Irrigation Department and Agricultural Department should work together (10);. 

should be under the same It^nister, 68848-9. 

Services: satisfactory, 58907-8. 

Staff: 

Demonstrator required in every taluka, 58798-800. 

Insufficient (12). 

Personality of officers of paramount importance (12) 68908-9. 

Oboes aed Ceop Pbotbotion ; 

Cotton : in Deccan might be grown under irrigation instead of sugarcane, 58846-7.. 

Failure of unirrigated crop, 68882-6. 

Sugarcane : 

Cultivation of, in Deccan not diminished owing to irrigation charges, 68844-7. 
Inrigation water might be diverted to other crops, 58878-86. 

Wasteful methods of cultivation, 58844-7, 58894-901. 

Wheat : might be grown in Deccan under irrigation instead of sugarcane, 58846-7- 

DEMONSTBATlOlir AND PBOPAOANDA : 

Central research station should assist provincial research and demonstration (11)1 
(12) 68782-3. 

On cultivators’ own fields, any loss being borne by Agricultural Department (11-2) ? 

to remove suspicion of cultivators, 68712-6, 68778-81, 68795-7. 

Departments of Agriculture and Irrigation should vork together (10). 

Farms: too elaborate; should be completely separated from experimental farma 

( 11 ). 

Indigenous methods should be starting points for gradual improvement (11). 
Pamphlets: often useless (12). 

MO T 381 — 3 
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HARRISON, C. S. C.— contd. 

Dbmonsteation and Propaganda — contd^ 

Personality of officers of paramount importance (12). 

Research i&ould be separate from (10), (12). 

StafE: insufficient (12) ; demonstrator required in eTerytal’aka,68798-800« 
Edxtcation : 

Books : revision required (16). 

Coercion : would cause education to become unpopular (16), 

Rural : should not aim so high as at present (16), 68753-5. 

Fertilisers : 

Green manure: in Sind should be used extensively (14-61. 

SUt : 68910-2. 

Holdings : 

Area : Minimum area for irrigation in future should be fixed : in Deccan 6 acres, 
in Sind 16 acres (13) 68793-4 ; 16 to 24 acres sufficient in Sind under perennial, 
irrigation, 58801-2 ; existing uneconomic holdings must be recognised, 68831-7. 
68840-3, 68887-9. 

Irrigation : 

Deccan : 

Problem of making irrigation pay (13) ; irrigation charges do not affect extent of 
cultivation of sugarcane ; alternative crops, 68844-7 ; insurance cess proposed, 
68878-86. 

Wasteful methods of cultivating sugarcane, 58894-6. 

Distribution ; 

Landholders should not control, 58863-4. 

Module, proportionate, for all canal water (13), 

Volumetric system, practical method should be evolved (13). 

Drainage : 

removal of choking Aquatic growth by dragline excavators mounted on cater- 
pillars (14) 68746-50. 

Drains to be started in first year of giving water, 68737-44. 

Flow into Indus, 68890-3. 

Importance of, with perennial irrigation of Lloyd Barrage (14). 

Ghotki area : will require development during next decade (13) 68723-6. 

Hydraulic problems immediately connected with agriculture could be studied at 
central All-India research station (12). 

Inglis : agrees with written evidence of (10). 

Inspector General of Irrigation : 
such a Co-ordinating authority required, 68782-7. 

Post should not have been abolished ; should be advisory with no executive 
authority, 58902-6. 

Jaimao Canal : will be perennial on completion of Lloyd Barrage, 68824-7. 

Haria ; a water channel leading to zamindar’s field from the main channel, 68873. 
Lift : 

Importance of lift systems in Sind (13). 

Low lift, high duty, pumps, possibilities of, should be investigated, 68736, 58829- 
30, 

Pumping difficulties on the Indus, 68727-36. 

Local considerations have been given too much prominence (10). 

Lloyd Barrage : 

Area irrigated, 6 million acres ; area commanded 8 million acres, 68861-2. 

Capital cost: Rs. 30per acre irrigated, 68790. 

Drainage channels (see under Drainage). 

Rectangulation of land necessary (14) 68788-90. 

Marani project : practically complete, 68869-71. 

Mula scheme : should be taken up (13). 

Non-Barrage area : 

Effect of Barrage on, exaggerated, 68810-1, 68865-8. 

Improvements, great scope for (13), 58824; by inundation, subsequently 
converted to perennial by a weir, 68723-6, 68869-71. 
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HAimiSOK, C. S. C.--oonold. 

iBBiaATioir — contd. 

Plots: sub-division of holdings into, by bunds, necessaiy for even and economical 
use of water (14). 

Revenue, land : percentage spent on maintenance of canals, 58875-7. 

Silt ; 

Clearance of canals of silt, often useless, 58828; percentage of revenue should 
not be earmarked for this purpose, 58858-60, 58875-7. 

Fertiliser, use of as, 58910-2. 

Grading of canals to cause formation of berms (14) 58736. 

Sugarcane, under irrigation : 8e.e under Cro’BB. 

Wells : not much scope for in non-barrage tracts of Sind, 58822-3. 

Mohag : an indefinite right to adjacent land ; has now become a nuisance, 58791-2, 

RnSEABGH : 

Central station : 

Control should not be by Provinces, 68817-8. 

Financed from central funds, 68819-20, 68854-7. 

Fundamental research, 58812-5. 

Scope: to assist provincial research and demonstration (11-2); and for 
irrigation research, 58716-22, 58854-7, 58782-3. 

Demonstration should be separate from research (10) (12). 

Departments of Agriculture and Irrigation should work together (10) (12). 
Indigenous methods should be studied; should be starting points for gradual 
improvement (10). 

Provincial stations : Bombay Presidency, two required : Deccan and Sind (12) 
58771-3, 58812 ; would investigate local problems, 58812. 

Sakrand Experimental Station : 68767-70, 68807-9, 58821 ; all the work being done 
by Agricultural Department, 58838-9 ; should be entirely separate from Poona, 
68906. 

Sind : peculiar conditions ; separate research station required (12) 68906. 

Soils : 

Alkali land: reclamation by leaching, growing hardy crops such as red rice and 
babul (14) 58761-2, 68772-7. 

Drainage : Importance of, in Sind (14), 58737-45. 

Removal of choking aquatic growth by dragline excavators mounted on cater- 
pillars (14), 68746-60. 

Erosion : not generally serious in Sind (16). 

Green mulches ; extensive use of, advocated (14). 

VsTEEnrAitT ; 

Superior establishment, more required (12), 

Wateelogging ; largely due to methods of cultivation (14) 68803-6. 

HEALTH, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HOLDINGS. 

Consolidation : 

Co-operative effort recommended, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183)9 
Musto (94). 

Co-operative societies for consolidation in the Punjab being investigated, Dow (37) 
58974-6, 68982. 

Existing uneconomic holdings must be recognised, Harrison, 58831-7, 58840-3, 
58887-9. 

Fragmented Holdings Bill, BhuMo, 69298. 

Tjegislation recommended, Bhutto (68) 59222-4, 59298, Karachi Indum Merchants* 
Association (i83) 60466-7. 

Minimum area should be prescribed, Harrison (13) 58793-4, 58801-2, Rahman (143), 
Karachi Indian Mf^chanU* Association (183) 60455-7, Shahani (202). 

Obstacles, Shahani (202-3). 

Recognition of unduly small holdings should be refused by Courts, Government 
and Irrigation Department, Dow 69130, Harrison, 68831-7, 58840-3, 68887-9. 
State purchase system, suggested, Musto (89-90). 

aio Y 381 — 3a 
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Fbagmbntatiou : 

Extent of : Evil more serious in Deccan than in Sind, Musto, 59398-9 ; not very 
serious, Dow (37). 

Importance of preventing, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Association (183). 

Inheritance law mainly responsible for, BhuUo (68), Rahman (143), Khosn (167). 
Rectangulation desirable (Dow) (37) ; Revenue Department should do this work,. 
Dow, 68974-6. 

Large holdings t should not be permitted to be excessively large, Shahani, 60702-3, 
Karachi Iriditm Merchants^ Association, 60455-7. 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc., present law inadequate ; zamindars- 
should be attached to Courts to give advice, Khoso (167) ; Shahani (202). 

Size : over 600 acres less than 2,000 ; 76 per cent under 26 acres ; average size 
36 acres ; 7 per cent, over 100 acres, Dow, 58924-7. 

HAKA.BO (water rate), see under IRRIGATION. 

HURIS (privately owned woods), see under FORESTS. 

HUSSAIN, KHAN BAHADUR NABl BAKSH MAHAMMAD, M.A., LL.B., Manager, 
Encumbered Estates in Sind (129-38). 

Administration ; 

Posts and Telegraphs, greater expansion required (129). 

Transport ; 

Railways, feeder, required (129). 

Roads : bad ; better main and arterial roads required (129). 

AGBiotrLTiniAL Department : 

Unsatisfactory (129); a very good department; is gradually improving, 69847-6U 

AORICtrLTURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of borrowing : 

Capricious inundation, illiteracy, unbusinesshke habits, ceremonies (129), 
59876-7 ; selling produce to pay assessment (129), (132) ; high prices of seeds 

(129) . 

Decoan Agriculturists’ Relief Act : has afforded some relief (130) ; has functioned 
but not successfully, 59875 ; administration at fault, 69878-81. 

Encumbered Estates Act : 

Applications by debtors, 59833-5, restricted to landowners who pay more than 
Rs. 300 annual assessment 59854-5. 

Cultivation : no control over lessee’s method but wilful deterioration guarded 
against, 59841-46, 69871. 

Extent of activities : 1,200 estates have come under department, i.e,, almost 
all the big landholders, 69860-4. 

Income : 7 per cent management charges, one-third of remainder to debtor for 
his maintenance, remainder of income devoted to liquidating debts, 59836. 
Interest reduced in the first year from 10 to 4 lakhs, 69869. 
estates Leased by public auction, 59839. 

Loans : department does not lend money, 59853. 

Management, financial 59856-8. 

Minors, Commissioner decides upon motion of Collector or relations, 59836-7. 
Procedure : manager deals with claims as a court of equity, 69838. 
some Relief has been given (130). 

Usurious Loans Act, comparison with, 59867-9. 

Extravagance, only true of 10 per cent of the zamindars (130) 69876-7. 

Measures for lighh^ng agriculture’s burden of debt : restricting interest, making 
usury in extreme cases a criminal offence (130-1) 59870 ; compelling keeping of 
proper books of account ; Punjab Restriction of Alienation Act ; supplying credit 
facilities; purchase and sale societies; Usurious Loans Act of 1918 and English 
Moneylenders’ Act of 1900 should be applied throughout India (130-1) ; special 
courts of equity should be set up, 69882-97. 

Moneylenders : 

Bntish judicial system favourable to moneylender at ruinous cost of cultivators 

(130) . 
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HUSSAIN^ K. B. NABI BAKSH MAHAMMAD-^eoutd. 

AaMOULTiraAL Indebtedness — contd. 

Moneylenders — contd. 

Exploit cultivators mercilessly (130). 

Profiteer as middlemen (131) 59872-74. 

Moneylenders Act (English) of 1918 : some provisions of, should be applied to India 
(131). 

Mortgages : non-terminable, must be prohibited (131). 

Bepayment prevented by : bad seasons, lack of method in liquidating debts, high 
interest, dishonesty of moneylenders (130). 

Sources of credit : bania only principal source (130). 

Usurious Loans Act : should be made applicable throughout India (131) 59867-9. 

ACBlOniiTUBAL iNDirSTBIES : 

Bee-keeping : unknown (132). 

Employment, rural, might be increased by stimulating subsidiary industries (132). 

Eruit-growing ; impossible for lack of irrigation during 8 month‘s (132). 

Health conditions of villages, devotion of spare time to : should be encouraged by 
propaganda (132). 

Industrial concerns moving into rural areas : of doubtful effect owing to small 
number (132). 

Lac-culture : possible to a limited extent (132). 

Leisure period : Cultivator works 180 days on his holding ; during the rest of the 
year ha is idle or carting, cutting and selling fuel or working in the towns (132), 

Obstacles ; lack of initiative and money (332). 

Pisciculture ; out of the question owing to abundance of fish everywhere (132). 

Poultry breeding : might be successful ; Government might encourage ; aheady 
pursued but spasmodically and not scientifically (132). 

Preparation of agncultural produce for market, industries connected with, should be 
encouraged (132). 

Rope-making : done to some extent (132). 

Sericulture : impossible owing to climate (132). 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry, recommended (132). 

Weaving : might be successful ; Government classes suggested (132). 

• 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies : necessary to save cultivators from merciless exploitation of 
banias (131) ; are doing very well (133), 

Government : should confine its activities to propaganda, organisation, finance 
and audit (132). 

Non-official should encourage co-operation by propaganda and education (133). 

Progress ; has made an important contribution to weQare, 69828-30. 

Purchase societies : necessary, to save cultivators from clutches of banias who sell 
at exorbitant prices (131). 

Sale societies : necessary, to save cultivators from clutches of banias who buy at 
very low prices and cheat in weighment (131-3). 

Seed supply societies, necessary (131-2). 

Zamindars, big, not yet affected by, 69830. 

•Crops and Crop Protection : 

Seed distribution : should be by co-operative societies, supply coming from the 
Agricultural Department (131-2). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-operative Department (through taluka development associations) has popularised 
improved seeds and ploughs (129). 

on Cultivators’ own plots, preferable (129). 

Earms, Government, have not influenced cultivators much, because not on commer- 
cial Unes (129) 69847-53, 59865-6. 

Taluka Development Associations : should do all demonstration and propaganda 
and should be subsidised by ^vemment (129). 

3BDTTCATION : 

Agricultural efficiency not improved by (133). 

Attendance in 4th class poor owing to boys having to work (133). 
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FnjTANOE : 

Land Mortgage Banks : 
for Long term predit (129). 
should facilitate Redemption of mortgages (131). 

Long term : land mortgage banks seem to be the only solution (129). 

Short term : sufficiently well catered for by co-operative societies (129). 

Taccavi : greater promptness and less formalities advocated (129). 

iMFLEMSITES: 

Ploughs : Sindhi, cumbrous (132). 

Taluka Development Associations : have introduced improved plough : propacanda 
should be left to them (132). 

Mabketing: 

Facilities : no markets in the proper sense of the word (132). 

Information, marketing, should be placed at disposal of cultivators (132). 
Mon^lenders : are middlemen ; buy agricultural produce at very low prices and 
cheat in weighment (131) ; buy crop before harvest and sell back to cultivator 
at 20 per cent, profit 6 months later (132). 

Revenue collection compels cultivators to sell crop before harvest at low prices (129) 
(132). 

Statistics : 

Division of produce between zamindars and haris, revenue officers should be present 
at and keep accounts of (133). 

Yield estimates, not satisfactory (133). 

Talitka Development Associations : 

Agricultural propaganda : have done a great deal of work ; should be left to them 
entirely (129) (132). 

Government subsidies advocated (129). 

Ploughs ; have done much to improve'(132). 

Vbteeinaby : 

Department : Services unsatisfactory (129). 

Dispensaries : Insufficient number (129). 

Welpabe op Rubal Population : 

Dispensaries, more required (133). 

Drinking water, supply required (133). 

Education, necessaiy for welfare (133). 

Propaganda, sanitary, by lectures and lantern slides, advocated (133). 

IMPLEMBBIS. 

Agii^tm^ Department : do not Understand manufacture of implements, Musto (92), 

Archimedian hand screw : on the market and being used to some extent, Bahman (141). 
GhafE-cutters, Musto^ 59379-80. 

Co-operative societies should stock, issue on easy payment terms and maintain renair 
depdts, Musto (91-2). 

Cotton gins, oil presses, etc., would be made privately, Mu$to (91). 

Demonstrations should be made by Agricultural Department, Musto (91). 
Fo^te^:^tilisation of labour-saving implements unsuccessfully attempted, AUchisonr 

Government should allot more funds for purchase of improved implements and free 
distribution (if possible) among cultivators, BhvJtto (66-7) (70). 

Harrow, produced locally in the Deccan, Mv^sto, 59378. 

Labour-saving implements : will be necessary after Lloyd Barrage is completed as 
there will he shortage of labour, Bahman, 60129-30. 

List of implements being brou^t to the notice of the agriculturists, Bahman (146). 
Local manufacture, Muato (91-2). 
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Obstacles : 

Agents : lack of, in the mofussil, Musto (92). 

Cheap labour and hari system, J^Jman (145>6). 

Finance : difficulty of purchaser paying cash, Musto (92). 

PLorrans : 

Egyptian : 

Heavy, inverting, Rahman (146). 

replacing Sindhi ; is as simple as Sindhi plough and can be manufactured locally, 
but its work is far superior, especially in soft soil, Azimhhan ( 103). 

Scope for, but cattle too poor, Rahman (145). 
largely Used and manufactured, Rahman (145). 

Importance of, Musto (91) 69376-7. 

Improved, successfully introduced in Jamrao area, Dow (36). 

Iron : 

Designed locally, probably better than European design, Musto (91). 

Used in GuniTaluka, Shewahram, 60878-80. 

Lyallpur ploughs supplied by Jacobabad Government Farm; successful, Khoso, 
60189-91. 

Meston : 

Iron plough as cheap as Egyptian but ht for hard soil, Azimhhan (103). 
on the Market and being used to some extent, Rahman (141) (146). 

Sarkar, a modification of Egyptian plough, generally adopted in some districts and 
locally manufactured in thousands annually, Rahman (141). 

Sindhi, cumbrous, Hussain (132). 

Types : Egyptian, Meston, Bajah, Chatanuga, Monsoon, found useful, Azimhhan 
(103). 

Ploughing zamindari lands on hire system, to train haris in use of improved 
implements, Rahman (142). 

Prices : should be reduced by means of Government bounties, (71). 

Private enterprise should be encouraged to hire out expensive machineiy, Musto (94). 
Quality and variety very poor, Rahman (146). 

Bepairs, importance of providing facilities for, Bhutto (70). 
no great Successes, Bhutto (67) 69166-6. 

Threshing machines should be let out on hire by Agricultural Department, Bhutto 
(66-7) ; through Co-operative societies, Bhutto, 69301. 

Tbactobs : 

Caterpillar on wet ground, Musto, 69407-9 ; Difficulty on sandy soil not insuperable, 
Musto, 69480-4. 

Cultivation costs : Rahman, 69968-70, 60109-10. 

Difficulty owing to smallness of plots under irrigation rules and undergrowth, Rahman, 
69970. 

Educated young men holding land co-operatively might use tractors, Rahman, 
60117-9. 

Efficiency : do superior work ; comparison with ordinary plough, Rahman, 60111-4. 
Instances of use, Rahmari, 69971-81, 60116-16. 

should be Let out on hire by Agricultural Department, Bj^ufto (66-7); through Co- 
operative societies, BhvUo, 59301. 

Private company should undertake ploughing, too much capital would be required 
for co-operative societies, Musto, 59410-3. 

Becommended, Shahani (204). 

Steam and motor, should be encouraged where possible, Musto (91) ; for reclaiming 
kalar soil, Musto, 59386-7. 

Transport facilities necessary to hasten adoption of improved implements, Shahani 
(204). 

Workshops should be opened by private enterprise, Musto (91) ; but co-operative 
societies should purchase implemients manufactured, Musto, 59452-7. 

IMPBOVEMENTS, see under CAPITAL. 

INDEBTEDNESS, see under AGBICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

INOCULATION, see under VETERINARY. 

NTEBEST, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS and CO-OPERATION. 
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IHBI6AT10N (see also under HARRISON and SHEWAKRAM). 

Baluchistan, possibilities of control of water from, Musto (90) 69472. 

Barrages on Indus at extreme North of Smd and at Kotri should be investigated, 
Musto (90) ; desirable within 15 years, Htbsto^ 69439-41 ; investigation to start at 
once, Musto j 69466-71. 

Clearance of canals : sujBfioient money spent on ; no money earmarked for the purpose, 
Musto, 59420. 

Cotton : American, cultivation of, restricted in the past by unstable water-supply, 
J)ou;(38). 

Department is under-stafEed, Musto, 69469-70. 

Distributiom- : 

Begari canal : unequal distribution, Khoso, 60218-23. 

Board of representatives of zamindars, Agricultural and Irrigation Departments 
should be entrusted to, Rahman, 60138-9. 

Detailed distribution should be left to landholders, Bhutto (69), through a com- 
mittee, Bhutto, 69296. 

Dishonesty of Government officials, Bhutto (69). 

Improvements suggested : ‘dlt clearance, excavation of branch karias, prevention of 
excessive drawing of water, restriction on paddy cultivation, Khoso G67). 

Internal distribution in holdings should be left to holders, Shahani (203). 
should be by a Joint committee, half zamindars ; Engineering Department make 
mistakes because no agricultural experience, Ka/rachi Indian Merchants^ 
Association, 60446-7. 

Karias should be widened, Khoso, 60249-60, 60267-70. 

Modules, see below. 

Open karia heads or plain sluices, entirely unsatisfactory, favouring the upper 
reaches, Musto (90-1) 69364. 

Quarrels of landholders, Bhutto (69), 
not Satisfactory, Bhutto (69). 

System of rotation satisfactory, Khoso (167). 

Uniformity advocated, Shahani (203). 

Wastage of water through superabundant supply at tail of canals, Shahani (203). 
Drainage, see under SOILS. 

Experimental stations : several required, Musto (89). (See Bbsbabch.) 

Forests ; supply for meadows in, should be increased, Khoso (168). 

Gaj Nai River, administration of, Musto, 59383-5. 

Grazing grounds, attached to villages, should be supplied free, Karacni Indian 
Merchants' Association, 60521-2. 

Hakabo : water rate charged to jagirdars who do not pay land revenue : no obliga- 
tion ever undertaken by ^vernment to spend on silt clearance, Dow, 69131-2. 

Haris : should be supplied free or at lower rates, Karachi Indian Merchants' Associa- 
tion, 60623. 

Inspector General of Irrigation : post should be revived, Musto, 69426-7. 

Jacobabad District ; great deficiency of water, Khoso (167) 60257-60. 

Jambxo Caistal : 

Designed to be perennial ; Head should be improved, Shahani (203). 

Kotbi Babbagx : 

Construction of, recommended, Bhutto (69) 59296 ; Investigation necessary, Musto 
(90) 59439-41, 69466-71 ; Kotri : weir should be constructed at, Shahani (203). 

Lift, by pumping: 

Cattle would be released for field work, Dow (38). 

Centrifugal pumps best, Musto, 59381-2. 

Co-operative societies might do, Dow, 59076, Bhutto, 69286-7. 

Importance of, Dow (37-8) 69028. 

Investigation recommended, Dow (37-8) 69028. 

Lloyd Barrage, see under that main heading. 

Minor schemes (tanks, ponds, wells) : enough being done, Bhutto (69). 

Modules : ' 

Advocated ; under Consideration for 20 years ; to give Equal shares to head and 
tail ; Successful in the Punjab ; Different types suitable for different conditions ; 
Eamindars at tail in favour while head zamindars are opposed, Musto (90-1), 
69364-7, 69419, 69444-9, 69476-7. 
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Modules — contd. 

Recommended, if properly worked, Shahani, 60721-6. 

Neglect of irrigation in Sind, Bhutto (68). 

Non-Babrage Zone : 

Adversely affected by Lloyd Barrage, BhuMo (69) 59296. 

Barrage will have very little effect on level of Indus below it, 69414-5 ; will not 
appreciably suffer, Musto, 59478-9. 

Loans, taccavi or co-operative, necessary to encourage development of wells, Bahman 
(144) 60067-8. 

Poverty of cultivators due to lack of water, etc,, Bhutto^ 59164-5, 69289. 

Punjab irrigation schemes, adversely affecting water supply in Sind, Bhutto (68) 
59295. 

Reservoirs, possibilities of in Baluchistan should be investigated, Musto (90). 

Rice : 

Restriction of cultivation recommended; Water consumption 10 times that of dry 
crops, Khoao (167) 60224-6. 

Screw water lift, found useful, Azimkhan (103). 

Silt clearance, often not necessary, Dow, 59131-2. 

Sub-Soil water : research necessary to prevent waterlogging, Shahani, 60540. 

Tanks and ponds : for storage for winter crops, Shahani (203). 

Wells ; {See also Dbiitking water iiTider WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION.) 
Persian wheel worked by bullock power too costly, KarcLchi Indian Merchants' 
Association (183-4) 60364, 60524-5. 

Tube : 

Advocated where subsoil is sweet, Shaham (203) 60540-1. 

Co-operative reoomm3nded, Indian Merchants' Association (183-4) 60364, 

60624-6. 

Power recommended ; Research necessary, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association 
(183-4) 60364, 60624-6. 

JERROM, J. H. G., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, Sind and Rajputana, 
Karachi (85-6). 

Qualified at Royal College in 1907, came to Karachi in 1921. 59314-5. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Castration-: Increase in, by Burdizzo method, 59309 ; Not Successful over two years 
old, 69349-62. 

Cattle-breeding : Agricultural Department in charge of, 69306 ; Profitable, 59316-9. 

Karachi cattle ; Export, large, to Java, Formosa and Ceylon, for milkmg, 59316-22 ; 
Indian, pure, no non-Indian blood, 59308 ; Milch, purely, 69307. 

Research : 

Veterinary, further facilities desirable (85). 


Vetbrinary : 


Contagious diseases : 

Legislation beneficial, but difficult to enforce and expensive (85) 59326-7. 

Obstacles to dealing with : ignorance, not promptly reported (86) 59330 ; objec- 
tion to inoculation or slaughter, cattle coming from Indian States (86) 59327. 
Department : should be independent (85), 59311 ; should have a veterinary Officer as 
its depxrtmental head but might be in charge of Minister of Agriculture, 59328-9. 


Extension necessary, but prevented by lack of funds (85) 59345 ; under Local 
district board, system not satisfactory (86), owing to joint control, 59323-4 ; 
Propaganda work necessary (85) ; Provincial authority should control (86) ; 
no Touring owing to lack of funds (86), 59333 ; Use of, by agriculturists, not 
full (86) ; Wound cases principally dealt with, 69336-7. 


Inoculation : No obstacles to popularising ; no fees charged (85) 59325. 

Muktesar Institute : extension advocated ; should conduct research in the smaller 
Provinces (85). 
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JTEBROMy J. H, G.— contd. 

YBiSKorABY — contd, 

Froviaoial research institutes required in the larger provinces (85). 

Research, further facilities desirable (86). 

Rinderpest : Principal disease in Sind, ^rum^alone method employed, not serum « 
simultaneous, 69304-6. 

Serum : No difficulty in obtaining sufficient (86) 59310. 

Staff ; Recruitment and pay : 

Assistants, all except one, Sindhis; take scholarships at Bombay Veterinary 
College ,* start at Rs. 75 going up to Rs. 155. 
two lospeotors start at Rs. 175, going up to Rs. 226, 59342-8. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment of recom* 
mended, to co-ordinate and outline policy (85). 

Surra : a few oases, 59338. 

Veterinary Officer in Sind directly under Bombay Government through the Com- 
missioner in Sind, 59311. 

JESWANl (witness), under KARACHI INDIAN MERCHANTS* ASSOCIATION. 
KALAR LAND, «ee Alealz wider SOILS. 

KARACHI INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, Bunder Road, Karachi, represented 
by Mr. Jeswani (181-97). 

Adulteration : has not considered what should be done to prevent, 60400-8 ; to the 
advantage of the members that pure seed should be supplied to cultivators by 
small shopkeepers, 60486-94; has set up standards of purity for cotton and 
wheat, 60409-13. 

Compulsory arbitration clause used in contracts between members ; has worked 
quite well, 60478-83. 

Members, largely exporters of grain, oil seeds and cotton, 60387-90 ; are largely 
commission agents, though some own factories ; less than one-fifth export on 
their own account, 60409-21. 

Objects, 60344-6 ; has not interested itself in details of marketing in the mofussil, 
60366-8, 60391-3. 

ADMlNISTBATIOir : 

Director of Agriculture, separate, required for Sind (181). 

Posts and Telegraphs : pice postcard, stoppage of, has hit agriculturists badly (183). 
Wireless broadcasting should be fully utilised (182) ; loud speakers should be set 
up by every district local board (183). 

Transport ; 

Railways, should have low rates for agricultural requirements ; feeder lines 
needed (183). 

Roads, miserable state in rural area adversely affects agriculturists (183). 
Aobicultubal Indxbtedi^kss : 

Causes of borrowing : insufficient income, heavy interest, lack of education and thrift 
(183). 

Measures for relieving agriculture’s burden of debt : making agriculture more 
remunerative, subsidiary industries, reducing interest and middlemen’s profits, 
education and propaganda, provision of credit facilities, legislation necessary 
(183). 

Aobioultdbal Ikpustbies ; 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : propagsmda for agricultural 
improvements advocated (184). 

Implements, agricultural, manufacture of ; Leather goods, manufacture of ; Oil-seed 
crashing near large towns ; Toys, wood^ ; Weaving, advocated (183-4). 
Indebtedness might be relieved by (183). 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry ; very important ; permanent board 
recommended (184). 


AoBiouiiTUBAL Laboitb : 8eie under IiLOYd Babbaoe. 
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KARACHI INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION- contd. 

Arbxtsatiok : of disputes, advocated, (183) 60478-85. 

Co-OPEBATiosr : Fragiuentation of holdings should be prevented by (183). 

Joint farming societies, of educated young men, on Uoyd Barrage land, desirable it 
members do manual work themselves, 60451. 

Cbofs Obof Pbotegtiok : 

Cattle straying, damaging crops : serious ; quick growing hedge plant should be* 
evolved (184) 60618-9 ; prickly pear does not injure crops, grows quickly and 
supplies itself with water, but gi^es no crop or fuel, 60526-8. 

Pests : serious, making agriculture precarious ; research and then propaganda and 
demonstration necessary ; expenditure on this may make future remissions of 
taxation unnecessary (184) 60518. 

Seed distribution : smallholder generally gets his seed from zamindar ; village* 
shopkeeper not sufficiently educated to be trusted with distribution, 60486-94, 

Demoestbatiob abd Pbopagaitda : 

Cinema and magic lantern advocated (1 82). 

Cultivators ; are not conservative ; are willing to adopt methods proved to be 
effective ; importance of sympathy with (182). 
on Cultivators’ own fields, advocated (181) ; and on model farms (182). 
lieaflets in vernacular and Lectures advocated (182). 

Organisation : should be central ; Director of Agriculture should have advisory 
board representing agriculturists, etc. (181). 

Wireless broadcasting should be fully utilised (1S2). 

Educatton ; 

Agricultural : 

Bias, all education should have (181). 

College at the Research station necessary (182) ; demand for, would arise under 
Lloyd Barrage conditions, 60376-8 ; preferable to an Arts College, 60434. 

High schools, in Lower and Upper Sind, with a four years’ course, necessary (182) 
demand will arise under Lloyd Barrage conditions, 60422-4. 

Poona Agricultural College : too distant and course too theoretical, 60495-508. 
Primajy schools : 

Agricultural with farms attached ; would prevent migration to towns (181-2), 
Boys would attend between the ages of 7 and 10, 60474-7, 

Curriculum : reading, writing and arithmetic should also be taught, 60362-3r 
60435-6. 

Requirements : at least one at headquarters of every division and centre of 
large group of villages (182). 

Agriculture Day, AU-lndia, should be observed (182). 

Indebtedness might be relieved by (183). 

Mirpurkhas school : failed because it was carried on under artificial conditions and 
owing to unreasonable attitude of zamindars, which has changed, 60379-81. 

Nattire stifdy advocated, 60354. 

Organisation, should be central ; Director of Agriculture should have advisory board 
representing agriculturists, etc. (181). 

Schools : Attendance should be in the non-crop season and in the afternoon ; 
methods are too dull (182). 

Vocational training of children, advocated, 60352-64. 

Wireless, broadcasting should be fully utilised (182). 

Forests : 

Firewood : 

Canals, growing of trees on banks of, and of karias, recommended and in huria 
(184). 

Price would be decreased by light railways in forests, 60449. 

Grazing : 

Corruption in lower ranks of department, 60448-50 ; Fees, heavy, 60448-60 ; 
Grounds should be attached to every village, 60519-22 ; Restrictions, undue, 
60448-50. 

Huris ; Advocated for fodder and fuel (184) ; small huris should be Revenue free, 
60619-23. 
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Habis : 

Batai system : on lift land hari takes two-thirds and zamindar one-third ; on flow 
lands half and half, 60439. 

Loans : hari pays 18 to 36 per cent interest on loans from shopkeepers and 
zamindars; most zamindars lend money to haris; Mohammedan zamindars 
take interest in produce but not in cash ; hari gets much less than the share of 
produce which is stated to be given to him. 60439-45, 60631. 

Taccavi : advanced by zamindar to hari, usually without interest, usually Rs. 100 
per holding of 10 acres of lift land which is irrigated by one wheel, 60461-71. 

Holdings : 

fragmentation ; essential importance of preventing ; may be prevented by legisla- 
tion but as far as possible should be done by co-operative effort ; area of 
individual holdings may be fixed (183) ; 25 acres the smallest economic holding, 
60456-7. 

Large holdings : not exploited to the best economic advantage of the country when 
too large, 60466-7. 

Irrigation s 

Distribution: should be by a joint committee, half zamindars; Engineering Depart- 
ment make mistakes because no agricultural experience, 60446-7. 

Grazing grounds, attached to villages, should be supplied free, 60521-2. 

Kuris : should be supplied free or at lower rates, 60523. 

Wells : tube, worked by power, co-operative, advocated ; research necessary ; 
Persian wheel worked by bullock power too costly (183-4) 60364, 60524-5. 

Lloyd Barrage : 60451-7, 60495-508. for details see under that main head. 

Marketing : 

Adulteration (see under main title MARKETING) 

Competition among buyers, good effect pf (184). 

Cotton Markets Bill : now before Council ; I^rachi Indian Merchants' Association 
thinks it will not improve conditions, 60382-4 ; Jeswani thinks it will help the 
grower, 60468-60. 

Indebtedness : 

unfair Prices paid by shopkeepers from whom cultivators have borrowed money ; 

competition among shareholders decreasing this practice (184). 
might be Relieved by reducing undue profits made by middlemen (183). 

Information, marketing : reaches cultivators owing to increased competition 
between merchants, middlemen and buyers (184). 

Quality : cultivator has not been encouraged by increased prices to improve quality 
of his produce, 60366-72. 

Researgh : 

finance : 1 per cent of revenues of Central and Provincial Governments and ^ per 
cent of revenues of district boards, should be contributed to an agricultural 
development fund, 60347-9; for all-India 4 crores, in Bombay Presidency 
18 lal^s, divisional boards half a crore, 60472-3 ; expenditure on research may 
obviate remission of land revenue (184). 

Hedge plant, quick growing, should be evolved, to protect crops from straying cattle 
(184), 60518-9 ; prickly pear, 60626-8. 

Pests : (184), 60518. 

Sakrand farm : experimenting on watering, seeds, kallar, rotation, etc., 60516-7. 

Station : 

should be Directed by Director of Agriculture assisted by an advisory board repre- 
senting agriculturists, etc. (182) 60373-4. 
with Permanent endowment, needed in Sind (181). 

Sakrand probably a suitable site, 60350-1. 

■Taluka Development Associations : advocated, 60609. 

Veterinary : Department : ofSicials should attend at peasants’ farms (183). 
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KARACHI INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION^-concld. 

Whlkabb or Bubal PopuLATioir : 

Drinking water : tube wells worked by power co-operatively, advocated (183). 

Health conditions : economic improvement necessary (184). 

Malaria : regular surveys of talukas necessary (186). 

Non -official organisation proposed to improve economic position of cultivators (186), 
60463 ; none exists, 60386-6, 60609-16. 

Surveys ; economic and health advocated ; should be non-official (186). 

KHOSO, KHAN BAHADUR DILMURADKHAN BAHADURKHAN, President, 

Jacobabad Municipality and Zamindar, Jacobabad (166-74). 

Family bolding of land, 60182-4 ; cultivated on batai system, 60192-4 ; 40,000 acres, 
60224, 60236, 60277. 

Admustistbation : 

Transport : Railways : satisfactory ; Roads, bad. Government grants necessary ; 
Steamers, satisfactory (166). 

Aoricultubal Department : Services : satisfactory (166). 

Agbtcultubal Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: heavy expenses, heavy interest, water deficiency, want of 
control of taccavi given to haris ; heavy taxation, (see Land Revenue), and in- 
adequate remissions, expenses of excavation (167). 

Marketing: borrowers have to sell their produce to sowcars, 60210-3. 

Measiues to relieve agriculture’s burden of debt: prices of grain should be Published 
(167) ; Taccavi should be advanced to co-operative credit societies (167). 

Agbicxtltubal Labour : Scarcity in Jacobabad District, 60207-8 ; due to idling, 

60207-9, 60248. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Breeding: Bhagnari and Outchi cattle successfully imported to improve breed, 
60198-9. Fodder : scarcity of in Jacobabad because there are no forests, 60200 ; 
Forests ; necessary in every taluka for grazing ; Grass land should be free 
of tax (167). 

CO-OPEBATION : 

Credit societies : Collapse of a society in Jacobabad District owing to non-repayment 
of loans, 60214-7 ; Taccavi grants should be made to (167). 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

Juar: cultivation of, should be increased (167). 

Rice : cultivation should he Restricted as to irrigation (167) ; consumes 10 times- 
as much Water as dry crops, 60224-6. 

Seed Distribution : 

Wheat : Pusa 12, obtained from Jacobabad Government Farm, 60187-8. 

Variety, large, of crops, advocate (167). 

Wild animals, damage by : more gun licenses should be issued to zamindars (167), 
60263-4. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : Decorations should be given to Zamindars (166) 

Government should give small strips of land to zamindars (166) ; to encourage good 
cultivation, 60240-1. 

Education ; 

Administration of educational schemes including adult : could be through zamindara 
with Government financial help ( 1 66). 

Agricultural : (166, 168), 60241, 60273-7. 

Fertilisers : Artificial : less profitable than natural manure (167) ; Cowdung, use of, 

as fuel: should be penalised (167), 60201-2. 
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Forests : 

Destniotion of. Has caused great loss of fuel and grass (168). 

Fodder : scarcity of in Jacobabad because the^*e are no forests, 60200. 

Fuel : loss of owing to destruction of forests in Jacobabad (168), 60201-2. 

Grassing : 

Charges should be reduced (168), 60266-6. 
forests necessaiy in eveiy Taluka for grazing (167). 

Irrigation: water supply should be increased as meadows are insufficient (168). 

Village forests advocated (168). 

Haris: 

Restrictions : legislation advocated prohibiting haris from doing any but agricultural 
work which they should be compelled to do (168), 60251 ; and preven-Ung them 
from leaving the village until they have repaid loans (168). 

Subsidiaiy industries : haris would profit by, but these should not be encouraged as 
cultivation would snfier (168) ; haris are few and inaufficient, have no unemployed 
season : time not occupied in actual cultivation should be employed in land Improve- 
ment (167), 60262-3 

Tacoavi grants to haris are not properly controlled (166-7) ; legislation necessary to 
prevent haris leaving village until they have repaid taccavi loans (168); run away 
when there are good rains in Baluchistan, 60207-8; legislation neces- 
sary to prevent haris absconding with money advanced by zamindars, 60246-7 ; 
present law inadequate ; Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act advocated, 60264-6. 

Tenure : receive a share of the produce on batai system, 60192-4 ; have no right to 
the land, 60261-2. 

HoIiBIEOS : 

Fragmentation; difficulty of Mahommedan law of inheritance which cannot be 
amended (167). 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc. ; present law ioadequate ; zamindars 
should he attached to Courts to give advice (167). 

iBiPLEMBJsrrs : Ploughs: Lyallpur ploughs supplied by Jacobabad Government Farm; 
successful, 60189 91. 

Indebtedness, caused by heavy traction, 60248. 

iBRlOATIOlir : 

Distribution of canal water : Began canal : unequal distribution, 60218-23 ; 
Improvements suggested : silt clearance, excavation of branch karias, prevention 
of excessive drawing of water, restriction on paddy cultivation (167);^iiaB 
should be widened, 60249-60, 60267-70 ; System of rotation satisfactory (167); 
great deficiency of water in Jacobabad District (167), 60257-60. 

LAijm RsvEircrE ; amount levied, 60228-9. 

Lloyd Barrage ; 

Jacobabad district : only part will be benefited, 60203-4. 

Labour: no scarcity when Barrage working if idleness were discouraged, 60209. 

hlARXETiRG : 

InfoTmation, marketiag, should be supplied to zamindars and traders (167); 
including prices m foreign markets, 60242-5. 

Moneylenders ; borrowers have to sell their produce to, 60210-3. 

Researoh: 

Enquiry necessary as to backward state agriculturally of Upper Sind Frontier distncii 
(166) ; Skilled workers : great need of (166), 

Soils : Improvement : in Jacobabad by increasing water supply (167). 

Veterinary : 

Department ; some Assistance given to cultivators, but cultivators not used to taking 
assistance ; 60196; should be under Director of Agriculture (167) ; Satisfactory 
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Vetbbinary — covdd . 

Disease: in cattle increasing, research necessary (166). 

Rinderpest : inocnlation advocated, 60196-7. 

IiABOUR, aee under AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, and see Habis under LAND 
TENURE, 

LAND ALIENATION ACT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

LAND REVENUE : 

. Amount levied, Khoso, 60228-9. 

LAND TENURE: 

Batai System : 

Division of produce : on lift lands zaroindar takes two-^fths, on flow lands half the 
produce; a fair arrangement, Bhutto, 59135-43. 

Haii g ts much less than the share of produce stated to he given to him, Karachi 
Indian Merchants' Association, 60445. 

Income from rice about Rs. 40 per acre, juar Rs. 20, of which zamindar takes half 
and pays revenue, Bhutto, 59246-52. 

Rent paid in kind, Bhutto, 59227-36. 

Zamindar pays assessment, advances taccavi and pays interest, clears kaiiyas, etc., 
. 59195-8. 

BnitDENS OK LAND ; 

local Cesses ; rasai (providing for touring ofSeials) ; lapo paid to officials who collect 
revenues ; corruption ; assessment Rs. 6-10-0, Bhutto, 59199-205 ; system of 
administration blamed; committee appointed as to raeai and lapo, but nuisance 
remains, Bhutto, 59253-63 ; should be discouraged ; rasai and lapo come out of 
zamindar’s share of produce, but hari has to contribute labour ; touring officials 
should only accept hospitality from well-to-do people, Bhutto, 59281-4. 
cause Pover^ of cultivator, Bhutto, 69164-6. ’ 

Settlement every 20 years, Bhutto, 59227-36. 

Distribution of produce : zamindar takes half on flow land and one-tbiid on lift 
land, Dow, 58998-9. 

BfAEis : 

Co-operative farming society suggested as an experiment, Bahman, 60103-4. 
Freeholders, haris should be established as, Dow, 59068-70, 59108-12. 

Education, see under that heading. 

Indebtedness : 

m Bad seasons zamindars are forced to take cattle of haris in payment and incur 
losses, Shewakram, 60847. 

Bania charges 25 to 30 per cent., Shewahram (222). 

zamindars should be Financed at 6 per cent and should be bound to finance their 
haris at 9 per cent, Shewahram (222) ; zamindars charge their bans from 12 
to 25 per cent, Shewahram, 60847. 

Mahommedan zamindars lose on advances made to haris who abscond without 
repaying, Shahani, 60572-9, Shetoakram (222), 60847. 
in view of Labour scarcity, should bo treated humanely and equitably in order to 
attract labour from smTounding areas, Azimkhan (106). 

Leans : hari pays 1 8 to 36 per cent interest on loans from shopkeepers and zamindars ; 
most zamindars lend money to haris; Mohammedan zamindars taKe interest 
in produce but not in cash ; Karachi Indian Merchants' Associatwn, 60439*45, 
P 60531. 

Numbers, by far the largest class of agriculturists, Rahman (141). 

Outturn: both cultivator and zamindar have an interest in increasing, Dow, 
- 59023. 

Restrictions : legislation advocated proliibiting haris from doing any but agricultural 
work which they should be compelled to do, (168), 60251; and preventing 

them from leaving the village until they have repaid loans, Khoso (168). 
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Scarcity of, Atimkha%t 59679-80. 

Share of iiroduce : some zamindars mal%e small deductions for charity from ham* 
half share of produce ; on 10 acres growing cotton hari would get about Rs. 160* 
to Rs. 200 under normal conditions, Bahrmn, 60142-8. 

Status : entirely dependent upon landlords for agricultural reqnisities and main- 
tenance, Rahman (141); are landless; not very desirable state of thino-a 
Ra.Jiman, 60077-8. 

Subsidiary industries : haxis would profit by, but these should not be encouraged 
as cultivation would suffer, Kkoso (168) ; haris are few and insufficient, have*uo 
unemployed season : time not occupied in actual cultivation should be employed 
in land improvement, Kkoso (167), 60252-3. 

Suggestions ; land could he given to intelligent haris, but not to all. Jamrao coloni- 
sation scheme with Punjabis has been successful, but Sindhi haris are indolent 
and different from Punjabis, experiment along the lines of the Jamrao suggested 
under Lloyd Barrage ; danger of depriving zamindars of supply of labour, Rahman, 
60077-85,60101-2. 

Taooavi grants to haris : 

Control inadequate, Khoso (166-7). 

Legislation necessary to prevent haris, leaving village until they have repaid to 
zamindar, Khoso (168), 60207-8, 60254-6, Katachi iTidian H^srchants^ Assotnation, 
60461-71, ShahanU 60572-9. 

Workmens’ Breach of Contract Act advocated, Khoso, 60254-6. 

Zamindars advance to haris, usually without interest, Karachi Indian Merchants^ 
Association, 60461-71. 

Tenure : receive a share of the produce on batai system, Khoso, 60192-4 ; have no- 
right to the land, Khoso, 60261-2, Dow, 68998-9002, 59021-2, BhtUto, 59227-8. 

Welfare : are under mujeris who are under zamindars ; haris employ labourers, 
Shahani, 60625-30; relations with zamindars are very good: many zamindars 
treat haris weU ; zamindars who misbehave should be dispossessed by committees 
of villages, taluks, etc. ; excessively large holdings should be prohibited ; status 
of haris should be improved ; should not he quite tenants at will, Shahani, 60696-703 ; 
taluka development and similar associations recommended ; Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act has made haris more dishonest, Shahani, 60708-11, has not known one 
zamindar who has improved the housing or educational conditions of his haris, 
Shahani, 60726, Azimkhan, 59594-S. 

Zamindar does not usu.ally help the hari in cultivation, Dow, 59067 ; relationship 
with, good, Azimkhan, 50674-83. 

Peasant tenantship, such as exists m Sudan, should be considered, Dow, 59071. 

LAPO, tfee Bttbdbns ow Land under LAND TENURE. 

LLOYD BARRAGE (see also under DOW o?id! MANN). 

Agricultural Department : staff will have to be increased, Rahman, 60140- L 

Alkali : a distinct danger, but can be met ; quantity of salt in the soil greater than in 

almost any part of the world that is under cultivation ; funds for investigation 

inadequate, Mann, 5S697-9. 

Capital : will be attracted by, Rahman (149). 

COLONISATI«')N : 

Auction of land might encourage speculators, Mann, 58654-5. 

Capitalist farming should not be excluded but shoidd not be piincipally relied on- 
Mann, 58708. 

by Communities might be tried, Rahnan, 60120. 

Haris : see under LAND TENURE : 

Land wiU be divided into squares on the Punjab plan, Mann, 58656. 

Policy not yet formulated, Mann, 68650-5. 

Punjab experience might be utilised, Mann, 58694-6. 

Small holders, encouragement of, advocated, Mann, 58646-9, 68688-90 

large Syndicates and possibly oo-operative societies of educated young men should 
he ^ven grants of land, Rahman, 60117-9. 

Contouring satisfactory, has been closely done, Musto, 59i28-30. 
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OOTTOU : 

Baker-Lane scheme does not provide for much cultivation, Uahman, 60179. 
on Right Bank supposed not to be possible to grow cotton; if it were possible a great 
saving of water would be efiEeoted, Mcmn, 68680-7. 

Date : water probably available in 1932, Musto, 59335 6, 59463-5. 

Development Scheme (see under MANN). 

Distribution of water : agitation to lower duties, Musto, 69401. 

Deajnage : 

l?mance : very large sum of money provided for, Musto, 59357. 

Importance attached to drainage, Musto, 59362, 59369-71. 

Schemes sufficient to guarantee that no undue waterlogging and soil deterioration 
vnll take place, Musto, 59358-61. 

Waterloggmg will take place if drainage is not attended to, Musto, 59400. 

Educated young men ; societies for joint farming advocated if members themselves 
do manual work, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 60461-2; training, 
60406-608. 

Employment ; will lead to sufficient, in agricultural operations all the year round, 
Bahman (147). 

Food Crops : percentage of total cropped area vdll be increased under Baker-Lane 
scheme, Rahman, 60177-9. 

Foeests : 

Area : 70,000 acres set aside for, in. blocks of varymg sizes in old forests which 
under irrigation will grow excellent timber, Aitchison, 60281-7. 

Experiments being made near Sukkur, Aitchison, 60308. 

Huris (q..v.) will be irrigated at lower rates; very little water required except 
to start, Aitchison, 60293-4, 60305-7. 

Grazing area for camels and goats will be diminished by, Aitchison (175). 

Holdings : should not be too large, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 60455-7. 
Jacobabad district ; only part will be benefited, Khoso, 60203-4. 


Laboue ; 

Attraction of labour fiom Bajputana and Outoh, Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association, 60454. 

from Baluchistan, Baluchs and Brahuis, Musto, 59389-92. 

no Difficulty, because : cultivation under Baker-Lane scheme is mainly rabi and 
existing effitivation is kharif and fiow irrigation requiring half or third labour 
required under lift irrigation, Kara<chi Indian Merchants' Association, 60454. 
Grants of land should be made attract, Rahman (147-8). 

Implements, labour-saving, will be necessary as there will be labour shortage, Rahman, 
60129-30. 

Machinery should be used to economise labour, Musto, 91. 
no vSearoity when Barrage working if idleness were discouraged, Khoso, 60209, 
Non-Barrage area, see under Irrigation. 

Regulators on canals, Musto, 59416-8. 

Research : (atso see under MANN) several experimental stations necessary for studying 
reclamation of kaUar lands, duties on water for vaiious crops, waterloggmg, drainage 
and rotations, Musto (89) ; should be provincial, Musto, 59421-3. 

Unemployment of cultivators will be decreased, Musto (92). 

Waterlogging : danger of, if careful drainage not introduced, SMhani (203), 

LONGTERM LOANS, see under FINANCE. 

MALARIA see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

MANURE see under FERTILISERS. 

MANN, Dr. BLAROLD H., D,Se., Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency (1-9). 

DeMOKSTEATIOE- AlTD PROPAGANDA : 

Demand : great owing to change of methods, 58644-5. 

Staff : in future will consist, as far as possible, of Sindhi Mussalmans, trained at Poona 
and Sakrand, 58641-3, 58691-3. 

MO Y 381 — 4 
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Education : 

Agricultural College for Sind, strong local demand for, 58643, Poona Agricultural 
College is too far away ; Lyallpur Agricultural College charge the whole cost of 
stud^ts; College should be situated in Barrage area, 68700-7. 

Lloyd Banbaoe : 

AlkaH : a distinot danger, but can be met ; quantity of salt in the soil greater than m 
almost any part of the world that is under cultivation ; funds for investigalion 
inadequate, 58697-9. 

Colonisation : 

Auction of land might encourage speculators, 58654-5. 

Capitalist farming should not be excluded but should not be principally relied on, 
58708. 

Policy not yet formulated, 58650-5. 

Punjab experience might he utilised, 68694-6. 

Land will be divided into squares on the Punjab plan, 58656. 

Small holders, encouragement of advocated, 58646-9, 58688-90. 

Cotton ; supposed not to be possible to grow cotton on Bight Bank ; if it were 
possible a great saving of water would be effected, 68680-7. 

Development Scheme ; 

Progress: farther development of scheme advocated before 1931, when water 
will become available ; big developments in 1936-8 ; 40 years to complete project, 
58626-8 j present propos^ will be ready within 12 months, 58639 ; in the 
following year proposals will he put before Government in connection with 
Bight iSink conditions, 58657-9; Bs. 1,35,000 passed by Council; additional 
expenditure proposed, 58672-9. 

Proposals of Committee in 1924 accepted by Government in a very curtailed form 
because of heavy cost ; rate of progress unsatisfactory, 68626-8, 

Besearch staff can he recruited, 58667-70. 

Beseabch : 

Larkana : 

Central station for Iloyd Barrage Bight Bank Canals ; rice and hosi wheat area, 
with annual cropping, 58631-4; farm has been in existence since 1906; will be 
extended, 58660-1 

Progress : two years to get Bight Bank into full working order, 58665-6 ; naming 
expenses 1 lakh, 58676-9. 

Water supply from Ghar canal and bores ; tube weUs will be constructed, 68660-3, 

Sakrand: 

Central Cotton Committee contributing Bs. 20,000 a year for soil research, 58652-3. 
Sco]^: established as representing left Bank Bohri Canal area, the largest section, 
with sub-stations to work out results, 68629-31 ; a cotton area with one cropping 
in 3 years, 58629-40. 

Staff : will have 3 first class research officers, of whom one will he whole-time 
Director, 68629-40 ; botanist engaged on cotton, wheat and juar, 58652-3. 
Water : tube well constructed, 58663-4. 

Stations: 3 proposed: 

Oentra.1 station for Nara Valley, Bepresenting Eastern Smd, 68629-40 ; no research 
stations other than Sakrand and Larkana to be started next year, 58665, 
Larkana: see above. 

Sakrand: see above. 

MARKETING ; 

ADULTBSATlOlir : 

{see also under cotton and wheat below.) 

Ajrtcnltoral ttepartmmt Aould mterest itseB in the probfem, KamM Indian 
Merchards' AssocMdion, 60407-421. 

lack of Contact between exporters and oulUvatorg, KaroflU Xndkm. Merchants' 
Asaoemtkmi 60404-6, 
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Adtjmbeatoin — contd, 

grain Contracts between exporting firms and commission agents specify percentages 

. of foreign matter ; doubtful if exporters will insist upon punty, Karachi Indian 
M&rchanis' Association^ 60425-33. 

often not Deliberate, Karachi Indian Merchants^ Association^ 60398. 
cannot be done by large Exporters who are interested in seeing that produce is pure, 
Karachi Indian Merchants' Associations^ 60399. 

Oi^inates where produce is grown and not at the port, Karachi, Indian Merchants' 
Associoition, 60394-6. 

supposed to be by village Shopkeeper, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association* 
60397. 

Competition among buyers, good effect of, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association 
(184). 

Co-operative, see Pubohase and Sale Societies under CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operative ginning and marketing advocated, Shahani (205), 

CorroE : 

Adulterated with leaves, dry bolls and water; no premium paid for purity by 
trade who themselves adulterate; legislation necessary, Rahman, 60094-100. 
American, spread of, restricted in the past by bad marketing conditions, Dow, 
68977-9. 

Conditions unsatisfactory, not Graded, no regular Markets, Azimhhan^ (106-7) ; 
Shahani (205). 

Cotton Markets Bill: now before Council; Karachi Indian Merchants* Associa- 
tion thinks it will not improve conditions, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 
60382-4; Jeswani thinks it will help the grower, 60458-60; required, 
Azimkhan (109). 

Factories appoint agents who appoint village Sowcars sub-agents, Azimkhan 
(107). 

Gioning factories give reasonable conveniences to growers ; their brokers arrange 
sales on growers’ estates, supply gunnies, and arrange forward sales, Rahman 
(148). 

Karachi merchants, factories sell ginned and baled cotton to, Azimkhan (107). 
Middlemen’s margin very large, Shahani (205). 

Premium seldom paid to cultivators for improved quality, Azimkhan (108). 
no better Price paid for long staple than for short, Shahani (206). , 

small Quantity of long staple offered for sale, Shahani, 60500-2. 

Sowoar, culuvator at the mercy of, who does not quote proper market rates and 
uses false weights, Azimkhan (107). 

Credit, need of, to enable cultivators to wait for the better prices, Azimkhan 
59525-7. 

Facilities : 

Defective, especially sale of cotton : inadequate price and weight, excess of middle- 
men, no premium paid for improved varieties, Azimkhan (106-7). 
existence of Ginning factories of responsible firms guarantees fair values being 
obtained, Rahman (148). 

no regular Markets m the sense in which they exist elsewhere; but there are 
trade markets which are adequate for bona fide transactions where zamindar 
is not in debt, Rahman (148), Hussain (132). 

Satisfactory, BhvMo (72). 

Government should not interfere in packing, grading, etc., for market, Bhutto (72) 
59278. 

Fertilisers, sale should be under guaranteed government analysis, Shahani (204). 

Geading and Packing: 

Attention required, Rahman, (148). 

Factoiy owners generally giu and bale cotton without sorting or grading, Azmkkan 
(107). 

' Legislation necessary, Rahman (148). 

Standardisation of grading recommended, Rahman (148). 

SCO s 381 — 4g 
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iNFOBBIATIOlf : 

Oo-operative societies shoiild supply* Bhidto (72). 

Cultivators obtain owing to increased competition between morcbants, middlemen 
and buyers, Karachi Indian Merchants^ AssociaHon (184). 
sbotQd be Supplied to cultivators, Azimkkan (107), Hussain (132), Rahman (148), 
Khoso (167) 60242-6, Shahani (205). 

Telephone facilities should be placed at disposal of zamindars at nominal charges, 
Shewahram (222). 

Legislation : Marketing Bill should be enacted, Azimhhan (107) (109) 59598 ; 
EaraM Indian Merchants' Association, 60382-4, 60468-60, Azimhhan (109). 

Middlemen : 

Margin very large, Shahcmi (205). 

Number excessive, Azmkhan (107). 

Sowoar, cultivator at the mercy of, Azimhhan (107), Husain (131-2) , Khoso, 
60210-3. 

Moneylenders: are naiddlemen; buy agricultural produce at very low prices and 
cheat in weighment, Hussain (131) ; buy crop before harvest and sell back to 
cultivator at 20 per cent, profit 6 months later, Hussain (132), Khoso, 60210-3. 
Premium for improved quality ; rarely paid to cultivator, Azimhhan (107). 
l^ces, unfair, paid by shopkeepers from whom cultivators have borrowed money ; 
competition among shop-keepers decreasing this practice, Karachi Indian Mer- 
chants^ Association (184). 

Qualttz : 

Cultivator has not been encouraged by increased prices to improve quality of his 
produce, Karachi Indian Merchants" Association, 60366-72. 

Names of distributors, Shahani (205) (208) 60546-52. 

Revenue collection compels cultivators to sell crop before harvest at low prices, 
Hussain (129) (132). 

Rioe: 

local Capitalists who have mills control market, but tendency to combine slowly 
decreasing owing to increase in number of mills, Rahman (148). 

Chain of markets required which is prevented by lack of better roads and feeder 
lines, Rahman (148). 

Conditiohs not satiaEactory, Rahman (148). 

Prices not always determined by supply and demand, Rahman (148). 

) aee Tbauspobt ADMISISTRATION. 

Weights and measures : moneylenders cheat in weighment, Hussain (131) ; 
Azimhhan (107). 

Wheat : 

Adulteration susxjected ; marketed on the basis of certain a.dmi\turt) of fonjigii 
grain, Rahman, 60091-2. 

Bania adulterates, Rahman, 60094-6. 

European markets pay less for lower standards of purity but this has not improved 
purity of exported wheat, Rahman, 60099. 

Exporting firms have sub-agencies at principal centres which purchase from big 
zamindars or through local traders at satisfactory prices, Rahtmn (148). 
Legislation suggested, Rahman, 60092. 

thought tliat some Merchants outside India accept wheat not pure and Indiaq 
export firms adulterate to that standard, Rahman 60100. 
no I^mium paid for purity, Rahman, 60092. 

Small growers sell to village bania at low rates, Rahman, (148) 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

MIDDLE GLASS YOUTHS, ATTRACTION of, TO AGRICULTURE, 
by ma. ki'ng Agriculture more profitable, Bhutto (66). 

Ity Demonstration that agriculture can be made profitable, Shahani (199). 
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middle class youths, ATTilACTION OF, TO AGRICULTURE— contd. 

by Grants of Land, 8hahmi (199), obstacles, lack of amenities, land and water, 
60636-43, 60684-93, 60727-8. 

Middle class youths attracted to agriculture should be willing to start as haris, Dcm, 
69073-4,69122-9. 

by Restricting appointments in Agricultural, Forest and Revenue services mainly 
to such men when agriculturally trained, Shdhani (199). 
by Scholarships, (166). 

MOHAG {frontage ) : 

deterred by : lack of amenities on the land sought by educated people, 60636-43, and 
lack of land itself and of water, 60684-93, 60727-8. 

Fallow forfeited land included in zamindar’s existmg mohag, Dow, 59024. 

Meaning of : claim to land in the frontage of a zamindar which cannot be granted to 
another zamindar without injuring the former's rights of user or access to his existing 
holding ; never claimed or recognised as a legal right ; founded on conditions attach- 
ing to inundation irrigation, Dow, 58947-60 ; Harrison, 58791-2. 

Provision for : Government in Lloyd Barrage scheme settmg aside 3J lakhs of acres 
representing 26 per cent of the total Government land available, Dow, 69024, 
69079-80. 

necessary to Recognise the claim to some extent under the Lloyd Barrage, Dow, 
68951-62. 

MONEYLENDERS, AGRICULTUjRAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

MUJERIS : Managing cultivators : hold land under zamindars, which they let to haris, 
SJuthani, 60629-30. 

MUSTO, A. A., C.I.E., M.INST.G.E., Superintending Engineer, Lloyd Barrage Circle 
(89-102). 

Experience : 69363-4, 69372-4, 69450-1 ; 69463-5. 

ADMmiSTaATioiai : 

Transport : 

Railways: should be greatly extended (89). 

Roads : should be greatly extended (89) ; lack of Materials locally (97-8), 
69402-3 ,* Neglect by District Boards, 69405-6 ; Research as to use of brick and 
waste oil, 69404. 

Agbiculiuiuil Defabtmebt : 

Implements : 

Officers do not understand manufacture of (92). 

Agbioulttoal Ihdxtsteibs : 

Implements, manufacture of locally, should be encouraged (91-2). 

Industrial concerns in rural areas : require full-time labour (92). 

Leisure period ; far less with perenni^ water-supply under Lloyd Barrage (92). 
Private enterprise should develop (92). 

Study of, by practical experts, necessary (92). 

Village health conditions, spare-time should be devoted to (92). 

* 

AaKcouLTimAii Laboub : 

Cultivation and development of areas not at present under cultivation : 

Necessity of measures in newly opened areas under the Barrage, doubtful (92-3). 
free Water should be given for two years, if necessary (92-3). 

Machinery, should be used to economise labour under Lloyd Barrage conditions (91). 
Migration : might be encouraged by free excursions to show conditions and by 
facilities for purchasing land (92). 

Shortage of labour : none in Sind except in rice-transplanting and reaping seasons 
(92). 

Capwal Attracting of, to Agbicultcrb ; 

Water supply must be assured (94) , 
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Co-operation : 

Amateurs, employment of, undesirable (93). 

Cattle breeding societies, doubtful (94). 

Consolidation of holdings ; 

Societies should undertake (94). 

holdings already Uneconomic should be acquired by the State (94). 

Domestic current expenses, credit should be provided for (93), 

Expert from Sweden, Denmark or England should be employed by Government (93). 
Implements : 

might be Hired out by societies (93). 

Repair dep6ts should be maintained by societies (91-2). 

^ould be Stocked and issued by societie« (91-2). 

Importance of, great (93). 

Improvement of land for general benefit of locality diould be financed and carried 
out on a co-operative basis (94). 

Joint fanning, doubtful (94), 

Minorities should be compelled to come into joint improvement schemes, if large 
majority ai*e in favour and scheme is approved by experts (94). 

Purchase societies ; should stock, sell and hire out implements and machinery (93). 
Sale of produce and stock, expert examination of possibilities desirable (94). 

Seed dep6ts: might be financed by Government and managed by co-operative 
societies (89). 

Trained oMcers should remain at the work, 59434-8. 


Crops and Crop Protection : 

Seed: 

Depdts should be financed by Government and managed by co-operative societies 
or Government (89). 

Eree issue, value to be recovered from crop, until good strains are established (89 )» 

Demonstration and Propaganda : on Cultivators’ own fields, with normal water 
supply, if possible (89). 

Finance ; Seed might be issued free of cost and value recovered from crop, till 
good sti'ains are established (89). 

Forests : 

Afforestation ; probably opening for schemes, in the neighbourhood of villages (93). 
Firewood and fodder production diould be encouraged by lemission of assessment 
(93). 

Holdings r 

Co-operative societies should prevent fragmentation ; holdings already uneconomic 
sh<»uld be acquired by the State (94). 

Fragmentation : 

Evil more serious in Deccan than in Sind, 59398-9. 

State purchase system might remedy (89-90). 

Implements : 

Chaff-cutters, 59379-80. 

Co-operative societies should stock, issue on easy payment terms and maintain repair 
depdts (91-2). 

Co-operative societies should finance purchase of, manufactured l)y private enterprise 
(91) 59452-7. 

Demonstrations should be made by Agricultural Department (91). 

Harrow, produced locally in the Deccan, 59378. 

Local manufacture (91-2). 

Obstacles : Agents : lack of, in the mofussil (92). 

Fuiance : difficulty of purchaser paying cash (92). 

Ploughs : Importance of (91) 59375-7. 

Iron, designed locally, probably better than European design (91). 
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MUSTO, A. A.— (sontd. 

Implements— co?^fd. 

Private enterprise should be encouraged to hire out expensive macbineiy (94). 
Tractors: Caterpillar on wet ground, 60407-9; Difficulty on sandy soil not 
insuperable, 69480-4; Private company should undertake ploughmg, too 
much capital would be required for co-operative society, 69410-3 ; Steam 
and motor, should be encouraged where possible (91), for reclaiming kallar 
soil, 69386-7. 

Ibbigation : 

Baluchistan, possibilities of control of water from (90), 69472. 

Barrages on Indus at extreme North of Sind and at Kotri should be investigated (90 ) ; 
desirable within 16 years, 69439-41 ; investigation to start at once ; Department 
is under-staffed, 69466-71. 

Clearance of canals : sufficient money spent on ; no money earmarked for the purpose, 
69420. 

Distribution of canal water : by open karia heads or plain sluices, entirely unsatis- 
factory, favouring the upper reaches (90-1), 59364. (See Modules.) 

Experimental stations : several required (89). (iSea ander Research.) 

Inspector General of Imgation : post should be revived, 69426-7. 

Lift : centrifugal pumps best, 59381-2. 

Modules : 

Advocated (90-1) ; under Consideration for 20 years, 59419 ; to give EqnS.1 shares 
to head and tail, 69364-7 ; Successful in the Punjab, 69476-7 ; different Types 
suitable for different conditions, 69444-9 ; Zamindars at tail in favour while head 
zamindais are opposed, 69476-7. 

Non-Barrage Zone ; Barrage will have very little effect on level of Indus below it, 
69414-6, 59478-9. 

Lloyd Baskage : 

Contouring satisfactory, has been closely done, 69428-30. 

Date : water probably available in 1932, 69336, 69463. 

Drainage : 

Finance : very large sum of money provided for, 69367. 

Importance attached tc drainage, 69362, 69369-71. 

Schemes sufficient to guarantee that no undue waterlogging and soil deterioration 
will take place, 59358-61. 

Waterlogging will take place if drainage is not attended to, 69400. 

Distribution of water : agitation for lower duties, 69401. 

Labour : from Bpluchistan, Baluchs and Brahuis, 59389-92. 

Regulators on canals : 59416-8. 

Research: several experimental stations necessary for studying reclamation of 
kallar lands, duties on water for various crops, waterlogging, dramage and rotations 
(89); should be provincial, 59421-3. 

Unemployment of cultivators will be decreased (92). 

Research : 

Administration: both Provincial and Central, 59421-31, 69425-7. 
should be Co-ordinated by Inspector General of Irrigation, who should be re-appointed, 
59425-7. 

Hydraulic experiments : could be carried on at Sukkur ; research officer should be 
appointed to investigate purely irrigation hydraulic problems, 69424. 
Road-making; use of bricks and waste oil, 69404. 

Soils : 

Drainage : Importance of (91). 

Valley lines should be entirely open and given free outlet (91). 
Kallar soil : deep cultivation necessary: use of tractors, 69386-8. 

Reclamation of land should be encouraged by temporary remission of assessment 
(91), 69431-3. 

Statistics : 

Baluchistan mountains, rainfall statistics necessary (90). 

Improvement in, necessary (94). 
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Statistics — toM, 

should be Published in more intelligible and interesting form (94). 

Tabiefs Asrn Sea FEEiaHis : 

Custom duties on agricultural implements and machinery might bo removed (93) 
Director General of Stoi-es, London, Co-operative supplies might be shipped by (93). 
Sea freight : too high (93). 

WATERLOGaiNG : 

Cause, often blockage of valley lines (91). 

Lloyd Barrage system will sufler from if drainage is not attended to, 09400. 

Welfare of Ettbal Population : 

Gardens round houses necessary (92). 

Horticultural shows would be beneficial (92). 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages : useful if information is properly applied (94). 
Town-planning necessary (92). 

Trees should be planted in village by public bodies (92). 

PANCHAYATS : 

should Arbitrate in disputes as to holdings, Shahani (203). 

Organisation has disappeared under stress of western democratic ideas, Shahani, 
606X5-7. 

Taccavi, should assist in distribution of, Shalmii (201). 

POSTS AKD TELEGEAPH, aee und& ADMUHSTRATION. 

POULTEY, see under AGKIC0LTUBAL INDUSTRIES. 

PROPAGANDA, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

PUBLIC HEALTH, see under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION. 

PUNJAB LAND ALIENATION ACT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
QUININE, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR GULMAHOMED ABDUR, Acting Deputy Director of 
Agiicnlture, Sind (139-65). 

Qualifications and experience, 59900-4, 60022-5. 

Administbation ; 

Meteorological Department: weather forecasts circulated, would be appreciated 
(143). 

Transport ; 

Railways : should he Extended in rural tracts (142) ; Feeder lines necessary for 
marketing of wheat, 60086-90 ; fairly Satisfactory (142). 

Roads : Insufhcient and unsatisfactory (142-3) ; Marketing : lack of roads prevents 
provision of chain of markets for rice (148) ; and adversely afiects marketing 
of wheat, 60086-90. 

Steamers, fairly satisfactory (142). 

AaBTOULTUBAL DePABTMBNT : 

Staff : , 

Demonstaration and propaganda, insufficient for (142), 58947 ; Requirements 
when Lloyd Barrage is working, 60140-1 ; Statistics, insufficient for (140). 

Agbigultubal Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : poverty, accumulation of interest upon interest, low yield, 
cultivation expenses, illiteracy and ignorance of account (143), 60134-6 ; bondage 
to usurer, precarious inundation, social enstoms (143). 
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RAHMAN, K. B. GULMAHOMED ABDUR-contd. 

Aqbictjmtjral Indebtedness— con«d. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : compulsory primary education 
and cheap credit (143)» 60134-6. 

Repayment prevented by : Crop failures due to poor or late inundation or pests, 
mortgage of produce to bania and his extortions (143). 

Sources of cremt : co-operative societies, taccavi, village bania (143). 

AamcDi/ruBAL Industbies : 

Bee-keeping : climatic conditions do not favour (147). 

Fruit growing : prevented by cultivator having no permanent interest in the holding 
and unfavourable conditions of water supply (147). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : travelling health officers 
should lecture on hygiene (147). 

Industrial concerns, establishment of, in rural areas : ginning factories and rice 
hulbng mills established near rural areas and absorb some spare labour ; small 
flour mills might be opened in wheat growing tracts (147). 

l^ac culture : some scope for ; practised wherever nceessaiy material is available 
(147). 

Leisure period : Where both rabi and kharif cultivation is possible, cultivator works 
all the year round ; where kharif only is possibb, he has 6 months* work ; in the 
riack season he takes holidays at fairs) etc., does carting, canal clearance, building 
labour, tends livestock ; Lloyd Barrage will lead to sufficient employment in 
agricultmul operations aU the year round (147) ; work for 8 to 10 months in Upper 
Sind Frontier under bosi system of culrivation, 60121-8. 

Pisciculture : no scope for, as large quantity of flsh available naturally (147). 

Poultiy rearing : done on a limited scale (147). 

Rope-making : some scope for ; practised wherever necessary material is available 

(147) . 

Scope for ; not much, because haris do not lack employment, 60125. 

Sericulture : Climatic conditions do not favour (147). 

Weaving: prejudice against, 60127. 

Agbioultubal Labotib : 

Attracting labour : under Barrage gr^ts of land should he made (147-8). 

Cheap labour an obstacle in adoption of heavy machinery and labour-saving 
appliances (146). 

Hans : Se^ under LAND TENURE. 

Population: Sparse (147) ; Sufficient for present needs of cultivation; no surplus 

(148) . 

Shortage expected when Barrage is completed; labour saving implements will be 
necessary, 60129-30. 


Animal Httsbandby : 

Bbagnari cattle : Bred in the north of Sind (146) ; should have Central breeding 
farm at Jacobabad (146) ; purely Draught (146) ; bred for Military tran^ort, 
not suitable for agricultural purposes, 60010. 

BuUs should bo issued gratis from Government cattle stations to important villages 
(147). 

Cattle breeding : 

stud Bulls in Government institutions, free access to, 60064 ; Central station for 
each breed essential (146) ; Export demand, 60069-60 ; Immediate attention 
needed as cattle are the only motive power (146) ; Lack of knowledge, 60063 ; 
does not Pay except near towns where milk can be sold, 60068-61 ; Quality : in 
interior of Sind cattle all nondescript and poor (146), 60006-7 ; Sy^m unsatis- 
factory (146). 

Castration, practice of, must be introduced (146), 60019-21. 

Dual purpose cattle, advocated, 60166-7. 

Fodder: 

Bajri giown, 60171 ; Beraeem : has been tried (146) ; no prospects for until cold 
weather water supply; would solve fodder supply to a great extent, 60056-7; 
Dry, is sold; cattlearefedduringthe busy seasonand starved durmg the remainder 
of the year (147); Green, insufficient during hot weather (146); shortage seriously 
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Asjmal Husbanpby — contd. 

afiects milk supply from December to July (147); Storage: not necessaay, 
60131-2 ; not stored in silos but in heaps, 60172-3. 

Grazing : 

** Huri ” grants should be made by Government for growing babul trees and 
natural grasses, to be managed by the Villagers co-operatively (147). 

InsufSoient owing to non-cultivation and inadequate irrigation facilities (146). 
Karachi or Red-Sindhi cattle : 

Bulls: a farm for supplying pedi^e bulls exists (146) ; thrive in Japan, etc., 
60168-70 ; Punty , the only definitely pure type, 60015-7 ; Quality : recognised 
as the best milk-producing cow m India (146) ; Small in size and number, 
60008-9. 

Shows, cattle, should be held in each taluka (147). 

Thar Parkar or Dhatti cattle : 

Dual purpose (146) ; not Pure bred, all mixed, 60017-8, 60174-5 ; Reared in Thar 
Parkar desert (146) ; Size medium, 60008 ; breeding Station to supply draught 
advocated (146), 60174-5 ; Number small, 60008-9. 

Cappeal, Aiteactiko or, to AaBicxTLTtrBE : 

Improvements of land : discouraged by want of capital (149) ; Long term credit 
at low interest necessary (149); Lloyd Barrage: will attract oaiutal (149); 
Obstacles : dullness of country hfe and precarious seasons (149). 

Oo-OTHBATION ; 

Credit societies : number has increased veiy greatly in the last few years (148). 
Farming, jomt, society: 

of Educated young men, on Lloyd Barrage land, might be tried, 60118. 
of Haris, worth while trying as an experiment, 60103-4. 

Portilisers distributed through societies, 60156-62. 

Non-credit societies ; with few exceptions, not organised (148). 

Non-olfioials; more effective than Government in spreading movement (148); com- 
mand more confidence ; arc coming forwaid, 60069-70. 

Tractor-leasmg societies: 60116-9. 

Crops and Crop Proteotion : 

Cotton : 

Baker-Lane scheme does not provide for much cotton cultivation under Lloyd 
Barrage, 60179. 

Egyptian : 

Cultivated under Fletcher for nearly 5 years, 59998-9, 60002-4. 

Experiments abandoned except at Sakrand renewed with fresh seed from Egypt, 
60000, 60041-6. 

Failed on Jamrao, after showing Promise of success, for lack of early water 
supply (145), 60000-1. 

Punjab F. 4 : (iGnerican) : 

Qualities : has proved to be healthy and prolific, fitting in with present conditions 
of water supply and possibly other environmental conditions ; popular (146), 
59983. 

Quantity ; 36,000 acres on Jamrao Canal 1926-27 (145). 

Staple, medium, | inch ; superior staple strain should be evolved (145), 59983-7. 

27 W. N. : 

Quality superior to deshi and is being distributed (144) ; type, 60005. 

Food crops; 81 per cent of total cropped area; percentage will increase under 
Baker-Lane Scheme under Lloyd Barrage ; not much cotton cultivation, 60177-9. 
Important crops : cotton, wheat, rice and juar (144). 

Output : 23 per cent decrease and distmet decrease in cropped area in Karachi ; 

thought to be due to insufficient water supply, 6003S-40. 

Potato seed imported from Italy, Kalka and Farukhabad ; imported disease has not 
arisen (145). 

Rice: selection of local and foreign varieties and hybridisation (144-5). 

Seed distribution, particulars regarding (146), 60051-5! 
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Ceops akd crop peoteotiok — contd . 

Seed improvement : by selection, isolation of superior strains and maintenance by 
pure fine culture (144) 60163>5. 

Wheat : 

Improvement of local wheats (144) ; Introduction of Pusa 12 c and Punjab 11 
(144) ; Pusa 12 being grown on S0,000 acres ; is being extended ; difficulty, lack 
of steady water supply ; cultivator convinced of benefit (144), 60047-50- 

Cdltivation ; 

Bosi system : in Upper Sind Frontier ; land flooded in September and wheat grown 
without further irrigation : provides work for 8 to 10 months in the year, 60121-4. 
Dry-cultivation (without irrigation) impossible in Sind except desert portion of Thar 
Parkar and part of Karachi District, 59911-8. 

Interculturing cotton by plough, thus saving labour (145). 

Mixture of seeds when sowing not generally adopted in Sind, but mixed juar, bajri, 
maize and til sprinkled in cotton to supply early fodder for working cattle 
(146). 

Ploughing, dry, long before so\7ing season, to aerate and enrich the soil, is practised 
in some tracts as a result of departmental demonstration (145). 

Rotation : 

Experiments carried on, until Jamrao perennial water supply failed; being carried 
out at Sakrand under Barrage conditions, 60065-6. 
not Necessary at present as irrigation facilities only allow one-third of the land to be 
cultivated per annum ; but under improved iiiigation a good rotation must be 
devised (145). 

Demoesteation aed PaoPAGAiirDA : 

on Cultivators’ own holdings, advocated (141), 59948, 59963, 60153-5. 

Decorations awarded at district Durbars (142). 

Farms, departmental : 

on the Batai system, the department taking one-third produce on lift irrigation 
and one-half on flow, 69969-60 ; 400 or 600 acres cultivated for multiplymg 
seed by haris on a commercial basis, with no special advantages beyond 
those arising from better seed and cultivation and advances without interest, 
69947-68. 

Jamesabad and Nawabshah sub-stations, managed on zamindari lines (142). 
Landlords, wield considerable influence, and must be uifluenoed to make improve- 
ments (141). 

Leaflets, periodical publication of, advocated, though not very effective among 
illiterate cultivators (142), 

increased Price of 12 annas to Re, 1 per maund for improved seed, for which there 
is a very active demand, 69947-67. 

Shows, agricultural, held (142). 

Staff: 

Insufficient : Importance of personality ; number of Scholarships increased under 
new development scheme (142), 59947, 60163-5. 

Eduoatioe : 

Account-keeping, importance of teaching (140). 

Agricultural : 

Bias schools : 

Agriculture only taught in higher standards, boys aged 13 to 18, 69933-5. 

Control : local boards have administrative control but agricultural depar&ient 
lays out farms and visits in an advisory capacity, 59929-31. 
few sons of Cultivators, boys have no idea of taking up agriculture, 59936-8. 

Farm of about an acre attached to each; some buy or liire bullocks, 3 agricul- 
tural lessons of 1^ hours each per week, 59939-41. 

Number: six in an experimental stage (139), (148). 

not working Satisfactonly because not the right type of boy, 59942, 60151-2. 

Schoolmasters trained for 6 months at Lyallpur, 69931. 

Careers of students : Government service (139-40). 

Students : mainly sons of landless haris (139-40). 
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Education — comtd. 

Agricultural College for Sind : demand for, from certain sections, townspeople and 
a few zamindars; not necessary because not sufficient jobs for students when 
leaymg, 60071-6, 60105-8. 

Committee of 1920 on, Report (140-1). 

Compulsory primary education : advocated, to protect cultivators from extortion 
of moneyleaders, (143) 60134-6. 

English : should be taught ; boys cannot be kept on the land by refusing to teach 
them English, 59944-6. 

Haris : little use in establishing agricultural schools for sons of (140-1) ; should not 
be admitted to zamindari schools, 60149-50. 

Mirpurkhas Agricultural School: particulars regarding, (139), 69919-28, 60032-7, 
60161-2. 

MulW agricultural schools recommended (141), 60136. 

Scheme for agricultural school, (140-1), 69988-9, 69992-7, 60036-7, 60075-G, 
60149-60. 

Eerthisehs : 

Artfficial: for wheat, sugarcane, etc., distributed through a private firm and 
co-operative societies, 60166-62. 

Cowdung, use of, as fud, and recommendations to prevent, (144). 

Fallow system, taking a crop every 3 years, has obviated great use of manure 
(144). 

Ealar soil : saline effiorescence applied to cotton fields (144). 

Heed of, only with intensive cultivation (144), under irrigation, 60166-62. 

Silt from canal hanks applied to cotton fields (144). 

Village, old sites, mounds used in cotton tract (144). 

FiNANOifi {see also under) CAPITAL*) 

Taccavi : 

Cultivators would he induced to make fuller use of by : reducing interest to that 
paid by Government to pubHcpl^^a cost of establishzi^nt ; fully meeting demands 
of cultivators ; distribution by senior and vigilant officers (143) 60137. 
in Jamrao tract implements advanced as taccavi (141). 

Holdings, Fragmentation of: Inheritance law mainly responsible for, should be 
amended ; Mmimum area should he prescribed by law (143). 

Implements: 

Archimedian hand screw : on the market and being used to some extent ( 141). 
Labour-saving implements : will be necessary af^ Lloyd Barrage is completed as 
there will he shortage of labour, 60129-30. 
last of implements being brought to the notice of the agricultuiists (146). 

Obstacle : cheap labour and hari system (146-6). 

Ploughs : 

Egyptian (146), Meston(141) (146); Sarkar (141). 

Ploughbg zamindari lands on hire system, to train bans in use of improved 
implements (142). 

Quality and variety very poor (146). 

Tractors : 

Cultivation costs, 69968-70, 60109-10. 

D^artment recently rented out a tractor, 60115-16. 

Difficulty owing to smallness of plots under irrigation rules and undergrowth, 
69970. 

Educated young men holding land co-operatively might use tractors, 60117-9. 
Efficiency of, 60111-4. 
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Iebioatiok ; 

Distributio]! : should be entrusted to a board of representatives of zandndars, Agri* 
cultural and Irrigation Departments, 60138-9. 

Non-barrage area, loans, taooavi or co-operative, necessary to encourage develop- 
ment of wells (144) 60067-8. 

LA2n> Tenube : 

Fruit growing : prevented by cultivator having no permanent interest in the holding 
(147). 

Haris (tenants) : 

haiis Co-operative farming society worth while trying as an ezperiment, 60103-4. 
Education: tender that title. 

Numbers : by far the largest class of agriculturists (141). 

Share of produce : value of, under normal conditions, 60142-8. 

Status : entirely dependent upon landlords for agricultural requisites and main- 
tenance (141) ; are landless ; not very desirable state of things, 60077-8. 
Suggestions : land could be given to intelligent haris, but not to aU. Jamrao 
colonisation scheme with Punjabis has been successful, but Sindhi hajus are 
indolent and difierent from Punjabis, experiment along the lines of the Jamrao 
suggested under Lloyd Barrage ; danger of depriving zamindars of supply of 
labour, 60077-86, 60101-2. 

Lloyd Bahbaqe : 

Agricultural Department ; staff wiQ have to be increased, 60140-1. 

Capital: will be attracted by Barrage (149). 

Colonisation: 

by Communities might be tried, 60120. 

Haris: mder Land Tenure. 

large S^dicates and possibly co-operative societies of educated young men should 
be given grants of land, 60117-9. 

Cotton : Baker Lane Scheme does not provide for much cultivation, 60179. 
Employment : will lead to sufficient, in agricultural operations aU the year round 
(147). 

Food Crops : percentage of total cropped area will be increased under Baker-Lane 
Scheme, 60177-9. 

Iiabour : 

Grants of land should be made to attract (147-8). 

Labour-saving Implements will be necessary as there will be labour shortage, 
60129-30. 

Maeketino : 

Cotton ; 

Adulterated with leaves, dry bolls and water; no premium paid for purity by 
trade who themselves adulterate ; legislation necessary, 60094-100. 

Ginning factories give reasonable conveniences to growers ; their brokers arrange 
sales on growers' estates, supply gunnies, and arrange forward sales (148). 
Facilities : 

existence of Ginning factories of responsible hrms guarantees fair values being 
obtained (148). 

no regular Markets in the sense in which they exist elsewhere ; but there are trade 
markets which are adequate for hona fide transactions where zamindar is not 
in debt (148). 

Grading and packing : 

requires serious Attention (148) ; Legislation necessary (148), grading should be 
Standardised (148). 

Informatian, marketing, should be put at disposal of cultivators, etc. 148). 

Bice : see wnder MARKETING. 

Wheat : see under MARKETING. 

Transport; see under ADMINISTRATION. 
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Bessasoh: 


Mirpurkhas Farm : Cotton breeder appointed in 1932 (139). 

Plan of experiments : drawn up by committee consisting of Director of Agriculture, 
Botanist or Cotton Breeder and Acting Deputy Director, 60026-8. 

Sakrand Besearcb Station, to study post Barrage problems : Baker- Lane Scbeme 
of 81 per cent intensity of cropping; water requirements of crops; effects 
on the soil of perennial irrigation (139); rotation (145) 60065-6, 69906-10, 
60029-31. 

Stations, two more required in Indus Right Bank area and Eastern Kara tract 
(139) ; not immediately necessary, 60176. 

Soils : Alkali lands reclaimed at Sukkur and Doulatpur by surface drainage and 
then continual cropping (144). 

Statistios: Agricultural Department should do; additional staff necessary; at 
present statistics are not accurate and are published too late (149) 59982. 

Taltjka Development Association : Seed distribution : of very great help (157). 

Vbtbeinaby ! Department should be under Director of Agriculture (146) 60133. 

RAILWAYS, see under TRANSPORT under ADMINISTRATION. 

RASAI, ^ee Bxtbdbns under LAND TENURE. 

RECLAMATION, land, sze unde ' SOIUS. 


RBBEARCH ; 

on Agricultural problems arising out of irrigation ; need for provincial, co-ordi- 
nated by Inspector General of Irrigation who should be re-appomt^ Mueto, 
69426-7. 


Centeal and Station : 

should not be Controlled by Provinces, Harrison, 68817-8. 
services of Experts should be pooled, Shahani (201). 
should be Financed from central fund , Harrison, 68819-20, 68854-7. 
should undertake Fundamental research, Hatrison, 68812-5. 
should be confined to Higher research, Shdhani (198), (200-1) 60664. 

Scientific staff should be mcreased and Indiamsed as far as possible, Shahani (201) . 
Scope: to assisj provinsial research and demonstration, Harrison (11-2) ; and for 
irrigation research, Harrison, 58716-22, 58854-7, 58782-3. 

Crops : Govemmen devotes undue attention to export crops such as cotton and wheat 
as compared with attention given to crops consumed in India such as paddy, ba]n 
and juar, Shewahram (221) 60733-4, 60800-2, 60874-7. 

Demonstration should be separate from research, Harrison (10) (12). 

Departments of Agriculture and Irrigation should work together, Harrison (10) (12). 
Diversity of conditions necessitating many kinds of research, Bhutto (65). 

Enquiry necessary as to backward state agriculturally of Upper Sind Frontier district 
(166). 

Expendi ure on research may make future remissions of taxation unnecessary (184). 
Fertilisers, artificial : resear*. h insufficient, Shahani (204). 

Finance of, Karachi Indian MercTumts* Association, 60347-9, 60472-3. 

Hedge plant, qmck growing, should be evolved, to protect crops from straying cattle, 
Karachi Indian Merchants' Associaiion (184), 60518-9. 

Hydraulic experiments : could be earned on at Sukkur ; research officer should be 
appointed to investigate purely irrigation hydraulic problems, Muslo, 59424. 
ImplenLents, Bhutto, 59164. 

Indigenous methods should be studied ; should be starting points for gradual impioire^ 
men., Ha^ risen (10). 

Eallar land, research required into factors producing, Bhutto (66), 
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RESEARCH — contd. 

Labeana : 

Central station for Uoyd Barrage Bight Bank Canals ; rice and bosi wheat area, 
with annual cropping, Mann, 58631-4; farm has been in existence since 1906; 
wil! be extended, Mann, 68660-1. 

will take two years to get research for Right Bank into full working order, 
ManTi, 58665-6 ; running expenses estimated at 1 lakh, Mann, 58676-9. 

Water supidy from Ghar canal; tube wells will also be constructed, Mann, 
58660-3. 

Lift irrigation, by pumping, should be investigated, Dow (37-8). 

Hibbubehas Fabm : 

Cotton breeder appointed in 1929, 'Rah/nmn (139). 

Experiment with Egyptian cotton, a failure mainly because of defective marketing, 
D(m, 69008-9. 

Pests, research required, EhwUo (65), KaraM Indian Merchants^ Association (184:) 
60518. 

Plan of experiments : drawn up by committee consisting of Director of Agriculture, 
Botanist or Cotton Breeder and Acting Deputy Director, Rahman, 60026-8. ^ 

Poverty of cultivators prevents use being msKie of results of research, Bhutto, 59140, 
69164-6, 59219-21 
Provincial : 

should be better Financed, Shahani (198), (200-1). 

should be confined to Local problems, Bhahani (198), (200-1). 

Provincial stations : Bombay Presidency, two required : Deccan and Sind, Rarrison 
(12), 58771-3, 68812 ; would investigate local problems, Harrison, 68812. 

Rats, research required as to, Bhutto (65), Bhahani (204). 

Riob : 

Research required as to ; some Work being done but nothing substantial, Bhewah- 
ram, (221), 60874-6. 

Saebai^d Reseaboh Station : 

Agricultural Department doing all the work, Harrison, 68767-70, 68807-9, 68821, 
58838-9. 

Control should be by an officer permanently in Sind and not from Poona, Dow, 58957 ; 
Director of Agriculture with an advisory board suggested, Karachi Indian Mer- 
chants' Association (182) 60373-4. 

Experimentmg on watering, seeds, kaUar, rotation, etc., Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association, 60616-7. 

Finance : 

Central Cotton Committee contributing Rs. 20,000 a year for soil research, Mann, 
68652-3. 

Cost being met from current revenues and not from Lloyd Barrage loan, though 
the station is not revenue-producing, Dow, 69119-21, 59014. 

Kallar : experiments to be conducted under Barrage conditions, Dow, 69010-1. 
Poona, shoffid be entirely separate from, Harrison, 58906. 

Progress : at work nearly two years ; in a position to give a great deal of useful 
advice ; results of experiments Apply to right bank area except central rice 
canal, Dow, 59015-20. 

Propaganda, now more important than research as to best varieties, Dow, 59012. 

Scope : established as representing left Bank Rohri Canal area, the largest section, 
vtdth sub-stations to work out results, Mann, 58629-31 ; a cotton area with one 
cropping in three years, Mann, 68629-40. 

Soil deterioration due to irrigation, study of, not far advanced, Dow, 58960. 

Staff: will have three first-class research officers, of whom one will be whole-time 
Director, Mann, 58629-40 ; botanist engaged on cotton, wheat and juar, Mann, 
58652-3. 

to Study post Barrage problems : Baker Lane Scheme of 81 per cent intensity of 
czoppmg ; water requirements of crops ; effects on the soil of perenni^ irrigation, 
BxmrMm (139) ; rotation B.(dyiimn (145) 60065-6, 59905-10, 60029-31. 

Sufficient probably for general purposes, Dow, 58958-9, 

Water : tube well constructed, Mann, ^663-4- 
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Scholarships offered by Govemment of India for higher research, number should be 
greater, ShaMni (198). 

Sind : peouhar conditions : separate research station required, Harr%son (12) 58906. 
Skilled workers : great need of, Khoao (166). 

Soil detenoration as a consequence of irrigation ; importance and urgency of research, 
Dow, 58960-93. 

STAUOisr : 

should be Directed by Director of Agriculture assisted by an adviso^ board 
representing agriculturists, etc., Karachi Indian Merchants^ Assooiation (182), 
60373-4. 

with Permanent endowment, needed in Sind, KaracM Indian MercharUs^ Association 
(181). 

Sakrand probably a suitable site, Karachi Indian Me) chants^ Association, 60350-1. 
Stations Proposed ; 

Central station for Nara Valley, representing Eastern Sind, Mann, 58629-40 ; no 
research stations other than Sakrand and Larkana to be started next year, Mann, 
58665. 

Two more required in Indus Bight Bank area and Eastern Nara tract, Eahman 
(139) ; not immediately necessary, Rahman, 60176. 

Success, lack of, in many cases, Bhutto (65). 

Veterinary, see und&r that heading. 

BICE, sec under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, MARKETING, SOILS, RESEARCH 
and IRRIGATION. 

BINDEBPEST, see Binderpest and Inoculation under VETERINARY. 

BOADS, see und&r Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

ROTATION, 6'ee under CULTIVATION. 

SHAHANI, S. C., M.A., Zamindar, Jamrao, Sind, Principal, D. J. Smd College, and 
Secretary, Sind Collegiate Board (198-220) ; 

out of 4,000 acres only able to Crop 600 or 700 acres ; cultivates by haris and 
150 acres himself by hired labour, 60625-30. 
successfully Experimented in American, Egyptian and desi cotton and wheat, 60601-8, 
60536-7. 

his land is situated on Jamrao Canal and suffers from insufdoiency of water, 60538-9. 
Staff : has 14 salaried supervisors, whom he tiains himself, 60634-6. 

Students of Smd College not attracted m amenities sought by educated people are 
not available, 60637-43. 

unable to grow Wheat because water is not available in October ; has grown various 
wheats, 60631-3. 

Administration : 

Co-ordination: by intor-provinoial conferences and interchange of bulletins 

( 200 - 1 ). ^ 

Meteorological Department ; unsatisfactory ; needs development (201). 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Generally fairly satisfactory ; charges should be reduced (201). 

Wireless : unsatisfactory ; needs considerable development (201). 

Transport : 

Facilities, necessary for introduction of improved agricultural implements (204). 
Railways : 

Freights should be reduced (201), (204). 
fairly Satisfactory (201). 

Roads : unsatisfactoiy ; a metalled road within 2 miles of every village (201). 
Steamers : fairly satiMactoiy. 
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AgBIOTTLTUBAL DEPABTMElirT ; 

Education, agricultural : should be administered by (199). 

Services : 

better Organisation called for in personnel, demonstration and propaganda (201). 
fairly Satisfactory (201). 

refuse to Utilise experience of practical cultivators, 60606-10, 60673-4. 
AGBicuiiTunAL Indebtsdness : 

Causes of borro'wing ; for improvements owing to lack of surplus ; for ordinary 
operations owing to inadequacy of water, wrong methods of cultivation, high taxa- 
tion, ceremonial expenses, Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, etc., dishonesty, im- 
providence due to lack of education, physical inefficiency due to bad housing and 
lack of hospitals (202). 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act : 

Co-operative movement : village moneylender should be corrected by, and organi- 
sations such as the Taluka Development Associations, 60708-11. 
causes Dishonesty and indebtedness (202) 60660-2 

Leads to moneylender insisting on receiving a sale deed instead of a mortgage, 
60678-83. 

Haris : See under that heading. 

Interest : is really insurance against risk, 60564. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : improvement of water supply, 
better training, laws calling for exact accounts from moneylenders but not 
interfering with collection of legitimate debts, provision of credit on easy 
terms (202). 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should not be made 5 hereditary cultivator’s should be 
maintained (202) 60580, 60656-9, 60694-5. 

Protective measures ; apt to shake cultivator’s credit and should be avoided (202) 
60564-5. 

Punjab Land Alienation Act : 

a Bad measure ; wiU divide Hindus and Mohammedans and will kill the small 
holder, 60704-7. 

will prevent Sellers obtaining market price for land and will cause land to accumu- 
late in a few hands, 60712-20. 

Bepayment prevented by : inadequate yield and dishonesty (202). 

Bestrioted Tenure Act : has reduced cr^it of agriculturists, 60567. 

Bestriction or control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (202) 60566-70. 

Sources of credit : zamindar, sowcar. Government and co-operative societies (202) 
Usurious Loans Act ; danger of shaking cultivator’s credit (202) 60567. 

AaBioxrLTtiBAL IiTDnsTBiES : Becommended, basket making, cotton ginning, 
ghee -making, oil pressing, poultry rearing, rice hulling, rope making, spinning, sugar 
jnaking, weaving, but cidtivator should not neglect oiiltivation (205) 60675. 
Government aid advocated (205) 60676-7. 

Leisure period : cultivating cotton, 6 months ; cultivating cereals, longer leisure 
period than cotton ; cultivating on perennial irrigation, 4 months (205). 

Omtacles : lack of agricultural education, funds and transport (205). 

Sericulture : profitable at Bangalore (204). 

Aeimal HuSBAJSrDBY : 

Berseem : should be largely introduced (204). 

Bulls, required, 60611-2. 

Cattle-breeding : no special arrangements made for, 60611-4. 

Fodder shortage : 

Bajri and juari should be grown for fodder, 60588-9 ; greatest between October 
and July (204) ; better Water supply necessary (204). 

Horses, stud, not available, 60609. 

Pastures, common in villages : 

Disappearing owing to encroachments for cultivation ; restoration would 
encourage Ghee-making (204) 60584. 

Equilibrium between cultivator and pasture has been lost, 60584-9. 

MO T 381 — 5 
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Arbitration : 

of disputes through panohayats and communities, advocated (203). 

CENTRAL Cotton Committee : 

unsatisfactory; no criticism allowed; exclusion of best men, 60553-5, 60673-4. 
Co-operation : 

Cotton ginning and marketing societies advocated (205). 

Credit societies : should be developed to supply all needs of cultivators for short 
term credit (201). 

Joint farming societies advocated to prevent excessive fragmentation of hold- 
ings (202). 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

Cereals, selection of seeds of selected varieties, recommended (204). 

Cotton : 

Acala, American the best variety ; being grown at Sakrand Farm, 60562-3 ; further 
experiment necessary, 60618-24. 

American (and Egyptian) long staple : water supply in February or March 
necessary ; profitable (204) ; American 285 better than F 4, 60541. 

Egyptian : Metafdfi and Abbasi, better than American, but takes 7 to 8 months 
to ripen ; given up for lack of early water supply to enable crop to ripen before 
October ; has yielded 16 maiinds per acre, 60556-9. 

Fruit, in Quetta, profitable (204). 

Legumes : hybridisation recommended (204). 

Bats : research as to ratbane necessary (204). 

Seed distribution : difficulty of obtaining good seed ; useless to approach Agricul- 
tural Department, 60606-8. 

Wild animals, damage by : pigs should be shot (204). 

Cultivation : 

Ploughing, early and repeated, and aeration, recommended (200) (204) 60602, 
60675. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Cinema, advocated (200). 

Cultivators, selected, should be used for (200) 60603-5. 
on Cultivators* own fields, advocated (200). 

Demonstrators : autocratic and snobbish behaviour of (200) 60673-4. 

Reclamation of alkali land at Dowlatpur minor, a signal failure (200). 

Successful measures : example of supenor cultivator ; breaking up land several 
times ; seed selection and distribution (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTEC- 
TION), demonstration on cultivators’ own fields ; bulletins issued by Agricultural 
Department in the vernacular ; exhibitions and shows (199-200). 

Education : 

Administration ; of agricultural education should he by Agricultural Department 

Adult : can be popularised by being free and demonstrations that agriculture can 
be made to pay (199). 

Agricultural : 

Attendance : insufficient, due to ; disappointment in not obtaining Government 
appointments ; distance of Poona Agricultural College ; training not sufficiently 
practical ; insufficient scholarships (198). 

Careers of students : Government service, rarely cultivation of their own lands 
(199). 

College, first grade, for Sind, advocated, 60727-8. 
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Education— oontd. 

Oumcula : agriculture should be an optional subject in Intermediate science and 
arts degrees; greater stress should be laid on agricultural practice (199) 
60581-3. 

Demand, may be stimulated by : demonstration that scientific agriculture is 
more paying ; revision of ideals ; reservation of tahsildar ships for agriculturally 
trained applicants ; grants of land to educated agricultural communities ; 
scholarships, etc. (198). 

Institutions insufiicient (198). 

Pupils not solely drawn from agricultural classes (199). 

Subsidiary industries hampered by lack of (205). 

Teachers : in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes 
(198). ^ 

Teaching facilities, urgent need for extension of (198). 

Cinema : advocated (199). 

Einance : by Local Governments with compulsory cesses levied on large landholders 
(199) 60670-2. 

Indebtedness : caused by lack of, (202). 

Intermediate Agricultural Colleges, advocated ; to teach agriculture, rural economics, 
agricultural chemistry, etc., 605i2-5; at Karachi, Kawabshah and Sukkur, 
60727-8. 

Middle class youths, can be attracted to agriculture by : restricting appointments in 
Agricultural, Eorest and Eevenue Services mainly to such men when agriculturally 
trained ; grants of land, demonstration that agnculture can be made profitable 
(199) are deterred by lack of amenities on the land, sought by educated people, 
60636-43 ; lack of land and water, 60684-93, 60727-8. 

Moral training essential, 60663. 

Nature study : advocated (199). 

School farms and plots : advocated (199). 

Sind, D. J. College : no agricultural teaching, 60542, 60665-7. 

Technical knowledge : very few movements for improving (199). 

Febthjsebs, suggestions (203-4). 

Einance : 

Land mortgage banks, at least one in each district, for long term credit (201). 

Taccavi : ^age Panchayats should assist in its distribution and the system should 
be less rigid (201). 

Haris : 

Indebtedness . Mahomedan zamindars lose on advances made to haris who abscond 
without repaymg, 60672-9. 

Welfare : are under mujeris who are under zamindars, 60625-30 ; relations with 
zamindars are very good ; many zamindars treat haris well ; zamindars who 
misbehave should be dispossessed by committees of villages, taluka organisations, 
etc. ; excessively large holdings should be prohibited ; status of haris should be 
improved ; shotdd not be quite tenants-at-will, 60696-703 ; taluka development 
and similar associations recommended ; Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act has made 
bans more dishonest, 60708-11, has not known one zamindar who has improved 
the housing or educationcd conditions of his haris, 60726. 

Holdings : 

Fragmentation : would be reduced by : co-operative farming, fixing a standard 
unit for holdings, small holdings being sold to neighbours (202). 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc., necessary (203). 

Obstacles to consolidation (202-3). 

Large holdings : should not be permitted to be excessively large, 60702-3. 
Implements : 

Tractors : recommended ; transport facilities necessary to hasten adoption of 
imuroved imulements r2041. 
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iBBKJATIOir : 

Distribution : 

Internal distribution in holdings should be left to holders (203). 

Modules recommended, if properly worked, 60721-5. 
should be made Uniform (203). 

Wastage of water through superabundant supply at tail of canals (203). 

Jamrao Canal : Designed to be perennial ; Head should be improved ; Kesearch into 
conditions for successful working necessary (203), 60637-40. 

Kotri : weir should be constructed at (203). 

Sub-soil water : research necessary to prevent waterlogging, 60540. 

Tanks and ponds : for storage for winter crops (203). 

Wells, tube : advocated where sub soil is sweet (203) 60640-1. 

Lloyd Babbage : 

Waterlogging : danger of, if careful drainage not introduced (203). 

Marketik-g : 

Co-operative ginning and marketing advocated (205). 

Cotton : unsatisfactory (205) ; small quantity of long staple offered for sale, 60660-2. 
Information : should be given to cultivators, etc. (205). 

Qu^ty and grading ; names of distributors (205) (208) 60546-52. 

Mtjjebis : (Managing cultivators) : hold land under zamindars, which they let to 
haris, 60629-30 

Pabohayats : 

should Arbitrate in disputes as to holdings (203). 

Organisation has disappeared under stress of western democratic ideas, 60615-7. 
Taccavi, should assist in distribution of, (201). 

Beseabch : 

Central : 

services of Experts should be pooled (201). 

should be confined to Higher research (198), (200-1) 60664. 

Scientific stafi should be increased and Indiamsed as far as possible (2Ul). 
Eertihsers, artificial : research insufficient (204). 

Provincial : 

should be better Financed (198), (200-1). 
should be coufined to Local problems (198), (200-1). 

Batbane : research necessary as to (204). 

Scholarships offered by Government of India for higher research, number should 
be greater (198). 

Soils ; 

Alkah lands : reclaimed by profuse waterings, by nee and by fertilisers (203). 
Drainage, essential (203). 

Beclamation : land gone out of cultivation should be granted free (203). 

Talttka Development Associations, etc. : 

Committees should be supplemented by nomination ; problem of obtaining light 
type of men to form development committees, 60690-600. 
will act as a Corrective to the village moneylender, 60708-9. 

Government has discouraged formation of non-official organisations, 60644-66. 
should be Non-official; officials should consult, 60641. 

Orgamsation : should be associated with village committees, and should be com- 
bined by divisions, district and province, 60641. 
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VHTHBmAEY DEPARTMENT : 

does not Assist when epidemics break out ; does not desire Interohange of 
ideas with cultivators, 6b609-10 ; not iSatisfaotoiy (201). 

Waterlogoino : 

Research as to subsoil water necessary, 60540. 

Walpabe op Rural Population ; 

Communal dissension ; caused by Punjab Land Alienation Act, 60704-7 ; is an 
obstacle to measures for, 60642. 

Dispensaries necessary in villages, 60663. 

SAKRAND RESEARCH STATION, see under RESEARCH. 

SEEDS, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

SHEW.AKRAM, Rao Sahib UDHARAM^ Zamindar, Guni, District Hyderabad (221<45). 
Cultivates through bans ; no home farm, 60729-32. 
his land wiU not benefit by Lloyd Barrage, 60839. 
almost entirely Rice cultivation, 60841. 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department : insufficient publicity (222). 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Postal : 

Delivery in rural tracts should be free of additional unauthorised charges 
(222) 60784-6. 

Facilities unsatisfactory (222). 

village Schoolmaster could be put in charge, 60787-99. 

Telephones : facilities should be placed at disposal of zamindars at nominal 
charges for obtaming marketing information, etc. (222). 

Transport : 

Communications : great importance of improvement, 60742. 

Railways : feeder lines reg,uired (222). 

Itoads j 

extremely Bad (222), 60767, 

Cess has been increased from 4 to 5 pioe and cannot be further increased, 
60772-73, 60829-40. 

Improved roads would lead to increased motor revenue, part of which should 
go to the Provincial Government, 60842-4. 

Provincial grants necessary (222). 

Agrioultural Department: 

Services : unsatisfactory ; Stafi ; insufficient and inexpert (222). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Extravagance : not a fault of zamindars, 60845. 

Irrigation : assured perenmal flow would solve problem (224). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Paper manufacture from rice straw in Lower Sind, would be a very useful 
supplementary industry (232). ' 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls : 

Ignorance of Government premium bull system, 60881-2. 

should be Supplied to zamindars free of cost to improve breeds of draught cattle 
(231). ^ 

Dairies, private, should be encouraged by subsidies, giants of land, etc., to qualified 
men (231). 
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Animal Husbandey — cmtd. 

Fodder shortage, in Lower Sind, greatest in May and June ; green fodder available 
from August (232). 

Pastures : 

Scarcity of, owing to lack of water and greed of zamindars who utilise all available 
land for cultivation (231). 

every Village should be compulsorily supplied with 20 to 50 acres of common 
pasture land irrigated free (231). 

Capital, Atteaoting op, to AGBiauLTUEB : 

Demonstration of improved methods by capitalists (232). 

Hereditary landowners : policy of favouring and of discouraging newcomers with 
capital, criticised (232), 60823-8. 

Improvement of land discouraged by : ignorance, conservative habits, want of enter- 
prise, fatalism, lack of capital, etc. (232-3). 

Waste land, grant of, at nominal prices or payment by instalment, to individual 
capitalists or companies, withfac^ties for constructing canals, advocated (232). 

Obops and Ceop Peotbotion : Rice : 

Enquiry as to outturn advocated (221), 60803-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda-: 
on Cultivators’ own fields, by comparative plots, recommended (221). 

Bduoation : 

Agricultural : 

Attendance : 

school Hours should be in the afternoon and from 8 to 10 o’clock at night (221), 
60735-41, 60845. 

lack of Interest of parents due to agriculture not being taught and labour of 
children being required (221). 
in several areas very Thin (221). 

Institutions, insufficient (221). 

Scholarships for boys advocated (221). 

Teachers : 

should be Drawn, if possible from agricultural classes (221). 

Supply insufficient (221). 

Teaching facilities, are absent in agricultural districts (221). 

Curricula : agriculture should be taught in all primary classes (221) 60778-83. 
Finance : ad^tional land revenue of 1 anna in the rupee, earmarked for agricultural 
education, advocated (221). 

Finance : 

Haris, indebtedness of : see under that heading. 

Land mortgage banks : 

Advocated (222) ; would not lead to Extravagance, which is not a fault of 
zamindars, 60846, 60872-3. 

Taccavi: criticism of system (222). 

Haeis : 


Indebtedness ; 

in Bad seasons zamindars are forced to take cattle of haris in payment and incur 
losses, 60847. 

zamindars should be financed at 6 per cent and should be bound to finance their 
haris at 9 per cent (222) $ zamindars charge their haris from 12 to 25 per cent, 
60847 ; and banias charge 25 to 30 per cent (222). 

Implements : ^ 

Ploughs, iron, being used in Guni Taluka, 60878-80. 
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Ibbioation : 

Alkali lands: inLowearSind, conld be reclaimed by abundant canal silted water 
(232). 

Capitsdists : should be afforded facilities for constructing canals (232). 

Distribution : present methods cause great difficulties (227-8). (See under Modules 
below,) 

Drainage : see under soils. 

Extension, very great, advocated (223-4). 

Finance : almost all irrigation works pay adequate interest (224). 

Fuleli canal : 

present Distribution system is reducing outlets and throwing land out of cultivation 

(227) . 

water supply of, for winter crops will be cut off by Uoyd Barrage, with ruinous 
results (223). • 

the only existing Perennial canal in Sind (223). 

Qaja canM system : supply insufficient and should be supplemented by canal con- 
struction (223) 60848. 

Haig, Colonel, Settlement Officer : letter of 1873 as to inadequate expenditure on 
clearance and maintenance of canals (225). 

Hahabo (water rate) : 

Expenditure is being diverted from silt clearance to building bungalows, etc*, for 
comfort of officers, 60897-902. (See under Sn/r CLEAUAncE beZow.) 
in Guni Taluka from 1893 to 1920 3*5 to 4 per cent, spent on clearance whereas 
16 per cent ought to have been spent (225-6) ; table of figures as to Guni 
Taluka (234 ) ; accuracy of figures questioned, 60883-96. 

Levied per acre to keep Government canals in efficient order (224-7). 
undertaking was as to Maintenance of cansds, which in Sind means silt clearance, 
60849-57. 

was Merged in land revenue (224-7). 

Government is therefore under an Obligation to spend a proportionate percentage 
of land revenue on clearance and improvement of canals, but has not done so 
(224-7). 

Replaced forced labour (224-7). 

Importance of : 

Assured perennial flow supply would solve problems of cultivators (223-4). 

Eotri Barrage : 

would enable Alkali lands to be reclaimed (229). 
would Diminish expenditure on silt clearance (227). 
would remedy Fodder shortage (231). 

Necessary (223). 

should Precede introduction of modules (228). 

Mehrani Canal : 

Early construction advocated (223). 

Sanctioned, estimates and plans before Government (223). 

Modules : 

Assessment : new assessment necessary before introduction uf, 60861-71. 
Distribution : formerly tail got less than head ; now with modules tail gets more 
than head (228), 60766-9, 60858-60. 

should be Preceded by regulators securing constant level and discharge 

(228) . 

have il^duced discharge and water levels (228). 

Successful from point of view of engineers (228). 

Non-barrage zone : effect of Lloyd i arrage on : 
land will go out of Cultivation and loss will amount to crores (223). 

Flow land will become lift (223). 

Fuleli winter supply will be cut off rendering winter crops impossible (223). 

Kotri barrage necessary (223). 

Lloyd Barrage should be constructed but resulting hardship should be provided 
for, 60748-66. 

Supply of inundation water wiU be shortened by 40 days at critical seasons, 
with ruinous results (223). 

Pastures should be supplied free (231), 

Bice cifitivation ; Department’s wrong policy of restricting (229-30) 60746-7, 
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SHEWAEBAM^ B. S. BBHARAM— contd. 


IbEIOATION— -C 07l#d. 

Silt clearance of oan^ : 
widespread Complaints of zamindars (224-7). 

Figures showing decrease in area cultivated (224-7) 60743-5 ; figures showing 

B atage of revenue spent on clearance (234) ; accuracy of figures questioned, 
-96. 

Forced labour for canal clearance was replaced by (see under that heading 

above), (224-7), 

letter 1873, of Colonel Haig, Settlement Officer (225). 
letter of Sir H. £. M. James, Commissioner (226). 
report of Colonel Lambert, OoUeefor of Karachi (225). 
report 1874, of Colonel Merewether, Commissioner (224-6). 

Obligation of Grovemment to spend definite proportion of land revenue on clearance 
and improvement of canals has been forgotten (224-7). 
petition (1926) of Zamindars Association, Tando division (224-6). 

Mabketino : 

Information : Telephone facilities should be placed at disposal of zamindars at 
nominal charges (222). 

Reseaboh : 

Cro^ ; Government devotes undue attention to export crops such as cotton and 
wheat as compared with attention given to crops consumed in India such as 
paddy, bajri and juar (221) 60733-4, 60800-2, 60874-7. 

Soils : 

Alkali land : 

a Great deal in Lower Smd could be rendered cultivable by abundant canal silted 
water (229) 60761-4 ; and rice cultivation (229). 

Instance of land becoming alkaline through lack of drainage (230-1). 
mostly above Level of flow water at present and kotri barrage should be 
built to facilitate reclamation of, (229). 

Drainage : 

Cultivation : lack of, prevents enrichment of rice soil by cultivation of winter 
pulse (230). 

Floods in lower Sind, due to lack of, (228-9). 

Instance of lack of, causing land to become alkaline (230-1), 60760. 
additional Revenue of 4 annas per acre suggested to provide drainage (228-9). 
60817-9. 

Yield of rice decreasing owing to lack of, 60811-3. 

Rice : 

Advantages : 

little Capital required (229-30). 

Continuous cultivation without manure (229-30) 

with Drainage soil can be enriched by cultivation of wmter pulse 
(229-30). 

Malaria can be prevented by drainage (229-30). 

can he g^own in Marshes, etc., where no other crop can be grown (229-30), 
Output is doubled if stagnant water is drained at intervals (229-30). 
greater net Profit than any other cereal crop (229-30). 
lack of Drainage on land continuously cultivated with rice in Lower Sind has 
led to waterlogging (228). 

Irrigation and Revenue Departments look upon rice with undeserved disfavour 
because it consumes nearly twice as much water as dry crops and causes 
malaria (229-30), 60746-7. 

Red rice more efiective, 60766. 

Silt : 

Alkcdi land can be reclaimed by (229). 

Inundation canals lay rich deposit on flow lands, 60761-4. 

Taluea Development Associations ; advocated, 60806-10, 
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SHEWAKRAMf Ra S. URHARAM — oontd* 

VSTEBOirABY : 

Department : unsatisfactory ; staff insuJScieut (222). 

Watbuloguing- : see under soils above» 

WBLrAJBB oir Rubal Population : 

Drinking water supply : 

Village receives no grant (237). 

Wells : during 7 or 8 months in the year, when canals are dry, sole supply from 
wells which are often brackish, 60820-2. 

Malaria : 

Due to lack of Drainage in Lower Sind (228-9). 

Sanitation : local hoards contribute to village sanitary boards, 60774-5. 

SOILS : 

Alkali land : (aJso see wider LLOYD BARRAGE). 

Instance of land becoming alkaline through lack of drainage, Shewakram (230-1). 
Kotri barrage should be built, to facihtate reclamation of, Shewakram (229). 
mostly above Level of flow water, Shewakram (229). 

Reclamation by: 

Babul growing, Hamson (14) 58751-2, 58772-7. 

Drainage, Bhutto (69), Bahrmn (144), Shaham (203), Shewakram (230-1). 
Pertilisers, Shahani (203). 

Hardy Crops, Hamson (14) 68751-2, 68772-7, Rahman (144). 

Leaching, Harrison (14) 58751-2, 68772-7. 

Rice cultivation, Hamson (14) 68761-2, 68772-7, Shahani (203), Shewakram (229). 
Silt, HhewaJGram (229) 60761-4. 

Watermgs, BhLvUo (69), Shahani (203), Sheivakram (229) 60761-4. 

X>aulatpur reclamation scheme, failure of, Dow (36). 

Deterioration as a consequence of irrigation : importance and urgency of research. 
Dow, 68960-93. 

Dbaenagb: 

floods in Lower Sind, due to lack of, Shewakram (228-9). 

Importance of in Smd, Harrison (14) 68737-45, Musto (91), Shahani (203). 

Instance of lack of, causing land to become alkaline, Shewalcram (230-i) 60760. 
Lack of, prevents enrichment of rice soil by cultivation of winter pulse, 
Shewakram (230), 

Removal of choking acuatio growth by dragline excavators mounted on caterpillars, 
Harrison (14) 58746-60. 

additional Revenue of 4 annas per acre suggested to provide drainage, Shewakram 
(228-9), 60817-9. 

Valley hnes should be entirely kept open and given free outlet, Musto (91). 
Yield of rice decreasing, Shewakram, 60811-3. 

Ebosion : 

Indus floods cannot be stemmed by afforestation, owing to force of nver and fnable 
soil, Aitchison (175), BhuMo (69). 

cannot be Prevented by afforestation anywhere in Sind, Axtchison, 60296. 
not generally Senous in Sind, Harrison (15). 

Government should not attempt improvement of, BhuUo (69). 

Green mulches : extensive use of, advocated, Harrison (14). 

Dnprovement : in Jacobabad by increasing water supply, Khoso (167), 

Kalar soil : deep cultivation necessary * tractors, Musto, 59386-8. 

Reclamation : (^ee also under Alkali above). 

Assessment, temporary remission recommended, Musto (91) 59431-3. 

Grants of land recommended, Bhutto (69), Shaham (203). 

Silt: 

Alkali land can be recliumed by, Shewakram (229). 

Inundation canals lay rich deposit on flow lands, Shewakram, 60761-4. 
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STATISTICS : 
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Agrieultural Department should do ; additional staff necessary ; at present statistics 
are not accurate and are published too late, Rahman (149) 69982. 

Baluchistan mountains, rainfall statistics necessary, Musto (90). 

Crop yield : figures unreliable ; method of collection must be revised ; indirect math or? 

of collection quite unreliable, Dow (40) 58986-8. 

Division of produce between zamindars and haris, revenue officers should be present 
at and keep accounts of, Hussain (133). ^ 

Haris : statistics as to proportion of membership of co-operative societies desirahlo 
Azimkhan, 59674-7 {See under LAND TENURE). 

Implements, see below : “ Livestock and Implements 

Improvement necessary, Musto (94). 

often Invented, owing to pressure of work, Bhutto (74). 

Livestock and implements : figures suspected to be quite unreliable : concentration 
over a limited area suggested, Dow (40) ; figures collected every 5 years ; villaire 
® accountant sends in his return to the taluka head-quarters ; staff ill-paid and heavilv 
worked, Dow?, 59084-95. ^ 

should be Published in more intelligible and interesting form, Musto (94), 

Sufficient at present, Bhutto (74). 

Yield estimates, not satisfactory, Hussain (133). 

SUHKUR BARRAQE, see LLOYD BARRAGE. 

TACCAVI, see under FINANCE. 


TALUKA DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATIONS, etc. : 


Advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 60509, Shewahram, 60806-10 
Agricultural propaganda : have done a great deal of work ; should be left to them 
entirely, Hussain (129) (132), Azimkhan (103-4) 59523. 

Animal husbandry : do not take pajrt in, Azirnhhan, 59529-32, 59804. 

Committees should be supplemented by nomination ; problem of obtaining right tvne 
of men to form development committees, 60590-600. ® 


Co-operation : play an important part in developing, AzinMan (108) ; are reeistered 
as non-credit co-operative societies, Azimkhan, 69515-20, 69524, 59563, 

Controlled by executive committee, Azimkhan (103). 

will act as a Corrective to the village moneylender, Shahani, 60708-9. 

Cultivation of comparative plots, Azimkhan ( 104). 

Demonstrators maintained, Azimkhan (103-4), 59515-21. 

Depots of seeds and implements for sale and hire maintained, Azimkhan (103) 69515 


Einanob : 


Funds sufficient, Azimkhan, 59569-71 ; need more funds, Dow (36) : Government xinll 
have to supply funds, Dow, 59025-6, Hussain (129). 

Government subsidy equal to expenditure up to Rs. 1,000, Azimkhan 59522 
59569-71 ; some not drawing the full Government subsidy, Azimkhan, 59646-62 * 

Members, ordinary pay Re. 1 or Rs. 2, life members Rs. 26, and patrons Rs. 200 
Azimkhan, 59522. * ’ 

Government has discouraged formation of non-official organisations, Shahani 
60644-55. ’ * 

Jaoobabad District : no association, Khoso (174) 60271-2. 

Management : Managing Committee elected by general body of members, one man one 
vote ; haris have the same vote as zamindars, Azimkhan, 69564-8. 
should be Non-official ; official should consult, Shahani, 60541. 

Ploughs : have done much to improve, Hussain (132). 

Programme of work framed with advice of Agricultural Department, Azimkhan (103) 
Progress : capable of doing good work, need more funds, danger of falling into bad 
hands, Dow (36) 68964-5, founded about 4 years ago, Azimkhan, 59533-4. 
Orgamsation : should be associated with village committees, and should be combined 
by divisions, districts and province, Shahani, 60541. 

Propaganda, best media for, Azimkhan (103-4), 59523, Hussain (129) (132). 

Quinine, distributed by, Azimkhan, 59521. 

Seed, distributed by, Azimkhan, 59515-6, 59819, Bahman (157). 

Self-help, have developed a spirit of Azimkhan, 59569. 
one Sufficient for each taluka, Azimkhan, 59614-23, 59802-9. 
consist of Zamindars, co-operators, Azimkhan (103) 59566. 
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TABIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS : 

Custom duties on agricultural implements and machinery might be remcvel, 
(93). 

Director General of Stores, London, co-operative supplies might be shippei by, 
Mtisto (93). 

Sea freights : too high, Musto (93). 

TRACTORS, «C6 unier IMPLEMENTS, 

TRANSPORT, «ee under ADBtlNISTRATIOH* 

X7SAR LAND, see AiiKALi under SOILS. 

USURIOUS LOANS ACT, see under AGRICaLTORAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

VETERINARY : 

OoiNTAGioirs Diseases : 

Legislation beneficial, but difificult to enforce and expensive, Jerrom (85) 59326-7. 
Obstacles to dealing with : ignorance ; not promptly reported, Jerrom (86) 69330 ; 
objection to inoculation or slaughter ; cattle coming from Indian States, Jerrom 
(85) 69327. 

DEPABTMElirT : 

does not Assist when epidemics break out, Shahani, 60609-10. 
some Assistance given to cultivators, but cultivators not used to taking assistance, 
KhosOt 60195. 

Control : 

Director of Agriculture, should be under, Bhutto (71), Rahman (146) 60133, Khoao 
(166). 

should be Independent, Jerrom (85) 69311. 

Minister of Agriculture, might be in charge of, but should have Veterinary officer 
as its departmental head Jerrom, 59328-9. 

Funds, lack of, prevents thorough efficiency, Bkidto (67). 

does not desire Interchange of ideas with cultivators, Shahani, 60609-10. 

Officials should attend at peasants’ farms, Karachi Indian Merchants^ 
Association (183), 

Services : 

Satisfactory, Khoso (166) ; not satisfactory, Hussain (129), Shahani (201), Shewak- 
mm (222). 

so Small that its effect is hardly discernible, Dow (37). 

Staff : 

Insufficient, Shewakram (222). 

Recruitment and 'pay ; Jerrom, 69342-8. 

Disease : m cattle increasing, research necessary, Khoso (166). 

Disfensabies : 

Control : 

under District Local Boards, who have not proper control of officers, Bhutto (71) 
syartem not satisfactory, Jerrom (85) ; owing to joint control, Jerrom, 59^3-4. 
Provincial authority should control, Jerrom (85) ; should not, Bhutto (71). 

Extension necessary, but prevented by lack of funds, Jerrom (86) 69346. 

Extension taking place, BhuUo (71). 

Insufficient number, Hussain (129). 

Propaganda work necessary, Jerrom (85). 

Touring, none, owing to lack of funds, Jerrom (85) ; visits are too short, Bhutto (71). 
Use of, by agriculturists, not full, Jerrom f85) ; prevented by distance, Bhutto (71). 
Wound cases principally dealt with, Jerrom, 59330-7. 

Inoculation, no obstacles to popularising ; no fees charged, Jerrom (86) 69326, Khoso 
60196-7, 

Legislation necessary to prevent spread of contagious disease by contacts, Bhutto (71). 
Muktesar Institute: extension advocated; should conduct research in the smaller 
Provinces, Jerrom (85). 

Provincial research institutes req.uired in the larger provinces, Jerrom (86). 
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VETEBINABY— oontd. 

Kes:ei^oh : 

further Paoilities desirable, Jerrom (85) 

Institute required in every Province, BhuUo (71) 69241-5. 

BnrnEBPEST : 

Inoculation advocated, Khoso, 60196-7. 

Principal disease in Smd, Jerrom, 59304. 

Serum-alone method employed, not serum-simultaneous, Jerrom, 59304-5, 

Serum, no difficulty in obtaining sufficient, Jerrom (85) 59310, 

Superior establishment, more required, Earrieon (12). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment of recom; 

mended, to co-ordinate and outline policy, Jerrom (86), 

Surra : a few oases, Jerrom, 59338. 

Touring, insufficient funds for, Jerrom, 59333. 

Veterina^ Officer in Sind directly under Bombay Government through the Commis* 
sionerin Sind, Jerrom, 59311. 

WATEB, see under IRRIGATION, and under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION 
for drinking water. 

WATERLOGGING : 

Oaitses : 

often Blockage of valley lines, Musto (91). 

Cultivation methods largely, Harrison (14) 58803-6. 

Drainage, lack of, in Lower Smd on land continuously cultivated with rice has led to 
waterlogging, especially in depressions, and usar soil on higher land ; causing 
reduced outturn, idleness, malaria and flooding SJiewakram (228-9) 60760, 
BhuJtto, 69237-40, Musto, 69400. 

Lloyd Barrage system will suffer from if drainage is not attended to, Musto, 59400. 
Research as to sub-soil water necessary, STmhani, 60540. 

additional Revenue of 4 annas per acre suggested to provide drainage, STiewdkram 
(228-9). 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION • 

Communal dissension : 

caused by Punjab Land Alienation Act, ShaJiani, 60704-7 ; is an obstacleto measures 
for, 60642. 

Co-operative societies, where they exist, have effected a distinct improvement in life 
of agriculturists, Azimkham (108). 

Dispensaries : 

More required, Hussain (133). 

Necessary in villages, Shdhani, 60663. 

District local boards : 

will provide Health officers. Government contributing two-thirds of expense, 
Bhutto, 59191-2. 

subject has been Transferred to ; they may be trusted to provide all that is necessary* 
Bhutto (73). 

DBiKrKiNQ Water : 

Supply required, Hussain (133). 

Village receives no grant, Hhesoahram (237). 

Wells ; during 7 or 8 months in the year, when canals are dry, sole supply from 
webs which are often brackish, Shewahram, 60820-2, propaganda as to puriflcationi 
necessary, Assimkhan (106) ; tube wells work^ by power co-operativelyr 
advocate, Karachi Indian Merchants* Association (183). 

Economics, rural, attention should be paid to, Shaham (198). 

Education, necessary for welfare, Hussain (133). 

Feuds, village, have been brou^t under by co-operative agency, Azmikhan, 59551. 
Gardens round houses necessary, Musto (92). 

Haris (cultivators), see under LAND TENURE. 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION--contd. 

Health conditions oe villages, devotion oe spare time to impbovieg : 

economic improvement necessary, Karachi Indian Merchants' Aasodatim (184). 
Lectures recommended, AzinMan (106), Rahman (147). 

Propaganda recommended, Hussain (132), Karachi Indian Merchants' Association 
(184). 

Recommended, Musto (92) 

Horticultural shows would be beneficial, Musto (92). 

Malaria : {See also Quinine below). 

due to lack of drainage in Lower Sind; additional Revenue of 4 annas per acre 
suggested to provide drainage, Shewahram (228-9). 
regular Surveys of talukas necessary, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (185). 
non-official Organisation proposed to improve economic position of cultivators, 
Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (185) 60453 ; none exists, 60385-6, 60509-15, 
Propaganda necessary : lectures on sanitation, use of quinine, breeding of mosquitoes. 

purification of weUs, refuse disposal, Aziinlckan (106), Hussain (133). 

Quinine r 

Propaganda as to use of necessary, Azimhhan (106). 

Taluka development associations distribute free, Azimkhan, 59521. 

Refuse disposal : propaganda necessary, Azi7n1chan(H)%). 

Sanitation : local boards contribute to village sanitary boards, Shewahram, 60774-5; 
propaganda advocated, Hussain (133), Azimhhan (106). 

Surveys, Economic, in typical villages : 

Advocated, Karachi Indian Merchants' Association (185). 

Biassed, liable to be, Bow (39-40). 

Government cannot afford to undertake the work, Bow (39-40). 

Information must be properly applied, Musto (94). 

Non-official recommended, Kaarachi Indian Merchants' Association (185). 

Useful, Bow (39-40), Mtcsio (94), Ka/rachi Indian Merchants' Association ; not very 
helpful, Bhutto (73). 

Village sanitation committees will spring up as the result of sanitation propaganda, 
Azirnkhan (106). 

Water, see Drinking water, above. 

Wells, see Drinking water, above. 

WIRELESS, see under Post and Telegraphs under ADMINISTRATION. 
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Abadgar 

Abkalani 

Afrin-iiama 

Babul . 

Bahan 

Bajri (Bajra) 

Bandara 

Band! 

Bania 

Batai 

Bawa 

Berseem 

Bosi 

Bund 

Deh . . . 

Deshi (Desi) 
Dhand 
Dhoro . 

Divaua 

Divani 

Dubari 

Eksali 

Fakir 

Gbi . . . 

Guar 

Gur 

Haccaba (Hakabo) 


Hari . 

Huri . 

J agir 

Jagirdar 
Jambho 
Jerabe (Jireb) 
Jowar (juar) 
Jowari Quari) 

Kabuli 

Kalar (Kallar) 

Kamgar 

Kandi 

Karia 

Katcha 

Kharif 

Kbatedar 

Kuran 

Lakh . 

Lapo . 


GLOSSARY. 

. A cultivator. 

. Tbe season during wbicb water is available for irri- 
gation. 

. A cef^idcate. 

. A common tree (acacia arabica), 

, A large deciduous tree (popvXus eupJiratica). 

. A small millet (pennisetiim typhoideum), 

. A dam. 

. An account book. 

. A Hindu trader who is generally also a moneylender. 

. Division of the crop between lie cultivator and the 
landlord. 

. A Hindu ascetic. 

• Egyptian clover (trifoUuTn alexandrinum). 

. Land on which a crop is grown after it has been 
flooded from an inundation canal. 

. A dam; a fleld embankment. 

, A village with the lands belonging to it. 

. Native to the country; indigenous. 

. A lake. 

. A depression. 

. Madman. 

, The civil court. 

. Double cropping. 

. Leased for one year. 

. A Muhammadan ascetic. 

. Clarified butter. 

. Field vetch (cyamopsis psoralioides), 

. Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

. Water rate; (the term is usually confined to the water 
rate charged to jagirdars who do not pay any land 
revenue). 

. A peasant. 

. A tree plantation or reserve. 

. An assignment of the revenue of a given area of 
land. 

. The bolder of any assignment of revenue. 

. An oil-seed (eruca sativus). 

. A varying measure of land, roughly half an acre.. 

I The large millet (sorghum vulgar e), 

. An agreement, as applied to Government fields taken 
up for cultivation. 

. Saline efflorescence. 

. A petty offier. 

. A thorny tree (prosopis spicigera), 

. A water (fflannel. 

. Low alluvial land; soil resulting from recent inunda- 
tion. 

. The autumn harvest; crops sown in the beginning of 
the rains and reaped in October-December. 

. A holder of land. 

. Tbe Muhammadaii Scripture. 

. One hundred thousand. 

. An illegal exaction by officials making revenue 
collections. 
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Lar 

Mah (Hung) 
Maistri 
Malkana (Malkano) 
Maund 


Matar 

Mofussil 

Mohag 

Mujeri 

Mukhtiarkar 

Mulla 


Nar 

Panchari 

Panchayat 

Panchsali 

Pathari 

Phutti 

Pucca 

Pun 

Rabi . 


Rasai 

Beb 


Ryot . 
Ryotwari 


Sarah (Sarhia) 

Seer 

Sethia 

Sowcar 

Sudhar 

Sudra 

Tacoavi 

Tahsildar 
Tali 
Taluka 
Tapedar 
Thur . 

Til 

Tuar . 

Urd 

Usar . 


Verandawalla 


iZamindar . 
Zamindari 
Zabardast . 


. Lower Sind, south of Hyderabad. 

. Green gram {phaseolus mungg), 

. A petty officer. 

. Occupancy price. 

. A measure of weight which varies in different 
I)laoes. 

. Chickling vetch (Laihyrm sativus), 

. The country as opposed to the town, 

. The indefinite right of a landholder to land adjacent 
to his holding. 

. A managing cultivator. 

. Revenue officer in charge of a tdtuha, 

. A Muhammadan religious preacher. 

. A Persian wheel. 

. Grazing fee. 

. Literally, a committee of five ; a popular jury ; a com- 
mittee of arbitrators. 

, Leased for five years. 

. A‘ gang; also a place where cattle-dealers or lifters 
reside. 

. A cotton pod. 

. Solid, firm, correct, complete, etc. (the contrast in 
all respects to huteha). 

. Elephant grass (typha elephantina), 

. The spring harvest; crops sown in the autumn and 
reaped at the end of the cold weather. 

. An illegal exaction in the shape of supply of provi- 
sions. 

. Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby 
rendered barren. 

. A cultivator, a peasant proprietor, 

. The system of tenure under which the land is held by 
the cultivator direct from Government. 

, Rapeseed (broLSsica campesiris), 

. A weight of 2*057 lbs. avoirdupois, 

, A moneyed man, who is either a trader or money- 
lender or both. 

. A moneylender. 

. Improvement. 

. A man belonging to one of the lower castes. 

. An advance made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

. A revenue officer in charge of a taluha, 

. Sissoo wood (dalbergia sissoo), 

. A revenue division of a district. 

. A village accountant. 

. Prickly pear ; milk bush (euphorbia iiruccUli), 

. An oil-seed (sesamim indicum). 

, Pigeon pea (cajanus indicue). 

. A pulse iphaseolus radiatue). 

. Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby 
rendered barren. 

. Literally, one who sits on the veranda and does 
little or no work. 

. A landowner ; a peasant proprietor. 

• A property of a landholder. 

* Powerful, oppressive, 
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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Yotii Majesty, 

We, the Gonuuissioiiers appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular, 
to investigate : — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy fa r m ing and the breeding of stock ; (6) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afioided 
to agriculturists ; (d) the mam factors affecting rural prosperity and tie 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s pemsdssion to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken in respect of Burma on the subject 
of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 


(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. S. LAWEBNCE. 

( „ ) T.H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J.MaoKENNA. 

( „ ) H.0ALYERT. 

( „ ) GAJAPATI NARAYANA DEO. 
{ „ ) N.GANGULEE. 

{ „ ) L.K.HYDER. 

( „ ) B.S.KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madajj’, 

( „ ) P. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Geaerally, 

To examine and report on tbe present conditiozus of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIOKNAIRE 

Part 1 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
admhiistration and financing of— 

(i) Ail research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research i 

(b) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufiicient ? 

(ii) Is there an urgent needfor extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(iH) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes 1 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(t?) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (i) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ^ 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths i 

(id) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have -studied agriculture 1 



(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised 1 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its ^ance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators 1 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice 1 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure, 

4* Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Grovemments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces coidd be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India 1 If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

{ii) Railways and steamers, 

{Hi) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(i?) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you t hink these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

{a) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(6) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(o) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

{ii) the sources of credit, and 

{Hi) the tfsasons preventing repayment. 



(6) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited 1 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
eiBBciency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(d) WTiat are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(it) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical 1 Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

(N.B . — ^Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(a) Have you suggestions to make — 

“•(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(b) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Grovernment take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(iw) the distribution of seeds, 

(itj) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable cTops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(а) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the . 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(б) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 



IX 


(c) Are there any difiScnlties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country 1 If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

PaetIII 

15. Veterinary* 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agricidture or should it be independent ? 

(b) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

{ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

{Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d ) VTiat are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases 1 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compukory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(f) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(y) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable 1 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(ii) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairjdng industry, 

(iii) improving existing practice in animal husbandry 
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(b) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

{%{) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs, 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist 1 After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive 1 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Paet IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(o) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year 1 What does he 
do in the slack season 1 

(6) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be estabhshed with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope makmg, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment 1 



18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

{ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 



the method hy which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is efiected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns; complaints 
as to Indian produce from w'heresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21, Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements — the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery; 

(mi) Societies for joint farming ; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of '^lage life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigatio’n or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of aU 1 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do 70U wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(t) Higher or collegiate, 

{it) Middle school, and 

(m) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaming theix interest in the land 'i 

{it) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas 1 

(iii) Wliat is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting CapitaL 

(o) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

{b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general weU-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries % 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(t) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(m) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

{Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

{iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(«) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

{b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ^ 
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BURMA 

1. GENERAL EEATUEES 


Burma is tlie noithern part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the 
most easterly province of the Indian Empire. It comprises all the country 
enclosed by the eastern ofE-shoots of the Himalayas and the sea. In the 
northern part it consists of high mountains ; towards the south these 
mountains open out into separate ranges enclosing river valleys, while 
along the sea border is a flat coastal strip. It is shut off from In^ on the 
north-west by a mass of densely forest-clad mountains ranged in steep 
and high ridges running nearly north and south and intersected by deep 
and narrow valleys inhabited by wild tribes. These mountains form a 
barrier which has kept the peoples of the two countries separate in race, 
language, religion and customs. Its total area is given in the census 
of India as 2S3,707 square miles and in area it is the largest province 
of the Indian Empire being more than twice the sLse of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ; more than one-third larger than Madras ; 
and nearly twice the size of Bombay. It lies between Assam on the 
north-west and China on the north-east and between the Bay of Bengal 
on the west and south-west and Siam on the south-east. Waterways 
form its main means of internal communication, while sea communi- 
cations furnish the principal commercial link between Burma and 
the outside world, including the other provinces of the Indian 
Empire, 

The main physical features of the province are its mountains and its 
rivers. The chief mountain ranges and thek spurs run nearly north and 
south and make communication east and west difficult. The ranges 
gradually become lower as they run south and as they receive a 
bountiful rainfall they are plenteously covered with forest and other 
vegetation. The rivers of Burma are the key to its physical 
geography. They are three in number, the Irrawaddy, the Salween and 
the Sittang and flow from north to south parallel to the line of the 
mountain ranges. Their effect on the natural divisions of the cotmtry 
will be explained in the next chapter. 

The rainfall varies greatly from tract to tract of the country and on 
the Arakan and Tenasserim coasts on which the monsoon coming across 
from Ceylon makes its first impact the annual rainfall averages over 200 
inches. In the Irrawaddy delta the average is about 100 inches. Here 
the monsoon breaks, as a rule, early in May and continues till the end of 
September. In Central Burma, between the Arakan Yomas on the 
west and the Shan yrills on the east, conditions approximate somewhat 
to those of the Indian Deccan. The Arakan Yomas protect this tract 
from the south-west monsoon and there are often long breaks of rainless 
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weatlier in the monsoon season* The average rainfall is a little over 
30 inches. This is the only part of Burma where scarcity is at all likely 
to occnr. The water channels are dry except in the wet season and there 
is a great deal of island and river bank cultivation as the Irrawaddy 
subsides after the rains. North of the central dry tract lies the Upper 
Burzna wet zone comprising the districts of Katha, Bhamo, Myitbyina 
and part of the Shan States. The rainfall here varies considerably and 
ranges from 60 to 100 inches. 

As most of Burma lies in the tropics, the climate generally, except in 
the dry zone of Central Burma, is hot and damp. On the hiUs to the 
north and east it is more temperate but Burma usually escapes the 
extremes of heat and cold to which northern India is subject. The 
nciaximum temperature in Lower Burma seldom rises to 100^. In Central 
Burma, it may reach 110** to 116^ but this excessive heat is compensated 
for by cooler nights in the winter months. In the Shan States and the 
Chin and Kadun BjUs the elevation gives a temperate climate, the 
thermometer seldom rising above 80** and in the colder months there is 
frost at ni^t. 

The agricultural practice of the country is almost entirely dictated by 
the rainfall and so much of the province has an assured and ample supply 
of rain that it is not surpiising to find that rice dominates the 
agricultural energies of the country. Thus of the total occupied area 
in 1926‘*26 of 19,969,425 acres, 11,668,371 were under rice. The acreage 
under all other crops was 4,473,894 acres only, of which sesamum contri- 
buted 1,132,862 acres, beans 795,005 acres, millet 700,789 acres, ground- 
nut 498,587 acres, cotton 449,168 acres and fruit gardens 370,840 acres. 
Minor crops are maize 199,388 acres, gram 118,166 acres and wheat 
48,202 acres. The valuable crops, tobacco and rubber, occupied 83,665 
and 79,222 acres respectively. 

It is estimated that the culturable waste available is over 21 million 
acres, but this figure is purely conjectural. 

As r^rds livestock, the supply of working bullocks would appear to 
have kept pace with the demand althou^ prices have risen greatly in 
the last few years in sympathy with the rise of prices of other agricultural 
products. The last Season and Crop Beport gives the number of working 
bullocks at 1,890,950, bulls 637,127, cows 1,391,797 and young stock 
996,097. In Lower Burma and in the wet zone of Upper Burma, the 
bufEalo is an animal of great agricultural importance and the figures for 

them are bufEalo bulls and bullocks 364,630, buSalo cows 401,094, bufEalo 
calves 672,024. Sheep are relatively unimportant and thrive only in 
tie central dry zone. They number 73,871, Gloats are numerous though 
they receive little attention and number 620,696. Kgs are kept by 
Karens and the hill tribes and amount to 371,170. Horses and ponies 
number only 84,363. ^ 

2. NATURAL DIVISIONS 

The^onlture of Burma is determined almost entirely by considera- 
tioijs of rainfall and the province divides naturally into four main region^ 
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or tracts. Tke first and most important of these is the Lower Burma 
wet tract which comprises the Ai^kan, Tenasserim and Pegu diTOions 
with a rainfall varying from 80 to well over 200 inches. Li this tract 
falls the rich delta of the Irrawaddy and a narrow strip of level land in 
Arakan and Tennasserim between the mountains and the sea. This is 
the great rice tract of the province — entirely rain-fed. The area under 
rice has increased as follows : — 


1896 



• ♦ 

Acres 

5,451,541 

1906 

. • 

• • 

. . 

9,283,801 

1916 

. • 

* • 

. . 

10,070,250 

1926 

. , 


. . 

11,558,371 


The export figures for the last ten years io India and elsewhere 
have been : — 


Year 

Lidia 

Elsewhere 

Total 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1917 .. 


659.824 

891,986' 

1,561,810 

1918 .. 


487,148 

1,314,744 

1,801492 

1919 .. 


2,176,176 

418490 

2,593,765 

1920 .. 


1,342,856 

724,212 

2,067,058 

1921 .. 


1,432,850 

804,096 

2,235,946 

1922 .. 


1,050,313 

1,493,308 

2,643,621 

1923 .. 


796,967 

1,453,937 

* 2,260,904 

1924 .. 

.. 

692,737 

1,811,356 

2,504,093 

1925 .. 

. . 

1,427,867 

1,967,838 

3,396,705 

1925 .. 

- 

1,041,713 

1,861,982 

2,903,695 


Apart from rice, a certain amount of sugarcane is cultivated on the 
alluvial land along the banks of streams while most villages of importance 
have groves of mangoes or cocoanuts. Tenasserim has valuable gardens 
of the much-prized durian and mango-steen fruits peculiar to Burma 
and the Malay States. In Tenasserim also are found the principal 
rubber plantations. 

The soil of the delta consists of old aUuvium of great deptii. On 
the ridges and foot-hilla the soil is sandy or lateritic. Along the banks 
of the Irrawaddy and other rivers there are considerable stretches of 
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new alluvium on which such crops as beans and tobacco can be grown 
in the cold weather. 


North of this wet alluvial tract lies the Upper Burma dry tract 
which occupies practically all the central belt of the country. In 
general appearance the country is undulating^ consisting of low hills 
of tertiary formation. In Mmdalay, and Kyankse, however, there 
are large tracts of level land under cultivation. The soils vary from 
stiff black clay on the lower grounds to light sands and gravels on 
the slopes and uplands. Where irrigation is available, rice is exclusively 
cultivated as also in the valleys where it is rain-fed. Where irrigation 
is not available, dry cultivation is engaged in, the principal crops being 
the millets, maize, cotton, sesamum, gram, beans and groundnut. The 
introduction of this last crop, largely through the agency of a government 
garden, has completely revolutionized the agriculture of the dry zone 
and in twenty years its cultivation has advanced from practically nil 
to 460,000 acres. 


The Upper Burma wet zone comprises the northern districts of the 
province, Katha, Bhamo, Myitkyina, the Upper Chindwin and parts 
of the northern Shan States. Vast tracts of country are available for 
cultivation here. The sparsity of population, difiEiculties of labour and 
the unhealthiness of the tract are limiting factors. Paddy is cultivated 
in the lowlands and shifting cultivation on the hills. In Myitkyina, a 
serious attempt is being made to grow sugarcane on a factory basis. 


The last tract is the Shan States, a federation of States under the 
Governor of Burma. This tract has great agricultural possibilities 
consisting as it does of a vast plateau extending from the eastern 
boundary of Burma to the Chinese frontier with an elevatiou of from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet. Development is retarded however by lack of 
population and communications. Excellent potatoes are grown in the 
States while the wheat produced is of good quality. 

The di'^ion between these climatic zones is not precise or definite 
and m them we come across areas of intermediate rainfall. For instance 
h^een the^ Lower Burma wet tract and the central dry tract lies 
Pyinmana with a rainfall of from 60 to 80 inches where the best sugar- 
cane m the province is cultivated. Cattle breeding is almost entirely 
co^ed to the dry zone and the Shan States, it being practically impos- 
sible to produce young stock in the wet tracts o^ Lower Burma or in 
the northern wet range. The cattle produced in the dry zone and in 
the Shan States are yearly driven down in huge droves for sale to the 
cultivators m the nverain tracts of Lower Burma. 


3. PROVINCIAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

192 ? 22 ^m?S Government of Bnnna kom 

tul 1926-26 are shown m the followinff statpmATi+ T'Ua 

^for Httie comment, but it may be notS^at the provincial SS® 
64 lakhs, has been temporarily renSSS^S iffis 
JwaisBion becomes permanent, an additional sum will be availa^^ 



the ordinary ptuposes of administration. !Prom the point of view of 
agricoltnre and general mral uplift, the most interesting feature is the 
progressive expansion of expenditure on education, medical relief, public 
health, agriculture and industries. 
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4. REVENDB ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS 

The tenure of agricultural land in Lower Burma is simple when com- 
pared with the variety of tenures found in other provinces. Briefly 
put, the ownership of land is regarded as vested in the State but by 
continuous possession for 12 years and the regular payment of revenue 
over that period, an occupant is given the status of a landholder. This 
gives him a permanent, heritable and transferable right of use and 
occupancy of his land, subject only to the payment of all such revenue 
tax, cesses and rates as may from time to time be imposed in respect 
of such land under any law for the time being in force and to the reserv- 
ation to Government of all mines and minex^ products and of all buried 
treasure. In order to establish his position as a landholder and to 
acquire a title deed as against the State, he is entitled to receive on 
application a landholder’s certiflcate. Land may also be granted to 
cultivators for all time or by lease or given on licence for a specified 
period. Subject to the strict observance of the conditions attached 
to these giants and leases, the cultivator obtains a firm possession of 
his land as against Government or third parties. Where a cultivator 
has not obtained the status of a landholder or has not taken out a 
grant, licence or lease, he is a tenant-at-will of Government until he has 
attained twdve years of uninterrupted occupation and theoretically is 
liable to ejectment without compensation during these twelve years. This 
power of Government is only however used in cases where non-agricul- 
turists have obtained possession of land. In Upper Burma land is divided 
into two categories, non-State and State. Non-State land was land in 
which the Burmese kings were understood to have recognised the 
existence of proprietary rights against the State. No rights against 
the State can be acquired on State land by occupation throughout a 
period of time or, as the regulation puts it, “ an occupier of State land 
can have no heritable or transferable right of use or occupancy therein 
nor can any rights adverse to the Government exist in su^ lai^ unless 
they have been created or continued by a grant made by or on behalf 
of the British Government.” In the case of non-State land, a landholder 
has complete proprietary rights and is practically in the position of the 
person who has attaint landholder’s rights in Lower Burma. But 
rights to non-State land cannot be acquired in respect of land which 
was not declared non-State land when the tenure was decided after 
enquiry by Government. A consolidated land law applicable to Upper 
and Lower Burma is under consideration and will probably be introduced 
shortly in the form of a Bill in the Legislative CounciL 

Practically all occupied land in Burma has been cadastrally surveyed 
and mapped on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. Every field is surveyed 
in detail and the map is kept up to date by the local surveyors who 
are supposed to measure up new cultivation and mark other changes 
every year and bring the map up to date. This work is in the hands of 
the Land Records stafl who maintain annually an accurate survey, 
a record of persons liable to assessment and an am ma l crop Tn5i.rTnng 
of all crops. The Land Records Department is a very strong one and 
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consists of revenue surveyors dealing with from 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
with inspectors, usually one to each township, all working under 
the Superintendent of Land Becords. The Superintendent of Land 
Becords and his establishment is under the immediate control of the 
deputy commissioner who is responsible for the proper carrying out of 
all land records work. The whole department is under the control of 
the Gommissioner of Settlements and Land Becords. 

Before land records, however, we have the settlement, which is not 
such an elaborate afiair as it is in India. There is no settlement in the 
sense of an engagement made by a farmer to pay so much revenue in 
respect of so much land for such and such a period. The only things 
which are settled in Burma are rates of assessment and the period for 
which these rates are to be in force. The settlement officer in fact 
originally laid the foundation of all the revenue assessment and collec- 
tion. He started off with a dean map provided by the Survey of India 
and entered the boundaries of every holding on the map. He then 
prepared a list of the persons in occupation of the land and proceeded to 
arrive at his assessment rates by crop cuttings to ascertain the fertility 
of the son. On these results the land is divided into fertility classes. 
Enquiries into cost of production, the value of produce over a period of 
years aud rents and mortgages are all recorded and he arrived at a 
theoretical rate on a proportion of the surplus left when the cost of produc- 
tion is subtracted from the average value of the produce. This theore- 
tical rate, which Government claims as its right to take as revenue, is 
one-half of the net produce, but in point of fact this maximum is seldom, 
a ever, attained. Bents are only beginning to be a factor in the fixation 
of assessment rates though competition rents have always been taken 
into consideration. As a r^e settlements are for twenty years at the end 
of which period the settlement is revised. Enhanced rates notified after 
revision settlement must not exceed the expired rates by more 
than thirt-three per cent during the first five years of the new 
settlement nor during the next five years exceed sixty-six per 
cent while allowance is made to cultivators who have incurred 
expenditure to improve their lands by the granting of exceptional 
and favourable terms. Assessment in Burma is a fluctuating 
assessment and separate rates are notified for separate assessment 
tracts within a district. Whenever waste land is brought under cultiva- 
tion, the new area is measured up and assessed generally at the same rates 
as Iwd in its immediate neighouxhood. In Lower Burma, a nominal 
acreageiateoftwoannasisassessed on land which is left faUow for special 
reasons. But in Upper Burma in the dry zone all land not cultivated 
is exempted from assessment. In Lower Burma where a crop is destroyed 
by floods or other natural cause, the land is not assessed and in the dry 
zone of Upper Burma, if the crop is less than three-quarters of normal, 
it is considered a total failure and completely exempt^ from assessment. 

After the oiigiaal settlement, the settlement party handed over to the 
Land Becords Department their maps with the boundaries of holdings 

* An administrative unit oone^nding to a local levexme division of a district 
in India {tehsil) 






marked and the holding register and these it is the duty of the Land 
Records Department to keep up to date. This holding register is only a 
record and has no presumption of validity. The Land Records staff 
merely enters against each holding the name of the person who appears 
primarily liable to revenue as in possession of the holdi]^ directly under 
the State and any dispute must be settled by the civil court. Where 
mutations are ordered by a court, they are communicated to the surveyor 
by the court. Mutations by registered holders must be brought to the 
surveyor’s notice, and it is incumbent on all parties to alienation to 
report these to the revenue surveyor. 

On his holding register and on his map, as corrected, the revenue 
surveyor draws up his annual assessment register. He has also in the 
course of his field inspection recorded statistics of the”areas under different 
crops and of tenancies, mortgages and sales. When the rolls of the 
assessment season are complete, he prepares a tax ticket for each holding 
and these tax tickets are issued from the deputy commissioner’s oflBce. 

The total expenditure on the Land Records Department for 1925-26 
amounted to Rs. 25,46,158, including figures for Rangoon and the special 
survey party. The percentage cost to total assessment (excluding inures 
for Rangoon and the special survey party) was 5 • 99. 

6. THE CULTIVATOR 

The total population of Burma at the Census of 1921 was 13,212,192, 
of whom no less than 9,158,932 were engaged directly or indirectly in 
agriculture. Although Burma is the largest of the Indian provinces, it 
is by far the most sparsely populated and the bulk of the population 
lives in villages which number 36,048 as against only 79 towns. The 
balance between males and females is very level, there being 6,766,969 
males and 6,455,223 females. 

The density of population per square mile in Burma stands at 57 as 
against 226 for all provinces of India, but beyond the statement of this 
fact no useful mferences aa to under-population or over-population can 
be drawn. In some districts where cultivation is widespread, the popula- 
tion is naturally denser than in those where there is a large amount of 
forest or unculturable waste and it is enough to state the figures without 
trying to draw any parfeioular conclusions. There are tlnee principal 
races of Burma, the Burmese, the Karens and the Shans while in the 
north and north-west part of the province we find the Chins andKachins. 
Of these by far the most important are the Burmans, and the predominat- 
ing religion of the country is Buddhism in which at the last census no 
less than 11,172,984 persons affirmed their belief. Buddhists are more 
than times as numerous as all the non-Buddhists put together and 
are nearly 19 times as numerous as the Animists who are the next 
largest class. 

The ordinary village habitation is a hut raised on piles some little 
dlistance off the ground, built of jungle timber and bamboo matting and 
roofed with thatch or split bamboo. Better class houses have plank 
walling and floors and corrugated iron roofs are more and more being 
adopted. The house as a rule consists of a front verandah and an upper 
room which is reached by a fli^t of steps. The front verandah is used 
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as the livlDg loom of the house, the cooldug generally being done outside 
on the ground or in a small kitchen at the side of the building : the 
upper room forms the sleeping accommodation of the family. 

The Burmese dress is very attractive. The male dress consists of a 
jacket which is generally white, a cotton or silk coloured skirt {paso or 
Ixmgyi) and a silk head covering (gaungbaung). The women wear a 
jacket resembling the men’s and a petticoat or skirt of silk or cotton. A 
gaily dressed Burmese holiday crowd is a very pretty sight as the brilliant 
colours of their silks get their foil value from the bright sunshine. 

The life of the average cultivator is made up of periods of arduous 
and exhausting labour in the fields followed by considerable spells of 
comparative idleness. But these slack periods are fuHy taken up by 
pagoda festivals or pwes (theatrical performances) and the observance 
of other social and religious customs which tradition has imposed upon 
him. During the seasons he is not employed in the fields, he resides in 
his permanent dwelling in the village. In the rainy season, when the 
cultivation of paddy or other crops absorbs all his energies and attention, 
he spends the greater part of his time in the fields, and, for convenience 
in working his land, he builds there a temporary bamboo hut where he 
can live with his family or hired labourers and with his working bullocks 
beside him. 

In the drier tracts there is a greater variety in the choice of a dwelling 
place and it is more common to find the cultivator living throughout the 
year on his holding. Even in the paddy plains of Lower Burma 
permanent homesteads are becoming common in some districts, but the 
homestead as such is not a feature of the countryside. This herding 
together in villages is partly due to the natural inclination of the cultivator 
himself and partly to the operation of the Burma Village Act, which, 
for purposes of crime control, discourages the erection of permanent 
dwellings outside the boundaries of the village site. 

The agricultural year may he said to commence with the break of the 
rains in May. In the paddy tract, field huts are built and firewood stored 
during the slack months of April and May and the nurseries are got down 
by the first fortnight in June. Plough!^ and harrowing the remainder 
of the holding and the transplanting of the main crop are carried on into 
August, and in some of the later <^tricts, may extend even into early 
September. But from then onwards till the latter half of November, when 
the early paddies begin to ripen, there is little field work to be done. 

Harvesting becomes general during the first half of December and by 
the middle of January most of the crop in even the latest districts is off 
the ground. Threshing and winnowing the paddy occupy the ^eater 
part of February and by March the of the crop has found its way 
into the hands of millers and brokers, or into the godowns of traders in 
the towns and villages who hold it for a rise in the market. 

In the dry aone, the operations and seasonal work are of course different 
and probably cover a greater part of the year. But in all tracts, except 
in some of the irrigated areas, there is the same alternation of busy and 
slack periods with a more or less general cessation of agricultural activity 
in the hot weather. 
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The size of the average holding varies a great deal with the district 
but is generally a simple multiple of the area which can be ploughed by a 
pair of bullocks. Especially is this the case in the Lower Burma paddy 
plains where agriculture has become industrialised into the production of 
a single crop mainly for export, and where mixed farming is unknown. 
In these tracts the general allowance is one yoke of bullocks to every 
twelve acres although this proportion may vary from eight to fourteen 
acres in heavy and lighter lands. In Upper Burmaj where fa rming is 
more mixed and carried out on a less extensive scale, the area worked by 
one pair is fifteen acres, but the yoke of bullocks in Upper Burma plays a 
smaUer part in fixing the size of a cultivator’s holding. In the dry tract, 
we find very small holdings associated usually vrith garden cultivation 
or worked as a part-time occupation by a cultivator who has another 
non-agricultuxal source of rucome ; but as a sole means of livelihood the 
diminutive holding, frequent in parts of India, is by no means common. 

The Land Becord Department has produced a table which shows the 
size of the average holding in Upper and Lower Burma : — 





Under 

Over 5 \ 

Over 10 

Over 20 

Over 60 




5 acres 

o 

Under 20 

Under 50 




Pet cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Lower Barma * • 



55 

15 

16 

11 

4 

Upper Btucina . . 

• • 

•• 

6S 

20 

12 

5 

1 


The figures in this table, however, have little agricultural significance, 
for they refer only to complete holdings owned by individual landowners 
in arbitrarily fixed areas of about 600 acres called Icmns ; the actual 
area worked by a cultivator as a farm imit with the assistance of his 
family and hired labour is more. This unit is given in several settlement 
reports for particular districts, and the Agricultural Department has 
recently collected figures throughout the greater part of Burma which 
indicate more nearly what this unit is. In Lower Burma, it is compara- 
tively large but declines in size northwards through the drier zones 
The following figures, although not based upon a sufficient amount of 
data to give reliable averages for whole districts, convey a better impres- 
sion of the size of holding met with most frequently : — 


Crops 

Districts 

Average 
raze of 
bolding 
in acres 

Crops 

Districts 

Average 
size of 
holding 
in acres 

Paddy 

''Hanttawaddy . 
Insem 

Pegu 

Taira waddy .. 
< Thaton 

Bassein 

Myauungmya . 
Haubln 
^ Alsyab 

67 

40 

35 

17 

81 

34 

26 

23 

17 

Cotton 

Sesamum 
Sugame, beans. 
Paddy 

Paddy (Upper 
Burma). 

f Myingyan 
\ Tnayetmyo . . 

>Yamethin 

Mandalay 

8*8 

4*4 

14 

7*9 
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Quite large farms of 200 to 250 acres are found in Hanthawaddy, 
and Thaton districts worked by tenants on a yearly lease and, 
altbough these are not numerous, they demonstrate the system of agri- 
culture wbich has been induced by the industrialisation of the paddy 
crop grown mainly for export. 

The mention of tenants and hired labour indicates that peasant pro- 
prietorship is by no means universal in Burma. In an inquiry carried 
out into the condition of agricultural tenants and labourers by Mr. Couper 
in 1923, it was found that, in the places where jfigures were collected, 
an average of thirty-eight per cent of the land was worked on yearly 
tenancies and that in some townships it rose to as high as seventy-two 
per cent. This refers to Lower Burma where land is freely bought and 
sold by both agricultural and non-agricultural classes and where, by 
foreclosure, the small owner cultivator has frequently to part with 
his land in settlement of debts during a succession of bad seasons. 

A small owner cultivator frequently rents additional land to work 
with his own, or he may hire out his own land and rent a larger holding 
to cultivate himself. The rents are almost always paid in kmdand are 
fixed at so many baskets per acre usuaDy representing from one-fourth 
to as much as one-half of the total produce. It is customary for the 
owners to pay the land revenue which varies from Es. 1-8, to Es. 4-8, 
Es. 6 or Es. 6 per acre according to the productiveness of the soil. 

Tenancies are for a period of one year and the cultivator frequently 
ohauges his holding ; Mr. Couper, for instance, found that out of ninety- 
nine cultivators only twelve had been in the same holding for more 
than four years. There is no great sentimental attachment for family 
reasons amongst owners and cultivators to particular land ; and, as 
already indicated, paddy land is regarded among owners almost solely 
in the nature of an investment to be bought and sold as occasion demands. 
Affection for a paddy field does not exist, but where dry land is concerned, 
as in Upper Burma, sentiment plays a more prominent part and frequent 
changes of ownership are not so common. 

Peasant proprietorship is the rule in Upper Burma, but in Lower Burma 
absentee landlordism with its attendant evils is a conspicuous feature 
of the paddy tracts. The larger landowners live in the towns and hire 
out their land yearly to the highest bidder. This unstability of tenure 
acts as a severe handicap to progressive agricultural improvement, 
for the cultivator can never be sure at the beginning of a season whether 
he will get his own land back again, or, indeed, whether he will get any 
land at all. If he loses his holding he may become a labourer for the 
year and hire both himseH and his buUocl^ to some one else ; but this 
represents a drop in status to be remedied, if possible, in the succeeding 
year by again becoming a tenant should land be available. 

In spite of the large holdings and the comparatively extensive form 
of agriculture pursu^ there is as yet enough land to go round if fairly 
distributed. THie density of the population varies, of course, from district 
to district, being greater in the rice lands of the delta and diminishing 
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m the dxy zone and towards the lulls. The delta, althon^ comprising 
only fifteen per cent of the total area contains thirty-seven per cent 
of the population and the more densely populated districts are naturally 
found in this sector. There are four dense patches in the areas influenced 
by the large towns of Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein and Ahyab, but 
even here the population is sparser than is common in In^. The 
most d**""** population is in Maubin district with 201 persons per square 
mile, and the least dense Myithyina with a %UTe of only 11 per square 
mile. Dry zone districts vary from 64 in Thayetmyo to 179 in Sagaing, 
the latter coming to a certain extent under the influence of 
Mandalay. 

With a comparative plenitude of land and the lack of any custom 
iTiaiatitig upon the sub-£vision of holdings among the members of his 
farnily ou the decease of an owner, fragmentation of holdings in the 
TT>.1i‘nTi BftnaA constitutes at present no problem whatever in Burma. 
When an occasion for the division of a property arises, the land is generally 
sold and the proceeds divided. 

The Burma cultivator stands high amoi^ his Eastern fellows in respect 
of literacy. Owing to the existence of Buddhist monastic schools in 
almost every village the vast majority of the viDage boys are tai^ht 
the rudiments of reading and writing. A heavy percentage lapses 
into iHiteraoy after such imperfect instruction, but those who remain 
liteirate into the adult stage constitute a proportion of the population 
which is more than three times as large as that in any other province 
of India. The 1921 Census gives the following comparative figures : — 


Avenge mimber of literates, age 10 or more per 1,000 


Males 

Females 

Burma 

India 

Burma 

India 

676 

161 

123 

23 


The standard of literacy is not, of course, hi^, but the Burma figures 
include only those who are able to indite a simple letter to a friend ; 
and most cultivators are capable of signing their names to a document 
even thou^ they may not be able to read it completely or entirely 
understand its contents. Within recent years there has been a great 
expansion of vernacular newspapers. These find their way into most 
of the villages, especially those near the main roads and railways, and 
the happenings in the outer world, the prices of cotton and paddy in 
the mam towns and all the miscdlaneous items of news that go to make 
up a vernacular newspaper are available to most cultivators. The 
newspapers are very widdy circulated and extensively read, the more 
enl^^tened villager reading them aloud for the infomoation of his less 
advanced brelhren. 
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With the means at his disposal the Burman cultivator cultivates 
paddy and other crops in an intelligent and fairly efficient manner. As 
a ploughman and paddy cultivator he is better than the average Indian 
immigrant ; his fields are cleaner and better planted, and he shows more 
discrimination in the selection of varieties best suited to Ms land. As, 
however, it takes eight men to reap the crop which five men have sown, 
the Indian labourer is in considerable demandat harvest time and a good 
deal of the crop is reaped by such casual labour on contract rates. As has 
been previously noted the total number of immigrants to Burma by all 
routes during 1926 was 4,08,464, and although a very large number 
of these are permanently employed at the large ports and at the rice 
mills in the seaport towns, a considerable number seek only seasonal 
employment in the reaping of the paddy crop. In 1906, 3,42,597 
emigrated back from Burma so that the balance of immigrants over 
emigrants was only 25,877. These become absorbed permanently 
in the industrial labour round the large cities, very few of them settling 
down in the country areas. 

As he is able, as a rule, to obtain a comfortable living by his seasonal 
work, the Burman shows little inclination to exert himself to accumulate 
wealth, and thrift is not one of his marked characteristics. The Burman 
is notoriously generous and when funds are available money is spent 
freely either on religious objects or on giving entertainments for the 
amusement of Ms fellow villagers. When the money is gone resort is 
had to the moneylender or landlord for the means of financing the next 
year’s crop. On account of Ms light-hearted attitude to the accumu- 
lation of wealth, chronic indebtedness is almost universal amongst the 
cultivating classes and the greater the credit the greater usually is the 
debt which is incurred. When the cultivator borrows from the cheftyar 
(a member of a Madras banking caste) on a strict business basis of security 
the rates of interest vary according to the security tendered and are 
by no means as high as when he borrows from his landlord or village 
Burmese moneylender on the basis of repaying Ms debts in kind after 
harvest. The latter method of borrowing is most popular in the villages 
as the chettyars are somewhat strict in demanding security and are now 
unwilling to advance money on land. Loans of this nature — that is, 
repayment of debt in kind after harvest — ^are taken during the cultivating 
season, the basis being a sum of money for wMch a htmdred baskets of 
paddy are paid back in February. The following table indicates the 
scale of repayment required : — 


Loan taken in 


Amount of loan 


May 

Jtily 

August 

September 


.. Bs. 60 to 70 Eepaid in February 
.. „ 80 to 90 by 100 baskets of 

.. „ 100 paddy worth Bs. 160 

.. „ no toBs.170, 


JIO Y 317—2 
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6. THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

The history of the Agricultural Department may be divided into three 
periods. The first is the period anterior to 1906 when agriculture was 
under the Director of Land Records and Agriculture. Under this adminis- 
tration, action on the agricultural side was spasmodic; there was no 
trained agricultural staff and a few government gardens under amateur 
enthusiasts represented the limit of effort. To these gardens, however, 
was due the introduction of the groundnut which has brought such great 
agricultural wealth to the province. 

The second period dates from 1906 when a civilian Director of Agri- 
culture was appointed. An agricultural chemist joined the staff that 
year and two deputy directors of agriculture were appointed in 1907. 
A period of acute financial stringency, in which the very existence of the 
department was threatened, followed by the outbreak of the Great 
War, brought operations practically to a standstill and it was not till 
1918 that a forward step could be taken. But even in this period two 
large experimental farms were opened at Mandalay and Hmawbi and 
various smaller district farms of about twenty acres in extent for the trial 
under local conditions of new strains of seed produced on the central 
farms at Mandalay and Hmawbi. During this period the posts of 
economic botanist and of third deputy director of agriculture which had 
been sanctioned were not filled and the idea of an agricultural college 
was abandoned largely on account of financial stringency. 

With the cessation of hostilities Government was in a position to devote 
more attention to the Agricultural Department and a comprehensive 
reorganisation scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1919. 
This scheme was in general endorsed by a committee appointed by the 
local Government which reported in 1925, and as a result of the local 
Government’s orders on that report the department is now constituted 
as follows. 

The department is divided into two sections, the one dealing with 
fidd experiments, district demonstration and propaganda and the other 
with agricultural teaching and research. For the purposes of field experi- 
ments and district demonstration, the province is divided into eight 
circles, each under a deputy director of agriculture. This excludes the 
Shan States for wlrich it is hoped that two deputy directors will 
ultimately be appointed when financial circumstances permit. At 
present an arrangement has been made by which work in the Shan 
States is superintended by deputy directors of agriculture stationed in 
Burma, 

It is the intention that each of these circles should ultimately have a 
central farm. Uptodate five such central experimental farms have 
been opened at Hmawbi, Pyinmana, Mahlamg, Allanmyo and Akyab 
while the large farm at Mandalay, which is now the college farm, has 
uptodate served the purposes of the Northern circle. Two more farms 
we now being equipped at Mud on in the Tenassarim circle and Myaungmya 
m the Irrawaddy circle and., with the selection of a central farm for 
the Northern circle, the chain of central farms will be complete. There 
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are also subsidiary farms for special crops at Pwinbyu, Padu, Tatkon, 
Thayetmyo and Kyaukpyu. 

The main duties of the deputy director are research on theagri* 
cultural problems of his circle. His first duty is to discover what these 
agricultural problems are and, having found them, to experiment on 
the central farms with a view to finding a solution. When a solution 
has been found he must endeavour to have it introduced into the general 
agricultural practice of his circle by demonstration and propaganda. 
He is assisted in the work of his circle by an assistant director, who is a 
member of the Burma Agricultural Service, two senior agricultural 
assistants for demonstration and propaganda work and the supervision 
of subsidiary farms and two senior agricultural assistants on the stafE 
of each of his central farms. Great emphasis is laid on the importance 
of seed distribution and propaganda work. A considerable amount of this 
is done through the assistance of the Co-operative Department while in 
some tracts agricultural unions for the distribution of pure seed have 
been found very effective. The village or group of villages under a 
village headman is taken as the unit and in each union there is one or 
more privately owned seed farms which multiply pure strains for distri- 
bution to the individual members of the union. The necessity for the 
rapid multiplication of pure seed strains has been fully realised and it is 
the policy of the department to provide a connecting link between the 
central experimental farms and the agricultural unions or co-operative 
societies by the provision of seed farms in the areas where pure seed can 
be rapidly multiplied. In pursuance of this policy a number of areas, 
varying from 50 to 100 acres, have been taken up by purchase or by 
exclusion from grazing grounds so as to provide as large a number of such 
farms as possible. These will be let out to approved tenants of the 
Agricultural Department who will be responsible for the maintenance 
of the purity of the seed and, to a large extent, for its distribution. 
Some of these farms in the more important centres will be equipped 
with seed godowns and quarters for an agricultural assistant and field 
man so that the growing of the pure seed crop can be kept under the 
closest observation. 

As has been pointed out above, the department was only organised in 
1919 and the Ml recruitment of a superior staff sanctioned under that 
scheme was not completed till 1923. The result is that the work of the 
department is still largely in the experimental stage, and it is only in 
the Southern and Northern circles, which existed prior to 1919, that it 
has been possible to develop work on any organised scale. At the same 
time a few outstanding results have been achieved. For instance, in the 
Myingyan circle, which is one of the main cotton tracts of the province, 
a high yielding strain of cotton with a ginning percentage of 36 as against 
the ordinary 31 to 32 per cent is under distribution and seed has 
been given out for 6,000 acres. Both the Tcapas and lint of this strain 
can be disposed of at a premium of Es. 6 per 100 mss* but at present 
the crop is bought back by the department, ginned by them and the seed 

♦ The viss =3*6 lbs, 
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distributed by sale to cultivators. Further promising varieties have 
beeu obtained by selection and hybridisation. These have been submitted 
to the Cotton Technological Besearch Laboratory, Bombay, for spinning 
tests and as these have proved satisfactory the varieties will be 
thoroughly tried out under field conditions. 

In the Lower Chindwin area the gram crop was practically wiped out by 
a wilt disease and the devastation was so general that Burmans called 
this area the “ gram cemetery.” By the introduction of an immune 
variety the Agricultural Department has totally replaced the local 
crops. 

The work of the Central circle with headquarters at Pyinmana is largely 
concerned with sugarcane. A central farm of 54 acres was acquired in 
1924 and the buildings and equipment have just been completed. The 
duties of its deputy director will be an intensive study of sugarcane in 
aU its aspects and although too little time has elapsed for any particular 
results to be achieved, the existence of the farm has resulted in the 
introduction of sugarcane into several new areas in the neighbourhood. 
There is a ready demand for all available supplies of exotic canes for 
planting. 

The central farm of the West Central circle is located at Allanmyo 
and extends to 143 acres. Its concern will largely be cotton and the 
improvement of the Lower Burma strain of that crop. In this circle 
two subsidiary farms have been opened, one for the study of tobacco and 
the other for irrigated rice in the Mon canal area. From this farm, 
which has been in existence for a number of years, improved strains of 
paddy have been introduced in the Mon canal area. The total seed 
distributed to date is 213 tons and there are now 52 private seed 
farms multiplying the strains for distribution. 

The Southern circle dates back to the earliest days of the Agricultural 
Department and at that time was responsible for practically the whole of 
the experimental work for Lower Burma. Its field of operations h ast 
now been considerably restricted. The area of the farm is 460 acres— 
400 acres of rain-fed paddy land and 50 acres of garden land. The ma in 
object of the farm is to investigate problems connected with the cultivation 
of paddy under Lower Burma conditions, and, in particular, to improve 
the quality and yield of varieties suited for the export trade. Pure 
line selection from indigenous races has been the method adopted to 
improve the paddy varieties grown in the country and no less than 1,043 
strains in all have been dealt with. As a result, seven improved strains of 
paddy are at present being distributed to suit most of the conditions 
met with in Lower Burma. The amount of pure improved seed issued 
from this farm last year and from its attached seed farms was 650 tons, 
sufficient for 24,652 acres. In addition to this work of selection, experi- 
ments on the manurial requirements of the soil and the utilisation of 
indigenous manures have been carried out, as also experiments in seed 
rates and methods of planting. The central farm has a ring of seed 
fats^ around it to demonstrate the results obtained on the fn-i*Tn to the 
^tivator in the district. Twenty seed farms, totalling 1,216 acres, 
have been opened and ten more &rms, totalling 532 acres, will be opened 
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shortly. In addition, it is proposed to open two larger seed farms 
equipped with godowns at two of the main centres. These larger farms 
will have an area of 155 acres and 125 acres respectively and will 
act as the main centres of seed distribution of the two outlying halves of 
the circle. In the three other circles, the Irrawaddy circle, the Arakan 
circle and the Tenasserim circle, little progress has been made as these 
circles have only recently been constituted and the farms have not 
yet been fully equipped. In the first two the improvement of paddy 
will be the principal problem, and in the Tenasserim circle, although this 
will also be the principal crop, fruit and cocoanuts will occupy a good deal 
of the attention of the deputy director. 

The scientific research work of the department is concentrated at the 
Agricultural College and Eesearch Institute at Mandalay, the research 
officers being also professors in their subject at the Agricultural College. 
In the field of agricultural chemistry the agricultural chemist has for 
many years been engaged in an investigation into the prussic acid content 
of Burma beans (phaseolus lunatus). This enquiry was forced upon the 
department by the trade as one or two unfortunate accidents in feeding 
cattle, which had been attributed to Burma beans forming a part of their 
diet, had very seriously affected the market for this product. After 
many years’ study the conclusion arrived at is that the prussic acid can- 
not be eliminated from the beans by selection and the efforts of the 
department are now bemg devoted to research for a substitute. The 
work has now been handed over to the economic botanist who has under 
trial 80 varieties of indigenous and exotic beans with a view to finding 
prussic acid free substitutes for the Burma beans of commerce. 

From time to time a large amount of work has been done on soil surveys 
and systematic surveys of two districts are now in band. The object 
is to discover, if possible, a co-relation of soil types with paddies parti- 
cularly suited to such types, a work which when successfully completed 
will be of permanent value. Apart from these systematic surveys detailed 
surveys have been made of all the government farms and a large 
number of surveys for private applicants. Another line of work is a 
series of analyses with a view to investigating the possibilities of the 
manufacture of citric acid and the extraction of essential oils. An investi- 
gation of some interest and of a rather peculiar nature was undertaken 
by the agricultural chemist at the instigation of the Department of Public 
Health. Frequent complaints were received that the process of par- 
boiling of paddy amounted almost to a nuisance to the neighbourhood 
in which the operation was carried out on account of the supposed 
noxious gases which were given off in the process. The problem has been 
completely solved and the improved process has been adopted by 
European millers and others in Burma. It is understood that it has also 
been taken up in the Federated Malay States, in Siam and in Ceylon. 
In addition to these particular lines of investigation a great amount of 
work has been done in the analyses of soils, manures, fertilisers, oil-seeds, 
etc., for the Agricultural Department and for other departments of 
Government and the public. It may be noted that great difficulty has 
been experienced in recruiting suitable trained assistants for the 
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subordinate staff. But this state of affairs will doubtless be remedied 
when the Agricultural College begins to function. 

Until the arrival of an economic botanist a large amoimt of botanical 
work was done by the deputy directors in Upper and Lower Burma. 
Now that an economic botanist has been appointed to the staff he has 
been given a separate area and establishment on the college farm at 
Mandalay on which all the plant breeding and selection work in connec- 
tion with rice and various dry zone crops is carried out. The area devoted 
to plant breeding and selection is 20 acres and in connection with the 
college a teaching garden containing representative species of the various 
natural orders is being laid out whffe a fruit garden will also be opened 
for purposes of instruction. In addition to this, the economic botanist 
has free access for work to certain of the central farnxs. Work at present 
is being mainly devoted to paddy, wheat, gram, beans and sesamum, 
but here again, as in the chemical section, much difficulty is experienced 
in getting a trained staff of assistants. 

A mycologist was appointed to the staff in 1923 but the college labora- 
tories for his accommodation were not completed until 1924. A beginning 
has been made with the study of various fungus diseases of sugarcane, 
sesamum, jwar, wheat, gram, cotton, betel vine and groundnuts, while a 
considerable amount of advice has been given to rubber companies and 
to sugarcane, tea and coffee estates. 

An entomologist (who is a member of the Burma Agricultural Service) 
deals, so far as he can, with the vast number of insect pests to which the 
crops of Burma are subjected. Considerable success has attended efforts 
to deal with palm beetle and with land crabs both of which are serious 
pests of the province. Attention has also been devoted to lac culture, the 
object being to work out a practical method of growing lac on cultivated 
plants for cultivators in the plains while some experiments have also 
been carried out in bee-keeping. The most important part, however, 
of the work of the entomologist has been in connection with sericulture. 
Here the lines of work have been first to find out a multivoltine race of 
worms suitable to local conditions. Considerable success has been 
achieved in this direction, two strains having been obtained which are 
whoUy multivoltine and give a much higher yield of silk. The other 
main objects are to work out the best method of growing mulberry under 
the varying conditions in the hills and plains of the province and to 
study the economics of the industry from the point of view of the rearer. 
Efforts are being made to foster the industry by the supply of mulberry 
cuttings and seedlings and of eggs or seed cocoons of improved races 
which have been examined and guaranteed free from disease, while the 
question of reeling has also been taken up and efforts made to introduce 
the industry into new districts. 

The agricultural engineer is fully occupied with the routine work of 
the department and with the manufacture of improved implements, 
water-Ufts and other agricidtural appliances. A new type of plough 
has been designed and put on the market. At present these are manu- 
factured in England, but a local blacksmith at Pyinmana is also turning 
out these ploughs in quantity for local sale and to supply orders 
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from the Agricultural Department. There seems no reason why the 
manufacture should not ultimately become local. The manufacture of 
improved water-lifts, introduced by the agricultural engineer, has been 
taken up by certain village carpenters and they are being sold freely. 
A new type of jaggery-boiling furnace has also been designed which is 
capable of burning the dried stems or megass. This effects a very marked 
economy in fuel. In "addition to his actual work on agricultural 
machinery the agricultural engineer has also the supervision, in some 
cases, of the construction of the smaller departmental buildings on 
the farms. 

It is to be regretted that practically no progress has been made in the 
matter of stock breeding or dairying, but it is now proposed that the 
Tatkon farm should be devoted to cattle breeding, the object being to 
build up a herd of pure Burmese cattle and also to conduct certain 
experiments in cross-breeding. 

An interesting feature has been the establishment of agricultural 
improvement committees which have been formed in five districts. 
These are largely non-official though for the time being the deputy 
commissioner of the district or the deputy director of agriculture acts 
as chairman. The functions of these committees are mainly advisory 
and maj be defined as follows : — 

(1) The committees act in an advisory capacity to Government 
in general and to the Agricultural Department in particular in 
matters relating to the agricultural improvement and development 
in a district. 

(2) The committees arrange for the holding of shows and exhibi- 
tions in the district, 

(3) The committees make recommendations with regard to the 
grant of loans or grants-in-aid under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and carry out such other duties as may be referred to them 
from time to time by the local Government. 

The mam results achieved by the department up to date may be briefly 
summarised as follows. It is estimated that 200,000 acres of rice in the 
province are under selected varieties distributed from the Hmawbi 
and Mandalay farms. The superior value of this rice is now 
recognised by the market both in London and on the Continent. It 
is free from the objectionable red grain, is of a imiform shape and 
consistency and when milled gives an increased outturn which averages 
about 3 baskets of white rice per hundred baskets of paddy milled. 
Premia are paid by millers of all classes for paddy grown from the 
Agricultural Department’s seed, these premia varying from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15 per hundred baskets * of paddy. 

In certain parts of Upper Burma, the gram crop was almost entirely 
eliminated by the fungus uium. The soils had become so 
impregnated with this disease that it was impossible to grow the crop 
more than one year on the same ground. The Agricultural Department 
tackled the problem and after experiment with varieties received from 
every province in India a variety from Karachi which was found to be 

* Baskets vary but average weight is 46 lb. 
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fairly immune was placed under selection with the result that a com- 
pletely immune strain was evolved and seed multiplied. In 1923 enough 
seed of this immune variety was distributed to sow 28,000 acres. The 
distribution has continued with the result that the old variety has been 
completely ousted. The Director estimates that the annual money value 
of this piece of work is nearly as much as the present expenditure on the 
^ hole department. 

In cotton work has hardly advanced beyond the experimental stage 
but the selected varieties with a higher ginning percentage have been 
distributed and 5,000 acres sown with this seed. Cambodia cotton has 
also been introduced and distributed in suitable areas, the total area 
now being about 6,000 acres. Similarly new types of groundnut, showing 
an increase of 16 per cent in the oil content and much easier to 
harvest than the local varieties, have been successfully introduced. 
Considerable improvements have also been effected in agricultural 
machinery. 

With regard to agricultural education, as has been noted above, the 
idea of an agricultural college was for financial reasons kept in abeyance 
until it was revived in the reorganisation scheme of 1918. During this 
period and until the completion of the college, the province had to rely 
upon the friendly offices of the Government of Bombay for the trainiog 
of its subordinate staff and by an arrangement with that Government 
large numbers of studerts were trained at the Poona Agricultural College. 
The Agricultural College at Mandalay was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor, Sic Harcouxfc Butler, in December 1924. It 
is well equipped with laboratories which provide ample accommodation 
for teaching and research in agricultural chemistry, botany, mycology 
and entomology, while instruction is also given in English, mathematics 
and physics. There is also an excellent library. The early e 3 q)eriences 
of the college have not been too happy. Apart from research its 
primary object was laid down as the instruction of a staff for the Agri- 
cultural Department. It was at first proposed to hold a four-years’ 
course leadmg to a diploma and when the course commenced in 1924 
stipends were given to 24 students, for the most part possessing the 
high school qualifications, with a promise of employment in the upper 
subordinate establishment in the event of their obtaining a diploma. 
It was also intended to introduce a shorter two-years’ course for candidates 
for the lower subordinate establishment. The high school qualifi- 
cation, however, was not found to be satisfactory, the standard being 
too low and an attempt vras then made to substitute a three-years’ 
course with I, A. or I. Sc., as a standard of entrance. The intention was to 
aflSliate the college to the Rangoon University but the scheme had to 
be abandoned almost immediately owing to the paucity of candidates 
that applied. A three-years’ diploma course is now being started. At 
the present moment there are 11 third year students, 16 second yeax 
students and 20 first year students taking this course. 

Apastt from the courses of instruction at the college, special short 
co^s are held at central farms to provide practical instruction for 
cultivators and their sons. These courses are designed to give practical 
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instruction in the use of improved implements and to demonstrate 
improved methods. Stipends are also offered to the sons of cultivators 
and landowners to enable them to undergo training for longer periods 
on the central farms. 

Outside of Government effort, the only other attempt at agricul- 
tural education in the province is the Pyinmana Agricultural School — 
a vernacular school conducted by the American Baptist Mission. Govern- 
ment gives grants for building construction up to half the total cost or 
Rs. 76,000, whichever is less, and a yearly grant for recurring expenditure 
increasing from Rs. 2,200 to Rs. 18,000. The aim of the school is to give 
an agricultural education to village boys who have completed the 
fourth standard of the vernacular primary school. Instruction is entirely 
in Burmese although English and literary subjects of the middle school 
course are also taught. The total area of the school farm is nearly 180 
acres and the buildings are nearing completion. There are at present 
62 students in the school, but there will be accommodation for 120 when 
the buildings are completed. 

The following statement shows the receipts and expenditure under 
“ Agriculture ” for the ten years 1916-16 to 1924-25 : — 


Yeaar j 

Receipts 

1 Expenditure 





Rs. 

, Es. 

1916-16 




16,026 

; 2,67,163 

1916-17 




24,733 

2,49,783 

1917-18 




17,328 

* 2,66,882 

1918-19 




20,662 

1 3,84,717 

1919-20 




31,178 

1 3,10,585 

1920-21 




20,810 

' 3,84,066 

1921-22 




34,489 

1 5,05,373 

1922-23 




40,563 

6,60,249 

1923-24 




54,930 

> 7,83,847 

1924-25 




61,967 

8,17,394 




Total ,. 

3,22,686 

1 

46,20,049 

1 


7. THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

The Government of Burma devoted some attention to veterinary 
matters long before the question of an agricultural department was 
considered. Thus as long ago as 1876 we find that there was a veterinary 
instructor in the province and from 1884 onwards a certain number of 
veterinary assistants. The staff of veterinary assistants rapidly increased 
until, in 1906, there were 120 with 10 inspectors, 6 deputy superintendents 
and 3 superintendents. At the end of 1926 there were actually employed 
3 superintendents, 8 deputy superintendents, 24 veterinary inspectors and 
214 veterinary assistants. 

The special committee which recently investigated the Agricultural 
Department reported also on the Veterinary Department and on their 



recommendations tte Government has passed the following orders. The 
province will be divided into four circles and nine sub-circles, the former 
being under superintendents and the latter under deputy superintendents. 
The cadre of the Burma Veterinary Service (Provincial) will be increased 
from nine to fifteen, nine to be employed in charge of the sub-circles in 
the district and six at the Veterinary College at Insein. Veterinary 
inspectors will be increased to twenty-eight and veterinary assistants to two 
hundred and eighty on pay ranging from Es. 60 per month to Es. 160. 
Simultaneously the standard of education required for admission to the 
Insein Veterinary College will be raised to the high school final. At present 
veterinary assistants are appointed after passing a three-years’ course 
at the Veterinary School at Insein. Inspectors are recruited partly by 
Ijromotion from the rank of veterinary assistants up to two-thirds of the 
cadre of inspectors and the remainder from amongst students who have 
taken a diploma at the Calcutta Veterinary College. These students were 
sent to the Calcutta College with stipends by the local Government. 
Deputy superintendents are selected from among Calcutta-trained gradu- 
ates and in rare instances by the promotion of vernacular veterinary 
inspectors. The piovince is divided into circles controlled by superin- 
tendents of the Inian Veterinary Service and these circles are divided into 
sub-circles controlled by deputy superintendents. The scheme aims at two 
veterinary inspectors for each sub-circle and one veterinary assistant for 
each township. A certain number of assistants are kept in reserve for 
emergencies or to control frontier stations. District councils are in theory 
responsible for the health of cattle in their districts but veterinary assis- 
tants are paid from provincial funds which also pay for their travelling 
allowance. They are lent to the district council for the districts to which 
they are posted. District councUs pay theic contingent expenses and copies 
of all diaries go to the chairman of the district council. The head of the 
Veterinary Department has the power to transfer veterinary assistants 
from one district to another. In Burma the duties of the staff are largely 
determined by the Cattle Diseases Eules, 1914, which apply practically 
to ah areas in which the Burma Village Act of 1907 is in force. Under 
the Burma Village Act the registration of the death of cattle is compul- 
sory and must be done by the owner within 48 hours of the death. The 
Cattle Diseases Eules of 1914 lay down clearly the responsibilities of 
villagers in cases of outbreaks of cattle disease and as to treatment of 
the carcasses and skins of cattle that die. The system followed in Burma 
is that of the peripatetic veterinary assistant. There are only four veteri- 
nary dispensaries in the province and the public seem to evince little 
enthusiasm for them. The vast areas of the agricultural districts and 
the difficulties of moving cattle militate against any wide development 
of the principle of the stationary dispensary and it is thought that more 
good is done by the veterinary assistants moving freely from village to 
village with supplies of medicine and attending to cases in the course of 
their tours. 

In 1923 Government appointed a oommiitee to investigate the question 
of the Ini^in Veterinary School and its future. As a result, the school 
JB now being completely reorganised as a teaching and research college. 



When this reorganisation is completed, Burma will be independent 
of other provinces for training its superior staff. A building scheme 
involving an expenditure of slightly over three lakhs has been put in hand 
and the buildings are nearbig completion. It is intended that the college 
should be fully equipped wdth laboratories both for teaching and research. 
The entrance standard proposed is the high school final followed by 
a three^years* course at the college and accommodation has been provided 
for eighty students. If the standard is kept sufficiently high it -will be 
possible to train students at Insein for adnussion to the Burma Veterinary 
Service. 


8. lEEIGATION 

Burma is so boimtifuUy blessed by Nature in the matter of rainfall 
that it is only in the dry central zone that irrigation is of any importance. 
It may be said that where iciigation is available it is entirely directed to 
rice cultivation. In fact this crop represents ninety per cent of the whole 
area under irrigation. On the four major canals of the province no less 
than nmety-nine per cent of the land irrigated is under rice. It is only in 
the Kyaukse district that irrigation is devoted to any extent to crops other 
than rice and this district accounts for about half of the total irrigated 
area under crops other than thericecrop. Here also a certain amount of 
double cropping is done, sesamum being sown over a large area before 
a late rice crop is taken off. 

Irrigation was practised by the Burmans long before the British 
occupation of the country and in fact has been known in the dry zone of 
Upper Burma from time immemorial. The physical formation of the 
province militates against irrigation schemes of any magnitude hut 
smaller schemes can be multiplied and the area irrigated in Upper 
Burma has been trebled since 1901. In many cases, the work has 
consisted of the realignment and remodeUiug of schemes originally started 
by Burman agency. 

Irrigation works in Burma were reclassified in 1926 and for purposes 
of comparison this reclassification may be applied as having existed 
from 1891 the year from which reliable records are available. The 
classification is into two groups (1) productive works for which capital 
accounts are kept, (2) unproductive works for some of which capital 
accounts are kept and others for which capital accounts are not kept. 
The first group includes tlie Shwebo and Mon canals, constructed between 
1901 and 1911, and the more important of the indigenous works — ^the 
Kyaukse Canal, the Shwetachaung Canal, the Man Canal and the 
Meiktila Lake. The second group embraces the Mandalay and Yeu 
Canals, the Sahn Canal, the Nyaungyan-Minhla Tank and the Kyaukse 
Tank, for which capital accounts are kept, and all the numerous petty 
canals for which no accounts are kept. 

The average annual irrigation area for 6-year periods has increased 
from 238,331 acres in the qmnquennium 1891-96 to 737,883 acres in the 
quinquennium 1921-25. 

The irrigation done by the four major canals has increased from 368,997 



acres in 1921 to 406,472 acres in 1925. The area irrigated by productive 
capital works (group 1) has increased between 1900 and 1925 by 325,168 
acres or 206 per cent ; that by capital unproductive and non-capital 
(group 2) by 196,389 acres or 214 per cent. In 1901, the mileage of Govern- 
ment channels open for irrigation was 593 ; in 1926 it was 1,717 miles 
representing an average increase of 45 miles per annum over 25 years. 

The total capital outlay — direct and indirect — on productive works in 
operation till the end of 1926-26 has been Rs. 1,86,25,709. The percent- 
age of profit on capital outlay (including interest on capital outlay) has 
been 4*34 per cent and the total income including water rate and 
miscellaneous receipts and share of land revenue due to irrigation works 
has been 7*72 per cent on the capital outlay. The corresponding figures 
for unproductive works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept 
have been Rs. 1,47,96,785 capital : 1 *05 per cent profit on capital outlay 
and 2*48 per cent profit when the total income — direct and indirect — ^is 
included. 

The four major canals were originally constructed from funds supplied 
by the Government of India. In 1921-22 the Government of Burma 
purchased them for Rs. 2,20,98,665 and the revenue from irrigation is 
now entirely provincial. No water rate is charged. A consolidated 
rate is levied on all irrigated areas, the Irrigation Department receiving 
in some cases a credit of a percentage of the consolidated rate and in 
others the whole rate less a fixed rate credited to land revenue. The 
object aimed at is to simplify collection of the revenue and it has worked 
well. In the Shweho Canal area, the canal revenue stafE, whose duties 
consist of seeing to the distribution of water and checking areas irrigated, 
has been amalgamated with the land revenue staff and it is proposed to 
extend this system to other districts. The policy is to amalgamate the 
irrigation revenue stafif and the land records staff so far as this is possible 
and so effect economies in revenue collection. Up till now the revenue 
has always been assessed and collected by the revenue officers. 

In a country like Burma where there are so many natural waterways 
and where the control of these natural waterways and protection against 
flood are of almost equal importance with that of the provision of water 
through irrigation channels, it is but natural that a great deal of the 
work of the Irrigation Department is devoted to questions of 
navigation and embankments for the prevention of floods. 

On the side of navigation there are two important canals in Lower 
Burma maintained by the department which are of great importance in 
the commercial development of the province and on which tolls are levied 
by Government. The &st is the Pegu-Sittang Canal completed in 1877-78 
and the other the Twante Canal completed in 1916-17. The former canal 
connects the Sittang with the Pegu river and enables timber from the 
Sittang Valley to be floated to Rangoon via the Pegu river. It also 
carries a considerable traffic of rice, vegetables, bamboos and firewood. 
The Twante Canal carries a very heavy traffic in rice from the delta 
districts to the Rangoon mills and also provides a short cut for river 
Steamers eojaaing from tbe delta to Rangoon. The Pegu-Sittang Canal 
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has never paid for its upkeep directly, though it is a very useful water- 
way and probably makes indirect contribution to the revenues of the 
Province by the commercial advantages which it gives. In 1924-25 
the gross revenue was Rs. 2,22,972, the working expenses being 
Rs, 4,46,680. The Twante Canal, on the other hand, brought in 
Rs. 4,61,110 in the same year, the working expenses being Rs. 1,17,273 
and the net revenue Rs. 3,43,837 representing a profit percentage of 
6 ‘69 on the capital outlay. This canal was constructed from funds 
supplied by the Government of India, but it was purchased by the 
local Government in 1921-22 for Rs. 45,64,692. 

In Upper Burma, the only navigation canal of any importance is 
the Shwetachaung Canal in the Mandalay district which combines the 
functions of an irrigation and a navigation canal. This has never 
been a considerable source of income to Government and as a metre 
gauge line is being constructed parallel to the canal and it is proposed 
to construct a metal road along the canal bank, it is likely to cease to 
be used as a navigation canal for the carriage of goods by water. 

Within recent years nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees have been spent 
in cutting new waterways and improving existing ones in the Irrawaddy 
delta to facilitate communications between stations in the delta and 
Rangoon and expenditure approximating to 16 lakhs is in contemplation. 
All these improvements, whfie they give no direct return, facilitate the 
movement of agricultural produce to market and materially improve 
the trading conditions of the country. 

The third branch of the activities of the Department of Irrigation 
is concerned with embankments, the majority of which are regarded as 
productive as the department receives a credit of fifty percent of the gross 
land revenue demand on the areas protected by them. These embank: 
ments have been in existence for many years, the Maubin Island and 
the main Irrawaddy embankments dating back to the early ’eighties. 
The capital cost of the seven embanlsments which are regarded as 
productive was Rs. 48,86,617, protecting in 1924 an area of 848,891 acres 
and yielding a net revenue of Rs. 5,84,116. These figures show a return of 
nearly twelve per cent on the capital cost of the works taken collectively. 
In addition there are numerous small protective works up and down 
the delta which are regarded as unproductive and in many cases small 
embankments have been made and are maintained by the cultivators 
themselves. 

Finally, it only remains to remark that great attention is now being 
devoted to projects for improving the drainage of areas liable to floods. 
An interesting system of river training without embankments has been 
evolved by Messrs. F. A. Leete, O.I.E., and G. C. Cheyne, M.B.E., 
and gives every prospect of permanent success.* The result of this 
comparatively inexpensive method of river training is to reclaim annually 
large areas of land suitable for cultivation by a regulated deposit of silt 

*« Regulation of Rivers without Embankments.” Published by Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, Stationers* Hall Court, Ludgate HUl, London. 19S4. Price 30 
shillings. 
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from the streams. Extensive surveys are being made all over Lower 
Burma with a view to estimating what further steps can be taken to 
improve the drainage of these flooded tracts. 

Reference may also be made to the hydro-electric survey of the 
province. A rough general survey has been carried out, but a more 
detailed investigation of certain areas is being undertaken, especially with 
reference to the provision of a hydro-electrically directed water supply for 
the city of Rangoon. In this enquiry attention will also be devoted to 
the possible industrial utilisation of the power generated. 

9. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

The latest report of the forest administration in Burma gives the total 
area of forest land as 148,396 square miles or two-thirds of the whole 
province, of which 95,374 square miles are unclassed forests and 31,460 
square miles are reserved. 

In imclassed forests the control of the Forest Department is generally 
limited to the protection of certain species, principally teak. For the 
reserved forests, the Forest Department is directly resj)onsible for the 
entire management. Little attention can be devoted to the unclassed 
forests and in consequence promiscuous grazing and unregulated extrac- 
tion of forest produce are rapidly depleting them of iiseM growth with 
the result that they are steadily deteriorating. In the more remote and 
less accessible forests, the objectionable custom of taungya or shifting 
cultivation, carried out by wandering tribes of cultivators, is having a 
most deleterious effect on the forests. 

In the case of reserved forests, the interests of the cultivators are 
safeguarded by the forest settlements at wliich the settlement ofidcer 
lays down the amount of bamboos, thatch or other forest produce which 
can be removed under the settlement by the villagers in the vicinity. 
In 1925-26 the value of produce, including grazing, removed from the 
res^erved forests under the rights and privileges conferred by the settle- 
ments was Rs. 2,65,000 and timber for use for house building and other 
produce granted free under the similar arrangements was valued at 
Rs._ 1,98,000. This however by no means represents the total benefits 
derived by the cultivators from the forests as naturally they take the 
bulk of their supplies from the unclassed forests which are not under 
control and no records of such extractions are kept. 

It may he noted that apart from direct benefits derived by cultivators 
from the free utilisation of forest produce, the principal benefit which 
forests confer on agriculture in Burma is the amount of work provided 
for the agricultural population in these forests. It may be said that 
labour required for the trade extraction of timber is almost entirely 
supplied by the agricultural population. About a million tons per 
are extracted at an average cost of at least Rs. 25 per ton and a very 
l^ge amount of this total sum of 2J crores of rupees passes into the hands 
either of agriculturists who work in the forests in their spare time or of 
members of agricultural famihes who can be spared fox more continuous 
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work in. the forests. In addition, the constant demand for bamboos 
for building and for fuel and other minor forest products gives constant 
part-time employment to the agriculturists while the labour required 
for the various works necessary for the improvement and maintenance 
of the forests is supplied almost entirely by agriculturists in their 
spare time. In fact, in a country where all the houses outside of the 
larger towns are built of wood and bamboos and roofed with thatch 
the relations between the agriculturists and the forests are of the closest 
and not unnaturally the bulk of the work in connection w ith the extraction 
of these products is conducted by the agriculturists themselves. The 
Chief Conservator of Forests estimates the average annual requirements 
of the rural household in forest produce at timber 50 cubic feet, firewood 
260 cubic feet, bamboos 300 cubic feet, thatch 100 bundles and in 
practically every case the requirements of the small agriculturist are 
extracted and handled by himself. The records for grazing show that 
during the year 1925-26 only 5,402 buffaloes and 26,474 cows and 
bullocks avaffed themselves of grazing on paymejit. On the other hand, 
over 150,000 buffaloes and over 340,000 cows and bullocks enjoyed 
grazing in forests by rights conferred upon the cultivators under the 
settlement, while a certain amount of free grazing was also granted 
during the pleasure of Government or otherwise than under the 
settlement. 

At present it cannot be said that the conflict between agriculture and 
forests is acute though in the more densely populated parts of Lower 
Burma there is constant conflict between cultivation and forest rights 
when applications for the throwing open of a fuel reserve to cultivation 
come up. Any proposal to throw open a fuel reserve to cultivation is 
almost invariably opposed by a public opinion equal in strength to that 
which demands transfer to cultivation and the maintenance of the 
balance between the conflicting interests of agriculture and forestry will 
become increasingly dij0S.cult as the population increases and as the forests 
near villages become depleted of the produce which the agriculturist 
requires for his local needs. The present position may be summed up in 
the statement that at present the supply of forest produce is generally 
adequate but the accessible areas of supply outside reserved forests 
are being rapidly depleted before the demands of cultivation, grazing 
and wasteful exploitation. The people now have to go farther afield 
for their supplies and in many cases this has involved such a burden 
that a recognised trader in forest produce replaces the old system by 
which the individual extracted his own requirements. In these circum- 
stances, the policy of the future contemplates the gradual absorption 
of the vast areas of unclassed forests so far as this can be effected either 
by reservation or by allotment as village waste for the use of definite 
village communities. The definite allotment of land as village waste 
has the advantage that the villagers concerned will have the right to 
protect such land, a right which at present they do not enjoy. In order 
to meet the increased demand on the reserved forests which has arisen 
within recent years, considerable attention is being devoted to regenera- 
tion and planting up operations. On the general relation between 
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forests and agriculture in Burma, the Chief Conservator writes as 
follows : — 

Where the interests of forestry conflict with those of agriculture 
the problem of correlating them is not always easy. It is accepted 
as axiomatic that land suitable for permanent cultivation should be 
released for the ptupose unless there are exceptionally strong reasons 
for retaining it under forest. On this policy the bulk of the reserved 
forests have been relegated to the hills and those in the plains have 
been restricted in area to what is essential to supply the wants of the 
surrounding population. Pressure of population upon the soil is 
responsible for periodical demands to eliminate the limited blocks of 
forest that have been retained in the plains. It is, however, geneially 
recognised that a cheap and accessible supply of forest produce is a 
necessity to the peasant proprietor and this supply cannot be made 
available unless there is a proper provision for the. maintenance of 
laud under forest. A recent careful enquiry into the status of the 
reserves in the plains on either side of the Pegu Yomas has shown that 
when the matter is properly examined, both the district authorities 
and the people themselves are fully alive to the value of these reserves 
in the rural economy. In the case of the reserved forests on 
the hills the demand to push back their boundaries has not arisen and 
is unlikely to arise in the near future in view of the low agricultural 
value of the land and in the face of our present policy of working the 
accessible portions primarily for the benefit of the local people, Btiere 
will, however, arise at intervals a clamour against the restrictions 
imposed by forest regulations. In resisting this much will depend 
on the extent to which people can be educated to realise the necessity 
for conserving supplies and to understand that restrictions in the 
methods of extracting and utilising forest products are necessary for 
conservative management. The ideal position would be to have 
portions of the commimal lands set aside for the production of forest 
crops and managed by co-operation under State supervision. Under 
existing conditions, bamboos are frequently planted as a garden crop, 
and occasionally an enterprising in^vidual has planted cutch trees 
for use as house-posts and fuel. There has, however, been little system 
and no co-operation in the matter, and until these materialise any 
reduction in the accessible areas of our reserved forests would be a 
very short-sighted policy, both from the point of view of the State 
and that of the agriculturist.” 

10. GENERAL EDUCATIOK 

The latest report of the Director of Public Instruction shows that 
the percentage of scholars to the total population in 1926 was 6*8 males 
and 2 ‘41 females or a percentage total for the province of 4*66. The 
province has one university consisting of two constituent colleges, 
the University College, Rangoon, and the Judson College, Rangoon, and 
an tnteimediate Arts College at Mandalay. For males, there are 149 
hi^ schools with 38,689 pupils, 1,326 middle schools with 126,384 
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papils, 3,684 primary schools with 172,224 pupils and 725 special schools 
with 14,020 pupils. For females there are 259 high schools with 
6,539 pupils, 174 middle schools with 17,656 students, 677 primary 
schools with 36,023 pupils and 31 special schools with 666 pupils. In 
addition to this there are 1H,489 unrecognised institutions with 203,710 
pupils. It may be remarked that the monastic system of education 
takes a very large place in the education of the rural population. 1,184 
of these schools with 69,684 pupils are on the aided list and in addition 
there is a very large number of private monastic schools roughly cal- 
culated at 17,398 with 179.210 pupils. From the point of view' of the 
Education Department these schools are of no great value in the strict 
educational sense but it cannot be denied that they contribute very 
largely to the literacy of the i»ravince. Thus the census figures for 1921 
sliow* an average proportion of literacy over the age of ten as 576 for males 
in Burma in every thousand as compared with 161 in India, and 123 
females in Burma as against 23 1 ii India. It is to be feared how'ever that, 
as in India, the bulk of the pupils go very little further than standard II. 
In these circimistances the possibility of introducing agricultural teaching 
into the ordinary schools of Burma seems very remote despite the higher 
general standard of literacy in the province. There has, in fact, been no 
attempt at teaching agriculture in ordinary schools beyond an experi- 
ment with school gardening which failed in its object because it w'as 
regarded as a vocational subject and not merely as an effort to introduce 
some pleasant variety into the school curriculum. As a college of 
agriculture has only recently been opened in the province, no serious 
attempt has yet been made to tackle the question of agricultural 
education in other institutions. 

The total expenditure on education in 1925-26 was Es. 1,72,41,698, 
nearly 27 lakhs of rupees more than in 1924-25. Of this Es. 78,06,450 
was met from pro'dneial funtls, Bs. 17,46,800 from local funds and 
Es. 7,34,906 from municipal funds. The balance is met from fees, funds 
of the Federated Shan States, and payments by missions or managers 
on account of their share in the maintenance of schools which receive 
grants-in-aid. It may be remarked that over fifty per cent of the 
expenditure showm under local funds was contributed by provincial 
revenues. As in othe; provinces of India, education is a matter in 
which the local legislature takes the keenest interest and progress both 
in expenditure and in the raising of the standard will be rapid. 

11. CO-OPERATION. 

The co-operative movement is one of great importance and the 
statistics of the movement may be of interest. At the end of June 1926, 
there were 5,383 societies of all kinds with a total membership of 
147,264. The total amount of working capital, excluding sale and 
insurance societies, was Rs. 4,74,83,833 and the total expenditure on 
management Es. 16,48,436. During the last few years, there has been 
a considerable weedii^ out of unsatisfactory societies and the number of 
societies and of members shows some reduction over the last four years. 

MO y ^17 — 3 
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Tlie apex institution of the movement is the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Linoited, with headquarters at Mandalay and 
branches at Eangoon, Thaton and Bassein. The capital of the bank 
is made up of shares of Bs. 100 each held by individual shareholders 
and shares of Bs. 100 held by constituent societies and the capital of 
the bank at the close of the financial year 1926 was Es. 6,61.640. 
Fixed deposits are received from the public at rates of interest which 
are varied according oo the requirements of the bank, but run about 
SJ, 6, 7 and per cent for one, two, three or four year deposits. 
The bank at the close of the financial year 1926 held fixed deposits 
of Bs. 85,62,002. An important source of jfinance also are the deposits 
in its saving bank section which undoubtedly have induced a spirit 
of thrift among the people. In addition, certain co-operative societies 
also deposit their reserve or surplus funds in the provincial hank end 
over 7i lakhs were made available from these sources during the year. 
The bank has investments in Government paper of over 33| lakhs. The 
provincial bank as the apex bank of the system provides flnid reserves 
for all district banks, town banks and urban societies which seek its 
assistance and its branch banks at Eangoon, Thaton and Bassein 
undertake the duty of financing credit societies in their local area and 
also of attracting local capital. 

In addition to the provincial bank, there are 23 central banks which 
perform for small areas the functions of the provincial bank from 
which, if local supplies of capital arc not ample, they can obtain funds. 
Omitting money lent by societies of one class to societies of another 
dass, the net amount of working capital in these central banks was at 
the end of June 1926 Bs, 49,80,225 and they showed a profit on working 
of Es. 1,29,191. 

As in other provinces, the most important and most numerous class of 
society are the primary agricultural societies of which there were at the 
end of June 1926, 3,919 pure credit societies, 111 tenancy co-partnership 
and credit and 2 land mortgage 60 cieties. These credit societies are of 
course the base of the whole movement and engage most of the time of the 
administrative staflE. Primary credit societies have a total membership 
of 87,781 and a share capital of Es. 37,57,386. The profit for the year 
amounted to Es. 3,59,420. The average loan at the end of the year under 
report was Es, 197. Above these primary societies are unions for super- 
vision and guarantee numbering 569. These exercise supervision, 
inspection and primary audit. 

In comparison with credit societies, progress in other directions has not 
been great. For instance there are only 21 purchase and sales societies 
(agricultural) and 6 non-agricultural. There are 6 agricultural produc- 
tion societies and 3 non-agricultural production societies. There are 
396 cattle insurance societies, confined entirely to five districts in Upper 
Bmraa, but it cannot be said that they are very active. It is in district 
agricultural and co-operative associations and union group boards that 
the link between co-operation and agriculture is strongest and it is the 
policy of the Agricultural Department to run private seed farms by the 
agency of co-operative societies and their members. Some success haa 



been achieved in Upper Burma where a considerable amount of seed and 
implements have been distributed through co-operative societies, and 
private seed farms have been established which are run by co-operative 
societies and their members. In Lower Burma progress is slower but 
the principle is gaining in popularity and the Agricultural Department 
look to the Co-operative Department for great assistance in the matter 
of runing seed farms and in the distribution of che approved products 
of the Agricultural Department. The link between the officers of the two 
departments is close and, as the Agricultural Department supplies the 
material, the Co-operative Department will be in a position to assist in its 
wider distribution. From the statistics given, it cannot be said that 
co-operation has made any very marked impression in Burma as a whole. 
It is doubtful if more than live per cent of the total population who 
might become co-operators have as yet joined the movement. 

12. COJLMUNICATIONS AND MAEKETING. 

The physical features of the province have been the principal factors 
in shaping the systems of internal communication as these have been 
progressively developed. The general conformation of the country is 
that of river valleys separated from each other by great mountain ranges 
and these naturally present considerable obstades to the construction 
of a general network of roads or of railways such as is possible in the great 
plains of India. The rivers have been the dominating factor and the 
tendency therefore has been for trade to establish itseS most firmly in 
those areas possessing natural means of communication by water. In 
fact, it has been pointed out that only ten of the thirty-eight district 
headquarters cannot be reached at all times of the year by ocean steamers 
or river launch. When the British occupied Burma there were practically 
no roads in the accepted sense of the term, but only jungle tracks and 
such roads as were constructed in the early days of the British occupation 
were designed mainly to link up posts on the frontier with district head- 
quarters. The first road of any importance was constructed in 1861 
from Myede in the Thayetmyo district through Prome to Paungde, and 
ten years later it was continued to Eangoon. When in 1874-77 a metre 
gauge railway was constructed along this road to connect Prome with 
Eangoon, a new road was necessitated parallel to the railway. Simul- 
taneously a road between Pegu and Eangoon was constructed and its 
continuation to Toungoo was contemplated. But with the construction 
of the railway to Toungoo in 1885 the scheme was abandoned and atten- 
tion was devoted to the construction of feeder roads. A road was also 
started from Moulmein, the ultimate terminus of which was contemplated 
as Ye, but this road has never been completed. Moulmein is now con- 
nected with Ye by a railway. 

The annexation of Upper Burma diverted expenditure from com- 
municaidons in Lower Burma to the provision of roads for military 
requirements in the upper province, and frontier troubles led to the 
construction of numerous roads on the frontier. Fortunately, however, 
railway construction has kept pace with the general development of 
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the province, and the line from Eangoon to Mandalay was opened in 
1889. An ext^^nsion from Sagaing on the west bank of the Irrawaddy to 
Mvitkyina was begun in 1890 and opened in 1899. The requirements of 
the delta were met by the construction between 1873 and 1900 of three 
canals to connect the creeks at the mouths of the Irrawaddy, Rangoon, 
Pegu and Sittang rivers to provide inland waterways for country boats. 
Of these the Twante Canal is the most important. It has been widened 
and improved and is freely used by rice traffic while the Pegu-Sittang 
Canal now mainly is utilised by timber rafts. The third canal, the Sittang- 
Kyaikto, has become inoperative since the construction of the railway 
to Martaban. To sum up, at the beginning of the present century the 
communications of Burma consisted of about 1,100 miles of metre gauge 
railway line and 8,000 noiles of roads of all classes in addition to the inland 
waterways. Within recent years, there has been a great advance in 
railway construction and the mileage is now approaching 2,000. Rangoon 
is connected by railway with Moulmein, Bassein, Mandalay, Myingyan, 
Heho in the Southern Shan States, Hsipaw and Lashio in the Northern 
Shan States, with Myitkyinain the extreme ‘North and with the Lower 
Chindwin district. There are now about 10,000 miles of roads. 
The great difficulty in the maintenance of roads in Burma is the scarcity 
of metal in Lower Burma and the rapid deterioration of timber 
bridges which were used in the earlier days. A special sub-committee 
appointed in 1920 to examine road proposals for the province recom- 
mended an expenditure of no less than eight crores of rupees and these 
recommendations have been accepted by the local Government. The 
general financial situation also has considerably curtailed development 
and a great deal more expenditure has been incurred on maintenance and 
repairs than on original works. This may be seen from the fact that 
for the decade ending 1910 the average yearly expenditure on roads was 
only 18 lakhs for original works and 21 *2 lakhs for repairs and for the 
decade ending 1920, 18 • 8 lakhs for original works and 33 lakhs for repairs. 
In 1919, 75 lakhs were specially allowed for expenditure during the 
next three years on road improvements and in 1922 Rs. 244 lakhs 
wore earmarked from the profits derived from the rice control scheme 
to be spent in conferring permanent benefits on tJtie agriculturists 
of the province. 

Since 1923 a Communications Board, which has been given powers 
of administration, was formed for the province and since then there 
has been a distinct forward movement in the matter of communications. 
It has considered 241 projects and approved of work estimated to cost 
467 lakhs. The most important work sanctioned is the programme 
of trunk road construction which is to be completed in 1931. An 
important link in this chain of trunk roads is a bridge across the Irrawaddy 
at Sagaing, and it is understood that the sanction of the Grovemment 
of India has now been accorded to its construction. This will huV up 
the east and west banks of the Irrawaddy. Since the appointment 
of the Communications Board the expenditure for the seven years finding 
1926-27 has increased to an average of 43 lakhs on original works and 
43 '5 lakhs on repairs. The expenditure for 1926-27 on provincial m ai n 
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roads alone has been 67*2 lakhs on original works and 38*9 lakhs on 
repairs. Of the 10,000 miles of road in the province, 6,000 are main 
roads which are maintained by the local Government and 4,000 miles 
are maintained by local authorities as district roads. Up till 1923 
the Public Works Department was responsible for the maintenance of 
district roads, but since the passing of the Burma Rural Self-Govern- 
ment Act, this responsibility rests with district councils or with deputy 
commissioners in areas excluded from this Act, Where local authorities 
have not an adequate. stafE and plant, the Public Works Department 
undertakes maintenance of the roads. It is estimated that to maintain 
these district roads at their present standard Rs. 27|- lakhs is required 
annually and to this the local Government makes a contribution of 17 
lakhs. In order to prevent works being carried out by any district 
council which are beyond the financial caj^acity of such district council 
to maintain, the local Government has limited the capital expenditure 
on district roads to Rs. lakhs per annum and contributes the 
funds for other approved works which are carried out by the Public 
Works Department. 

In common with other provinces of India, the advent of the motor-car 
is making itself felt in Burma and the number of motor vehicles imported 
into Burma during 1926 was no less than 2,664. Wherever a road 
permits of it, motor bus services financed ]>rivately are immediately 
started to connect the surrounding villages with the nearest town, steamer 
or railway station. 

It may be of interest to note the principle that is being followed in 
the construction of new main roads. TiTiere possible these follow the 
general alignment of established cart tracks, but when they run in the 
same direction as a railway they are generally constructed within two 
miles of the line and parallel with it, now on one side, now on the other, 
and crossing the railway at the principal towns or at suitable points 
about every tenth mile. They thus form lateral feeders to which sub- 
sidiary feeder roads of reasonable length may be constructed on either 
side of the railway to connect with the principal stations, and without 
such subsidiary feeders having to pass over or under the line. Main 
roads are from 22 to 24 feet broad, the central 12 feet being metalled 
with stone, and permanent bridges are now being put in with a 16 feet 
broad roadway capable of taking a weight of 12 tons. The cost of 
construction varies from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000 per mile according 
to whether stone and laterite are obtainable locally and the cost of 
maintenance varies from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 5,000 per mile. Under the 
direction of the Communications Board and subject to the possibility 
of providing finance, an extensive programme of road construction in 
all districts on a definite plan has been initiated and is being rapidly 
pushed forward. 

Marketing 

Marketing in Burma presents no particular features. The chain is 
from the small village broker to the local dealer residing in the surrounding 
markets and milling centres and thence to the small local mill or Jhe 



large rice Tnilk in Eangoon- Formerly, it was the custom for these 
large Rangoon mills to give advances to their brokers to enable them to 
purchase paddy in bulk but it is understood that this custom has now 
been discontinued. 

When a cultivator has threshed and winnowed his paddy, he sets 
aside enough to pay his land revenue if he is a landowner or his rent 
if he is a tenant. He then pays his hired labour and any advances 
he may have taken towards the expense of raising the crop under disposal. 
He then sets aside his wunsa or the amount which he calcdates 
will be necessary for his domestic purposes for the year and the remainder 
he holds ready for sale. Ji a small man, he deals with the local village 
broker who arranges for its transport to the large broker at the local 
railway station or river siding. The ruling prices in Rangoon are generally 
well loiown in paddy producing tracts and the cultivator seeks, by 
bargaining with the broker, to obtain a price as closely approximating 
to the Rangoon level as the broker may be willing to concede. Another 
matter of dispute is the basket with which the paddy is measured, for 
the basket varies from village to village in the most extraordinary degree 
even within a radius of five miles. As a rule, however, an amicable settle- 
ment is arrived at and there are few cases of serions dispute. Occasionally, 
the cultivator gets the advantage of carting his own paddy for which 
he is paid cart hire* 

When the paddy has reached the large broker various things may 
happen. If the broker is not working in direct arrangement with a 
Rangoon mill he may store it in his own godowns for a rise in the market. 
Large ranges of these buildings will be seen at all the principal railway 
stations and at many of the river sidings in Burma. If he adopts this 
policy he can hold the crop for a rise in price, or, in other words, speculate 
on the market. If he does not incline to speculation he can dispose of 
the paddy at once to the numerous local small rice mills which within 
recent years have sprung up in formidable numbers all over the delta 
or he may forward it at once to the large rice mill in Rangoon. The 
produce of the small mills either finds its way to Upper Burma or is sold 
in the neighbourhood of the mill or it may be sent after milling to Ran- 
goon where it is handled both by the brokers and by the large shippers, 
in the latter case being frequently re-nulled. Another industry which has 
sprang up within recent years and which is znainly in the hands of the 
inoall millers is the parboiling of rice for the Madras and Ceylon 
markets. 

The bulk of the crop, however, is dealt with by large milla in the ports 
of Akyab, Basseiu, Moulmein and Rangoon. These milla classify paddy 
by the somewhat artificial distinction of rail and river paddy which so 
far as they are concerned merdy means the route by which the paddy 
arrives, although in actual fact there is a slight difEerence in the quality 
and class of paddy carried by the different routes. Rail paddy, as a 
rule, is a short-lived variety and slightly inferior to the boat paddy, 
which IB a long-lived variety. This latter has the advantage that it has 
genecalfy been put strai^t from the threshing floor or river si diTig intQ 
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the paddy boats and is therefore cleaner and has suffered less from 
adulteration. 

All the large rice mills have their sidings or jetties and at these the 
paddy is delivered to the mill from the railway or from the country boat. 
In Eangoon the method of purchase is on the basis of a 9 gallon basket 
weighing 46 lb., a bonus being given for weight in excess of 46 lb. and 
a proportionate cut if the paddy wdghs less than 46 lb. There are 
numerous complaints of collusion between the weighmen, the broker 
and the tally clerk but these are not serious. It may be remarked that a 
considerable amount of skill can be exercised in measuring paddy as 
paddy lightly dropped from a height into the weighing basket may 
weigh considerably less, bulk for bulk, than does a basketful closely 
filled and pressed down, but the paddy seller as a rule is no fool and is 
quite capable of looking after his own interests. There are of course 
numerous cases of theft from wagons or boat& while in transit or while 
stored on the threshing fl.oor and at railway sidings, but this is a feature 
by no means peculiar to Burma. There are also constant complaints 
of the lack of supply of railway trucks but, as a rule, the railway adminis- 
tration does all it can to deal with the crop at the rush period. 

The marketing of cotton is not quite so satisfactory. As a rule, this 
crop is grown by a small cultivator who is generally in financial difficul- 
ties. In some cases, i£ his debts are considerable he finances his agricul- 
tural operations on credit and on the arrangement that he repays in 
when the crop is plucked. Naturally not much is left to him 
by the time his crop matures. If his indebteiiess is not so acute and if 
he can finance himself until the picking season he may still have to have 
recourse to the village trader for money to tide him over and here again 
the arrangement is to repay the cash loan in Tcapas at a fixed market 
price. TMs fixed price, it is to be feared, is generally in favour of the 
trader and the price must cover the interest on the loan and the risk 
taken. It is oidy in rare cases where a cultivator can refuse financial 
help altogether that he gets the full benefit of his crop. 

These arrangements have far-reachiog effects, not the least of which 
is the agricultural disability created. Instead of being able to keep 
their best seed, these cultivators have to band over their whole crop to 
the trader and to buy back from him any seed which he likes to supply. 
As a result, it is seed of bad germination and mixed seed that comes 
back to the cultivator and the efforts of the Agricultural Department to 
improve the crop are, for that reason, handicapped. It is unfortunate 
that in cotton there is no free market. The cultivator is, in the first 
place, in the hands of the trader who does not deal with large ginneries 
direct but works through a broker and thus there is a long chain between 
the field and the mill, which militates both against the cultivator and 
against the efforts of the Agricultural Department to improve his 
crop. The Agricultural Department has attempted to open cotton 
markets as recommended by the Indian Cotton Committee, but it is 
understood that no great success has so far been achieved. 

The other commercial crop of importance is groundnut and the 
eccentricities of this market are graphically described by Mr, Chalmers, 
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Development Commissioner, in a memorandiun submitted to the 
Commission from which the following is an extract : — 

'' The cultivator in marketing this crop is less well organised than in 
the two crops already discussed. The main markets are on the river 
bank from Pakokku to Allanmyo. The Magwe market, which is probably 
the worst from the cultivator’s point of view% may be taken as a sample 
of tJic seller’s experience in disposing of his crop. The cultivator arrives 
in Magwe — ^generally overnight in order to save his cattle travelling in 
the heat of the day — ^he puts up at the compound of his broker and early 
in the morning the local buyer appears on his bicycle and bargaining 
begins. The buyer examines the consignment and depreciates it as much 
as possible ; the broker, if he is honest, holds a brief for the cultivator, — 
by repute he seldom is — his bias is towards the buyer with whom he has 
many transactions, whereas he sees the seller but once a year. If a 
bargain is struck, the cart of nuts is chalked, and proceeds to the buyer’s 
godown or dump. Here the usual chicanery takes place. The nuts 
are delivered on a weight cum volume basis. The baskets vary consider- 
ably at the various stations. The Eangoon basket is supposed to 
weigh 25 lb. and the prices advices are on a F. A. Q. standard. 
The buyer’s measurer takes over on a Magwe basket heaped, which 
normally w^eighs 37 lb. If tbe Rangoon quotation is, say, Rs. 180 
per 100 baskets the Mag-we buyer adds to this fifty per cent to cover the 
basket difference, and deducts Rs. 50 the freight charge to Rangoon to 
get a starting price ; whatever he is below this is gain — gain of a perfectly 
legitimate kind : but it is at this point that the cultivator is skinned. 
From time to time a basket is weighed and should it fall below 37 lb. a cut 
is made on the price of the consignment. 17o bonus is gven for an excess 
in weight as in the case of paddy. The basket is heaped up wdth nuts 
and may be pressed dowm or shaken. In the latter the weight may go 
up as high as 40 lb. per basket, and the loss be as much as eight per cent 
of his crop. The nuts spilled are the perquisite of the measurer ; in 
a morning’s weighing this may amount to something considerable as 
any ‘ broken basket ’ is also his. 

The cultivator is but a child in the hands of the broker and the measurer. 
If he attempts to adulterate his nuts with husk or shell, he is caught out 
when the basket is weighed, and the cut is sufficient to cover the buyer’s 
probable loss. Shingle added is easily detected. Watering when the nuts 
have to travel a long w-ay so that there is time to absorb it, and steam- 
ing for quick absorption of weight are resorted to ; but the buyer and 
measurer meets this every day and can soon detect ‘ doctored ’ nuts. 
These are the difficulties of the cultivator when the deal is on the straight. 
What are his chances when the broker takes secret commission, the mea- 
surer is a rogue, and the weight false ? For the present indifferent methods 
the cultivator has himself in part to blame. He has but to organise and 
ho can dictate his own terms provided they are reasonable. He coxild, 
if he had sufficient intelligence, less suspicion, and any power to combine, 
market his produce in an open market, where prices would be known 
daily on advice from Rangoon, sell by weight which is the best test of 
good nuts, unless we are going to test for oil content and have proper 
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stamped scales and a neutral weighman. Until this is done there can be 
little improvement in the market conditions. To summarise : the ideal 
vre ought to struggle for is : — 

(1) an open market with daily market prices published (elimination 

of the broker) ; 

(2) sale by weight with a bonus for consignments over F. A. Q : 

(3) genuine w'eighment by neutral tallymen. 

The first tw'‘o can be accomplished if the cultivator through his societies 
will combine ; but strange to say Magwe district is one of the areas where 
co-operation has not taken hold. 

The third is a difficulty, as honesty is a rare quality, and where it doea 
exist it is apt to be destroyed by the seller or buyer bribing the man 
appointed to give them a square deal. 

The cultivator has been done so often, that he is a bundle of suspicions : 
the better the plan de\ ised for his good, the more suspicious he becomes : 
the fact that he cannot detect a catch in a good scheme only confirms him 
in his belief of the cmming used to invent it. He will in most cases have 
none of it ; if he does come in, he comes in with the intention of perverting 
it at the earliest opportunity. Arcadia only exists in the imagination 
of the poets. The agriculturist enjoys ‘ dim ^ practice so long as he 
is not the victim. Buying by weight is steadily gaining in favour and the 
other riverine markets have adopted it. Magwe will in time follovr. The 
question of freight has not been examined : but Es. 50 for the freight of 
about If tons of nut from Magwe to Eangoon appears to be excessive ^ 
the crop is a bulky one and take^. up much space. The Myingyan method 
of dealing with the nut is more economical. The oil is pressed, the shell 
burned, and the cake resulting is in the best form for transport. The oil 
can be disposed of in the province, and the cake exported for cattle-feed. 
Perhaps the line of advance here is the small mill ; but the difficulty is 
to deal with the by-product, the cake in a small unit : it means expensive 
hydraulic presses and good marketing facilities for the oil and cake if 
the venture is to be a success.” 

With regard to the marketing of cattle, this also is somewhat haphazard 
and there are no real stock markets in the province. As has been pointed 
out, the dry zone is the great breeding centre of Burma and the animals 
from this area are drifted do%vn the river on rafts, marched down by road 
or conveyed by train to Low^er Burma. There is a kind of cattle market 
at Allanmyo in the Thayetmyo district on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
and this has attained some reputation and is fairly successful. Should 
sales not be effected there, the cattle continue their march south to 
Paungde in the Prome district where a considerable business is also done. 
Pyawbwe in the Yamethin district is also a large cattle dealing centre 
where many cultivators go to buy their supplies, but the markets are 
not organised or controlled. The ordinary vendor of cattle^s the cattle 
breeder who has his own stock to dispose of, buys a few^ from his neigh- 
bours or is entrusted with the sale of others and starts off on his march 
southward selling as he goes. The other dealers are large buyers from 
Lower Burma who go to cattle breeding centres buying from village to 
village and on their return disposing of the animals in their own local 
MO Y 317 — i 
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^reas in Lower Burma. It may be remarked that a considerable number 
of cattle also come in to the more eastern districts of the province from 
Siam and the French States. 

13. LOCAL SELF-GOVEENMBNT. 

Local self-government in the sense in which it is known in other parts 
-of India only came into effect with the passing by the local legislature in 
1921 of the Burma Eural Self-Government Act. This enactment pro- 
vides the basis for the education of the rural population in the responsi- 
bilities of representative institutions by transferring the administration 
of local matters outside municipalities, including vernacular education, 
from purely official control to elected councils and boards, such local 
bodies being, as far as possible, neither assisted nor controlled by govern- 
ment officers. Prior to this the only suggestions of local self-government 
in the accepted sense were municipalities of which, as a rule, the deputy 
commissioner was president with an official or non-official vice-president 
and in the smaller towns, town committees. Outside these areas rural 
administration was regulated by the Burma Village Act administered 
by village headmen and village committees. Prior to its amendment 
in 1924 the village headman was practically all-powerful within his 
village tract, but since that date some of his powers have been trans- 
ferred to a village committee, especially in connection with the trial of 
civil and criminal cases. Under the Act, it is the duty of the headman 
to report certain matters to the officer in charge of the nearest police 
station, for instance, the arrival in his village of any suspected criminal, 
the committing of or the intention to commit various major offences, 
the occurrence under suspicious circumstances of any death in his 
village tract and any matter likely to affect the maintenance of order. 
His main duty however is the collection of the revenue of his tract and 
the general supervision of his village. Eules have been made under 
this Act prescribing the duties of the headmen of village tracts in 
respect of contagious or infectious diseases among human beings and 
it is also under this Act that are defined the duties of the headman and 
residents of a \dllage tract in respect of the prevention and suppression 
of cattle disease. These undoubtedly have formed a very powerful 
assistance to the Veterinary Department. 

With regard to the Burma Eural Self-Government Act, 1921, this Act 
provides first for the creation of circle boards and secondly for district 
councils. So far, however, the only functions definitely assigned to 
circle boards are the election of members to the district councils and the 
submission of an annual statement of their requirements and estimates 
of expenditure for the coming financial year. Other functions can be 
exercised only on the transfer of any matter by the district councils under 
Section 53 of the Act and, in general, district councils have made no 
complete delegation of the control and administration of any matters 
to the circle boards. A further delegation would be from circle boards 
to village committees which are contemplated in the Burma Village Act 
as amended in 1924, but since the circle, boards have had no functions 
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^delegated to them which they can delegate in turn to village committees 
under Section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, these 
committees cannot yet take any place in the scheme of rural self- 
government as dealt with in the Act. And indeed so little has been 
delegated to circle boards that they are practically moribund. 

It is too early as yet to say what success will attend these councils 
as they only really came into effect at the end of 1923, but there is no 
d.oubt that at present they are suffering from lack of trained secretaries, 
engineers and other staff, while the inexperience of the members is also 
an obstacle to rapid advance. It thus follow^s that in the meantime a 
large number of duties are performed as they were before the introduction 
of the Act, for instance, \ullage headmen continue to have duties in 
respect of public health and the health of cattle in subordination to the 
district officers of Government and independent of the new local bodies 
and the Public Works Department does a considerable amount of their 
road construction and maintenance. These difficulties, how'ever, are 
merely temporary and will disappear as experience is gained. 

The total provincial contributions to district councils during 1925-26 
was Rs, 31,04,279. Of this total Rs. 15,93,209 was for education and 
Rs. 16,11,070 for general purposes*. The total receipts of district councils 
(excluding revenue, balance and debt) were Rs. 81,58,687 and their 
payments (excluding debt) Rs. 71,97,306. 

14. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

As a rule, the Burman is vigorous, healthy and active; and 
although rice is the staple food the population does not suffer from the 
deficiency of diet which seems to depress other rice-eating groups of 
India. This is probably due to the fact that his diet is varied and that, 
even in the poorest household, salt fish forms an integral part of the 
food ration. In addition, a very large amount of country vegetables 
and roots are consumed, while the fact that the preparation of the raw 
paddy in the village hullers does not lead to high polishing or the removal 
of nutritive portions of the rice probably contributes to the soundness of 
the diet. In the more congested parts of Lower Burma, however, 
the very large influx of Indian immigrants, who in 1925-26 numbered 
no less than 408,464, tends by the somewhat lower standard of living 
of these immigrants to depress the average level of nutrition, while there 
is no doubt that by this same agency a considerable amount of disease 
is introduced and spread. That the Burman is on the whole better 
fed than the other races of India may be inferred from the expectation 
of life figures which were worked out for the 1911 census ; these 
enquiries gave an expectation of life for a Burman male as 31|- years and 
for a female 32J years, figures which are only approached by Madras 
where the expectancy of iSe for males is 26 and females over 27J. In 
other provinces the figure is about 21. Added to this is the fact that, 
except in the largest cities, there is very little congestion of population 


* Of this sum Rs. 10,93,632 was for public works, Rs. 2,35,696 for public health and 
Rs. 2,39,146 lor medical purposes. 



as Burma is much underpopulated, the average density of population, 
per S( 3 [uare mile being only 68, the next province being the Central 
Provinces with 139 to the square mile, rising to no less than 608 persona 
to the square mile in Bengal. 

Burma is subject to diseases similar to those which work havoc in 
India and amongst the most important of these and by far the dominating 
disease is fever in one form or another. When we consider that for six 
months of the year, the delta of Lower Burma is practically entirely 
under water and thatfor months afterwards shallow pools are left scat- 
tered about rhe country — most suitable breeding grounds for mosquitoes — 
it is not to be wondered at that a large number of the population are 
constant victims to malaria. This liability to malaria undoubtedly 
reduces the working efidoiency of a large part of the rural population.. 
Plague is now more or less established in the province, principally in 
Eangoon from which it is liable to be disseminated up-country. Cholera 
outbreaks are frequent and there is a considerable amount of small-pox.. 
Hookworm disease is also unfortunately present, though so far it has 
not proved serious. 

As regards hygiene, the Burman is by habit scrupulously clean and. 
the houses are as a rule also kept in a tidy and orderly manner. There* 
is, however, a tendency to carelessness in the village surroundings and 
the general custom of keeping the cattle in villages at night as a protection 
against cattle theft does not tend to improve matters. Wells and 
drinking tanks are apt to be neglected and the ideas of rural hygiene may 
be said to be of the most primitive. It may be remarked, however, that 
as in the delta the population lives in houses surrounded by water 
for a considerable part of the year, it is not easy to attend to matters 
of village hygiene though it may also be hoped that the thorough cleansing- 
with water which the villages receive during this period may do some- 
thing to remove accumulations of filth and refuse. 

Within recent years, the Public Health Department in Burma has» 
been very substantially strengthened and during the year 1926-26 the 
total amount spent in the province on civil sanitary works was Rs. 64 * 32 
lakhs, of which Rs. 18 * 64 lakhs were devoted to water supply and Rs. 19 * 8 
lakhs to conservancy. In the towns and municipalities the percentage- 
of income spent on conservancy was 6 * 01 and on water supply 6 • 87 and 
the total expenditure on sanitary works was Rs. 49,72,000. But the 
department is by no means strong enough to deal with the great problems 
of the country. At present it consists only of the Director with two 
assistant directors, and in most districts the civil surgeon combines with, 
his duties as medical officer those of district health officer. Recently 
sixteen Burman sub-assistant surgeons have been placed at the disposal 
of the Public Health Department but this number must be very much 
increased if any impression is to be made on the province. A Public 
Health Institute has been opened in Rangoon and doubtless, with this 
provision for training, the staff of district health officers in due- 
course be largely increased. 

In conclusion,, it may be remarked that very considerable improve- 
ment has been effected in the sanitary condition of some of the larger* 
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riverine towns of tte delta by raising tbeir level. This has been effect- 
ed by pumping up sand by dredgers from the adjacent rivers. In 
some cases this has been accompanied by a new lay out of the towns 
and in these areas the general health has been materially improved. 

While the expansion of medical relief has gone on rapidly and there 
is now practically one medical institution for every 794 square miles of 
country and for every 45,000 of the population, these schemes hardly 
touch the needs of the rural population as the hospitals are in the main 
located in the towns. A scheme has, therefore, been dravrn up by which 
private practitioners and retired sub-assistant surgeons are given a 
subsidy of from Es. 50 to Es. 125 per month provided they will settle 
and practise in smaller towns where no hospitals or dispensaries exist. 
At present 13 such practitioners have settled down to practice, appa- 
rently with considerable success, and arrangements are being made to 
extend this scheme and obtain more medical men on these terms. 
In time it is hoped that by this arrangement modern medicine will be 
brought within the reach of a greater part of the population, at present 
dependent on the indigenous Burmese medical practitioners who, as in 
almost every country, have a large following. Government has devoted 
its attention to this type of practitioner and schemes for training have 
been originated which will enable him to bring to his indigenous theory 
of medicine at least the principles of cleanliness, asepsis and the 
application of antiseptics. 
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Most of the plant-breeding work falls on the Deputy Directors as 
the subiect is too wide to be dealt with by one Economic Botanist at the 
College. On the whole, I consider the present system satisfactory except 
that*the training in plant-breeding given at the vaiious agricultuial insti- 
tutions in Europe is not sufficient to enable Deputy Directors to begin 
straightaway on their ari-ivaL Most of them have to learn the methods 
on the spot. 

In the case of the planting industiy, I consider that this should pay 
for its owrf research by an increase m the exiiort duty on rubber. I uncler- 
stand that the Development Commissioner is .making proposals to this 
effect. 

(n) Up to date there has been no veterinary research worth the 
name in this Province. Government has recently, however, endeavoured 
to "recruit "two ' research 'officei‘s, ' one for cattle and one for elephants 
These officers, if recruited, will woik at the new Veterinary College at 
Insein. There is, I consider, a great field for veterinary researdi in 
Burma. The laboratory provision at the new college at Insein should ho 
sufficient for the present. 

(6) I wish to refer here to the manner in which so inueli of the tune of 
research officers has to be taken up in teaching duties. I w^ould willingly 
see research and teaching completely- seiiarated. This, however, is scarcely 
]>ractical politics at the present moment and the only way out of tlie 

difficulty IS to provide the superior officers concerned with as strong an 
assistant teaching staff as possible- 
(c) I suggest the following: — 

(1) Research into the possible economic value of wild plants. T 

believe that in a Pioviiice with so much waste land and forest land as 
Burma there are still many wild plants vhich could, be domesticated and 
init to use, and that theie are many wild pi‘oducts of which an examinaliion 
with lefereiice to their industrial value would be useful. 

(2) Research into the cold storage of Indian and Burma fruits 

Fruits like the mango, mangosteen, UtcJn, mpochlla and others would, it is 
certain, find a ready market in Europe if they could he shipped there 
without being damaged Even in tlie case of the internal markets these 
usually exhibit a period of glut- followed by a long period of scarcity. This 
IS the kind of leseaicU that the centivil station at Pusa might ]>rofifcahly 
take up, 

(8) Research into the prevention of insect attack on shij) lioard. 

The damage done yearly must ho very groat. IMiere is one type of bean 
of fine eating quality giown in Burma which cannot be exported for this 
reason* Wliat is required here is the collaboration of the experts of the 
Agricultural Depaitment with somo shipping company. 

•(4)- Research into the curing of the tobacco crop. At piosenl Indian 
and Burma tobacco is of such poor miality that it cannot be marketed in 
the British Isles. The last Board of Agiicnltnre held at Piisa considered 
this matter and made proposals. 

(5) Horticultural research has not in. the past received the attention 
it merits. A horticultural section should he opened at Pusa 

Question 2. — ^AanrouiiTUKAJi Education. — (i) AgiicuHiiral education in 
Burma is provided for by — 

(1) the Agricultural College at Mandalay which is mainly occupied 
in training staff for the - Agricultui*al Department; 

(2) an agncultural middle school conducted by the American Baptist 
Mission at Pyinmana and subsidised by Government. This is an attempt 
tp, combine agncultuj*al mstruction with the ordinary cuiTiculum of 
standards fifth to eighth. The school has at present about sixty pupils 
and the fi.rst batch has just graduated. It is too early yet to state whether 
tliis kind of. school is likely to have any vocational usp or not and the 
enterprise must he regarded for the present as an experiment. 

Instruction to adult cultivators is given at most of the central 
farms of the department. Up till now this has been purely practical and 
conducted by the superintendent of the farm in rather a haphazard manner. ' 
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Keceutly, however, an attempt has been made to systematise it by the 
creation of farm schools with a graduate m charge of each and two of 
these with about ten pupils in each have now been started as an ex^ien- 
mental measure at the central fanns at Hmawbi and Mahlaing. The 
couise is for one season only and small stipends are paid. I think that 
this t3^pe of school, if it could be extended to the villages, -has decided 
possibilities. 

M The only incentive at present for lads to study agriculture is the 
liope 01 getting a post of some kind. ftUideuts of the Agricultural College 
who are successful in the final examination are all practically certain of 
getting posts in the deiiartinent and the graduates of the Pyinmana 
Agricultural School appear to be also quite keen to get fieldmen^s posts 
111 the department or other Govern men t i>osts. 

{vLii) I consider natiue study and school iilobs to bo useful aids in the 
development of intelligence and therolore very useful adjuncts to. the 
ordinary hteraiy curriculuni. ] do not think that they have any direct 
vocational value I do nob consider tliab school faniis' would serve any 
useful purpose in bhis Province. Jt their ami is to bo educational that 
aim can be equally well met by the provision of nature study and school 
gardens at xery much le.ss evpenso fl their aim is to be vocational that 
aim can be much better met by the piactical cleinon.stiation work of biie 
Agricultural Depaiiimetib. The two mam objec‘tions winch I see to school 
larms are, firstly their expense and, secondly, difficulty of getting a 
sufficiently laige numbei of iGachei*s qualified to teach anything useful 
connected vrith agriculture. 

(xit) J believe that the method of laim .schools vdiidi we are experi- 
menting with is on the right hues. These schools will give short courses 
in arithmetic, nature study, elements of surveying and practical agriculture, 
the course varying according to the needs of the locality. The idea might 
be extended to continuation schools, run by the ISducation Department or 
Agricultural Department if necessaiy, where msbructioii would be given 
for, say, nine months of the year while during the remaining three months 
the teacher or teachers would tour in the school constituency giving 
lectures, lantern demoustrations, etc. The first thing to be attended to, 
however, is the improvoment of ordinary oleinentavy education. The 
leaching in the Buddhist monasteries is of a very meagre nature and. 
consists mainly in imparbiug the rudiments ol reading and writing. 
Arithmetic and geograx>hy aie either not taught at all or taught badly 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and PiiorACiANUA — (a) The Agricultural 
Department m Buima has made use of the foUoiving methods with, some 
considerable measure of success — 

(1) Actual demonstration on the fields of the cultivators. ^J^his X 
consider to be the best method. 

(2) Holding short courses for cultivators at the* central farms. 

(3) Peripatetic lecturing by the staff. 

(4-) The holding of agncultuial show's. 

I am not in favour of special demonstration farms run by the 
staff of the department because they are always subject to the criticism 
that Government being possessed of better means is capable of doing things 
of which the ordinary cultivator is incapable. It is another matter when 
the people of a village see a piece of work carried out by one of themselves 
with his own bullocks and labour. The impTOvers of British agriculture 
like Coke of Norfolk found this to be true in the England of their time. 

(c) The farm schools mentioned above are meant to give training to 
young men who will go back to their villages with a knowledge of what 
the department is doing and spread that knowledge among their fellow 
villagers. There is no doubt that this method is a useful one and I have 
found it so in the past provided always that the right kind of youth is 
obtained but sometimes the person sent is the ne’er-do-well of the village 
whom the headman is glad to get rid of for the time being. In the past 
we have issued a considerable number of leaflets in the vernacular and the 
staff of the department are encouraged to contribute articles on agricultural 
subjects to Burmese newrspapers. These are all methods capable of yielding 
results. 
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id) In burma w© cau instance — 

(1) the spread of groundnut cultivation from zero to over 400,000 

acies in the last twenty years; 

(2) the complete replacement of the variety of gram previously 

grown, which was badly attacked by a fungus disease, by a new 
variety immune to that disease. The distribution of the new 
vaiiety has also had the effect of increasing the area under 
gram from 62,375 acres in 1921 (the year in which the distri- 
bution of the new variety began) to 199,558 acres in 1926-27; 

(3) the increase of potato cultivation in the Shan States. The value 

of potatoes exported from Rangoon rose from 2.07 lakhs in 
1916-17 to Rs. 20.03 lakhs in 1925-26; 

(4) the spread of improved rice varieties on at least 200,000 awes. 

In all these cases success has been achieved because the new seed 
filled a market want and was a source of immediate profit to the cultivator. 
The novelty was something which he could easily understand and which 
was capable of being brought into his ordinary practice without any extra 
expenditure} of capital. 

, In the particular case of groundnut this plant had been grown in 
various small areas for many years in Upper Burma for internal consumii- 
tion only. Its rise to importance in the economy of the dry zone was 
owing to the opening of ginning factories for cotton which wore equipped 
With machinery originally intended for the extraction of cotton seed oil 
but which it was found could deal with groundnuts as well. The crop 
also is hardier and more drought-resisting than sesamum which it largely 
replaced. 

In the case of giam, the crop is grown on low-lying areas many oi 
which are too flooded during the rains to allow of a crop at that time. 
If the early and late rams both fail, the chance of a crop on these low- 
lying fields, as in certain parts of the Sagaing, Shwebo and other dry zone 
districts, is the cultivator's last hope for the year, his endeavour being to 
get a crop of either wheat or gram. The old gram variety could never bo 
grown for more than one year on the same soil and even in the first year was 
often destroyed by disease. The introduction of the new immune variety 
conferred, therefore, very great benefits on the cultivators in these locali- 
ties: hence the reason for the increase in the area. 

The increase in potato cultivation in the Southern Shan States is due 
to two mam causes, viz., the distribution of new Scotch potato seed from 
the experimental farm at Yawnghwe resulting in thet production of 
potatoes of excellent eating quality much in demand in Calcutta and (2) 
the extension of the railway to Heho in the Myelat area where ihe potatoes 
are grown. 

In the case of paddy varieties, these not only fetch premiums on 
account of quality hut have also been selected for yield. A fair aveiage 
claim for the improvement effected would be Rs. 7-8 per acre, Rs. 3 being 
on account of premium and Rs. 4-8 on account of improved yield. 

Question 4. — ^Adhinistbation (a) The present position is that agri- 
culture is a Transferred Subject in all the Provinces^ and accordingly, 
except in such matters as all-India and inter-provincial legislation, the 
Central' Government has ceased to have any control, administrative or 
executive, over provincial departments. The relationship between the central 
and provincial departments in India is, therefore, somewhat analogous to 
that between the Federal and State departments in the United States of 
America, although the analogy between the two cases should not he pushed 
too far. India is a comparatively poor country while America is the richest 
country in the world Still the American system will repay study and 
is perhaps the best model for our guidance here. 

Following the American system, I would have a strong central depart- 
ment manned by the best recruits available in Europe for whose 
recruitment the present Indian Agricultural Service should be maintained. 
The Pusa Institute should continue and be extended to include extra 
sections on (1) agricultural engineering, (2) horticulture, and (3) economics 
and statistice, while the present section in botany should he enlarged to 
provide sub-sections for each of the more important crops which are of 



all-ludia importance, e.f/., tobacco, cotton and probably rice, I would also 
attach to this section one or more plant explorers who would, as in the 
case ot the United States of America, be allowed to travel to foreign 
countries for the collection ot valuable new crops or new varieties. The 
sections should be engaged not only m research but also in the collection 
and dissemination ot mtormation. The section of economics and statistics 
should prepare a comprehensive Year Book dealing with all aspects ot 
Indian agriculture. This section should also in collaboration with IProvincial 
Governments edit and publish a series of bulletins which would set torth 
in a readable form the salient teatures of Indian agricultural statistics, 
e.p , the variation in the size of the holding, the size ot the woiked area, 
the incidence of population on the soil, etc., from Province to Province. 
The section on engineering should be manned by a first class mechanical 
eiigiiieei with expeiience in agricultuiai engineeiing who would make lull 
reseai'Cihes into the problem ot improving agricultuiai field imiilomcnts and 
designing new ones'. 

The transfer of authority in the Provinces to Ministers of Agiiculture 
has as a corollaiy that the role of the cential cloiiartmeiit m its relation 
to provincial research must be entirely co-operative. Much, however, could 
be accomplished co-operatively on the lines already begun m the case ot 
cotton, sugar and animal husbandry, by the Government ot India lunning 
special stations in the Provinces for ciox^s of aJll-lndia importance. 

The Agricultural Adviser should be retained and his influence and 
authority strengthened by making him a Secretary to Government. The 
Directorship of Pusa should be a separate post, the officer filling it to be 
one who has had provincial experience and who could accordingly act as an 
efficient liaison officer between the central and provincial departments. 
He should not be a merely sedentary sijecialmt appointed on grounds of 
seniority only, but one who has had the experience necessary to visualise 
lirovincial needs and the practical sense to direct expeiiment in fruitful 
directions. 

The central department should have funds and stafl to fill the role 
described above and its staff and work should form models for provincial 
departments. There is good authority for the belief that the scientific 
standard of Pusa has fallen in recent years, and yet during the first fifteen 
years ot its existence its publications were regarded throughout the English 
speaking scientific world as of a veiy high standard. Its former prestige 
should be restored. The necessity for a strong central department has 
never been more apparent than at the present time. 

(c) (i) Both the Agricultural and Veterinary Services in Buima are 
at the present moment understaffed, the former mainly in its subordinate 
grades and the latter in the superior service. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in getting the right type of recruit for the Agricultural 
College, the main cause of the difficulty being that it is not possible to give 
to Agricultural College graduates the same emoluments as they get after 
a course in Forestry, Engineering or Medicine at the University. This 
is due to the fact that our present provincial service has only 19 posts in 
the cadre and therefore must be legarded as a selection grade of the 
subordinate service. College graduates must enter the latter first on a 
pay of Rs. 150 while on probation for two years and Rs. 160 on confiimation, 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 220, and then by increments 
of Rs. 10 to Rs. 300, with an efficiency bar at Rs. 220, while Forest graduates 
are taken directly on to the Provincial Service scale of Rs. 300 — ^25 — 800. 
I consider that the Subordinate Agricultural Service should be made more 
attractive and that ihis should be done by raising the scale of pay to 
that given to members of the Subordinate Civil Service who, although 
their education is not superior to that of agricultural graduates, are on 
a scale of pS'y of Rs. 200 — ^10—300 — 25/4? — 326 — ^25/6 — ^350. If the 
Agricultural Seiwice is to function propei'ly in the future, it will be 
necessary to attract to it the very best type of young Burman, and, as 
the work carries with it Bittle or no reward in the shape of social prestige, 
the pay should certainly be not less than that of the Civil Service. This 
view, I believe, was held by Sir Reginald Craddock. 

There is not at present proper correlation between the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Departments on the one hand and those other departments 
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whicli must also jDlay a part in rural development and betterment, i.e.j 
the Co-operative, Education, Public Health and Irrigation Departments, 
in 1920 tlie post oi Development Oomuiissionei T\as created in Buima, the 
raisoih d^eiie oi: the post being that the occupant, a senior civilian, would 
correlate the activities of those services and deiiartineuts which wore pri- 
imirily concerned witli ruial development, i??.-?., the Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Oo-operative Departments, and support their schemes before Govern- 
ment. i gladly admit that speaking for the Agricultural Department 
propel supiiort has been given in full measure but consider that corrolatjoii 
has been insufficient. In the first place the whole problem was not pi'operly 
envisaged m the beginning, for the Development Commissioner had no control 
over the Education, Public Health and Irrigation Dejiai-tnients and these 
latter are as closoiy concerned with rural matters as the three first mentioned. 
The airaiigement besides is awkward; it places an extra office between the 
heads of the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments (both technical 
departments) and the Ministry with the result that the latter is not in 
direct touch with the heads of these depaitments. In view of this fact the 
heads of these depaitments rightly or wu*ongly consider that in Burma their 
appointments have been made inferior to the corresponding appointment'^ 
in the Inclijin Provinces. I submit that this feeling is bound, sooner or later, 
to give rise to discontent and unrest in the services and to liave an adverse 
effect on their recruitment. The ci*eation of the post of Development Commis- 
sioner also virtually means that a Super-Director of Agriculture and Super- 
Veterinary Adviser have been created and the heads of the two departments 
do not understand why it should be necessary to appoint an officer to 
direct the Director and advise the Advisor if it is not necessary to do so 
in the casei of other technical dejiartinents. There is a further difficulty 
■vvJiKjh has not yet manifested itself. The incumbents v'ho Jiave up till 
now occupied the post of Development Commissioner for tho longest tmic 
have both in the past been Directors of Agriculture and tho smootliness and 
amicability whidi have up to date characterised the relations between them 
and the expert heads have been largely due to the personal factor and also 
to the fact that they had taken xmins to understand the woik of an Agri- 
cultural Department and, what is perhaps more important, to put 
themselves in sympathy with the work and aims of its members, Tlie 
recent change of name from “Development” to “Financial Conmussionei 
(Trans! erred Subjects)” W'ould appear to indicate that the idea of develop- 
ment as one of the functions of the iiost has been given up and that in 
future the appointment will tend to go to the first senior civilian on the 
list who will be unlikely to have the knowledge and insight necessary to 
control technical departments like those of agriculture and veterinary. It 
is doubtless of great convenience to the Minister to have a senior civilian 
at his elbow and no one in either of the technical services concerned can 
possibly object to this; but his proper place, 1 submit, is within the 
Minister's secretariat as first secretary. This arrangement would retain 
all the benefits claimed for the appointment while at the same time it 
would abolish the extra post office (thereby simplifying and expediting 
the despatch of departmental business) and would also restore the amours 
Z>ropre of the technical departments and seiwices concerned. 

To effect correlation we require, if a serious attempt at all-round 
rural betterment is to be made more than an individual appointment, some 
body — board, council or committee — ^is required comprising the heads of 
the Agricultural, Veterinary, Co-operative, Education, Public Health and 
Irrigation Departments in addition to others. It might be called tho 
Board of Rural Development. It should be presided over by one or other 
of the two Ministers. At first its functions might be largely advisory but 
later it might be given a certain amount of financial responsibility and 
undertake the control of grants or loans for schemes of rural development. 

(c) (it) S (in) There are two localities in Burma more or less isolated 
at present, viz., the Provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim. The latter is 
by far the most important and possesses large areas of land stiU unoccupied 
which could be put under rubber and other plantation cixips." The railway 
to Tenasserim goes only as far as Ye but it is proposed to carry it on to 
Mergui. From Mergui a link should be made across the Peninsula to the 
Siamese (Bangkok to Singapore) railway. This would link up Burma by 
rail with both Siam and the Federated Malay States and would also 
probably form a new railway route to China and the Far East. It would 
be to the great advantage of Arakan if one or more roads or railways were 
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made across the Yomas. Perhaps the easiest thing to do would be to make 
a good motor road from Prome to Taungup in the Sandoway district. In 
T;He matter of steamers Burma is very well cabered for by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company which, although it has a monopoly, has not abused it. 

. Question 9. — Soils. -^(b) Most of the soils of the great paddy area of 
Lower Burma have actually been reclaimed from virgin jungle within the 
last seventy years. It cannot be said that they have suffered marked 
deterioration beyond the usual fall in yield which takes place when a soil 
originally virgin is cropped year after year with the same crop without 
manuring. A good deal of the rice area of Lower Burma must now have 
reached this constant yield stage, i.e., the point beyond which the 
outturn cannot fall, at least in noimal years. I do not know of any areas 
in Burma where the soil has undergone marked improvement unless by 
improvement is meant such operation as clearing, levelling or bunding, 

(c) I know of no large areas of culturable land which have gone out 
of eutivation in recent times. I have often been told by cultivators that 
certaui areas were uncultivated in Burmese times, but since the introduc- 
tion of the settled conditions duo to British lule, these areas have all 
been taken up again. There are, of course, small patches of laud here 
and there which one finds fallow because perhaps a tank has gone out 
of repair. In such cases the Agricultural Department does what it can 
to obtain Government loans to have the work repaired. In Burmese times 
this was done by forced labour. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) A good deal of cattle manure is lost 
owing to the grazing of cattle on waste lands in the rice areas and the 
amoi^nt available is just about enough for the nurseries. Under present 
conditions it is not possiljle to make an.y suggestions for the improvement 
of this state ot affairs. Tho making of artificial farm yard manure has 
been tried at Hinaivlii and found not profitable. The piactice of yearly 
tenancy or tenancies at will is against the careful conservation of manure, 
for a tenant who has to quit at the end of the year sees no paHicular 
I'eason why he should conserve his manuie. I have actually found cases 
111 the Pegu clistrict where such tenants jiurposely built tbeir cattle-sheds 
on the edge of a creek so that the manure which they considered to be a 
nuisance (and under such eircuiustances it is a nuisance) could easily be 
dumped into the stream. This state of matters may probably be remedied 
if and when the proposed tenancy legislation comes into force. The perni- 
cious system of using cattle manure for fuel is not practised by tho Burmese, 
buL jinmigraufc indians remain faithful to it, although there is little neeil 
even on their part to practise it. 

01 other indigenous mannnal mafceiials, there are certain deposits ot 
bat's guano in caves along the Shan. Hills and a certain quantity of prawn 
dust IS exported from Lower Burma to tho Straits. The amounts of these 
manures available aio too small to have any marked effect on the agricul- 
ture of the Province. Lime in abundance and of good quality, (i.e., free 
from luagnesium) is also found 

(6) The reuiedj^ would be to introduce, when the time is ripe, legisla- 
tion similar to that in England and other European countries. With such 
legislation and a strong Agricultural Depai-tment to take samples and 
make repo3*ts, adulteration could be made very difficult. 

(c) The best means is to adopt a system of controlled demonstrations 
on the cultivators' own fields. This is being done at present on the Lower 
Bunna rice areas in connection with the manure known as ammo-phos. 

(e) Yes. At the Hmawbi Agricultural Station, which is fairly typical 
of the rice areas of Lower Burma, and at the Mandalay Agricultural Station 
which is typical of the irrigated rice land in Upper Burma, a five years’ 
test was done during 1912-17. The results show that nitrates are not only 
ineffective but positively poisonous to swamp rice, that potash alone or in 
combination has no appreciable effect and that the best results are got by 
using phosphate in combination with ammonical nitrogen. Increases of the 
yield up to forty per cent at least were got by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia combined with phosphates, hut in no case could the manures be 
made to pay. Calcium cyanamide which was also tried did not give results 
approadiiiig that given by sulphate of ammonia. These experiments have 
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since been continued and further new manures have been tried including 
urea and anmio-phos The latter, when applied at the rate of 100 lb. per 
acre, gave profits varying fiom eight to thirteen rupees per acre and this 
manure is being demonstrated on a fairly wide scale during the present 
year. The future would appear to be hopeful. The price of ai-tificial 
manures is going down while the price of rice is going up and these condi- 
tions aie likely to continue. 

Question 11. — Ceops. — (a) (i) Since the opening of the Agricultural 
Department in Burma the following crops have been placed under improve- 
ment: nee, cotton, beans, grams, chillies, groundnuts, sesamum, tobacco 
and juar. There is nothing to make us doubt that practically every impoi't- 
ant crop can be improved either by simple selection or by crossing and that 
this impix)vemeiit leads to an immediate enhancement in the value of the 
crop to the cultivator. For the department’s improved rices premiums 
varying from’ ten to twenty rupees per hundred baskets are freely given. 
In the case of a selected cotton, premiums of £ye rupees per hundred v/ss 
have been received. The improved gram variety will grow where the old 
variety wilted and died and has completely replaced the old variety, result- 
ing in an increase in the annual value of the crop of at least five lakhs of 
rupees. In the case of the other crops, they are still under selection and 
are likely to yield corresponding results. 

(ii) New crops, which have been introduced during the last twenty 
years, are groundnuts, covering 400,000 acres : Cambodia cotton, the area 
of which is still small but is increasing; rubber, 79,437 acres. Many new 
fodder crops including Guinea grass, Beana, Rhodes grass, Kikiyu grass, 
herseenij lucerne, etc., have been tried, but none of these have been able to 
find a place. In the dry zone, no fodder crop so far tried can beat the 
already existing yuar. Generally speaking, we cannot hope for very much 
from the introduction of new crops. When a market has been established, 
it IS advisable not to attempt to disturb it and the best lino is the 
improvement of the existing crop. 

(fii) An extensive scheme for the distribution of seed has been 
organised and is explained in the memorandum. At present, I can see no 
hope of this work being taken over by a private agency. The demand for 
improved seed and the consciousness of tlie need for good seed gram which 
exists in European countries do not yet exist here to any great extent and 
time is required to foster them. 

(?u) The damage by wild animals in Burma is comparatively insigni- 
ficant; when it does take place it occurs mainly on the land bordering forest 
areas where elephants, monkeys, pigs, deer and lats do a certain amount 
of damage. Cultivators in these parts are skilled in trapping wild animals 
and in methods of protection. Occasionally crabs — ^the raft crab which 
migrates from the sea to the paddy fields and back again — do a certain 
amount of damage to rice in the maritime districts. This pest, however, 
can be defeated by delaying planting till it has gone, 

(h) There is no food-crop which, in yielding capacity, can take the 
place or rice, and rice is the staple food of most parts of Bui*ma. In parts 
ot the dry zone, millet (ymr) seed is eaten alone or mixed with rice. This 
also is a very heavy yielding crop although the yield is sometimes reduced 
by a fungus attack. The department is at present demonstrating means 
to overcome this attack. On the whole, there is no lack of food-crops in 
Burma either wild or cultivated. We have two curious food-crops which 
I do not think are well known in India and might interest the members of 
the Commission. These are leguminous crops which are grown for their 
roots. The first is Peseinsa (pachyrhizus angulatus) which grows on the 
sandy upland soils of Lower Burma and also on the alluvial tracts of the 
Irrawaddy and other rivers. The other is known as Pemyit (psophocarpus 
tetragonolobus) and is often grown in the irrigated rice areas of Upper 
Burma. Both the roots and the pods of this plant are eaten. Since I came 
to Burma there has also been a large increase in the area under tapioca 
(cassava) on the sandy upland soils of Lower Burma. We have practically 
every known species of pulse, including the Rangoon bean which is an 
important artide of commerce, and from the jungles are obtained an 
interminable variety of yams and other wild products which are made use 
, of by the people. 

Mr. A. McKerraV] 
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Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) The department in Burma has not as 
yet had much success in altering the existing system of tillage. The 
difficulty here is that improvements cost money and sometimes time as 
well, and time is precious in a country such as the dry zone of Burma 
where the success of crops like cotton and sesamum frequently depends on 
the cultivator catching the first shower of ram. The Deputy Directors, 
however, have carefully studied the indigenous methods of tillage and with 
the collaboration of the Agricultural Engineer are attempting improve- 
ments. The main lines of advance would appear to be as follows : — 

(1) The production of a plough which will efficiently prepare the 
land for paddy at one operation. Many European ploughs have been tried 
and attempts have also been made by" European firms to adapt these to 
Indian conditions. All have had to be abandoned either because of their 
cost or unsuitability. A plough share has now been designed which can 
be fitted to the body of the Burmese plough and this appears to be proving 
a success. It costs only throe rupees. 

(2) The question of row-sowing of the cotton has been examined. 
The local practice is to broadcast There is no doubt about the advantages 
of row-sowing but the cultivator’s argument is that it takes too much 
time and too much labour in a Province where labour is not so abundant 
as it is ill India. Progress in this direction is accordingly slow. 

(3) The cultivation of the sugarcane crop has been carefully studied 
and there is no doubt that economies can be effected. 

Question 13. — Chop Protection, Internal and External. — (i) dh (ii) 
The Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1914 is operative only between 
India as a whole and the rest of the world and affords no protection to Burma 
from diseases which might be imported from India. There are certain 
pests which India possesses and Burma does not yet possess and which it 
would be desirable to exclude, e.p., the insect chilo which attacks juar 
and other grasses, another insect emmolucra which attacks sugarcane, and 
the stem borer of cotton. Doubtless the same may be said of the various 
Provinces in India. Madras, for example, may get disease from Bengal or 
Bombay but so far as I Isnow no intrajirovincial legislation has been 
provided. The geographical position of Burma, however^ puts that 
Province in a different category and it would probably be advisable to have 
the Pest Act of 1914 revised with a view to giving the Local Government 
powers to exclude certain seeds or plants imported from India. The matter, 
however, is one which would require careful consideration by experts and 
up till now not much attention has been paid to it. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) (b) & (c) The Agricultural Department 
in Burma has made extensive trials of machinery and implements of 
European manufacture. So far no success has attended the direct introduc- 
tion of any of these exceiit on Government farms. Heavy machines such 
as tractors and threshers are much too expensive for the ordinai'y cultiva- 
tor and difficult to move about owing to want of good roads. In the case 
of threshing machinery, the cultivator has the whole open season in front 
of him and with the exception of parts of Hanthawaddy district where 
the open season is short owing to lack of roads he finds no difficulty in 
disposing of his crop with bullocks. A few people have tractors but only 
in localities where the conditions are peculiar. The tractor is of no use 
ill the main rice tract of Lower Burma. 

Implements for the use of cultivators must be — 

(i) light enough for an ordinary pair of bullocks; 

(ii) cheap enough to be within the means of the ordinary cultivator ; 

and, 

(iii) capable of being adjusted and repaired on the spot. The 
department has designed the following : — 

(1) An improved plough share for fastening to the ordinary 
Burmese plough body. This is becoming popular and is likely to be in 
much demand. 

(2) A screv/ water-lift with wind-mill for the irrigation of hot 
weather paddy, onions and other crops. This implement is a great 
improvement on the crude machine formerly used. It has been copied 
and is now being made in many localities by village carpenters. 

(3) Seed-drill for sesamum, cotton and gi'oundiiuts. This has pot 
found much favour as cultivators persist in broadcasting. 
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(4) An improved furnace for the making of jaggery. This is a 
decided improvement on the old and is rapidly becoming popular. 

It is difl3.cult to suggest means whereby the adoption of implements 
can be has6ened. Manufacturers have done little in the way of becom- 
ing acquainted with local conditions. Agricultural Engineers have doubt- 
less done what they could but their time has often been taken up too much 
with other work such as well boring or the election of departmental build- 
ings. I should like to see a whole-time expert employed and given sufficient 
leisure to concentrate on the designing ot new tillage implomonts. 

Question 15 — ^VETBUiNAnY. — (a) I think the Agricultural and Civil 
Veterinary Depaiinnents should be independent for the reason that they are 
manned by dxfforent services and there is apt to be strong resentment if a 
member ox one expert service is put to work under a member of anothor 
I, therefore, think that each department should have its own head. 

(b) S (c) Little or no progress has been made in the opening of 
dispensaries in Burma and at present there are four only at Pegu, Prome, 
Pakokku and Myingyan The Inspector in charge of each is provided for 
from provincial funds. The Council, however, pays the rent of the build- 
ing and the contingent charges for medicines. There does not seem to be 
much demand for these dispensaries in Burma. 

(d) The Burma Village Act already gives powers to district officers 
to enable them to deal with the prevention and suppression of cattle disease. 
A good deal of the diseases in Burma, such as rinderpest, etc., are import- 
ed from Siam and the North-West Frontier. I consider that the veterinary 
staff on the Frontier shonld be strengthened. 

(e) Yes. Belays frequently occur in obtaining serum from Muktesai*. 
In one ease a consignment went to Bangkok, was then shipped back to 
Bangocn, delivered and used, although it must have been us^ess. 

(g) I advocate the extension of iDrovinoial veterinary research insti- 
tutions and provision of a special institute for the preparation of serum for 
Burma. IJnless this measure turns out to be impossible from the point of 
view of finance or otherwise, I consider that it should he proceeded with 
at once. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandiiy. — (a) (i) The local breed of oattlo is 
an extremely hardy one and up tid now was well suited to local conditions. 
With the opening up of better communications, however, especiallv in 
Lower Burma, a type of animal is required which will pull a heavier load. 
I proposed to the Burma Agricultural Committee that the problom of 
improving Burmese cattle should be attacked in two different ways and at 
two different stations. At one of these stations Burmese cows should he 
crossed with a bull of one of the heavier Indian breeds and then a herd 
built up from this cross which by selection might give the desired result. 
At the other station an attempt would be made to improve the breed by 
selection from within. Government has so far sanctioned the opening of 
one^ small station of about one hundred acres where it is hoped that a 
beginning will be made this year with an indigenous herd of about twenty 
cows and a bull. It may be noted that there is a great deal of promiscuous 
crossing of Indian and Bui*mese breeds. Indian cattle are kept for milk 
purposes by railway employees all along the line. I am of opinion that 
the import of cattle from India should he stopped or at least be placed 
under control and the Stock-breeding Committee which met in 1915 
recommended this. The Oommittee^s recommendation has not, however, 
been given effect to. 

(ii) With the exception of a small pTLt-making industry in the 
Sagaing district, which was probably originated by Indians at the Court of 
Ava hut which is now entirely run by Butmans, there is no dairying 
industry in Burmese hands at ^present. Milk drinking is also not common 
ampng the Burmese and other" Mongolian people, but there are signs that 
it is on the increase at least among the educated classes. Condensed milk 
IS largely used among all classes especially as a food for young children, 
the imports of this commodity into Eangoou for the year 1925-26 being of 
a value of forty-one lakhs of rupees. There is, therefore, no imm^iate 
of a dairying industry of any dimensions being started among 
themselves. The local breed has never been selected for milk, 
with the result that the yield is very small although high in butter fat. 

Mr, A. McKerral] 
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Tlie milk suiiply of tlie large towns is luaiuly in the hands of 
Indians who graze large herds of cows in the neighbouring jungles and 
on the stubbles of the cultivated fields. These herds are usually either of 
Indian cattle or of crosses betiveen the Indian and Burmese. The milk 
industi'y is conducted on most insanitaiy lines and that of Rangoon in 
particular is a public scandal. Some attempts have been made to improve 
it. A co-operative dairy was fonned recently, but unfortunately the 
promoters knew little or nothing about the milk trade and did not apply 
tor advice until too late. A scheme by a European gentleman had to be 
turned down tor want ot Government suppoi*t in the matter of getting land. 
The whole question ot municipal milk-supply in Burma wants a thorough 
investigation with a view to its leform. 

(b) Grazing ground areas in Lower Burma are usually either swamps 
glowing the loughest kind of grass or high land covered with trees or 
bushes. Generally speaking these are overstocked, although m many cases 
aieas which are reserved tor giazmg grounds are scarcely used, being 
unsuitable for the purpose. The overstocking of pastures in Burma is very 
often aggravated, especially near the larger towns, by Indians who keep 
large herds ot cattle and in the dry zone of sheep and goats. These 
people may or may not have a fixed abode, lii any case they pay no land 
revenue and are purely parasitic. Government has consideied this problem 
from time to time bub has never prciierly tackled it. 

Insufficiency of fodder is common m both Lower and Upper Burma, 
in the Lower Province, a good deal of paddy straw is wasted by burning 
and as a result there is a period of scarcity towards the end of the hot 
vveabher and again in August and September before the grass on the hwids 
is fit tor cutting. In Upper Btuma, want of fodder is sometimes acute ui 
bad steals. It is felt more there because this is one ot the iirineipal 
breeding areas. At such times cattle are driven for long distances to the 
banks ot rivers in the search lor grass, and free use is also made of the 
leaves of various trees and wild shrubs. 

(d) In Lower Burma, the more careful conservation of ji^ddy straw is 
a remedy and I think that decided nmirovement in this respect is taking 
place. ]ji Upper Burma, it is very difficult to suggest any remedy. There 
is no fodder crop which can beat ywar, but only tbe working bullocks 
get this. In the case of cows and young animals the only remedy would 
be a limitation of their numbers, but perhaps it is too much to hope for 
this. The nomadic evil has already been mentioned. 

Question 17. — ^Agrioultuiial Industries. — (a) It is not possible to do 
more than make a general statement. In the Upper Burma districts except 
in the iirigated tracts w^here rice is grown, cultivators find work to do 
during most of the year. In the Lower Burma rice area, work begins early 
in June and continues till the paddy is transplanted in mid-September. 
From mid-September to mid-December there is little doing except the 
work of regulating the water in the fields. Harvesting is from mid- 
December till the end of January. In February carting of paddy is in full 
swing. In March and April and most of May there is a slack season 
which IS devoted to religious festivals. This is the principal period for 
outbreaks of crime. 

In the slack season cultivators sometimes find work in carting, cutch 
boiling, cutting fuel and in thatching and ma't-inaking. 

(c) Bee-keeping;^ poultry-rearing and sericulture are looked askance on 
by strict Buddhists, or at least so they say. Fruit-growing is hampered 
by theft and the lowness of price due to glutted markets. Lac culture 
has been proved to be unprofitable on the plains. Most cultivators make 
their own ropes and many make their own baskets. A real impediment 
to enterprise in these directions is the restriction of freedom imposed by 
the communal life of the villages and by the failure of the people to live 
on their own land. 

(d) A good deal of private enterprise has already been shown in 
establishing small industries in connection with oil-pressing, jaggei*y 
making, cotton-ginning and rice-hulling. I do not think that Government 
could do any more in this respect. In Burma, we have only a very small 
wheat area and the straw is used for cattle food. Cotton seed is all used 
for oil extraction or for sowing purposes. Nobody seems yet to have tried 
paper manufacture from rice straw, which latter has another possibility in 
industrial alcohol. 
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(c) The general drift of industry in Burma in connection with rice- 
milling, cotton-ginning and oil-seed pressing is towards the erection of 
small factories in the rural areas. None ot our big towns are important 
manufacturing centies and the industries which support them are concerned 
with the handling and transpoi-t of goods rather than with manufacture, 

(/) This was part of the programme of the Agricultural Engineer, 
but he has not as yet had time to take it uj) to any extent. I think such 
a study would be useful. A good deal of the machinery used in the 
smaller concerns is evidently not very efficient. It is, however, rather 
difficult to say what the next step should be after an industry lias been 
found inefficient, as that would depend on ' the will and capital of the 
owner. A good deal of the inefficiency m rice mills and other concerns 
run by Burmans as not only due to mechanical defects but to other causes 
as well, e.gr., unskilled management, ignorance of accounts, slackness of 
discipline and too many holidays. It is often difficult to make an owner 
believe that if his season is only five mouths he should have a night shift 
as well as a day shift if he is to make his business pay. 

Question 23. — Genbeal Education. — (a) Although Buima has a higher 
standard of literacy than that of any other Province in India, the 
educational outfit ot the average cultivator is very low. This has been 
obtained in the monastei-y schools where the village boys receive a 
smattering of reading and writing. They learn little or no arithmetic 
and know practically nothing about geography. The result is that the 
outside world is to them a blank and it is quite common to bo asked such 
questions as whether England is farther away than India. The improve- 
ment of elementary school education must bo the fundamental problem in 
all attempts to raise the status of the rural population. Theoretically, 
there would seem to be an excellent basis for the organisation of an 
efficient system in the monastery schools; hitherto, however, these appear 
to have resisted all attempts at reform and the Education Department, 
has, I believe, more or less given them up m despair. 

(t) I can only suggest something after the type of the farm schools 
mentioned above. These might be extended to the villages as continuation 
schools probably of a peripatetic nature such as have been established in 
Belgium and other European countries. One thing is certain, mz,, that 
the course must be short and practical. If it is long enough to equip a 
boy for auy other job than agriculture, he will not return to the land. 

Question 24. — ^Atteaoting Capital. — (a) The phrase ** to take to agri- 
culture ** is ambiguous. It may mean in the first place that men of 
capital and enterprise would buy up large areas and let them out to tenants 
or secondly purchase large sized farms and work them themselves. If the 
first be the meaning it may be said that in Burma, especially in the nee 
tracts of Lower Burma, there is no difficulty in purchasing land. Land, 
in fact, is the most popular fonn of investment and is bought and sold as 
easily and as frequently as stocks and shares. In this locality there is 
some tendency to the formation of large estates, almost invariably resulting 
in absentee landlordship and hardly ever in agricultural progress. The 
reasons for this are given in answer to (&) of this question. It we mean, 
however, by “take to agriculture” that educated men of capital and 
enterprise should take up areas of land comparable to large and well 
managed farms in European countries, we are then faced with the 
difficulty that in each of such cases a certain number of existing small 
holders would be dispossessed. The Commission has been supplied with 
figures which go to show that the average holding in Burma is somewhere 
under ten acres and no man who possessed capital and enterprise could be 
expected to apply them to such a small area. He would, therefore, have 
to buy up other people's holdings, his purchase would involve dispossession 
and, if the process were repeated on a considerable scale, the formation 
of a large landless class. This is what happened in England when the 
enclosures began. As a distinguished writer on Agricultural History has 
said “The agricultural problem of holding the balance even between the 
economic gain and social loss of agricultural progress has puzzled the 
wisest of legislators”. Under present circumstances, therefore, it would 
appear that in this Province a system that would allow for enlightened 
aiid beneficent landlordism is the one most likely to combine both economic 
and social progress. We have, however, to produce the enlightened and 
beneficent landlord and this is the crux of the whole matter, 

Mr, A. McKerraT] 
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(b) In this Province tho first sfceps requii*ed to be taken towards 
agricultural impi-ovenient are provision for the following; — 

(1) Cheap capital. 

(2) A iiure seed supply adapted to market requirements. 

(d) Improvements in tillage. 

(4) Improvements in the bleeding of plough cattle. 

(6) Improvements in the health and physique ol labourers and 

tenants. 

(G) Petter maiketiiig conditions. 

(7) Intelligence and the conscious idea of progress in landlords and 

tenants. 

It is clear that, unless a landowner has the means to employ agencies 
which can help him along the directions indicated in (1) to (6), it will 
bo impossible lor him, however good his intentions are, to do anything 
to improve his land or his tenants. The Agricultuial, Oo-operative, 
Public Health and Veteiinaiy Hepaitments are now at w’oik to help in 
these directions and Government is also preparing a scheme for land 
moi*tgage banks. It is hoped that these agencies will remove the difficulties 
formerly existing against advance along tho first six lines above. The 
impediments arising under (7) are of a more deep-seated nature and may 
be referred to under the heads oi apathy, thriftlossness and want of fore- 
sight. In Burma, as in most Eastern countries, the idea of progress is 
nob so conscious and persistent as it is in the West and the tendency in 
Burma is to place less value than Western people do on nierley ‘‘Material*^ 
benefits, as they are called. There is accordingly moie of ivnat Europeans 
would designate as extravagance or uneconomic expenditure in connection 
with religious usages and social customs and thrift has not the same place 
of honour among the virtues as it has in Europe. I believe that this is a 
passing phase which will yield to education and the forces of general 
111 ogress. Under this head may be mentioned the absence of useful handbooks 
on Agriculture such as undoubtedly played an important part m European 
advance. As agricultural education extends, an improvement in this matter 
should he expected. 

Question 25, — 'WmjieABM oe Rxjbae Population. — (b) No. Settlement 
Officers usually publish very full reports. To conduct special economic 
suiweys would require special staff and the result would very likely reveal 
nothing very new. 


AP£E3SrDIX 

ITote on the relations between the Central and Trovincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture by the Director of Agriculture, Burma. 

Since writing the answer to Question 4 (a) of the Questionnaire, I have 
had the opportunity of reading some of the published evidence given before 
this Commission by officers of both the central and provmcial departments of 
agriculture. It is clear that the trend of evidence is to the effect that 
the central department, in order to fulfil its functions in the future and 
to enable it to meet the changed circumstances since the introduction of 
the Reforms, must be reorganised. The evidence of Dr. Clouston seems 
to point to the tact that in some of the Provinces at least the advice ot 
Pusa is no longer required. This, howeverj must inevitably be the case so 
long as Pusa attempts to tackle problems for the solution of which the 
Provinces themselves have now provided an adequate staff. 

In my answer to the Questionnaire I laid some emphasis on the necessity 
for maintaining a strong central department. I may here recapitulate 
the reasons which led me to do so. They are as follows: — 

(1) In a federal system the Central Government must of necessity 
have the highest prestige and it follows that so must its various subordinate 
departments. 

(2) There are, more particularly in India proper, large homogeneous 
areas which present problems of an all-India character which can be dealt 
with most efficiently and economically by a central agency. 

(3) Specialists in particular matters can best be trained at a central 
station. 
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(4) A rc'sazve of officers eiin bo luaiuLuiued for filling provincidi 
vacancies, it ls iiowaclaj^s practically impossible to got an officer trans- 
ferred from one Province to another. 

Speaking toi JBuiina there is, not, 1 tliink, the same nocossity for oo- 
opoiation with the Cential Government as there is in some oi the other 
I'rovinces of India. By far the most inixiortant of our problems are tliosc 
connected with rice and tlio^e pioblenis aie scarcely, it at all, related to 
the rice problems of Indian Provinces. Burma is the only Province which 
exports rice on a large scale and its iiroblems, theiefore, are those ol 
niilleis in addition to those of cultivators. They are best dealt with by 
the piovmcial department. On the other hand, wo have other iirobloins 
in the solution of winch the help of the central dejiartmeiit would bo ol 
some advantage, in this category aie included iirobloms dealing with 
insect attack, fungus attack, animal nutrition, the miprovemeiit of tobacco, 
of oil-seeds and of cotton. It is also, 1 think, desirable on more general 
grounds that Burma should lall into line with othei Pi evinces. AtLeiidaiico 
at the Board of Agriculture and co-operation with tbo central dexiartineiit’s 
officers and thereby with the officers of other xirovinoial departments are 
bound to quicken the intelligence oi the local staff, to enlarge its oubloolc 
and to promote a wider espnt de corps than would be possible among tiio 
workers m a single Province. 1 have endeavoured accordingly to skeLch 
out what I consider the central deiiaitinent should be and vhat the 
relations of the provincial departments to it should be and 1 place my 
views before the Commission tor what they aro ivorth. 

In the first place, I think the Boaid of Agriculture should bo niaintamod 
in its old or m a slightly altered form as a puiely advisory body. It iiovor 
w^as a Board with any pow’ers but was merely an annual convention or 
general assembly of officials and other persons interested in agricultural 
development in India. I consider that such a body is of very great use 
in sweepmg together into one net the opinions of a great many diftoreut 
people on agricultural matters and in affording an occasion lor the xiroxier 
discussion of these matters. The Board too, as lormeiiy const ibiited, gave 
an opportunity to the younger members of the deiDartment to meet their 
colleagues of other Provinces and discuss with them the problems engaging 
their attention at the moment. Such opportunity for tlie interchange oi 
ideas I believe to be of the very greatest educational iiniiortanee, 1 would, 
there ! 01 e, have a Boaid of Agriculture meeting, as hefoie, every two years 
and submitting its findings tor the acceptance of Government. 

To correlate the work of the central and provincial deijartments it is 
necessary to have a body with real powers on which both are represented. 
Dr. Clouston makes proposals which appear to involve a Board of Agri- 
culture, an Advisory Council and an Executive Committee. It appears 
to me that in addition to the Board only one body is necessary, wludi 
might be called the “ Central Agricultural Research Committee, ” It would 
of necessity be a much smaller body than the Board. It should have a 
representative of each of the sections or bureaus of the central department, 
a representative also of each of the provincial departments and probably 
a representative from each of the major Chambers of Conuneroe. To it 
would be sent projects which had been approved by the Government of 
India and its duty would be to make definite arrangements for carrying 
out the project in each case and for the provision and apportioning of 
funds. It is, I think, very desirable that this body should have at its dis- 
posal a special fund for the financing of research. 1 favour a fund to be 
raised by an acre cess rather than by a cess on exports. An acre cess 
would enable provision to be made for research in the case of crops which 
are not exported, e.p., rice, in the case of which, if an export cess were 
decided on, Burma would have to pay for the rest of India and such a 
proposal would be unpopular as Burma already pays about a crore of 
rupees by way of nee cess. In order to promote uniformity the funds 
now at the disposal of the Indian Central Cotton Committee should be 
taken over by “wie proposed new Central Agricultural Researda Committee 
and the cotton woi^ would fall into line with the other projects of the 
Central Government. 

The Committee proposed above would have administrative functions 
mainly. An executive agency is already partly to hand in tlie existing 
Pusa Institute and its staff, in the Central Cotton Committee, the Dairy- 
ing and Animal Nutrition Institute at Bangalore and the Sugarcane Station 
at Coimbatore. 

Mr, A, McKerrall 
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Dr. Olouston s evidence seems to indicate an intention to maintain tlie 
existing arrangements at Fusa and to go on extending the central depart- 
ment by the addition of various committees on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committeej working more or less independently of Fusa 
and its staff. It is desirable, however, that the experts at Fusa should 
hpe organic connection with all tlie activities of the department. Ob- 
viously the dificulties in which Pu^a finds itself at the present time are 
the result of the absence of such an organic connection, which means that 
the experts there are more or less working m vacua. They have too little 
connection with the officers of the provincial departments and too little 
also with the other activities of the central depai-tment. The following 
organisation is, therefoie, proposed to includo all the central department's 
activities . — 

(1) All Agiicuitural Adviser who should, if possible, be a Secretary to 
Government. He should not, as at present, have charge of the Fusa Insti- 
tute but his duties shoulid be to take general administrative control, co- 
ordinate the department’s schemes and suppoi't them before Government. 

(2) A Director-General of Central Research who would have under 
him an organisation consisting of the following bureaus, sections or offices, 
whichever name may appear best. — 

(i) Soils and Chemistiy. 

(ii) Entomology. 

(ii?) Mycology and Bact 0 riolog 5 \ 

(iv) Engineering. 

(v) Economics and Statistics. 

(vi) Animal Husbandry and Dairying 

(oin) Crop improvement, with sub-sections, if necessary, for cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, sugaicaiie, rice, oil-seeds and horticulture. 

Each bureau or section should have a Director working under the 
Director-General. The responsibilities of these would varv and their emolu- 
ments would, of course, vary as well, the Bureau of Crop Improvement 
would obviously be by far the heaviest of the posts and would require to 
be directed by a plant-breeder of long experience and established reputa- 
tion. 


When a project proposed by the Board of Agriculture or otherwise 
had received tlie approval of Government, it would be sent to the Central 
Agricultural Research Committee which should meet at least once a year 
and the Conimittee wou'ljd then proceed to allot funds and apportion the 
\v'ork betivoen the various buieaus. fn the case of various crops of_ all- 
India importance, e.g,^ tobacco, it may be necessary for the Committee 
to o])en new stations m some of the Provinces. These stations should be 
entirely under the control of the Central Government. Responsibility 
should not be divided betw^een the Central Government a.nd the provincial 
departments and for this reason I do not favour tlie giving of giants to 
provincial departments by the Central Government. In other words, the 
inncliinerv proposed is entirely the Central Government’s mnehinery and 
paiy work to he carried out would be Central Government’s work fj’oin start 
to'fiiusli. 


Oral S-videuce. 

60903. The GTiaivman : Mr. McKerral, you are Director of Agriculture 
in Burma P — ^Yes. 

60904. Will you tell the Commission shortly what your own past ex- 
perience and appointments may have been? — ^I first of all graduated at the 
TJniversity of Glasgow, taking the M.A. degree there with Honours in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. After that, hearing that the Indian 
Agricidtural Service was being started, and being rather attracted by the 
work ol that service, I went te Edinburgh where I took the B.Bc. m Agri- 
culture. In addition to the B.So., I took separate courses in mycology 
and bacteriology. In 1907, I was appointed to the Burma Agricultural 
Service. Prom 1907 fco 1910, I was Deputy Director of Agriculture in Burma. 
After 1910, I was transferred to Fusa as Assistant to the then Inspector- 
General of Agriculture. After leave in 1911, I returned to Burma and 
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was Deputy Director, Southoi n Circle, till 1920. From 1920 to 1923, I was 
Depiity Director, Northern Circle. In 1923, I took up my present appoint- 
ment. 

60905. The organisation and disposition of the agricultural staff in 
Burma is set out for us m the ijfovincial memorandum which has been in 
our hands now tor some months, but as it is not proposed, following our 
usual practice, to publish that memorandum, I think it might be well 
it you would give us at this stage again, quite shortly an outline of the 
peisonnel and its distribution through the Province? — ^Perhaps- 1 had 
better begin by describing the sanctioned appointments m the various 
cadres; I have got them here. In the Indian Agricultural Service we have 
a sanctioned cadre of sixteen of which twelve have been recruited up to 
date; but of these sixteen originally sanctioned two v/eie meant for the 
Shan States, which are now separate from Burma. We have a Burma 
Agricultural Provincial Service on a pay of Rs. 300 increasing by Rs. 20 
to Rs. 800; the sanctioned cadre is nineteen. Fifteen have been appointed 
up to date, of whom four are temporary. Then we have a Subordinate 
Service on a scale of Rs. 150 to Rs. 300, the sanctioned cadre being 102. 
We previously had a junior grade of this Subordinate Service, but recruit- 
ment to that has now been stopped, the number of men still remaining^ in 
the junior grade counting against the vacancies in this Subordinate Seivice. 
Then we have a grade of fieldmen on a pay of Rs. 30 increasing by Rs. 2 
to Rs, 60; the sanctioned number of appointments is fifty-two and we 
have recruited thirty-two up to date. In addition to these regular services, 
we have a Sericultural Section, a small section of four senior assistants 
and four fieldmen, and we have an Agricultural Engineering Section. These 
services are distributed between the Agricultural and Research College, 
Mandalay, and the field work. The Agricultural College in Mandalay lias 
the following superior staff: one Professor of Agriculture and Principal 
of the College, one Agricultural Chemist, one Economic Botanist, one 
Mycologist and, in addition, the Engineer who is outside the ^ cadre of 
the ordinary service. For field work the Province has been divided up 
into nine circles. Subsequent to the Retrenchment Committee's repoit, 
we amalgamated two of the^e circles into one, so that we have now eight 
circles, eadi in charge of a Deputy Director. Each circle is to be provided 
with a central farm; the staff of the central farm consists of two senior 
Agricultural Assistants and three fieldmen. In addition to that, two senior 
Agricultural Assistants are also allowed for demonstration work in each 
district of the Province, 

60906. What is the prime purpose of these district farms? — They are 
meant for experimental purposes. 

60907. And not for demonstration? — ^Not for demonstration. 

60908. Have you any peripatetic organisation apart from that which 
you have described? — We have two senior Agricultural Assistants for each 
district. 

60909. And do they travel about? — ^Yes, they travel about. 

60910. How about the quality of your demonstrators? — ^Most of the 
men whom we have appointed for that work up to date have been graduates 
of the Poona Agricultural College. Our own Agricultural College was only 
opened in 1924, and prior to that we had to avail ourselves of the Agri- 
cultural College in Poona. 

60911. Are your demonstrators equipped at all on the practical and 
commercial side? If a cultivator asks them for advice about marketing, for 
instance, or about farm management, are they capable of answering in- 
telligently? — ^I think so. 

60912. Do you regard that as important? — ^Yes 

60913. A man may be extremely good technically, but if he cannot talk 
to the cultivator in a fashion to impress the cultivator with his own general 
knowledge of farming, the cultivator is not*- likely to listen to his advice 
about a particular crop; would you agree with that? — Quite so. 

60914. Is if your opinion that a fair share of your attention and of 
your budget expenditure has been devoted to demonstration as compared 
with research? — think there has been fairly even distribution between 
the two. 
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60915. Do you think, to use a inodGrnism, that you are getting the 
goods _ over the counter? that which you have available being put at 
the disposal of the cultivator? — think so. 

60916. Have you had any success with shows? — ^Do you mean cattle 
shows? 

60917. Yes, cattle shows or produce shows? — ^Yes, we have a number of 
cattlo shows and produce shows every year in various districts. 

60918. As regards agricultural teaching, your new college at Mandalay 
IS hardly under way yet.? — The new college was only opened in 1924. ^ 

that we have only had three years’ experience of that work and we have 
encountered a certain amount of difficulty. 

60919. Are you satisfied with the calibre of the teaching there? — Yes. 

60920. I think you mentioned at one point in your note that, in your 
view, the teaching is apt to conflict with the interests of research? — ^Ancl 
I most decidedly think so. 

60921. Do you not thiuk, provided the research worker is not asked to 
teach too much or to teach subjects too elementaiy, that in all experience 
in this country and in other countries teaching and research have a very 
beneficial action each upon the other? — ^That is so I believe, hut our 
difficulty here is that the teaching is too elementary; it takes uii a good 
deal of time in what must be drudgery to a man who is doing research. 

60922. But when full development at your college takes place, would 
you not yourself like to see your research workers occasionally lecturing 
to your students ? — L think it would be advisable if they kept m touch by 
lecturing to, say, the advanced students. 

60923. You have, iu Burma, three very distinct areas which are described 
with clearness in the memorandum. Is it your opinion that the Agricultural 
Department, both in research and in demonstration, has given a fair 
amount of attention to the problems of each of these areas? — It has given 
sufficient attention to the Lower Burma wet ai'ea and to the dry area of 
the mid-zone, but we have not yet done very much with the northern area. 

60924. It is natuial to take the neaiest problem first? — Yes. 

60925. That is what has happened I suppose.? — ^Yes. 

60926. But are you satisfied you have done what ought to be done with 
the dry tract? — ^Yes; we' might have done more, of course, but I think we 
have done all we could with the staff and resources at our disposal. 

60927. Would you say the dry tract offers more scope for improved 
methods and better crops than does the wet tract? — ^It offers more scope 
in the sense that* it has got more crops; it has got multiple cropping, 
whereas the lower wet tract as a one-crop tract. 

60928. Ill your answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say: “Most of the 
plant-breeding work Falls on the Deputy Directors as the subject is too 
wide to be dealt with by one Economic Botanist at the College. ^ On 
the whole, T consider the present system satisfactory except that the training 
in plant-breeding given at the various agricultural institutions in Europe 
IS not sufficient to enable Deputy Directors to begin straightaway on their 
ai rival.” Would you enlarge upon that a little and tell us in what 
particular direction these men have been found to fail? — ^I do not say they 
have been found to fail exactly. 

60929. Then to fall short of your standard? — ^They fall a little short of 
the knowledge that they might have when they arrive. I mean the men 
who have taken the ordinary agricultural course do not, I think, get the 
amount of teaching in genetics and plant-breeding which they might get. 

60930. Do vou mean they are deficient in the knowledge of how to go 
about the work? — ^They have had no practical experience of it before they 
come out. 

60931. Sir Thomas Middleton : I think your point is that the ordinary 
under-graduate course at a British institution does not include any consider- 
able course in plant-breeding and genetics? — ^That is the point, yes. 

60932. The method of giving instruction in plant-breeding is to select 
students after graduation and to put them through special courses; that 
is what is done in Britain? — Yea. 
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60933. You hare been getting, your Deputy Directors directly after 
graduation ? — ^Yes . 

60934. They have hml no post-graduate instruction at Home? — Not 
usually, 

60935. And that is the reason why they -come out without the knowdodgo 
jn tlio teclinique of iil ant-breeding that you would desire? — ^Yes. 

60936. The Chairmati • You give us, in answer to Question 1 {a) (n), 
the position as regards vetermai*y research You are definitely of opinion 
that the laboratory iirovision is adequate to the immediate needs of the 
Province. Is it the case that the two officers that you mention in your 
answer as being ai.out to be recruited have now been reci'uited? — Ono 
has been recruited, I believe, and is on his way out; one has not yet been 
recruited, 

60937. In answer to Question 1 (c), which ran: “Can you suggest any 
particular subject for research not at present being investigated to which 
attention might uselully he turned?*’’, you make some interesting sugges- 
tions. Have you any indications that there might be an opening for the 
export of frozen soft fruit from Buiina ?^ — We bave cei^tam fruits in Bumia 
whidi 1 do not tliink are known at all in the European market, the 
mangosteen, for example, and one or two otliei’s. \ think it iniglit he worth 
while making an attempt to get these marketed. 

60938. I remember twenty years ago a fruit called the durian? — ^Yes. 
T do not think that would be a very favourite fi iiit in Ijoiidon though 
many in Burma quite enjoy it. 

60939. Has your department paid any attention to any particular form 
of container or package used for the export of any fndt or vegetable 
produce? — ^No. 

60940. Is that a possibility that might be examined, do yon think? — ^It 
might be, yes. 

60941. You have a great vaiiety of forest timbers heie, have you not? — 
Yes, a tremendous variety 

60942. You mention the possibility of succe^ful attack on the insocts 
that do so much damage to certain classes of produce during transpoid; 
by sea. Do you know whether any representations have been made to 
any organisation in G-reat Britain which might be prepared to give a grant 
or to undertake that work? — ^I cannot say, but my attention was drawn 
to an attempt which was made some years ago to export a particular 
bean which grows in Burma, to Australia I think it was, but it was found 
to he impossible because of the amount of damage done by insects on 
^iphoard. 

60943. Are you familiar with the activities of the Marketing Board? — ^I 
have read some of the publications. 

60944. Do you know that this particular subject is one which that 
Board might be willing to take up and, in part, to finance.? — I do not 
know. 

60945. I think you will find that is so; it might be a very important 
contribution to the export trade of Burma in the paiticular lines of produce 
affected? — Yes, it would. 

60946. Ill answer to our Question 2 (%), on agricultural education, yon 
say* ** Instruction to adult cultivators is given at most of the central farms 
of the department.” That is a practical short course, is it? — ^Yes, 

60947. Are they grouped as a course or treated as individual learners? — 
They come in batches and they are treated together when tliey come; we 
have had thisi for many years now. 

60948. Is it successful? — We have had a certain amount' of success from 
it, hut I should not say it has been a great success; it has been too 
haphazard to he successful; that is why I am trying to improve it by 
havihg a definite course. 

60949. You are moving in the direction of systematising that method 
by the creation of farm schools with a graduate in charge of each? — Yes. 

60950. Have you any indication as ta whether these graduates are going 
to prove equal to the occasion? — We have only just begun. We have two 
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bf these farm schools tins yeaz* as an oxpei*imental measure. One t am 
lamiliar with, the other 1 have not yet inspected. The other is the Hmawbi 
™icli has nine or ten pupils and I think it is doing quite well. You 
will be able to see it on Sunday when you go tliere. 

60951. Is it tree to cultivators? — It is nioi*e thiin fiee. The cultivators 
who attend get stipends. 

60952. Professor Gaiigulec • How many such schools have you ? — ^Two. 

60953. Is the attendance satisfactory? — It is only being tried as an 
experimental measure. I cannot say as yet. 

60954. The Chairman . Meant*me 1 judge from your answer to Question 
2 (r), on page 3, that your depai*tnient is tending to grow and thereby 
more posts are being created. Is it the case that in the immediate future 
the outiiut of the Mandalay College will find sufficient appointments waiting 
lor it'f* — The time will come shortly when tho College will only liave to 
the Avastage tor the services 

60955. You have reached that point w^ill reach that lu about foui 
yoais time 

60956. Ill answer to Question 2 \^vni), you raise the jirinciple of nature 
study and school iilots. Have you had any oppoitunity of observing 
closely the workings of these in the Provinces? — ^We used to do the iiisiiectioii 
ol these school plots at the request of tlie Education Deijartment. Tho 
conclusion which I came to was that the work was not well done. Wo 
found that it was lacking ni supervision. After that the Education 
Department took a man from our department and put him in charge of 
the whole of tlie work. I think there was some improvenment then but 
a little later the whole scheme was turned down by the Finance Department. 

60957. Conducting nature study is not as easy as it aiipears*^ — should 
tlunk not. It ivants a lot of supeiwision. 

60958. And genuhio understanding on the iiait of tho teachers? — Quite 
so 

60959. Do most of your teachers m rural pi unary schools belong to tho 
lAgricultural class or do they belong to the town? — I am afraid I cannot 
say The Director of Public Instruction may bo able to answer tliat. 

60960. Do 3 "Ou provide any instruction in account-keeping or in the 
business side of farming at these short courses, or are they purely 
technical? — ^We hope to have During the present year Ave are simply 
e-xperimenting with the curriculum. We do not know what A\’e can teach. 

60961. Are you going to teach marketing as a subject? — 1 haA^e not 
thought about that. 

60962. I see, like many otheis, you come to tlie conclusion that 
demonstration on the cultivators’ own holdings is the most successful Avay 
of tackling the question? — Yes 

60963. Have you any demand fiom cultivators for teaching in elementary 
mechanics, care of machinery and so on? — ^Theio is no great demand. Wo 
bai'e a corbaiu number of apiihcatious from peo^ile wffio Avant to start 
situiM factories, sma'l mills, for help and advice 

60964. Is it the policy of tho department, so far as the matter lies with 
it, to encourage that development? — ^Yes. 

60965 Do you think that the extent bo Avhicli rice nulling, for instance, 
is carried on as a local mdiitstry has aifet tod the purely rural standard oi 
living and, wheie it exists, the rural Avage? — Yes, 1 think so It must 
certainly do so. 

60966. To that extent do you regard it as a voay valuable element in 
the situation ? — ^Yes. 

60967. You give us a list of the successes Avliich tho department is able 
to fchoAV* Where does the demand come from for potatoes from the 
Southern Shan States?— The demand is botli internal and external. About 
half the oroj) is consumed internally and the other half is exported to 
Calcutta. 

60968. Have you been roneAAing the seed? — We have been renewing the 
seed continually by importing potatoes from Scotland. 



60969, What contribution have you been able, as a depai*tment, to 
make towards cotton-growing in the Province ? — 1 am atraid our contribu- 
tion has been rather small so far. We have an experimental farm at 
Mahlaing which, I think, you are visiting in about ten days’ time, and 
another farm at Allaninyo which you aie also visiting. Both these farms 
deal With cotton. We have selected varieties of cotton which we are 
distributing, but we have not been able to go far along tliose lines as wo 
have had to encounter two or thiee bad seasons at the boginnmg of the 
distribution work. This has of course set back the work. Cotton is one 
of our most difficult crops. 

60970. Do you think it offers good hope of making progressive changes? — 
Yes, the acreage is small compaied with tlie acieages in India but a good 
deal of improvement can be made both by way ot increasing the ginning 
percentage, the yield and by improving tho staple. 


60971. Is it not an important money crop for the ijeople who aie growing 
it? — ^It IS one of the important money crops. They grow groundnut as 
well. 


60972. How do you compare the purchasing power of villagers in the 
cotton area with that of the cultivator in the Lower Burma rice-growing 
tract? — ^It is rather difl5.cult to make a comparison. I should say tluiu 
the cultivator in the cotton area is in n much more precarious position 
than the cultivator in the Lower Burma or rice-growing tract. In a good 
year, tor instance, two years ago, I think with the prices got for cotton 
cultivators of cotton were probably better off than cultivators of rice in 
Lower Burma. 


60973. The Middle Burma tract does not suffer from shortage of moisture, 
does it? — ^It does; the shortage of moisture is a limiting factoi there. 

60974. Has any attempt been made, by the introduction of green 
manuring or any other practice or method of tillage, to meet that dilficulty.^ 
— ^Yes, we have tried demonstrating line-sowing and inter-cultivation ol 
cotton. We found on the experimental farms that in a good year the 
yield of cotton could be nearly doubled by that method, but there are 
difficulties in the way of introducing it. One difficulty is labour, and 
another is that the cultivator must sow after the first shower of rain. If 
he misses that shower, he probably misses the crop, so that he is reluctant 
to take to that method. 

60975. Does the laud get very hard in tho dry season? — ^No; it is sandy 
soil. 

60976. So that ploughing is possible in any season? — Yes; as a matter 
of fact we have demonstrated it. The land is ploughed up al’tei cotton 
so as to absorb the first shower of rain the next year. 


60977, Will you tell us about the condition of the draught cattle in 
the dry tract? — ^The dry tract is one of the principal stock-breeding areas 
in the Province. The Burmese bleed of cattle is a very hardy and nimble 
breed. The milch cows, however, are simply let loose and scarcely any 
attention is given to them. The young cattle look aftor themselves, so 
that the Burmese hullock by the time he comes to the plough is realty 
a suiwival of the fittest. 

60978. What is the season of the fodder shortage in the dry middle 
tract? — ^In the dry middle tract the principal fodder crop is yitar (millet). 
This is given only to the working bullocks. In addition to jua/t stalks a 
little oil-cako is also given. Milking cows and young cattle get nothing 
but grass. 

60979. Is there a definite fodder shortage at any particular season of 
the year? — Yes, sometimes. In Lower Burma, there is often a shortage 
of fodder just before the rains. The fodder there is paddy straw. li 
the cultivator does not take the trouble to lay in a sufficient stock of 
paddy, there is sometimes a shortage, but there is no reason why there 
^ould be a shortage. Sufficient paddy straw is grown to feed the cattle 
in Lower Burma. Thei} again there is a shortage sometimes towards tho 
middle of the rains, before the grass on the bunds of the paddy fields is 
hi^ enough to be cut. Of course in Upper Burma in the dry zone, very 
otten there is extreme shortage. 

Mr. A. McKerraV] 
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b0980. I do not qjuite gather what is the season of shortage in the 
middle di*y tract Is it in tho si)iingp — Yes; I should say in the hot 
weather just betoie the rams. 

60981. How about the tractive powei of the bullock.^ Is it insuMcieiit 
tor the work? — ^It has been sulhcient for the work up to date. I think 
probably we want a heavier bodied animal now, and some of the cultiva- 
tors seem to realise that. 

60982. Would the tractive xiower of the bullock be the limiting factor 
as regards the introduction of improved ploughs? — ^Undoubtedly. At the 
same time the bullock is strong enough to pull the plough tliat we are 
demonstrating now. 

60983. In answer to Question 4 (a), you make some observations about 
the oigani&ation of reseaich generally and you have cited the case of 
the iJnited States of America. You point to the need for certain work 
being carried on and certain functions being discharged by the Central 
Government, and you make your scheme quite clear. Do you think the 
Provinces would, as a whole, welcome the setting up of research stations 
financed and conducted by the Government witJim their boundaries? — ^1 
do not know, but I do not see why there should be any objection so long 
as they have not got to pay for them. 

60984 I undei stand from youi note that you are suggesting that sucli 
c^entral research stations should be manned entirely by the servants ol 
the Cential Government? — ^Yes. 

60985. Aie you contemplating any mter-connection between central sta- 
tions sited in the Provinces and the provincial agricultural research stations 
in the Provinces? — The research conducted by the central research officers 
in the Province would be to the advantage of the Province, but I think 
it ought to be conducted by the central clepai*tmenb. 

60986. If your pllan were developed it would mean a ve^ important 
addition to the personnel employed by the Government of India, would 
it not? — ^Yes. 

60987. Assuming that such a scheme were to be adopted, would you 
expect to find men available in the world market at this stage? — think 
the supply grows to meet the demand, and if it became known that men 
were wanted they would turn up. 

60988. You would not find them to-morrow, but you do think that in 
five or six years’ tune men would be found to meet the demand? — Yes. 

60989. You have, of course, in mind the fact that other reseaidi 
departments in other paints of the Empire and, indeed, outside its boundaries 
are being developed very rapidly at this moment? — That is so. 

60990. Would you like to say anything about the virtues or the reverse 
of the five-year contract as a means of attracting the highest type of research 
worker? — ^1 am not m favour of ^ort-term appointments. I think it is 
much better to have a service. If a man were engaged only for a short 
term, that is for five years, he would tend to think too much about what 
he was going to do after that five years when his term is up. 

60991. Would you be surprised to learn that Professor Biffen told us 
tliat it takes him nine years fiom tho nioment when he stai-ts on a parti- 
cular plant-breeding experiment before ho recommends his new^ variety to 
the i arming community? — ^That, of course, is the real objection to the 
short-term appointment. 

60992. Are you at all familiar with what is taking place in Australia 
m this matter of the development oi central activity? — ^No; I only saw a 
notice in the papers the other day. 1 have no personal acquaintance with 
Australia. 

60993. I happen to know that country well, and the position was that 
the States were extremely jealous of each other before the federation in 
1900, and equally so thereafter for a number of years, but that jealousy, 
gradually grew less and lately the tendency has been to realise that there 
are certain things the Federal Government can do which no State can do 
for itself and the development is in that direction, without any infringing 
of tho prerogative or fields of self-government of the States. What relation 
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do 3*011 tiiinfc yoin* central research council which 3 ’ou suggest should hoar 
to Pusa as a coiitial leseaich station? Should it he an advisory or a 
coutrolling body so far as central stations go? — Mainly advisory I should 
say. Pusa ivould bo conti oiled hy* the Directoi* 

00994 When you come down to the da 5 '-to-da 3 ^ administration you aie 
prepared to depend uiioii youi Dneetor iiliose authorit 3 ^ would not ho 
unpaired by your scheme p — Y es 

60995 I do not knoiv whether there is anything that 3^011 would caic 
to add at this stage to your very interesting suggestions 111 this iiaiiicular 
direction? — I cannot think of an 3 ^thing. 

60996 What view do you form of the prestige that Pusa oiijoy^s in tlie 
Provinces generally at this inonieiit as compaied with that which it held, 
say, fifteen years ago? — I think its prestige has fallen grciitl 3 ’'. 

60997 How do you account for that? — Because it lias not gob tlio 
oppoi tunities which it used to have. The growth of the departments m 
the Pi evinces has more or less taken the feet from under Pusa; it lias 
been isolated; I understand also that the staff has been gieatly reduced and 
the men who ai'e tliere are not working under the same advantageous 
conditions as obtained, say, ten or fifteen y^ears ago. 

60998. Frofessor Gai\guleG: What about tho quality ? — 1 have heard the 
opinion expressed that the quality of some of the recent w'ork is not up to 
the previous standard, but that, of couiso, is only one man’s opinion and 
how niudi stress can be put on that I do not know* Wo certainly saiv 
vei*y valuable work bomg done at Pusa some twenty y^ears ago. 

60999. The Chairman ; You give us an imiiortaiit note in answer to 
Question 4 (0 (i) and (n)- You say that both the agiicultui-al and Veteriuaiy 
Sei vices in Burma are at the present nvoineut understaffed and that (onsidei- 
ablo difficulty has been expeiienced in getting the right type of recruit Has 
any iiolicy been adopted by G-oveininent in regard to this matter? — Not at 
present, but the matter is being considered 

61000. Is it your view that if you want to get tho right typo of man 
3 'ou must iiay limi enough to attract him? — 1 think so 

61001. You are inohned to favour an acreage cess as a means of financing 
the progress of agriculture, rather than an export cess; is that so? — ^Yos. 

61002. Do you think there is any need for a special cess? Is it sound 
to finance agricultuie by a special cess? — 1 do not know. 1 am afraid that 
ifc is a question of finance, and I would leave that alone. 

61003. That is probably a sound view? — I only w*antcd to stress the fiwjt 
that Burma already pays something over a croro of rupees in rice <‘es». 

61004. Can you give us some idea of the extent of tho planting iuteiest 
or the size of the planting comumiuty in Buinia? — The acreage under 
rubber, which is our only important planting crop, is about 70,000 to 
80,000 acres I think I have given in the memorandum tho total value 
of the exports of rubber. It is about a croro of rujiees annually. 

61005. Do 3 ’ou think the planting community is getting a fair sliaro of 
your attention? — ^They have not had very much up to iiow\ 

61006. Have they asked for it? — ^No; I do not think so; T think they 
are more inclined to develop their own organisation. 

61007. Whcie such oigauisations have been developed and arc doing 
good woik, aro you as a department in touch with Ihoii w'oik? — They have 
no organisation at iiresent. 

61008. It is only an intention to organise theiiiselres for research; they 
have not achieved it? — ^Yes. 

61009. When they do organise, do you think it is impoi-tant to keep in 
touch with the reseaich carried on by that organisation? — ^Yes. Tlie 
situation at present is that the Mycologist gives advice about diseases in 
lubber; that is about all we do. 

61010, Turning to another question, has it been considered at all 
whether it would be wise to develop the department in the Tenassenm 
Province, in view of the important possibilities of development? — ^I do not 
understand. 

Mr. A. McKerrat] 
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61011. Have you any experimental fann and so- on in tho Tenasserim 
area? — ^Yes, we have just opened one. 

61012. Are the problems in that tract different from the problems with 
which you are familiar in Upper Burma — ^In Tenasserim we have planting 
problems j the possibility is mainlv on the planting side. 

61013. Tea and coffee.? — Yes, and coconut. 

61014. Is your deiiartemnt in touch with the quinine-growing that is 
taking place in that Province? — ^No, that is done by the Government of 
India. 

61015. Have you large estates, properties of large ai-ea, farmed by 
Burman gentlemen? Hoes that state of things exist at all? — There are 
very large estates of paddy lands extending to thousands of acres. 

61016. Is there any demand fioni any quarter for estate managers? — 
Not as yet. 

61017. What iirovision aie you now making for the formation of your 
new Superior Provincial Agricultural Service on the recommendations of 
Lord Lee’s Commission? — There is no official aniiouncemont about it yet 
r have seen the paiiers; 1 do not know whether T can give it out 

61018. That is a iirohlein whiih will bo verv soon pressing upon yon; 
is it not? — ^Yes. 

61019. Can you give post-graduate training of a satisfactory nature 
anywhere in the Province? — ^Not yet; the college at Mandalay is not 
sufficiently developed for that. 

61020. How long will it take before tho college at Mandalay can give 
satisfactory post-graduate courses? — I could not jiossibly say, T might guess 
possibly ten years. 

61021 Ten years? — ^Tn ten yeais’ time we shall have a good deal inoie 
experience, 

61022. How about your pracbice in the matter of recording your exjieri- 
inents and the results that you achieve? Are you satisfied with that?— 
Yes, I am satisfied. When you go to HmaTvbi and other farms, you will 
see the methods adopted The results are published in the annual repoi*ts 

61023. Would you agree that it is just as important that the experi- 
ments which fail should he recorded as that successes should he registered? 
— ^Yes; quite so, they are lecoided, 

61024. Mistakes are bound to be made, but ther may make as sub.stan- 
tial a contribution towards progress as successes? — That is so 

61025. Has there been any attempt to assess the detail of the indebted- 
ness of tho rural population? — ^Almost every Settlement Officer, I think, 
makes enquiries into indebtedness during the course of the settlement. 

,61026. Are all the particulars of debts secured on mortgage available 
in 'the settlement repoi-ts? — 1 think so, hut T am not quite sure; I do not 
lirofess sufficient knowledge of the subject to be able to give evidence ol 
much value. 

61027. You probably agree that, in rolabion to agricultural progress, 
for obvious reasons indebtedness is a most important factor? — ^It is a very 
important factor. 

61028 Are you satisfied with the service given by the railways? — ^No: 
we have not sufficient railways in Buima. I think the service of existing 
railways is good enough, hut we want more lines. 

61029. What do you want; niain lines or feeder lines?— Both main lines 
and feeder lines. One of onr divisions, the Arakan Division, is completely 
isolated from the rest of Burma, excejit by sea; most of Tenasserim is 
practically the same. 

6ip30. Ho you think Burma has had a fair share of the Railway Board’. s 
attention? — It has not up to date, I am afraid. 

61031. Is mobor transport likely to make an important contribution 
towards the movement of agiucultural produce? — I should think so; I think 
it is getting very popular as far as passenger traffic is concerned. 

61032. But the great hulk of your movement in produce is by water? 
— And by rail. 
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61033. You told the Commission that you have not had occasion to study 
the question of finance in relation to agriculture* that was in relation io 
the particular ijroblem of indebtedness. But I take it the same applies to 
iaceavi loans, the need for long-term money and so on. Would you care 
to discuss them at this stage P Take, first, long-term loans? — have read 
the draft Bill (the Land Mortgage Bill), but I am afraid I have not studied 
it very carefully j I think it is quite a good scheme, on paper at least. 

61034. Apart from the need for long-term credit for financing old 
established debts, do you think there are many improvements which might 
be effected by cultivators or landlords if they got long-term loans? — ^Yes, 
I think so. 

61035. In what direction? — The use of artificial manures for rice in 
Burma is becoming a matter of importance and it will he a matter of 
increasing importance as the years go on. There are many other matters, 
such as the matter of tanks in the diy zones, and small irrigation systems, 
which may be financed in that way. 

61036. How about the digging of wells in the dry tracts? — There has 
been no systematic survey of artesian water. The existing wells are surface 
wells, sometimes very deep, seventy to eighty feet; there is a scanty sui>ply. 
In the first place, I should like to see a certain number of artesian wells 
in dry zone lands. The country, of course, is nob well suited to irrigation, 
it is a rolling country of hill and valley, and in that respect I do not think 
it is suitable for irrigation by tube well. 

61037. Unsuitable for irrigating on the grand scale. But tube wells 
might be successfully sunk? — ^Tlie objection is also in the cost. 

61038. But until a survey, technical and economic, is made, it will be 
difficult to say whether they will be successful or not; such a survey has 
not been made.? — Such a survey has not been made, but borings have been 
made sporadically by the Public Health Department. 

61039. Have you any problems of fiagmentation, so far as those prob- 
lems arise from pressure on the land? — We have very little fragmentation 
in Burma. 

61040. The pressure on the land is not likely to make it a problem? — 
Only in one of the Arakan districts is fragmentation a special problem. 

61041. Are you of opinion that, from the agricultural point of view, 
much has to be done in the way of what is called river training, or river 
conservancy, or reclaiming land in the deltas? — There is a good deal to 
be -done in training the streams which flow from hills and cause devasta- 
tion by floods. That is a matter which the Public Works Department have 
in hand now. The Forest Department tackled it in one of our districts 
with very considerable success, and I tbink the situation is that a Forest 
Officer has been lent to the Public Works Department to carry out the 
work in another district. 

61042. Has it ever occurred to you that more might be done to exploit 
the immense potential value of the silt which is swept by these groat rivers 
down to the sea day by day? The question of increasing the fertility must 
be very important? — ^The amount swept down to the sea is enormous. lu 
Burma, the Irrawaddy takes down about six times the discharge of the Nile. 

61043. Most of that silt goes into the sea? — ^Yes, of course, if you like 
to wait long enough, you get new land where the sea now is. 

61044. Mr. Calvert: Is it the discharge of the silt which i.s six times 
that of the Nile, or is it the dischaigo of the water? — It is the dischai’go 
of the water. 

61045. The Chairman: Are you of opinion that more might be done to 
get the silt, where the lie of the land makes it possible, on to the land, in 
order that its manurial value may be made use of?— *1 should think it 
would be very difficult in the case of the Irrawaddy river, The Irrawaddy is 
an excavating river. I believe it does not overflow its banks oi change its 
course like the G-anges, which is of the opposite type. I do not see how 
you could get the silt from the river on to the land. 

61046. Where the river is passing close to excellent agricultural land, 
which is suffering from over-cropping, the depositing of the . silt on the 
land would be of manurial value?— Yes, 
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61047. If it could be done, it would bo an eiioriiious coulribution to tlie 
fertility of the Province? — I have heard the possibility discussed of hund~ 
ing the Irrawaddy at the neck of the delta, to create a great irrigatiou 
system. 1 do not think anybody has ever tabled the problem seriously. 

61048. In order to get the silt on to the land? — ^To get the silt out of 
the water for second cropping. 

61049. Have you any water-logging or soil deterioration problems in 
Burma .P — ^I think, not many. 

61050. Do you know of any alkali land? — ^No, except Small patches here 
and there. There are no large tracts of alkali land. 

61051. In the matter of soil survey, you are beginning work, which, as 
time goes on, will develop into a soil survey for the whole Province? — jfes. 
The Agricultural Chemist will be able to explain to you what is being done 
in Mandalay. 

61052. Do you find that the deltaic tract is uniform as regards its soils? 
— ^It is not uniform There are considerable differences in soil fertility in 
the delta. 

61053. Have you any districts in Burma in which serious denudation of 
agricultural land is taking place as a result of hill streams carrying away 
the soil.P — ^What we have in Burma is mainly destruction by floods. 

61054. I was referring to shifbing cultivation. Have you much of that? — 
Wo have a tremendous lot of that in the Shan Hills. 

61055. Is the erosion that is taking place serious? — ^I suppose it is. 
The_ Forest Department, I understand, now give out teak seeds to the 
cultivators of these areas to have them planted up when they lease out a 
new site. 

61056. Sir James MacKenna: It takes a long time for the teak tree to 
grow up? — ^Yes, but it means that they do not come back to the same area 
again. 

61057. The Chairman: In the matter of fertilisers, are there important 
deficiencies in the soils of Burma .P — ^Most of the Lower Burma paddy soils 
are deficient. When I say deficient, I mean that they respond to manuring 
by nitrogenous manures. ^ 

61058 There is a deficiency in nitrogen? — ^Nitrogen and phosphates. I 
should say that nitrogen and phosphates are the limiting factors in Lower 
Burma rice soils. 

61059. Has the problem been worked out for the dry tract? — ^No. There, 
the limiting factor is water. 

61060. You give us, at more than one point in your note, a c^ear 
account of your method of seed distribution I notice you say that in the 
case of rice, at any rate, the demand remains greater than the supply? — 
Yes, that is so. 

61061. Have you worked hand in hand with the co-operative organisa- 
tion for seed distribution? — We have done a good deal with co-operative 
societies. 

61062. Have they helped you? — Yes. 

61063. Do you see any signs of private enterprise coming forward? — 
Not much. 

61064. Is there no private agency engaged in seed distribution? — ^There 
is nothing in that form, but we have a great many private individuals who 
take our seeds and grow them- 

61065. Do they give out seed of a satisfactory quality? — Yes. 

, 61066. Do they distribute your seed? — ^They grow our seed and distri- 
bute it to their neighbours. 

61067. On a commercial basis? — ^They always do these things on a com- 
mercial basis. 

61068. Do they do it on a commeroial basia^ or do you subsidise t^emf 
■—We do not subsidise them. 
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61069. Projessor (Inngithr : TIio private seert growei-s clo not get any 
financial assistance from tlio depaitmeiit*'* — No. Tkey simply take our 
seeds. Tkey get a rcwai’d by getting better prices for the better soecl. 

61070. The Ghamnan: In answer to Question 10 (e), you say “Increases 
of the yield up to forty per cent at least were got by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia combined with pliospates“. Was it an improved variety that you 
were feeding with these manures? — ^No. 

61071. Bo the experiments show conclusively that such applications do 
not pay? — ^Yes. 

61072. Are you satisfied with the sufficiency of the experiments? — ^Ycs. 
The probalile error of the experiments was worked out. As a matter of 
fact, it was one of the first field experiments in India where tlie i>i'obablo 
ciTov was worked out experimentally. 

61073. In answer to Question 13 (0 and (ii), yem latlier give me, at any 
rate, the impression that you are of oiiiniou that it may be necessaiy to take 
stops to pi'event the introduction of plant diseases from the Peninsula proper? 
— Yes, I think it will be desirable. 

61074. Boes not all history suggest that, if the thing ought to be done, if 
ought to be done as soon as possible, rather than wait until these diseases 
come? — Yes. 

61076. Have you represented that to the Glovernment? — ^Tho matter is 
being discussed just now between myself and tbe Financial Commissioner. 
It was discussed about two years ago, but it was turned down by tlie then 
Development Commissioner. 

61076. In answer to Question 15 (a), on veterinary matters, you give us 
the existing position as between the Veterinary Bepartnient and the Agricul- 
tural Bepartment. Can you give us any indication of the policy of Govern- 
ment 111 the matter? — ^I think the present policy of Government is to unite 
the two. It has not been declared yet, though. 

61077. You are definitely of opinion that the policy of separation is the 
best one? — ^Yes. The two services are different. Of course, I think there 
would be some advantage in combining the two departments but I admit 
that it is difficult. 

61078. Have you any particular officer responsible for livestock improve- 
ment? — We have no particular officer. One of our Beputy Birectors is 
starting a livestock farm. 

61079. He has specialised in the subject? — Yes. 

61080. Would you regard the fixing of his responsibility and the attach- 
ing ^ to his post of some title suggestive of his function to be a good 
beginning?— I may say that in the proposals which I made for the new 
service, i included the post of Beputy Birector of Livestock Breeding 

61081. Which do you regard as the most important from the point of view 
of general agriculture, the improvement of milk yields or the improvement 
of -Mie draught power of the cattle? — In Burma, improvement of the draught 
power. People in Burma do not drink fi*esh cows’ milk; they use tinned 
milk. 

61082. How about the buffalo? Is that an important animal in the way 
9 f milk yield? — ^In Bnrma the indigenous buffalo is a draught animal, but 
it is becoming more and more unpopular as the years go on; its numbeiis 
are decreasing. 

61083. Why? — ^I do not know.’ He is being replaced by the bullock. He 
is an unwieldy sort of animal^ vei-y liable to disease and much more difficult 
to handle than the bullock. 

61084. And an animal with a veiy definite idea of the value of his own 
leisure, particularly on a hot day; is that so? — ^That is so. 

^ 61085. Is that one of the principal difficulties, that they will not work 
m the sun?— -Yes, they must have mud baths, wallows, to keep well. 

61086. Is it worth discussing sheep and goats? — ^Except as agricultural 
peste, I have no desire to discuss them, I think the goat a?id th^ sheep are 
decided pests in this country, '' . - ^ 



6i087. Whyp — ^Because they cat up the fodder which is required by the 
cattle. 

61088. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Do not they give manure? — ^No. 

61089. The Chairman: Do goats play an important part in the domestic 
economy of the rural household? Do they supply milk? — ^No, they are 
mainly raised for killing in the larger bazaars. 

61090. Do you think there ought to be some control over the importa- 
tion of cattle from India proper into Burma P — ^That was proposed by the 
Stock-Breeding Committee which we had in 1916 I think; one of its propo- 
sals was to stop the importation of cattle from India to Burma; but, so tar 
as I know, no action was taken on the report of the Committee. That w'as 
another case of procrastination. 

61091. In the matter of fodder, has j'our department made any experi*- 
ments in the way of the preservation of fodder against the season of short- 
age, by any particular method such as the siloP Have you expeiiniented 
with that? — ^Yes, vre have done some silo experiments in the dry zone; it 
is quite successful there. 

61092. Pits or towers? — ^Pits. 

61093. Has it taken on at all amongst cultivators? — ^No. 

61094. Why not? — Cattle in the dry zone are fed on the dried stalks 
of guar. Our cattle are not milking cattle; they are bred for draught and 
the necessity for silage, I should think, is not so great as it is in parts of 
India where cattle aie bred for milk. 

61095. But there must be some relation between nourishment and draught 
power, surely? — Of course there is. 

61096. Have you seen any desire to improve the quality of the breed oi 
the value of the animal as a draught animal? — I know of one or two cases 
where a man has actually made experiments, mainly by crossing with Indian 
cattle; he wanted to get a bigger animal. But, generally speaking, the 
whole business is perfectly haphazard. 

61097. Professor Oangulee: Are these iiit silos dug in Upper Burma or 
Lower Burma? — In the dry tract, ^ 

61098. The Chairman: In its bearing upon the dairying industry, you 
mention that milk consumption is on the increase but that most of it is 
satisfied by the importation of condensed milk, principally as a food for 
yoxmg children , no less than forty-one lakhs of rupees were spent in 1926-26 
on condensed milk? — ^That is so. 

61099. Do you know at all whether the milk given to the babies is full 
cream milk or skimmed? — think it is mainly the NestWs brand, the sweet- 
ened “Milkmaid” brand. 

61100. Is that skimmed or full cream? — ^I cannot toll you what it is; it 
is milk with sugar. 

61101. You see the importance of the point, do you not, from the baby^s 
angle ? — ^Yes. 

61102. And thereby, obliquely, from the dairy farmer’s point of view?-^ 
Yes. 

61103. Is any control over breeding exercised by these stock raisers ?•— 
None whatever, no controL 

61104. No attempt to pick better bulls as the parents of progeny ? — 
should say no. 

61106. Has any attempt been made at all to encourage the castration 
of unfit bulls?' — ^No. 

61106. It is a veterinary point but I should like to ask you: do you 
regard rinderpest as one of the most serious afidictions from which the 
cattle population in this country suffer? — ^It is certainly one of the most 
serious 4 

61107. The economic loss over any ten years is probably very im- 
portant? — Yes; in some years we have over 100,000 deaths* 
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61108. Would you regard any steps wlndi might be taken to mitigate 
that danger, if they were successful, as a very important contribution 
towards the problems of the rural population in Burma? — Certainly. 

61109. You come down pretty heavily on certain nomadic groups of 
Indians who move about with large herds of cattle and, in the dry zone, 
of sheep and goats, paying no land levenue and living a purely parasitic 
life. Have you any proposals to suggest for dealing with that particular 
situation? — ^Yes, I should certainly have them registered to begin with and 
placed under veterinary inspection. I would have forcible castration of 
their worst bulls. 

61110. Do you think they are responsible for not merely spoiling the type 
of animal which they own but also, by allowing their bulls to stray as they 
move about, for spoiling the breeds in the hands of local cultivators? — 
Yes, they are the people who introduced the foreign breeds, so that you 
have uncontrolled crossing and the production of hybrids of all kinds. 

61111. Have you records of any progressive deterioration in the average 
of quality? — ^No records. 

61112, Do you feel convinced in your own mind that it has taken 

n ’ e? — ^During the last t\venty-one years I think there has been a great 
more crossing; these herds have increased. 

61113. And has a notable deterioration followed? — ^Yes, undoubtedly. 

61114. Are you satisfied with the touch between the Forestry Depart- 
ment and your own? — ^In Burma we come very little in touch with the 
Forestry Department. 

61115. It would be mainly in the upper tract, if your activities were 
developed there .p — ^Y es, the forests are mainly in the hills. 

61116. You yourself and some of your officers ha^’^e given us very interest- 
ing material on the marketing conditions affecting the mam crops of 
Burma. Would you agree to the general proposition that all these com- 
plications and all this unevenness in practice must in the long run tend 
to the detriment of the smaller man, the cultivator, and to the advantage 
of the distributor? — ^Undoubtedly; it is domg so now*. 

61117. I gather from the trend of the notes provided that the cultivator 
shows no signs of himself moving for any improvement in the marketing 
methods; in tact, he is rather suspicious of any attempt to change them; 
IS that so? — ^Yes, and of course the cultivator himself is not a saint; he 
has got his own faults. 

61118. I did not suggest he was a saint, but I do suggest that even 
where roguery is the order of the day, he is more apt to come off second 
best than the man who gets more practice than he does? — ^That is so. 

61119. Would you agree to this proposition, that it is from the spread 
of literacy and the general extension and improvement of primary educa- 
tion that a greater readiness of the cultivator to work tor, and insist 
upon, improvements in matters like marketing is likely to flow? — ^Yes. 

61120. Until you get a more elastic and wide-awake mind in the average 
cultivator, you are unlikely, in a country where conditions are such as they 
are in Burma, to achieve any real improvement in marketing methods? — 
Quite so, because he is the prey of the more intelligent man. 

61121. The whole physical complex, so far as marketing goes, is against 
the centralisation of exchange in Burma, is it not? It is much more a 
question of the dealer moving round, partly by water and partly by land 
and buying here and there from groups of individuals? — ^Yes. ’ 

61122. And as regards rice, at any rate, I undemtand from these notes 
that there is very little possibility of centralising buying and selling at 
definite markets where tho operations could be controlled? — can see none. 
I think more might be done in the matter of co-operative selling by co- 
operative societies. 

61123. I was coming to that. There has been very little co-operative 
marketmg, has there? — ^Very little. 

61124. Have you ever known a successful experiment? — ^No. We had 
an experiment towards the end of the War in which a society was supplied 
with departmental selected seeds; we had just got to the stage when the 
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fco-operative marketing experiment was to be tried irlieu the rice control 
came in and npset the whole proceedmgs. 

61125. I should judge that more might be done to regulate marketing 
in the matter of cotton. Do you think that is a sound conclusion? — ^Yes, 
cotton IS grown in more compact areas; we have two cotton tracts, quite 
distinct from each other. The areas aro comparatively small and I thuik 
an attempt might bo made at the municipal markets of the Beiar type. 

61126, To what extent, if at all, is the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee active in Burma? — All that has happened is that they trained one 
of our men in cotton technology and gave us a small grant, of Rs. 3,500 
I think, tor the purchase of certain instruments. 

61127. Speaking quite broadly, are you of opinion that the cotton 
situation deserves more attention than it is getting and that substantial 
improvements might be achieved.? — think we are doing all we can; but, 
as 1 pointed out before, the work is difficult work. 

61128. It would not necessarily imply any blame or fault it all your 
problems have not yet been tackled, because, after all, it is natural and 
proper to deal wilJi more important problems first; that must be the 
order? — ^^Ve have given cotton a good deal of attention; when you go to 
Mahlaing you will have it explained. The cotton cultivator is a very small 
man, unable to hold up his crop and it is difficult to get seed multiplied. 

61129. Do you legard these marketing and economic surveys as enquiries 
designed i-oally to discover what is going on and not merely as sounding 
boards for the repetition of what other people tor generations have alleged 
to be the ease? — ^'To which enquiries do you refer? 

61130. I am referring to the marketing of produce. Do you regard that 
as important.^ — ^Yes. I think it is very impoitant. 

61131. Have you any views about general education? Do you wish to 
add to the general remarks that you have made in your note? — do not 
think so. 

61132. From the agricultural pomt of view, you would regard a good 
agricultural education as of the gieatest importance? — regard it as of the 
greatest importance. 

61133. Have you youi’self come into contact with any co-operativo 
societies ? — ^Yes. 

61134. What views have you formed about the soundness of co-operative 
societies? — would lather not express an opmion. I am not a co-operative 
expert. 

61135. If you have come into personal touch with them, I do not see 
any reason why you should not tell us what you think of them. If you 
think they are not sound, pleaso say so? — ^I hear a lot of talk about it. 
The general opinion is that co-operation m Buima has not been the success 
that it expected to be. I know that a great many societies are being 
wound up. 

61136. Do you not think that it is much better to wind up societies 
that are decaying and moribund and which are alleged and believed to be 
useless, rather tJian to add to the statistics of living societies? Do you 
not think cutting out dead wood is sound policy? Do you not think 
that a progressive and sound co-operative movement, in its effect upon 
indebtedness and the possibilities it offers to the rural population, has 
an important contribution to make to the agricultural welfare of Burma?— 
Most undoubtedly. 

61137. Do you regard co-operation as a very important instrument for 
adult education? — ^Yes, very important. 

61138. I should like to go back to a point we dealt with a short time 
ago. I am a little surprised to see that fish manure is not used in Burma. 
Having regard to the large areas of water, I should have thought that 
fish manure was very largely used? — ^It is consumed by the people. 

61139. It is all eaten? — ^Yes. There is a material which is known in 
Burma as Ngapt^ which has got a very unpleasant smell. You will pro- 
bably encounter it on your railway journey. It is in the manufacture of 
this material that most of the spare small fish in Burma are used up. 
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61140. Is the use oi luglit-soil against iho traditions of tlie peojileF — 
Yes. 

61141. The fact remains that night-soil is one of the most important 
manures, does it not It is vei-y important. 

61142. It IS a very important manure in many couiitiies? — ^It is tho 
foundation of Japanese and Gliinese agriculture. The Chinaman makes 
use ot it in his gardens but the Burman would not look at it. 

61143. What is the status of your agricultural engineers? They are 
not on the cadre of the department? — ^They are going to be on the cadro 
of the new department, of the new provincial department. 

61144. You are going to fmd a place for them? — ^Yes. 

61145. Bo 5 "ou regard that as an impoitant reform? — The post is quite 
as important as any other. There is no reason why any distinction should 
be made between it and others. 

61146. Are you going to appoint any additional agricultural engineers? 
— ^The present incumbent is on leave before resigning. We are advertising 
the post just now. 

61147. Are you satisfied with the methods employed in Burma for the 
collection of agricultural statistics? — think they are very accurate. 3 
do not do tliat, 1 think ^Cr Reynolds would be able to speak about that. 
I think, oil the whole, they aie quite satisfactory. 

61148. Have you any officer engaged, whole-time, on experiments 
designed to improve agricultural implements, whether large or small? — ^No. 
It is part of the work of the Agiicultural IQngineer. 

61149. Do you think there is a future for that? — ^Yes, I should think 
so. We have an improved plough which we are distributing. That was 
designed by one of the Deputy Directors. I think there is a good deal 
of scope for that sort of work. 

61150. You moan, in the direction of further evolving the indigenous 
implements? — ^Yes. We have stopxied all attempts at introducing the 
European type of implement. 

61151. Sir Thomas Middleton : Referring to your staff, you say that 
your present Piovincial Service has only nineteen posts and therefore 
must be regarded as a selection grade for the Subordinate Service. Do 
you contemplate a complete separation between the Provincial and the 
Subordinate Service at a later stage, or do you intend that there shall 
always be selection for the Provincial Service from the Subordinate Ser- 
vice? — As regards the case of the new Provincial Service, the proposal is 
to have the service in three grades. The first grade will correspond to 
the present Indian Agricultural Service. The second will correspond to 
the present Provincial Service. This is the service on Rs. 300 to Rs. 800. 
The third will correspond to our present Subordinate Service. 

61152, My question is this: Do you contemplate that it will be possible 
to pass from the Subordinate Service by promotion through merit to tiie 
Provincial Service? — ^Yes, that is intended. Number three of the new 
service will have to be filled up by graduates from the Agricultural College. 
From grade 3 they wiE go to grade 2 by promotion. 

61153. Will men in grade 3 go to grade 2 by promotion, or will 
there be appointments direct? — ^That is to be mainly by promotion, I think. 

61154. Assuming, as yon suggest, that central research work should be 
greatly strengthened, in such a subject as vetennai'y science, for example, 
you still think that local research in veterinary questions should be prose- 
cuted in Burma? — ^Yes, I see no objection to provincial researdi as well, 

61165. You say in your evidence that thei*e is a great field for veteri- 
nary .research in Burma. What I want to know from you is whether that 
research should be local or whether it should be conducted for you in some 
central institution under the Government of India? — ^Well, when I wrote 
that, I was not thinking about the central institution at all. What I 
meant to say was that there were a great many problems in Burma. These 
problems may be tackled, some of them in Burma and some of them at 
the central lnstitution,r 
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61156. Assuming a coiitral i^lace to exist, would you say that there 
was still a case for local research work in Burma? — ^Yes, because, for 
example, in Burma we have the elephant which is an important and 
valuable animal, I think it is more used in Burma than in any other 
Province in India and research work on elephants might be provincial. 

61157. You draw attention to the new farm schools which you are ex- 
perimenting with. What is the cost to the State of the education in these 
farm schools? — have not worked it out at all. 

61168. The cost is quite small, is it not? — ^It is only an experiment as 
yet. 

61159. You have one teacher. On what salary? — ^He is a graduate of 
tiie Agiicultural College on Rs. 160. 

61160. He teaches ten pupils? — Yes. 

61161. You say that you are not in favour of special demonsbration 
farms. Geneialb^ speaking, I think should agree with you but I want 
to ask you if there are not special circumstances connected with certain 
crops for which demonstration farms might be necessary. I am thinking 
of a crop, like tobacco, for example, wheie a curing plant is essential, or 
as we have seen in other Provinces, sugarcane, where small white sugar 
plants were being worked. In special circumstances, would you agree as 
to the necessity for a demonstration farm? — Yes, in special circumstances 
like those. As a general rule, demonstration to the actual cultivator 
should be on his own fields but where you have a demonstration winch 
involves industrial operations as well as agricultural, then you should 
have a special station for it. 

61162. I have had a good many classes of students, hut I have nerer 
had your Burman experience. Is this experience to be taken as a tribute 
to your powers as reformers? — W6 get these types of students where people 
want to get rid of them for the time being. 

61163. You found your suggestions for organisation of research on the 
Ainerican system, that is the federal system in relation to the States. 
You deal with tliat subject in Question 4 (a). Do you recognise that the 
carrying out of such an organisation may be very expensive? — ^I suppose 
it is. 

61164. Wlien you recommended that system for India did jmu go into 
the question of cost? — No. 

61165. Did you ask yourself the question to what extent the success in 
America may bo due to the dollar on the one hand or the prestige of the 
Central Authority on the other? — ^I know the Federal Government makes 
large grants to the various States, but I do not think, on the other hand, 
that the States contribute to the Federal Government. 

61166. They work in co-operation j m all these research stations the 
individual State puts down so much money and the Federal Government 
puts down so much. Then you expand, in a snpplementaiy note *, your 
ideas on the relation between the Central and the Provincial Governments in 
India. You state that in a federal system the Central Government of 
necessity must have the highest prestige and it follows that so must its 
varying subordinate departments. When yon were talking of departments 
did yon include research departments? — Yes, 

61167. How is the prestige of a research department to be secured .P — ^I 
tbiTilr the United States Central Department has certainly got a higher 
prestige than any of the State departments. 

6116S. There are individual workers in the State institutions with a 
higher prestige than many of the Federal officers. Is prestige in these 
research questions not entirely personal? — ^I suppose it is largely so. 

61169. You cannot purdiase it either with rupees or with dollars? — ^I 
was not thinking so much of individual prestige as of the prestige of the 
department. 

61170. I asked you if the departments include the research depart- 
ment? — ^Yes, I said that was so. 

61171. Would not the Central Government be in a better position to 
reernifc men of outstanding ability? — ^That is really what I mean. I think 
it will probably be rather difficult for the Provinces to get men of very 
high qualifications in a few years’ time. 
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61172. The Central Government would be in a better iDOsition, financially, 
to recruit than the Provinces .p — ^N ot merely financially. 

61173. Then in what other respects? — Well, it comes back to the same 
thing as I said before, namely, that the Central Government has got the 
highest prestige. 

61174. You refer to the reserve ot officers who would be maintained for 
filling eventual vacancies. I take it that the officers ^ you have in ^ mind 
would be acting as research assistants in research institutions? — ^As junior 
officers attached to the central department, who would be available for 
provincial posts. Just now we cannot get a man to go from one Province 
to another. 

61175. You jDoint out that there are cei*tain problems wbich are best 
dealt with provincially and others which can best be tadcled centrally and 
you give us examples of tho?e cases in which tlie contra! department could 
assist the Provinces, namely, insect attacks, fungus attacks, animal 
nutrition and so on. Would not the same advantage acci'ue to the work 
of the Province from the activities of any competent research woiker in 
any institution? — ^Attached to a Province he would not have the same 
facilities for touring, for getting into touch witli the men in the other 
Provinces; he would not be so mobile. I think that is the point T want to 
bring out. 

61176. You suggest that the Board of Agriculture should be retained in 
order to afford opportunities for conferences. From your experience, would 
you agree that there has not been nearly enough of conferences in the past, 
especially between the specialised officers of tho Provinces .P — think that 
is correct. There ought to be more opportunities. 

61177. The facilities have not been enough? — ^Yes. 

61178. You suggest the setting up of a Central Agricultural Pesearch 
Committee. There would be representatives from each of the sections or 
bureaux of the central department, representatives of provincial departments, 
and from the Chambers of Commerce. What size of conuuittee do you contem- 
plate? — Probably about- twenty to thirty members. 

61179. Would this committee deal with projects already approved 
by the Government of India P — propose that the old Board of 
AgricuHure should continue, and all possible subjects for agricultural 
discussion should be brought before the Board and threshed out by that 
body. The Board should make recommendations to the Government of 
India as it has done in the past, and the Government of India would then 
give its sanction to such of these proposals as it approved of. 

61180. The scheme would go, as at present, to the Government of India 
and come back? — Yes. This research committee is to be entrusted with 
funds which would be non-lapsing. 

61181. Had you in mind the amount of the fund that would be placed 
at the disposal of this committee? — No; that would have to be worked 
out in detail. 

61182. Do you^ not think that it would be a vgit difficult matter for a 
committee, constituted as you propose to apportion funds. You must 
remember that certain applicants are very strongly represented on the 
committee. Others are only partially represented, and it would be left to 
the members of the Chambers of Commerce to see that justice was done? — ^I 
admit that that is a difficultv but I cannot think of anything else. Have 
you not got the same difficulty just now? 

61183. The Cotton Committee deals with one specific subject ; it does not 
cover the whole range of agricultural questions. The difficulty would be 
that, if you had thirty persons selected as you suggest, their opinion 
as represented by a majority vote on one specific point might be of little 
or no value. Then you suggest that there should be in addition to the 
^loultnral Adviser, a Director-General of Central Research. What should 
the relation he between these two officers? WduTd thev be colleagues of 
e^ar standing or do you contemplate one senior and the other a junior 
^eer?— The Direcytor-General of the institute must be a junior officer to 
the Agricultural Adviser; I do not see any way out of this. 

61184. l^tuming to your written evidence, Question 9 (b), is the 
quantity of silt deposit in Lowe? Burma considerable? — No. 

Mr, A, McKerral“\ 
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61185. Conditions are quite different from those on the NileP — ^There is 
practically no silt contributed by the Irrawaddy, although the statement 
is often made that the rice-fields of Lower Burma are fertilised by silt. 
This statement is quite untrue and I do not know who is responsible for it. 

61186, No marked deterioration has been visible in the rice crops P — No, 
we have got down to a more or less uniform constant yield stage, that is, 
the point beyond which the outturn cannot fall, in normal years at least. 

61187. You have tried making of artificial farm-yard manure and found 
this not profitable. What are the reasons for that.? — ^Mr. Hendry will bo 
giving evidence before you and he will be able to give you the figures. He 
found that it simply did not pay, and that the balance was on the wrong 
side of the account. 

61188. The only material to purchase would be sulphate of ammonia? — 
Yes, but he said that it did not pay as well as cattle manure. I have not 
got the details with me just now, but he will be able to answer you in full. 

61189. You recommend that the importation of cattle from India should 
be stopped. Is the trade large? — No. 

61190. Are the figures of imported cattle available? — Yes, the Customs 
people ought to Be able to give the figures. 

61191. Do the Burma'ns ever store juar straw for more than a single 
season? — Yes, I have seen it done, but it is not usual. 

61192. Is any grass hay made in Burma .P — ^No, not to any extent, that 
I know of. 

61193. Assuming that cultivators wanted to make hay in any part of 
Burma, would they experience difficulty in finding the material at a season 
when nay could be made? — ^Yes, I should say so; it would be very difficult 
as there is no material to make ha 3 '’ with in Lower Burma. 

61194. What about Middle and Upper Burma? — ^That is dry country; 
there is a little grass during the rams, but the supply is very small. 

61195. Are there no forests? — ^You might possibly make hay in the 
forests. 

61196. Is there no baling of hay in the forests? — ^No. 

61197. You do not have fodder famine? — ^There is scarcity at times, 
but nothing in the nature of a famine. 

61198. There is scarcity every year ; that is what we gather from your 
evidence? — ^There is a seasonal period of scarcity. 

61199. The cattle are starved? — They are hard up. 

61200. Who runs the oil-mills which cmsh cotton seed in Burma? — Two 
or three large firms; two European firms and one Japanese firm. Then 
there are the smaller mills which are owned largely by Burmans and 
Indians. 

61201. Do small mills crush cotton seed? — Not cotton seed, I beg your 
pardon. I was thinking of groundnut oil-mills. Cotton seed is crushed 
by two European firms and one Japanese firm. They also crush groundnut. 

61202. Where does the cotton cake go to? — ^Perhaps to Europe. I do 
not know which country it goes to. 

61203. I gather from your replies to Question 23 (b), on education, 

that ^ou are satisfied that what the Burman wants is a short course for 

adults, so far as technical education is concerned? — At the present stage, 
yes. - 

61204. How many weeks* time does this course take? — ^We gave this 

year a single cultivating season, beginning from the end of June and 

ending by the. end of January. I have not decided yet how long the course 
will be. 

61205. At what ages do you get the boys? — ^At the age of eighteen; 
some are twenty;- some are older. 

61206. But all of them have had a good deal of experience of work on 
the land? — Yes; as far as possible we select them. The district staff make 
inquiries and select men who are likely to be of some use to us“ after taking 
the course. 
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61207. Aie you satisfied with the few that have already been turned 
out? — Some ol them are doing quite well. 

61208. Mr. Calvert .* I think you told the Commission that communica- 
tions in Burma were on the defective side. Do you think the lack of 
adequate communications restricts the spread of cultivation? — I think it is 
doing so in Tenasserim. That is a huge country which might be opened 
up to planting crops, but it is not yet opened up because of the want of 
railways. At the same time it is true that there has been a great spread ot 
rice cultivation in places with only a very incomplete railway system, but you 
must remember that there is a wonderiul system of waterways which has 
made up for it. 

61209. One gentleman who has sent in a written statement says that 
four times more crops would be grown if you only have good cart-tracks. Do 
you go as far as that? — ^No I do not know on what he bases that 


61210. Do you think there would be greater extension of cultivation 
if communications were improved? — Yes] that is what takes place. The 
increase in the cultivation of potatoes and in the export of potatoes from 
the Shan States took place simultaneously with the extension of the 
railways to the tracts where this crop can be grown. 

61231. Have you not mentioned also that the elephant presents a large 
liToblem in veterinary matters P — ^Yes. 


61212. I understand that elephant diseases could not be well investi- 
gated at Muktesar. Are there any other problems of a veterinary nature 
which could not be investigated at Muktesar and for which you require 
local research stations? — cannot answer that question. I think you had 
better ask Mr. Rippon, who is the expert to give evidence on that question. 
Tt is just possible, I think, that Burma may have certain organic diseases 
ol animals which the rest of India may not have. 


61213. You mention that the practice of yearly tenancy is against the 
conservation of cattle manure. Is that based on observation, or is it just 
a theory ?~It is based on^ observation. I have seen yearly tenants in the 
Pegu district throwing their cattle manuie in a creek with a view to getting 
rid of it. o . r» 


61214 Do the tenants leave their holdings at the end of the year, or do 
they go on from year to year? — ^The tenants are removable at the end of 
the year ; if a man is not sure that he is going to have the land under his 
cultivation^ for the next year, there is no particular motive to make him 
conserve his manure or to do any improvement, 

61216 .You actually do have problems here connected with tenants who 
leave their farms at the end of the year?— Yes; undoubtedly. 

61216 With regard to this question of irrigation of the delta, what 
cold-w^ther crops can you raise if you have irrigation?—! cannot think of 
any. The paddy crop is not off the ground till January. Supposing you 
have irrigation, you have only February, March and April to get the 
crop off, for down comes the monsoon in May. Tt may not be an insolu- 
ble problem, but it is going to be a difficult one. 


61217, You have mentioned the indiscriminate crossing between Indian 
and Burmese cattle. Are bulls imported from India? — ^Yes. 

T ^ opposed to the idea of special economic enquiries, 

is that based on a study of such special economic enquiries as have been 
carried out? Are they useless? — ^Did I say they were useless 

61^9. You say the result will reveal nothing new? — What I was think- 
mg about there was that we have already got a tremendous amount of 
intormation m settlement reports. 

61220 That information is not economic information: it is obtained for 
the sp^ific purpose of assessment?— I think a lot of it is of decided econo- 
nnc value. The Settlement Officer makes enquiries about indebtedness, cost 
T cost of living, and these are detailed in the settlement 

we had a competent statistical officer to compile the 
and put them into ^ape periodically, it would be a better step than 
maxing new enquiries. 


Mr. A . McKerraV] 
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61221. You have seen the repoits of the enquiries carried on in the 
Punjab by the Punjab Boai*d of Economics? — have seen them. 

61222. They give mformatioii which is not to be found in the seLfcleiueiit 
reports? — 1 have not read your Punjab settlement reports, but 1 agree that 
what you have done ni the Punjab is very valuable. 

61223. As regards your suggestions for an All-India organisation, you 
suggest that the Indian Central Cotton Committee should come inside that 
organisation. But have you considered that it is mainly a non-official body? 
— ^Is it entirely non-official? 

61224. 1 say it is non-official? — ^But you have Goveinnient officials 
running it. 

The organisation as such is non-official ; it is not a Government body ! 

61225. Take a better instance, the Indian Tea Association. It is a 
typically non-official body. How would you bring that iioii-official body 
into a Government organisation? — can see the difficulty. ] was thinking 
more of what remains to be done in the future than of what has been 
done in the past. 

61226. Then, within your organisation you have either to leave out the 
noii-official research organisation out or bring it in? — ^Yes; would they not 
agree to come in voluntarily P 

61227. Do you think there would be any difficulty in having a non-official 
body like the Indian Tea Association inside the Central Government organi- 
sation? — Supposing Government said *‘We will do it the other way for you: 
you will get the same amount of good if you accept this reorganisation, ” 
do you not think it would be agreeable? 

61228. Did you ask the Indian Central Cotton Committee whether they 
would agree? — ^No. 

61229. Do you think it advisable to have organisations on the lines of the 
Central Cotton Committee for special crops like sugarcane and rice? — Yes. 

61230. Any other crops that you can think of? — do not know about 
jutej Bengal may want to do it provincially. 

61231. Dr. Ryder : What is this system of industrial agriculture in 
Lower Burma to which you refer? — ^That term is sometimes used to des- 
cribe the stage which Lower Burma agriculture has come to. The land 
was originally under a system of peasant proprietorship. People went down 
from Upper Burma, cut through the jungles and got so many acies under 
paddy which they grew for their own requirements, and there was no outside 
market at all. Then, in 1869, the Suez Canal was opened; it gave an 
impetus to trade of all kinds from the East, stimulated the paddy trade, 
the prices of paddy went up, and the peasant proprietor found that he 
could not only supply his own wants and the wants of his family but could 
also sell his suiplus paddy as weU. He then went on taking in more 
land, till he finally got to the stage when he had more land than one man 
could look after. Then came the stage of the landlord,, the non-resident 
man, who simply owmed land, but did not work it. He went to the nearest 
big town, rented this land out to tenants, and simply sat and drew the 
lent. That is the stage which we have reached now. We have got non- 
resident landlords living in the big towns, the tenants of these landlords 
w’ho are more or less migratory, cultivating here one year and there the 
next, and a still further stage in a completely landless class of labourers. 

61232. But* is not the land cultivated by small people? Is it not agri- 
culture on a large scale? — ^The actual cultivator may cultivate as much as 
forty to sixty acres; in the Hanthawaddy district near Rangoon, it is quite 
common to find a tenant working sixty acres of rice land. 

61233. You mention, in some of these notes, that there is a lar^e demand 
for capital, and, on the other hand, in some of the papers supplied by the 
Burma Government, it is stated that very little use is made by the cultiva- 
tora of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act? — think the total 
amount of loans issued under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act was about twenty- 
seven lakhs of rupees and the amount under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act was something like one lakh to two lakhs, a vei*y small amount. I do 
not get your point. 
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61234. My point is this. If there is a lai'ge demand for capital, and the 
Government is ready to advance loans for the improvement of the cultiva- 
tion of land, there are the two sides. What is then the difficulty.? Why do 
not the cultivators draw large sums fiom the Government under the provi- 
sions of that Act?— These Acts have always been rather unpopular, I am 
afraid. There is the usual explanation that tliere is so much worry and 
trouble, both in getting the money and in paying it back. 

61235. As regards improved implements, leaving aside tractors and other 
machinery, what scope is there for small implements of an improved type, 
which the ordinary cultivator having to cultivate five to twenty acres could 
make use of? — I think there is very considerable scope lor it. As a matter 
of fact, one decided improvement that has taken place in Burma in the last 
twenty years, since I came to Burma, has been the introduction of the 
plough in the dry zone in the cultivation of cotton and groundnut. When 
i came here first, I was put by Sir James MacKenna to agricultui'al surveys 
of some of the districts. In the Myingyan district, whenever I mad© 
enquiries I was always told that they never used the plough, and i do not 
think I ever saw one. The other day I was out there, and I found the use 
of plough was quite general. It is a small indigenous plough. 

61236, Could you give us any other mstances in which the great strain 
of hard physical labour is taken off from the cultivators, for example* by 
chaffeutters, or something of that kind? — There is the cultivation of the 
groundnut in rows. Originally, it was scattered broadcast, but now they 
grow it in rows, and that makes for a big saving in labour. It is more 
easy to weed and it is more easy to harvest. 

61237. If you had an efficient department which concerned itself with 
the improvement of the indigenous implements, do you think there would 
be considerable scope for the introduction of such implements, not neces- 
sarily complicated and big machinery? — ^There is considerable scope for it. 

61238. In these schools which you maintain for agricultural education, 
you pay the students twenty to twenty-five rupees per month? — ^We pay 
them twenty rupees a month. 

61239. How many scholars have you got? — ^Ten, 

61240. Is the amount enough, or do they have to spend something from 
their own pocket ? — J think twenty rupees is quite enough to keep a lad in 
a jungle village. 

61241. As regards the system of marketing, is there any possibility of 
introducing a uniform basket? — think there is a possibility if Government 
enforces it. It has to he enforced and to be made legal. 

61242. The present system is a complicated one, and one does not know 
exactly what the contents of a basket would weigh? — ^It is very complicated 
indeed. Evei'y district has practically got its own basket. 

61243. Accordiug to the beliefs and customs of the people here, would 
there be any prejudice against the castration of young animals? — ^None. 

61244. Are there any districts in your charge in which the vitality of the 
people has been reduced on account of disease? — ^Yes 

61245. Could you mention some? — ^Minbu in Upper Burma is one. Parts 
of Miiibu are very malarious, and the malaria there has certainly had its 
effect on the people. There probably are many other districts, but that is 
the one which comes to my mind first. 

61246. As regards plant diseases, how would you go about the business as 
betw^n India and your own Province? Some of ^© diseases which you 
mention can be introduced into Burma by the importation of plants or of 
seeds?— Yea. 

61247. How would you make a distinction between importation for seed 
purposes and importation for general consumption purposes? — ^1 do not know 
what distinction is made just now. 

• position is this : If legislative action were enforced, that 

mi^t lead to the stoppage of all imports of juar or other cereals? — quite 
see your point. W© would require some soi-t of help in the shape of certifi- 
cates. 
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61249. You must see the other side of the pictui’e also. You are an 
exporting country, and India might throw out of gear the whole of your 
export trade? — think it will be easy to prevent a catastrophe of that sort. 

61250. Has your provincial d^artment benefited by the activities of the 
department under the Central Government? Take the example of rice: 
What benefit have you derived from the research earned on under the 
auspices of the Central Government, so far as rice is concerned? — ^None. 

61261. None whatever? — ^Because we have always regarded rice as purely 
a provincial problem. We have not soughb the advice of the Central 
Government in the matter of rice 1 am not quite correct in saying none, 
because we have had advice regarding fungoid and insect diseases of rice. 
But, so far as the breeding and improvement of rice are concerned, we have 
had it all in our own hands, and I think we intend to keep it in our own 
hands. 

61252. Take groundnut: Have you been benefited by the researches of 
the central depaitment? — I do not know of any research that has been done 
by them in groundnut. 

61253. By research,, I mean improvement of the crop, improved varieties 
of groundnuts? — We have introduced new varieties ourselves. 

61264. Take the case of cotton: In Burma, have you benefited by the 
accumulated knowledge and experience in India? — ^We have introduced a 
certain number of Indian cottons, but I do not think we are indebted to 
any particular agricultural department in India for help in connection with 
cotton. 

61255. If that is so, talking of groundnuts, rice and cotton, yonr work 
must be self-sufficient? — There are many other problems. You are fixing on 
ciops, but there are such problems as soil problems, the problems of plant 
nutrition and soil physios. 

61266. Take these problems : In what manner have yon been benefited by 
the Central Government? — ^We have had the benefit of the researches at 
Pusa. We have read their memoirs; they helped to guide and direct our 
expei’iments here. It is very difficult to put it actually in terms of money, 

61257. Does this benefit arise from a diligent study of the reports issued 
from Pusa, or does it arise from the advice and visits of the central officers 
into your Province? — ^Both ways. The early memoirs of Pusa were of the 
greatest benefit to us. For instance, the memoirs of Dr. Howard m connec- 
tion with plant breeding and plant genetics were of the greatest value to us. 

61258. You might be benefited in the same way by reading the memoirs 
written by the agricultural departments of some other countries possessing 
the same climatic conditions? — ^What other countries? 

61259. Take the Dutch East Indies? — ^That is a different matter. I do 
not think the Dutch East Indies specialise m any of these crops. They 
grow rice, sugarcane and rubber, and that is about all. 

61260. Have you got many more crops here, so far as these fundamental 
liioblems are concerned? — Why should w^e not have our own organisation? 
vV^hy should we benefit from the Dutch East Indies organisation? 

61261. You suggest a strong central department. What is the amount 
of total benefit that you have received, and what benefits m future do you 
expert to receive, if the central organisation were considerably strengthened 
and intimate relations established between the central organisation and your 
own department? — ^There are problems which are of AU-India importance, 
which Tnigrh-h be most economically studied at a central station by some 
central authority. I have specified some of them. I have also pointed out 
that the central department has bhe prestige, and that a central officer is 
more mobile than a provincial officer. He can get from one Pi-ovmce to 
another; he has opportunities of gettmg into touch with men in different 
Provinces. But a man in a Province is limited to his own Province. 

61262. Supposing it were worked from the provincial side, that your 
Government were requested to depute you and the officers working under 
you to visit not only the different Provinces in India, but the Dutch East 
Indies and so on, would that be of greater benefit to you, or would the 
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Central depar6iueut bring you the greater benefit? — The central department 
would bung us the greater benefit, because it is problematical whether our 
Goveinment would allow us to go to the Dutch East Indies. 

61 263. Mr. lieynolds : You stated, I think, that the buffalo stools in the 
country was definitely decreasing? — 1 think that is so. 

61264. Would you be prepared to amend that statement and to say that 
it had reached a stationaiy position during the last four or five years. I see 
that the statistics, for what they are worth, in the season and crop leport, 
show it to be entirely stationary and to have been so for about five years, 
there being practically no vaiiation with regard to bulls, cows or young 
stock? — ^Yes. I think tho numbei-s have gone down proportionately to 
bullocks in the last twenty years. 

61265. Proportionately the bullocks have increased P — ^Yes. 

61266. You stated that you did not think waterlogging was a serious 
pioblem in Burma? — We have got plenty of waterlogging in Lower Burma. 

61267. Was that statement in reference to Upper Buima only? — cannot; 
think at the present moment of any particular area where waterlogging 
is a serious evil, unless you mean flooding 

61268. You would not include flooding? — ^No, waterlogging is not flooding. 

61269. AYaterloggmg occurs when you are unable to get the water off the 
ground? — Watei logging 1 tiake to mean the saturation of a soil with moisture 
so as to prevent cultivation. 

61270. Then you except flooding from that statement? — ^Yes. 

61271. The settlement instructions have always contained orders for the 
settlement officers to make fairly full enquiries as to agricultural methods 
both past and present. Has it been your experience that the descriptions 
given in the reports are on the whole fairly full? — ^Yes. They vary, of 
course, from report to report. 

61272. In some cases they are very full? — ^Yes, some officers who are 
interested in agriculture enlarge on the subject; others who have less interest 
do not write so much. 

61273. But taking them in the aggregate, you wou^d expect to be able 
to find, somewhere or other, a fairly full description of the agriculture of 
any partioidar period.? — ^Yes. You mean the agricultural economy? 

61274. Yes? — ^Not the actual agricultural practices but the condition of 
the people. 

61276. Yes, and the practice as well? — Yes. 

61276. 1 thmk you stated that, in effect, Lower Burma is not receiving 
a top dressing of silt. You would agree that it is the system of hmding 
which is preventing it fiom receiving very large quantities of silt at piesent? 
— ^No. 

61277. You would not agree? — No, 1 would not agree with that, because 
the supply of water in Lower Burma is not river water at all; it is rainfall. 
The water supply of the paddy crop is rainfall. 

61278. You do not think that low-Iymg areas iii some districts could be 
silted by any system of sluice gates letting in flood water through the 
embankments, on the top flood?— Quite possibly, very likely. It is purely 
ail engineering question. We know the silt content of the Iriawaddy river. 
Our former Chemist, Mr. Warth, did a rather elaborate investigation into 
the silt content of the water and we know exactly how much it carries down 
and how much it would deposit, 

61279. The Chairman; And its agricultural value? — ^Yes; we can give 
an analysis of it too. 

61280. Is it rich? — ^Yes, we know it is because the islands along the river 
get manured every year with that silt, and they are about the richest soils 
in the Province; they are the soils in which all our tobacco is grown. 

61281. The Baja of Fa/rlah%medi : In Bui-ma what are the diseases from 
which paddy suffers acutely? — Very few. We have a few insects which 
attack the plant; there is one insect which pierces the stem of the plant, 
rings round the stem and kills the ear/ “ There is ihe borer, there is the rice 
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hisi)a which sucks the grain, and theio are several more or less obscure 
fungus diseases which do a little damage but not much. On the whole, the 
rice crop in Burma is veiy free from attacli either by insects or fungi. 

61282. Have any of these diseases been successfully tackled by the college 
laboratoiy?-— As I say, the damage is so slight that we have not really done 
much investigation on the matter. The cure for most of these insect attacks 
IS to burn the stubble. The attacking insect usually hibernates in the 
stubble, hence if you set fire to the stubble you kill oif tlie insect. This 
practice is quite well known to the cultivator. 

61283. The local cultivators do it? — ^Yes, burning is a fairly common 
practice. 

61284. The local landowneis lease out their holdings largely, do thev 
not? — ^Yes, they do. 

61285. People from what country take up the cultivation? — Mostly 
Burmese, people of this comiti'y. 

61286. Do any Indians take up leases? — ^Yes, a certain number, but the 
Indians come mainly as labourers and go back again. 

61287. Not as cultivators? — ^Not usually; the amount of land in the hands 
of Indians in Burma* is comparatively small. 

61288. For what period usually do these leases run? — think they are 
usually yearly leases. 

61289. How does the landowner collect his share from the cultivator? — 
That is rather a diflScult question to answer; it depends on the arrangement 
made between the landowner and the tenants, and the relations between 
them; very often the landowner is a moneylender as well. 

61290. The Chairman; Is it ever in cash?— No, it is mostly in produce. 
What he does is to advance money during the cultivation season in return 
for so much paddy at harvest time. There is a varying rate: the earlier 
is the season, the bigger is the sum advanced against each hundred baskets 
of paddy. 

61291. The Baja of Parlahimedi • So that the system of leasing is not 
detrimental to the conditions of agriculture in Burma? — ^I think it is; I think 
the relations of the landlord and the tenant should be regulated. 

61292. As the produce is shared in kind, I suppose both the parties take 
sufficient interest to see that the maximum production oift of the land is 
effected? — ^Yes, there is that to he said for payment in kind, 

61293. In your note among manures you mention ammo-phos. May I know 
what it is rich in? — ^It is ammonium phosphate. It is made in America, 
I think at Niagara, but I am not quite sure. Anyhow, it is exported froirf 
America; it is made from synthetic nitrogen which is made to combine with 
phosphate rock, giving an ammonium phosphate. It is sold in two grades; 
one grade is twenty per cent nitrogen and twenty per cent phosphoric 
acid; in the other one I think, but am not quite sure, the proportions are 
13 and 48. The Agricultural Chemist will be able to give you the full details 
about that. 

61294. In what areas of Buma would you sugg^t that this should he 
largely applied? — ^It is primarily for paddy cultivation. We already know 
from experience that certain areas have infertile soil and give lower yields 
than other areas, and, as described in my note, the Chemist is doing soil 
surveys. He intends to make a complete survey, in a rough way of course, 
because to do it in detail would be very costly and elaborate He intends^ to 
do a rough survey of the whole of the Lower Biirma rice districts, beginning 
with the Pegu district. He is now actually doing the distinct of Pegu and 
in addition doing one Upper Burma irrigated district. 

61295. Are the cultivators taking it up to any extent at all? — ^We have 
not asked them to; all we can say is that it is the most promising manure 
we have tried up to date. 

61296. Are not the local cultivators accustomed to make use of any 
manure at all?— Yes, they make use of farmyard manure; but the amount 
of that available in this Province is only just sufficient to manure the 
nurseries; there is not enough to go round in the transplanted fields. 
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61297. Do they look after the manure in a manner to preserve all its 
required qualities.? — ^No; it is very poor stuff at the best, the manure of 
working bullocks; but it is better than nothing. 

61298. You say they do not make use of sheej) manure m any form? — 
Not that I know of. The sheep are mainly kept by wandering nomad 
people; they have no fixed habitation at all. I suppose if any use is made 
of file manure, the whole counti*yside gets it; it is not collected or sold or 
anything of that sort. I should think it would go upon the jungle and 
waste land; that probably helps to increase the growth of grass in waste 
land. 

61299. In the Presidency of Madras, thou^ sheep are kept by people 
who wander about, they come into the paddy-growing areas in certain 
seasons and are used for penning.? — ^Yes, I know that practice. I do not 
think that is common in Burma. At least, it has not come to my notice 
as yet; it may be done but I do not know of it. 

61300. You say the area under groundnut has been increasing; may 
T know what crop it has been replacing largely? — Millet and sesamum. 
Probably it did not replace those so much as to extend into waste land. 
I think it is possible that a lot of the groundnut which is grown now is 
grown on land which was probably under jungle before, waste land, grazing 
ground. 

61301. Is the seed exported, or is any oil extraction done in the country? 
— Oil extraction is done in the country. Both the oil and the cake are 
exported. 

61302. Is any percentage of cake available for manurial purposes? — ^It is 
not used as manure at all. 

61303. Do they make use of it as fodder for the cattle? — ^They use sesa- 
mum and some groundnut too, but mainly sesamum cake. 

61304. In answer to Question 3 (c), you say that you have been trying 
to improve several crojis. Are yon trying to improve the quality of rice 
in Burma or trying to improve the quantity P — Quantity and quality. I hope 
when you go to Hmawbi Farm on Sunday morning you will be able to see, 
on the spot and in detail, what we are doing to improve rice. 

61305, Do the cultivators care more for quantity or for quality — Quantity. 

61306. Do not they always get a better pi ice for the better quality of 
rice? — ^They want to grow good rice as w'ell, 

61307. There is a great demand for paddy of a better quality, is there 
not? — ^Yes 

61308. As regards the boys who come to your school, have you been 
maintaining statistics to show how many of them have gone back to their 
own land after completing the course? — ^We have not had sufficient 
experience. 

61309. Have any of them gone back? — One or two have gone back. 
Are .you referring to the boys who are coming to the farms or to the 
school which I mentioned? 

61310. My idea is this: Does the local Burman make use of his know- 
ledge in agriculture to improve the local conditions of cultivation? — ^I 
should say yes. Those boys who come to our farms go back and take ad- 
vantage of what they have been taught. I know of one case where a boy 
came to the farm and introduced sugarcane cultivation in his village. Now 
there is a considerable industry in sugarcane-growing and there is 
jaggery-making in the village. That is one instance that domes to my 
memory. 

61311, That is the best way of carrying on demonstration, is it not? — 
The best way to demonstrate is to demonstrate in the cultivators’ own 
field, on the spot, in his own village. 

61312. To go back to the boys in the farm schools. You said you had 
been getting boys of very low quality. You said that people who are 
nc^ wanted in the villages ' are sent to the farm schools. Is there any 
improvement in the calibre of the bojrs you get now? — We do not always get 
these people of course. We occasionally get them. What I want to 
emphasise is that unless we choose :the iqen ourselves we are qpt to g^t 
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wiio will not be of muoli use afterwards, who will not benefit 
py the course. That is the point I wanted to make and certainly we got, 
in some cases, the scum of the village.:, 

^ 61313. May I know what progress has been made by Government, so far, 

in carrying out the required improvements in indigenous cattle ? — 'We have 
opened a stock-breeding farm but up to now nothing has been done. We 
are opening a farm this year and intend to purchase young stock now, 

61314. Who is in charge of livestock improvement? — One of the Deputy 
Directors, 

61315. You also mentioned that the supply of serum from Muktesar is 
very much delayed sometimes, and that it goes somewhere else before coming 
to Burma. Is there no place which you could have in Burma, to assure 
a better supply? — ^That has been considered before. The question of a 
special serum institute for Burma was considered by a committee which 
met in 1924 to consider the methods of working of the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments. This committee considered the qiuestion of a 
serum institute for Buima and turned down the proposal on the ground, 

I believe, of expense. 

61316. Are the local people making full use of the veterinary help that 
is available ? — Outside our activities in connection with the control of 
cattle disease, we have only got four dispensaries in Burma. I think 
the people in the towns where these are situated take a considerabler 
amount of interest. The number of cases treated is increasing year by 
year and^ I know that the staff in the districts do a considerable amount 
of work in advising people about their animals and in curing animals’ ail- 
ments. 

61317. Do you think that an increase in staff will mean that advice will 
be brought more within the reach of the people? — am not quite sure 
whether an increase of staff woukl do that or not. It has been suggested 
that district councils should take over and control the Veterinary Assis- 
tants in order that the responsibility should be tlirown on the local people. 
That is only a suggestion so far. 

61318. As a preventive measure against rinderpest, are the peoj^le pre- 
pared to accept inoculation by veterinary people? — ^Yes, a considerable 
number of animals are inoculated every year and the numbers are growing. 

I think inoculation is becoming more and more popular. 

61319. Is the serum-simultaneous method of inoculation more popular 
than the serum-alone? — We have no serum-simultaneous in Burma, or, at 
least, we have not had it for many years. When inoculation began it 
was the serum-simultaneous method that was used, but it was given up 
as being too dangerous in the hands of untrained men. 

61320. Sir James MacKenna : With reference^ to the question of cattle- 
breeding, does the subject remain with the Agricultural Department or is 
it dealt with by the Veterinary Department? — ^It has gone back to the 
Agricultural Department. 

61321. So that, at present you are the Veterinary Adviser? Is that a 
permanent arrangement? — ^I cannot tell you that. Perhaps Mr. Dunn wiU 
be able to tell you what is being done. I have a sort of idea that that is 
contemplated. 

61322. With reference to this All-India Research Council you propose 
that the Council should consist of experts of the Imperial and Provincial 
departments, together with a* certain number of business men, but you 
were not in a position to satisfy Sir Thomas Middleton that tliese two 
or three business men would be in a^ position to^ help^ the Council very_ much 
in the matter of formulating a policy concerning lines of investigation in 
which they are not personally interested. Could that difficulty be got over 
by having the Council working in sub-committees so that you could attach 
your business representatives to the particular branch in which they were 
interested, for instance, sugarcane or cotton? — That is one solution. 

61323. Would you favour the Commission with .a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the principles underlying your theory of seed distribution, 
indicating what safeguards you have for purity? — ^Do you wish me to state 
that now? 

61324. You could send in the diagram?— I can get that done. I will 
make a note of it* 


*Not printed. 
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61325. Has any action been taken in regard to the agricultural improve- 
ment committees tliat were recommended by the 1925 Committee? — Five 
have been started. One at Meiktila is working fairly well. I have suggested 
starting three others iii connection with the question of cotton seed. 

61326. Where?— 1 want these started for this particular purpose at 
MyingyaUj Myinmu and Allanmyo. The cotton seed problem in Burma is 
getting rather diffi.cult As you know, the cultivators send all their ^ cotton 
to the large ginneries and go back to them for their seeds. The germination 
percentage is sometimes not more than twenty 

61327. The Chairman is the Deputy Commissioner ?— Yes, the Deputy 
Commissioner or the Deputy Director. 

61328. What are youi views on the subject of the training of Burman 
tor higher posts. Are you going to promote men from grade 2 or are 
you having direct recruitment? — ^To the best of my lecollection we are 
allowing about twenty per cent of the cadre to be promoted from grade 
2, the rest to be advertised for in the usual way. 

61329. What are your views about the training of Burmans who have 
gone through your own hands? At what stage would you send them to a 
foreign country for a specialised course? Is it on the completion of the 
college course or after they have done a certain amount of work under 
an expert? — ^After they have done a certain amount of work under an 
expert. That experience is invaluable. 

61330. To show his capacity for research work? — ^Wlien his capacity 
is proved in that way, 1 would then send him to a foreign country for 
further training. 

61331. What are your views about the functions of the Deputy 
Director? Do you think it is essential that the Deputy Director should 
undertake original research work or would you allow him to wander about 
as a propagandist? — think the present arrangement under which 
the Deputy Director controls the central experimental farm and also the 
district work is the best arrangement. It is os^'ential that the district farm 
be kept in touch with the outside work. 

61332. And that the Deputy Director should be a research worker? — He 
should he the field research oflBicer. 

61333. Have they got any further with the water-hyacinth problem since 
I left the country? — ^Not that I know of. 

61334 In view of the fact that Bengal, Assam and Burma have all 
been very seriously affected by this pest, do you not think that the question 
should be centrally attacked instead of as at present? Is it not really a 
question which the Grovernment of India could take in hand by getting an 
expeidi to deal with it? — ^I have not thought of the matter. 

61335. Is it on the increase in Burma? — ^I should say so. 


61336. Do you regard it as a serious retardation of the commercial 
development of agriculture? — I do not think it is so serious in Burma as 
it is in the other Provinces. 

This is the first time I have found sucli a view expressed on this 
matter ! 

61337. At present there are two vacancies an your staff, one is that of an 
Economic Botanist and the other that of the Engineer. What steps are 
you taking to fill those vacancies ? —The Government here have asked the 
High Commissioner for India to advei-tise, and there will be a Selection 
Board in London. 

61338. Do you know whether that is to be on a short-term agreement? 

It is to be a short-term agreement in the first instance, with confirmation 
at a later stage when the applicant has been found suitable. 


^ 61^39. What has been the attitude of the Legislative Council during the 
time you have been Director? — ^I think, on the whole, it has been friendly. 

61340. Has there been any difficulty about money?— You may remember 
that m 1924 we had some of our schemes turned down by the Finance 
Committee when that body was first formed. That was probably due to 
overconscientiousness on their part, ^ 
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61341. Are you continuing agricultural suiveys? — ^Yes, but not exactly 
of the same kind as we did in the beginning. I had a survey on marketing 
done and the papers were sent to this Commission, and again, recently, T 
had a survey into stock-breeding in the Province 

61342. Surveys of special subjects lather than a general territorial 
survey? — Yes Another suivey was on the possibilities of coconuts. 

61343 With lefeience to Pusa, yon aie inclined to think that the stand- 
ard of woik there has deteriorated? — Yes, probably. It does not seem to 
be doing as good work as it did, say twenty years ago. Perhaps my own 
estimation is wrong, but I have heard this opinion ospiessed by others as 
well. 

61344. Do you think that, in tho circumstances, it would be better to 
recruit for Pusa from the best men available and not to recruit from 
the Provincial appointments? — I should say so. 

61345. So as to get men of outstanding reputation? — ^Yes. 

61346. Professor GangvJee In legaid to the question of lecruiting 
scientific officers m England, what is the exact procedure adopted? You ask 
the High Commissioner for India to advertise and then what happens? — 
The High Commissioner appoints a Selection Board and the candidate 
appears before that Board 

61347. What is the composition of the Selection Board? — That is sug- 
gested by the Local Government. I think it usually consists of one or two 

senior officers of Government who are at home on leave, and one or t-wo 

experts on the particular subject for which the officer is being recruited. 

61348. Do you consider tliis procedure satisfactory? — I do not know of 
any better. 

61349 With regard to the facilities for research in your own Province, 
you have a number of cential farms? — Yes. 

61350. You have eight central farms in eight circles and there you 

carry on research in rotation and so on, and you have expert specialists, 

research officers, working m the Mandalay Agricultural College? — ^Yes. 

61351. I want to know how you draw up the research programme? Have 
you a council to discuss the problei^? — ^No. So far as the College is 
concerned there is the College Council -which consists of the Principal of 
the College and the individual members of the staff. That body sits 
monthly. It discusses all matters connected with the College, not only 
matters of detailed research but a^so matters of discipline of the students 
and matters like that. In addition to that, I hold departmental conferen- 
ces. I try, if possible, to have a departmental conference twice a year, 
at which programmes are drawn up and discussed. 

61352. So that the departmental conferences to which you lefer are the 
links between the specialised research officers and your field research officers 
who are tlie Deputy Directors? — ^No, we used to have that. I used to 
hold one departmental conference for the whole Province but I have now 
adopted the method of having a conference of the College staff, a separate 
conference of my diy zone Deputy Directois and a sepaiate conference of 
my Lower Burma Deputy Directors, because a good deal of time was wasted 
at the conference through the men in Lower Burma not being really 
interested in what was being discussed in regard to Upper Burma. 

61353. So -that the men out in the field, the Deputy Directors, arc 
familiar with the problems that aie being tackled by the researdi techni- 
cal officers in Mandalay and vtce versa? — That is so 

61354. You have four paddy stations, have you not, where you carry 
on experiments on improved varieties of rice? — ^les. 

61355. Do you know what reputation exported Burma rice enjoys in 
foreign countries? — ^Yes, it is the rice in most demand. It supplies sixtj*- 
three per cent of the Western world's requirements. 

61366. But the quality of Burma rice is considered to he inferior to 
that obtained from Siam and other countries? — ^Just as much as the quality 
of American cotton is less than the quality of Egyptian cotton. In any 
article of commerce satisfying the woild demand, you have the supply 
split up into fractions differently priced. 
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61357. But the quality of Burma rice is inferior to the quality produced 
in Siam or any neighhouiing countries? — I do not think that is the right 
way to put it. Burma rice is T^hat one might call the “bread and butter” 
rice of the world’s markets. It is the rice which ordinary people want and 
pay for. They do not want to pay for the other highly priced rices which 
are used for special purposes. 

61358. Do you obtain from the cultivator a premium price for^ the 
seed that you sell? — ^We do not charge him any premium ;i we give it at 
the ordinary market rates and let him get the premium if he can. 

61359. Among the various lesearches that you are carrying on, are you 
carrying out any researches into farm economics, that is, the cost of 
cultivation of, say, one acre of paddy? — ^Yes, that is always done at our 
farms for all crops. 

61360, When you carry on experiments with manure you take the econo- 
mic aspects into consideration?' — Certainly. 

61361. Is agricultural economics taught in Mandalay College? — We in- 
corporate a short course m the three-year agricultural course; we teach 
them some elementary ideas. 

61362. I see from your note that you carry on some researches into 
rotations. Could you tell us what rotation you have developed for Lower 
Burma as well as for Upper Burma? — We have not worked out any new 
rotations so far. 

61363. What agricultural research problems with a special reference to 
Burmese needs require immediate attention? It you are given some 
money now and are asked to invest that money in agricultural research, to 
what would you apply that money at once? What is your urgent need? — 
That is rather a difficult question and I am afraid I must have time to 
think it out. 

61364. You suggest, I think, that the Central Government should estab- 
lish research stations in the Provinces. Supposing our Central Govern- 
ment wishes to start a central station in Burma, to what particular research 
problem would that central station devote itself? — ^It might be tor the 
improvement of Buima cotton. 

61366. That is being done, I undei stand, by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee? — ^Yes, but they have got no place m Burma. 

61366, Is it not working in Burma through you? — 'No, 

61367. Can you think of any other problem which the Central Govern- 
ment might profitably take up in Burma? — ^I think I gave a list some- 
where. I have not anything in mind just now. As a matter of fact, I 
think, in Burma, we are probably less dependent on the Central Govern- 
ment than most of the Indian Provmces are, because we are more or less 
isolated; we have got our own problems; our problem is rice, and we have 
also other problems subordinate to nee. 

61368. The Chairirum : Are any of your rice problems common to other 
Provinces in India? — ^Manure would be one. 

61369. Professor Gungulee : Did you or any of your officers ever visit 
Coimbatore and see the work done there in regard to paddy?— -Our Chemist 
was there, and I have been there myself years ago. 

61370. You are in touch with that research station? — ^Yes. 

61371. For some time to come the Mandalay Agricultural College is not 
likely to oifer post-graduate training? — ^That is so. 

61372. Would you like to develop Pusa as a post-graduate training 
centre for Indian students .p — ^Y es; 1 think Pusa ought to be developed 
on those lines. 

61373. Instead of sending our students abroad we might develop Pusa 
into an Imperial institution both for research and for post-graduate training. 
Do you envisage that? — ^Possibly. 

61374. I think you have explained to us your idea about the central 
organisation, but I should like to ask you one or two questions about that. 
You said that the Central Agricultural. Research Committee that you 
propose should meet at least once a year. Do you think meeting once a 
year would be enough? — ^I do not know; mine is only a tentative scheme; 



the details will have to be thought out later on 3 you caunot foresee all 
these things at the beginning. 

61375. I understand that the Central Agricultural Research Committee 
would be a more or less advisory committee with no executive power; is 
that so? — would give' it the power of administering the fund; if a fund 
is established this committee should administer that fund just as the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee administers its fund. Only this is a committee 
comprising the whole activities of the department. 

61376, You have* known this Province for a pretty long time, I under- 
stand; could you tell us what definite improvement m the economic life of 
the cultivator you observe? — There is a very great difference now. I came 
in 1907; there was no groundnut in Burma then; now the acreage under 
groundnut is 600,000 acres. 

61377. Better cultivation must be followed by better living; do you see 
signs of a better standard of living? — think people must be better off 
than they were, unless they have grown less thrifty than they were. 

61378. Has the crop yield gone down? — ^There is no sign that it has 
gone down. 

61379. Prom the figures supplied to us, we find that the average yield 
of rice is 894 lb. per acre? — That is not my statement. The average yield 
per acre m Burma is 1,480 lb- of paddy. Do you mean 894 lb. of rice? 

61380. Yes, rice? — ^That is probably too small. 

61381. In your estimation, the yield is not decreasing? — ^It is not 
decreasing. 

61382. You carried on soil surveys m four districts, did you not.P — ^They 
were general agricultural surveys. 

61383. Could you tell us what staff would be required to carry on soil 
surveys of the nature you carry on? — ^I think you are mistaking my surveys 
with the soil surveys now being carried on. The surveys I made in 1909-10 
were general agricultural surveys, carried out in order to ascertain the 
agricultural practice, in detail, of the cultivators in each district. The 
surveys which are now being carried on are of a different type; they are 
surveys of soils, surveys of special crops, and so on. 

61384. Have you carried on any soil surveys of the kind you speak of? — 
We have two soil surveys now going on. 

61385. What staff have you engaged? — ^There is no special staff at all; 
it is done by the Agricultural Chemist as part of his duties. 

61386. As part of his programme? — Yes. 

61387. I think you have stated somewhere that the cost of collecting 
samples for Mandalay is B.s. 239-8-0? — ^Those w-ere soil samples collected by 
the staff of the Deputy Director. 

61388. Could you kindly give us the cost per acre of the soil survey of 
the nature you are carrying on now? — ^I cannot give the figure, it would be 
infinitesimal, because the number of acres is 1,000,000 in one of the districts. 

61389. We are anxious to know what would be the cost of soil survey 
per acre? — ^I cannot give you the figure. 

61390, You have made a reference to the agricultural improvement 
committees; these committees are statutory, are they not? — ^No; they are 
purely informal. I think the idea to begin with was that they should be 
statutory, but they are not. 

61391. The recommendation was to give them a statutory basis? — But it 
was not accepted. 

61392. Therefore, these committees are purely non-official committees? — 
They are informal, composed of officials and non-officials. 

61393. Have these committees any funds at their disposal? — No funds. 

61394. They are purely advisory? — Yes. 

61395. What interest is taken by the district councils in agricultural 
matters? — ^None. 
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61396. Could you tell us the leasou why the district councils are so back- 
ward in this matter? — 1. do not know. 

61397. With legard to the Burma Village Act; you have told us in one 
of your notes that there is little doubt that m ceitaiii cases it operates 
adversely m the matter of agiicultural development; could you develop that 
a little, and explain to us in what way you considoi that the Buiina Village 
Act reacts unfavourably on the agricultural situation? — The Burma Village 
Act enjoins that villagers should live in tbeii villages; they aie not allowed 
to leave their village and live on their holdings. The lesult is that many 
people have to cultivate land away ironi their village. But I may say that 
that Act is now a dead letter in this respect; there is a losolution of Govern- 
ment to the effect that the cultivators should not be interfered with if they 
wish to live on their holdings 

61398. Ml. Kamat : In your ausiveis to our questions on two luipoitaut 
heads in the Questionnaire, namely, Agiicultuial Indebtedness and Co-opera- 
tion, I see you have not given us the benefit of any of your expeiience, and 
in reply to the Chairman you told the Commission that you had not api>lied 
your mind to the important question of agricultural indebtedness m this 
Province. As the question of agricultural indebtedness is a vital one in the 
rural welfare and the economic progiess of the village community, may 
I know from you whether any other officer in your department has made a 
special Study of that subject? — We have got the Co-operative Department 
m Burma, which deals with that. 

61399. May I take it that you imagine that it is the special function ol 
the Co-operative Department to study this question P — Yes. 

61400. And that the Director of Agriculture and his Deputy Directors 
have no concern with the question of agricultural indebtedness or ruial 
welfare.? — ^Not at present. They may be interested, but they are not con- 
cerned with it, because they cannot do anything to relieve the indebtedness. 

61401. You say they are not concerned, or they are concerned? — ^I say 
they are interested, but it is no part of any of their functions to do any- 
thing to relieve mdebtedness. 

61402. You think it is no part of their function to keep an eye ou 
progressive development in the rural economy, the relation between the 
villager and the moneylender, his ups and downs in life, and things of that 
kind? They are not your immediate concern? — ^Tliey are not our iiniiiediate 
concern, but we know about them. 

61403. So also with lefeience to the important question of co-operation* 
Is it your idea that the Director of Agriculture is not immediately concerned 
with that side of the village life and the piogiess of the community? — ^Yes, 
because we have a Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, and a separate 
department, to deal with that. 

61404. In this Province, are the Director of Agriculture and the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies working in watertight coinpaitnients? — 
Not exactly watertight; they are separate departments. 

61406. What is the touch between you and the Registrar's Depai-tmeiit ? 
— We both work under the Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects. 

61406. Are you closely acquainted with what the policy of his dexiartnient 
is, and how it affects the agricultural improvements which you are 
makmg? — ^Not very closely. 

61407. There again, you thmk, of course, that the two departments can 
run on parallel lines, without that close touch which some peoiile imagine 
is necessary? — ^No. I think they want co-ordinatiou, 

61408. How do you hope to have that co-ordination which you thmk is 
desirable? — ^At present we are supposed to have co-ordination by working 
under the Financial Commissioner. He is the officer who is supposed to 
do the co-ordination. 

^ 61409. He is the connecting link, who is to bring about the co-ordina- 
tion between the two departments? — Yes. 

61410. Is not the Department of Agriculture as mudi a people's depart- 
ment ^ the Department of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ?•— Yes 
certainly. ' 

Mr. A. McKerrat] 
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61411. Do your Dei)uty Directors know the vernacular language well 
enough to know the minds of the people and their grievances? — ^Yes, they 
have got to pass the higher standard examination. 

61412. Are they moving about, woi'king themselves into very close touch 
with village life? — Yes. 

61413. In one of your notes with reference to the correlation of depart- 
ments, you have given us some of your observations as regards the office 
of Development Commissioner which you had in this Province. As this is 
perhaps the only Province in which this experiment of having a 
Development Commissioner for rural development has been tried, I would 
like to ask you a question or two on this point. Am I right in thinking 
that the Development Commissioner was woiking in order to bring about 
co-ordination for rural development between two or three departments? — 
Yes. 

61414 But tins experimont has now been given up, you say, because 
the object in view was not achieved? — did not say that exactly. I said 
the name of the Development Commissioner had been changed to that of 
Financial Commissioner for Tiansf erred Subjects. 

61415. You say the correlation has been ‘ insufficient ’ ? — ^Yes. I mean by 
that that there are other departments than Co-operation, Agriculture and 
Veterinary, which require to be co-ordinated, if rural bettennent as a whole 
is aimed at. 

61416. Precisely. But in the rural betterment as a whole, it was found 
in this Province that the Development Commissioner had no control over 
Education, or Public Health, or the Irrigation Department, all of which 
are intimately connected with rural development? — That is so. 

61417. And this change of designation indicates, you say, that probably 
the object in view was not fully achieved? — Not completely. 

61418. This co-ordination could not be achieved, because of the system 
which prevails, that is to say, because the Development Commissioner could 
not directly shape the policy, say, of the Depaitiment of Education? — ^Yes. 

61419. Or communications? — Yes. 

61420. That is to say, these two departments, affecting the villagers, 
were in the hands of two separate Ministers under the existing system, and 
as long as they remained under^ two or three different Ministers, one officer 
could not co-ordinate the activities and the policies of those two or three 
departments? — do not say that. 

61421. I am asking you if that is the diagnosis of the whole question? — 
No. 

61422 Could you give me your view, then, as to why the co-ordinatjon 
was insufficient, and the object in view was not achieved? — The co-ordina- 
tion was supposed to be conducted by the Development Commissioner, but 
he had under him only Agriculture, Veterinary, and Co-operation. But 
you must co-ordinate Education and Public Health as well, if you are 
aiming at the complete rural betterment of the people Bpt I do not see 
why that could not be achieved, even though these different departments 
are under different Ministers. 

61423 You think, in certain circumstances, it could be achieved? — ^Yes 
You could have a board of some sort, which would correlate. You could 
have the heads of these departments meeting on a board. 

61424. Do I understand you then to say that, instead of a Development 
Commissioner, if there were to be a board sitting round a table, the object 
of co-ordination could be fully successful? Is that what you contemplate? — 
I think it might. 

61425. In other words, the superimposition of one particular officer 
between the Director of Agriculture and the Minister was wrong, but if, 
instead of one individual being superimposed there was a board, then the 
object would have been achieved? — ^Yes T think there would be more 
chance of achieving it. 

61426. I do not for a moment suggest that there was anything wrong 
with the officer who was the Development Commissioner for the time 
being? — ^Nobody does. 

I am asking you how the system worked. 
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61427. You have, in this Province, a vast amount of unoccupied but 
cultivable land?— Yes. I forget the figure, but I think it is about twenty 
million acres. 

61428. 1 will give you the figures. There are about fifty-three million 
acres, of which about one-third is classified as culturable? — Yes. 

61429. What, approximately, is the population of this Province!^ — ^It is 
thirteen millions. 

61430. You have at least twenty million acres of unoccupied but cultivable 
land. Have the Government defined their policy in regard to bringing under 
cultivation all this vast area of unoccupied land? — ^No. 

61431. No policy has been laid down? — ^It is classified as culturable, but 
it is really land which is on the margin of cultivation. A great deal of it 
is land which is flooded, or land which is covered with bamboo or scrub 
jungle. I think most of it would probably be unprofitable to work. 

61432. Was there not a Colonisation Department, now converted into 
a Government Estates Department? — Yes. There was a Colonisation 
Department, which was a branch of the Oo-oi^erative Department. But 
that was not for colonising land of that sort; it was more for taking up 
land that has been classified as forest reserve. 

61433. What is the specific object with which this new department has 
been started? — There were certain large areas of land round the south- 
west of Rangoon, which had been classified as forest reserves, but which 
had been deforested and which, on examination, were found fit for cultiva- 
tion. I think the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. Dunn, whom 
YOU are examining, will be able to explain that more fully than T can; ho 
is concerned with it. 

61434. If there is an immense acreage of culturable land, and if you 
have not got sufficient population in the Province for its cultivation, in 
the interest of greater production of wealth is it not desirable that there 
should be some declared policy of Government in this matter? — I do not 
understand what policy we could have. 

61435. Do they intend to hold this land m reserve like tliis indefinitely 
for all time to come? — ^Yes. A good deal of it is land which is just on the 
margin of cultivation. It is nofc profitable to cultivate it. 

61436. Are you conversant with the history of agricultural relief 
measures taken in this Province during the last twenty-five years? — In what 
respect? 

61437. I refer you to paragraph 6, page 17 of the provincial 
memorandum? — ^That is a note by Mr. Dunn. 

61438. You are not quite conversant with this particular question? — I 
would rather that you asked Mr. Dunn about it. 

61439. The labour in your rice fields in this Province is migratory 
labour. It comes chiefly from the Madras Presidency, and fluctuates duiing 
the year?— A certain amount of it comes from the Madras Presidency, but 
an increasing proportion of the labour is now being done by Burmese 
people from Upper Burma. 

61440. Is that affecting your agricultural development, or is there no 
such effect? — ^I do not think there is any effect. They are landless 
labourers. They come and labour, get their wages, and then go back. 

61441. Are the Burmese losing their lands in favour of Indians? — ^No. 

61442. That is not so? — ^That opinion was held for a considerable time, 
but it was disproved by the last settlement of tbe Insein district, where 
it was shown that the number of Indians who held land was very small. 
There is no appreciable displacement of Burmese by Indians., 

61443. They simply come as labourers, and then go hack? — ^Yes, mostly. 

61444. You^ have stated that you are against the Central Government 
makmg contributions to the Provinces? — ^Yes. 

61445. You have quoted the analogy of the United States, and the 
,^o^^rnment there helping research in the States in various 
ways? — Yes. 

Tif'r A li/f 
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61446. In the United States, does the Federal Government give any 
grante to the States? — ^Yes, it does. But, so far as I know, I do not think 
the States contribute towards the Federal Government. In the Indian 
system each Province sends money to the Central Government. 

61447. If you wish to apply the federal system here, why do you not wish 
to foilow this particular item where the Fedeiai Government gives grants 
to the States? Why are you against it here? — 1 do not quite see why the 
Provincial Governments should send money to the Goveniment of India 
and that Government should send it back again. 

61448. In what respect particularly do you wish to follow the American 
system?— In the system of having a Central Department of Agriculture, 
which will help the local departments by lending the services of its 
officers, or by opening stations 

61449. That is to say, you aie in favour of the Government of- India 
lending men, but not the money ?-— Yes, quite so. 

61450. The Chairman: Apart from the provincial contributions which 
have been discontinued temporarily, according to the last budget, what 
contribution from this Province do the Government of India get? — ^They 
get a cess on the export of rice, which amounts to three annas a inannd. 
The total cess is a little over a crore. 

61451, Mr. Kamat: With a view to having a fund for research, you say 
you are in favour of an acre cess, but not a cess on exports. Do you 
contemplate a flat acre cess, or will it vary from acre to acre, according 
to the productivity of the crop? — have told the Chairman that I would 
prefer to leave that to the financial experts That is a matter whici. I 
have not worked out in so much detail I think the total acreage culti- 
vated in the Indian Empire is about two hundred million acres, and a 
very small cess per acre will give you a big sum of money. 

61452. Apart from the financial intricacy of the question, you are at any 
rate aware of the broad fact, that an acre cess means provincial revenue? — 
Yes. 

61453. How can an acre cess, if it is a provincial revenue, help the 
funds of the Central Government? — do not quite follow your question. 

61454. Supposing you levy, say, one anna per acre on your rice lands 
in the Province of Burma, how can those revenues be transferred to the 
Government of India funds if they are provincial land revenues? — ^I do not 
know; there is probably a technical difficulty tliere. 

61465. And therefore, on this broad giound at any rate, an acre cess 
would not be a workable proposition ?— If what you say is true, if it is 
impossible to transfer iirovincial funds in that way to the Central Govern- 
ment, it would not be. 

61456. There is one more point m this connection. I think you are 
aware that land revenue assessments in this Province are fixed for twenty 
years, that is to say, so much assessment per acre is fixed for twenty 
years? — Yes, that is so. 

61457. Or for some definite number of years at any rate?— Yes. 

61458. They do not vary from year to year?— They are fixed during the 
term of the settlement which is twenty years or nearly twenty years. 

61459. This cess, if now levied per acre, would be treated as a revenue 
assessment? — ^You are raising questions of detail^ into which I am afraid 
I have not gone. I think these are broad questions not for an expert in 
taxation but well known principles of revenue administration in every 
Province. 

61460 Mr. Calvert: Did you not use the term “an acre cess”.?— Yes. 

61461. A cess is not land revenue, is it.?— That is the whole point of 
course • if ‘ oess ’ means land revenue, I think there will be difficulties, but 
I do not think a cess will be land revenue. 

61462 Mr Kamat : You think this cess will not be treated as land 
revenue and will not interfere with the twelve or twenty years contract? — 
No, it would have nothing to do with it, 
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61463 Speaking of the prestige and quality of the work at Pusa, you 
said that the prestige and quality was better during tlie first fifteen years 
of the existence of Pusa. Am I to take it that you have at the back of 
your mind something like this, that this deterioration synchronises with 
the introduction of the Beforins? — ^Not at allj I said nothing to suggest 
that. I understand the staff at Pusa has been gieatly reduced, the men 
have not the same chances that they used to have for research, and of course 
the prestige of Pusa has fallen, comiiaiatively s])eaking, witli the rise of the 
jirovincial department; that is of course natural. 

61464. In any case, even supposing there were that suspicion in some 
quarters, Pusa is under the Central Government and has nothing to do 
with the question of Ministeis, so that that obiection T believe would not 
stand. You have suggested that the post of the Agricultural Adviser 
should he converted into that of a Secretary to Government? — made 
that suggestion to emphasise the inipoi*tance of the post; there are probably 
difficulties in the way of doing it, but that was my idea* to give him a 
cei'tain amount of power. 

61465. Has this officer, whoever he majr bo for the time being, been 
able to give sufficient attention to the Province of Burma? I am speaking 
impersonally? — am afraid we have had very little connection in Burma 
wifii the Central Government. 

61466. During the course of the last few years, how many visits could 
he give to Burma, compatible with the duties he had to perform in 
India? — do not know; you had better ask Dr. Clouston I think. 

61467. You have had no visit from him to your recollection? — No. 

61468 We have also been told by another witness, as to whose statement 
I wish to have your view, that, owing to the long journey between India 
and Burma, if a reseai’ch officer has to come all the way here, it takes 
something like ten days; the problem he comes to tackle may he found to 
be insoluble and he goes back lather disappointed; is that the usual 
experience? I mean you suffer from a great disadvantage in the distance 
from Pusa? — We are not much further away than the Punjab is from 
Calcutta; that journey takes about thii’ty-six hours. 

61469. With regard to this post of Agricultural Adviser, you advocate 
that there should be two posts, that the present system of having, what I 
might call, this dual purpose officer should be dispensed with, and that 
there should be two separate posts* one of Director-General at Pusa and 
another of Agricultural Adviser, or whatever the designation may be? — ^Yes 

61470, If that arrangement were to be adopted, what precisely would 
remain as the duty of the Agricultural Adviser? — ^The Agricultural Adviser 
would be the administrative head of the whole department; the Director- 
General at Pusa would be a scientific head, a research head, a specialist 
officer. 

61471. There is already a Secretary to Government in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands; you propose that. the Agricultural Adviser 
should be converted into a Secretary. I wonder how the two things aie 
to be dovetailed into each other. You have not thought about it, have 
you? — ^No, I have not thought about it. 

61472. Reverting to the question of district agricultural committees, 
about which you told Sir James MacKenna your views, they have been 
given the task of recommending to whom ^ grants in aid for agricultural 
improvement should he given in this Province? — ^Yes. 

61473. Has that duty been well performed by these committees? — Of 
course they have only just begun; they have only been in existence about 
two years. We have had a certain number of recommendations from one of 
them. 

61474. Are these committees carrying on a sort of non-official propaganda 
creating a new enthusiasm and a new spirit of self-help among the population 
here, and working for the progress of the village community? — ^I cannot 
say that they are; I hope they will. 

61475. I wonder whether you have heard of a semi-official or a semi- 
non-official arrangement in another Province called the taluka development 
association? I am speaking of the Bombay Presidency. Ton have not 
read of it? — Yes, I have heard about it, 
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61476. If you have heard about it, I wonder whether you have compared 
the two non-official agencies, namely, your improvement committees in the 
districts here and these taluka development associations in Bombay and, it 
so, whether you have compared them so as to decide which you would 
pretei'P — 01 course, you can hardly compare Bombay and Burma; they are 
two different Provinces ; they are vei'y far apart and dissimilar in 
conditions. 

61477. In what particular lespect do they differ so radically: in point 
of education, public spirit or prosperity.? — ^Apparently there is a great deal 
of public spirit in Bombay, from the accounts f have read of these taluka 
development associations; I think there must be more there than in Burma. 

61478. But if these agricultuial impiovement committees were subsidised 
by Government? — ^There is no subsidy by Government. Do you mean a 
money subsidy.? 

61479. I know at xiresent you do not give them any grants, but suppose 
you began to give them and expected them to do more propaganda work 
to arouse among the people the spirit of self-help and progress, wouldi that 
helpp Have you got the material and have you got the men, non-officials, 
to do that sort of work? — ^Yes, I think we might find them. 

61480. Speaking about j^our agricultural schools, there is one American 
Mission school which is being subsidised by Government and that sdhool 
i-^ giving instruction in agiiculture? — ^That is so. 

61481. Has that experiment been carried on for long enough to give 
you any idea how far this form of subsidised school would work? — ^No, it 
has only been in existence for about four yeais. As a matter of fact, the 
first batch of giaduates left the school last year. I understand some of 
them have gone to agricultural callings, some have got jobs in rubber 
estates. 

61482. When Government give a subsidy to a missionary school, do they 
stipulate that they shall have a voice in or some control over the policy 
of the school? — Yes, theie is a Governing Committee on which a member 
of the Agricultural Department is the representative of Government, and 
a certificate is required to be given by the Director of Agriculture every 
year that the school is efficiently conducted before the annual recurring grant 
is given. 

61483. Only a sort of efficiency ceitificate is required and beyond that 
the Government have no voice m suggesting the curriculum or the actual 
course of study which they wish to emphasise? — There is a representative 
on the Governing Body, a member of the Agricultui'al IJepartment, and to 
that extent Government has a voice. 

61484. Being the nominee of Goveimneiit, he can tell the committee 
exactly what Government require? — Yes. 

61486. You have an Agricultural Engineer in tins Province — ^Yes. 

61486. So far as the designing of agricultural imj>lements goes, he has 
designed a ploughshare? — Strictly speaking, that was designed by one of 
the Deputy Directors, Mr. Hendry; but the Agricultural Engineer helped 
in it; he collaborated, 

61487. Could you tell me whether the Agricultural Engineer has designed 
anything else in the matter of agricultural implements? — ^Yes, he designed 
a windmill and a water-lift, a new type of jaggery furnace, and several 
other minor things. 

61488. When the Engineer gives out new designs, what machinery have 
you in this Province for the manufacture of implements accoi'ding to that 
design ? — We have no such machinery. 

61489. There is no private enterprise, no workshop where things could 
be turned out to the design of the Agricultural Engineer ?-— Yes, this plou^- 
share which was designed by the department is being made by various 
Burmese people throughout the distiict, being cast by them. 

61490. Then why do you say that cei-taiii kinds of plou^shares are being 
shipped from England to Bunna in large numbers ?'—*Of course we did not 
patent the ploughshare and there is one firm in Bangoon which for umny 
years has been importing the old typo of ploughshare; that firm got hold 
of this new type and is getting it impoi*ted now, 
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61491. Is the Agricultural Engineer or your department encouraging or 
stimulating private enterprise with a view to getting these ploughshares 
manufactured locally on the spotp — ^Yes, he is. 

61492. What help do you give? — ^He has got a Buriiian working at his 
workshop in Mandalay, making these ploughshares on contract. 

61493. Speaking about deterioration in the soil, you told the Commis- 
sion that there is no appieciahle deterioration. Have you got figures of 
yield spread over a period of thirty or foiiiy or fifty years ? — We have got 
figures for the total production of rice m the Province and the figures 
for acreage. * I supplied the figures to the Ooinmissiou. You will *find 
them somewhere lu the notes. 

61494. Speaking from ineniory, have you got any clear idea as to what 
the yield per acre was forty years ago? Is that yield still substantially 
maintained without any manure? — ^We have got settlement reports. I 
quoted them in the note which I sent. The settlement report for the 
Hanthawaddy district compiled about 1870 gives yields of paddy which are 
veiy similar to the yields given now. As a matter of fact, the yields of 
first-class land m the latest settlement report of 1913 are higher than the 
yields given for first-class lands in the settlement report of the seventies. 

61495. With regard to well-digging and irrigation by wells, you think 
there is good scope m certain tracts of Burma tor people to dig wells and 
put in the necessary plant for the lifting of water? — could not answer 
that question without having a survey made of the possil)ilities. 

61496. So far, no attention has been paid to the possibility of well- 
digging and water-lifting? — ^As 1 explained befor.e, the probJem is difficult. 
The part of the country where v.'ater is required is very undulating country, 
not very suitable for well irrigation. I do not mean to say that you cannot 
have well irrigation in cei-tain parts of the Province; there are large parts 
of the country which are most in need of water where it will be very 
difficult to apply it. 

61497. In reply to one of my colleagues, you referred to the operation 
of the Burma Village Act. You said there were certain difficulties owing 
to which people cannot spread out and build homesteads. You said that is 
chiefly because there is violent crime m the Piovince. Is that one of the 
reasons why people are not inclined to go in for a system of homesteads 
and fannsteaas'^ — That is one of the reasons given by Government for 
keeping them in the villages If you have a number of scattered huts 
all over the country, the criminals resort to these to carry on their depreda- 
tions, but of course it is obvious that if all the people in the country left 
the villages and went into homesteads that argument would no longer 
hold. 

61498. Speaking about subsidiary industries, you mention that certain 
agricultural industries have grown up during the last few years in Burma, 
without the aid of Government. Do you think there is no scope for the 
encouragement of any further industries on the part of the Government? — 

I think it is better that industries should grow uji without the aid of 
Government. 

61499. These industries have perhaps been jiaying and people have 
found it profitable to go in for them, but besides -Siese are there any 
subsidiary industries which Government could encourage by giving demon- 
strations, or by other methods? — ^Are you referring to industries in 
general? 

61500. I am referring to agricultural industries? — ^Agriculture is the 
basis of many industries that might bo mentioned. 

61501. To mention one You have oil-iiressiug here What arc the 
subsidiary industries based on that? — One of the most obvious is soap- . 
making. We have it here in Rangoon. 

61502. To quote another instance: Supposing there is groundnut here 
or other oil-seeds, have Government thought out whether it is feasible to 
take up the question of manufacturing vegetable ghi or margarine and 
things like that? — ^Not that I know of. The BuiTnese people do not use 
ghi; they use sesamum oil. 

61503. Take the question of fruit-canning and fruit-jireservation : You 
said you have abundant fruit. Has anything been done by Goveniinent 
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to indicate the direction in which people could take up the industry of 
fruit-canning? — have got that in mind but nothing has been done so far. 
There is no reason why we should not do it here as well as in the Straits. 

61504. In answer to one of our questions you have said, with reference 
to the expenditure incurred by agriculturists, that thrift is a virtue which 
does not find a place of honour among the people in the East. Will you 
amplify that and say what exactly you have in your mind? — I was ^think- 
ing particularly of the i^eople in this Province. The Burmans are an 
extraordinarily generous people. They are given much more to spending 
than to saving. 

61506. Do you mean that they spend beyond their earnings, or that 
they are hospitable but spend w'ithin their means ? — They spend within 
their means. I should say that they are fond of spending ail they have 

g ot to spend. They are not given so much to saving money. They do not 
ave large bank accounts as people m the West have. 

61506. If they Siiend within their means, whatever they may be spending 
on religious or social usages would not be the cause of their indebtedness? — 
You cannot spend on two things at the same time. 

61507. Please follow' me. You said that they siiend within their 
means P — I only meant to say that they are given to spending, probably 
more on loligion and social matters, and give little thought to saving 
money. 

61508. That is a different matter. Some people may spend on clothes and 
some people may spend on religious usages. As long as they spend within 
their means, that would not be the cause of indebtedness? — you are 
going to get rich you must see that you save capital. 

61509. I will give you an instance; Women in the West may spend 
perhaps on a dozen pairs of silk stockings and women in the East or in 
Burma may spend perhaps on religious usages or customs. But as long as 
they spend within their means, that would not involve them in indebted- 
ness? — ^I will give in to you on that point. 

61610. The Ghalrnum: To take that matter a stage further: Where 
the same person has an opportunity of improving his land, if he can collect 
the capital tor that improvement by thrift it is better that he should do so 
than that he should borrow money on long-term mortgages for the improve- 
ment of the land? — That was the point 1 was making. 

61511. TJ Ba Gho: I w'aut to ask you about the status of the Agii- 
cuitural College at Mandalay The College has nob been affiliated to the 
University of Rangoon? — ^That is so. 

61512. When the College was started the idea was to aifiliate it to the 
University of Rangoon? — ^Yes. 

61513. You know that the MacKenna Committee strongly recommended 
it?— Yes. 

61514, What are the ditaoulties involved in affiliating the College to the 
University? — ^We could get affiliation to-morrow if we agreed to have 

a four-year course but w© do not want to have a four-year course 
because it throws far too much work on the staff in the matter of 
teaching elementary science. There would be no time for research. 

We have decided that if we have affiliation we must have a two- 

year course only. We must get entrants who have passed the Intermediate 
Science examination of the Rangoon University. We cannot get these 

men. They will not come to us because, after completing the further two 
years which would be necessary for the degree of B.Sc., which we propose 
to give, we would only be able to offer them the pay of the Subordmate 
Service, that is to say, Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. I.Sc. candidates could get a 
scholarship for two years in the Forestry Department of the Rangoon 
University and be appointed on graduation to the Rrovinoial Forest 
Service on Rs. 300 to Rs. 800. Or they can got into the Civil Service on 
somewhat similar pay That is our difficulty. The difficulty is that the 
demand for educated Burmese s’-ouths is at present greater than the supply, 
and our department is not able to offer them sufficiently high pay and 
has got to be content with people of a lower standard of education. If, 
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kowever, we agree to take in tlie Higli Sdxool final, that is to say, tlxe 
matriculation candidates, and make the staff of the College go through all 
the work and drudgery of a four-year course by teaching elementary science, 
of course we could get affiliation to-moiiow. At present theie is no 
particular point in it. 1 do not think the affiliation would affect the 
status of the students much. 

61516. Apart from the school at Pyinmaiia, we have no agricultural 
school in the Province .p — T hat is so. 

61616 -What are your views on the subject of teaching agricultural 
subjects to the sons of the cultivators? — ^The difficulty is this. The sons 
of the ordinary cultivator never get beyond the Fongyi schools or monastery 
schools. There is no use in teaching agricultural subjects in the middle 
schools if the boys who leave these schools are not going to be cultivators 
at all and are going to become traders, clerks or Government servants. 
So it will not be much use teaching agriculture in these schools. 

61517. You would not even recommend that agricultural subjects should 
be taught in ordinary middle or primary schools? — I have no objection to 
agriculture being taught for its educational value. In fact, I am in 
favour of it because many of the town-bred boys going into the Civil 
Service have no idea whatever about agriculture, but I do not think that 
teaching of that kind would have the slightest vocational value. 

61518. Even m rural areas? — The same argument that I brought for- 
ward previously applies in the present case also, namely, that these boys 
would not go back to the land. If yon teach them it must be for its 
educational value, and it has a certam amount of educational value. 

61519. In answer to questions put by one of our colleagues about com- 
munications, you said something to the effect that communications in 
Burma are not so badly wanted? Are you aware that roads are a crying 
need in Burma? — ^I agree with you. 

61520. And by having more roads the price of the produce from the 
areas under cultivation will be raised? — ^I am not so sure about that. In 
any case you require roads for the convenience of getting out your 
produce. 

61521. Would you not admit that easy and cheap transport would secure 
to the cultivator a higher return for his produce? — ^Yes, in far-away parts. 

61522. The areas now inaccessible would be brought under cultivation 
if we had communications opened out to them? In the Shan States, for 
example, if we had good communications considerable areas there could be 
brou^t under cultivation? — ^Yes, I gave the potato cultivation in the Shan 
States as an example. 

61523. Now with regard to culturable waste, most of this could be 
cultivated with profit it only the people would try? — ^Not from what I have 
seen of the so-called culturable waste lands. Most of what I have seen is 
land on the margin of cultivation. 

61524. Do you mean all the culturable laud mentioned in your report?— 
I do not say all, hut I should think a great deal of it is. 

61526- Do you know that, as a matter of fact, eveiy year these culturable 
waste lands have been brought under cultivation? — ^Where? 

61626. All over the Province, especially in the Lower Province?*— The 
nature of the culturable waste differs from district to district, I under- 
stand it is left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer to declare which 
land is culturable and which is not culturable when a settlement is beinu 
done. ® 

6^27. In other words, the area cultivated by the people has been increas- 
JM for the last ten years at least? — ^Yes, but at a very diminishing rate. 
The rate of increase is diminishing now All the mam areas suitable for 
paddy cultivation have been brought under cultivation. 

61528. With reference to the Government estates, are you in favour of 
Goyemment stepping into the place of landholders and letting out the land 
tnemselves to tenants ? — X have not been consulted in the matter and 
cannot, therefore, answer that question. I know nothing about it. 

Mr, A. McKerral^ 
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61529. Dr, JSyder: Have you got many varieties of rice in your 
Piovince? — ^Yes, a great many. 

61530. Have you got any varieties siiecially suitable for the areas in 
which floods occur? — Yes. 

61531. So that the people living in those areas do not lose their crops?— 
We have got flood-resisting paddies in Burma. You will see some of them 
at Hmawbi. They are not yet suitable for distribution, and they are 
paddies of very low quality. 

61532. Have you got any cinchona plantations in the Province? — ^Yes; 
they are run by the Government of India. 

61533. Have you had any difficulty as regards your budget at the time 
of voting? Have your budgets been cut very considerably? — ^No, there have 
been the usual small cuts which every department has got to put up 
with; otherwise we have had more or less all we wanted. 

61534. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the provincial memorandum you 
set out the numbers of livestock in the Province (page 4). Is it your 
impression that these figures are trustwoitliy ? — ^I really cannot say; these 
figures are obtained by annual census through the Deputy Commissioners 
of the districts. I have examined them carefully quite recently and they 
seem to be fairly consistent, so far as each individual district is concerned. 

I mean to say that a district which has a large number of working bullocks 
in one year shows a large number in the next year. 

61535. Take the cattle dass, for example- “Young stock*’, in the defini- 
tion adopted in the Government of India statistics, consists of animals not 
fit for work or breeding. They would include animals up to about three 
or four years old? — ^That is quite correct. 

61536. That being so, what are these 637,000 bulls? There is one bull 
for every two cows? — ^I do not know; these figures have simply been taken 
from the Season and Crop Report. 

61537. Mr, Beynolds ; They do not castrate them till they are four or 
five years old? — Possibly that is one explanation, 

61538. Sir Thomas Middleton; A great Iteal has been said about the 
prestige of Pusa. Is it not after ali a question of relativity? Pusa was 
originally the one star in Indian research; others have risen since, and as 
the others have come into existence the light from Pusa has not travelled 
so far? — ^That is so. 

61539. Does not that explain a great deal of the criticism? — ^Possibly that 
is a large part of the explanation. 

61540. The Chairman; Is it your opinion that Deputy Commissioners in 
the districts take that interest in agricultural improvement and in the wel- 
fare of the rural population which it is very necessary that they should 
take? — ^That varies from district to district and from individual to indivi- 
dual. Some Deputy Commissioners take a great deal of interest in 
agriculture, others do not take quite so much interest. 

61541. Have you found it of very great help from the agricultural point 
of view when the Deputy Commissioner does take an active interest? — ^Yes; 
the Deputy Commissioner can do a lot. 

61542. In backing up the Agricultural Department? — ^And in getting 
advances for the purchase of seed and that sort of thing. 

61543. Is it your impression that the legislature in this Province is 
sympathetic towards agricultural improvement? — ^I should say that it is not 
unsympathetic. We meet with a great deal of criticism. 

61544. What exactly does that double negative mean? Does it mean that 
you do meet with criticism? — ^We do meet with criticism but so far we have 
been given the cash. 

61545. You and I come from the same country? — ^Yes. 

61546. Do you really mind the criticism if you get the cash? — No. 

61547. You see no reaction in the mofussil as a result of the discussions 
on agricultural subjects in the legislature? — ^I cannot say that I do, 


^The witness withdrew,) 
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Mr. D, HENDRY, M.C., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Southern Circle, Rangoon. 

BepUes to the Questiomiaire. 

Question 3. — ^De^ionstiiation and Pbopaoanda. — (a) 

(1) Domonstrations iii cultivators’ own fields near villages and roads. 

(2) Exhibits, demonstrations, and lectures at district annual agricul- 
tural and co-operative conferences. 

(3) Lectures by District Assistants to cultivators in their own 
villages. 

Question 10. — ^Fertilisers. — (a) Yes. 

Cattle manure is not so carefully collected and stored as it should 
be and the augmentation of this form of manure by composting it with 
vegetable rubbish is not [practised. By the use of cheaply covered pits 
the quantity and value or this manure could be increased, and Agricul- 
tural Assistants advise this when touring in their district. 

Other indigenous manures such as bats’ guano and fish manure are 
already used for special crops in garden cultivation and aie too expensive 
for paddy. 

Hitherto, tlie use of artificial manures has not left a sufficient margin 
of profit on paddy. 

Cheaper artificial manuies are now becoming available and with the 
price of paddy in. the neighbourhood of Rs. 175 per 100 baskets at 
harvest time the use of artificial manures will become a paying propo- 
sition. Ammonium phosphate appears to be the most promising manure 
and the following figures indicate its cheapness compared with ammonium 
sulphate and superphosphate, which have hitherto been the best manures 
supplying the required constituent: 
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Experiments with ammo-phos have shown a profitable return on 
paddy and if these results are confimed by expeniuental plots which 
have now been put down in the districts, a programme of demonstration 
will be prepared and earned out. 

From the experiments already carried out there are indications that 
the yield of paddy can be increased by from thirty to forty per cent divided 
over two years and leave a profit of about eight to ten rupees per acre. 
The results will vary a good deal on different soils. 

(b) Legislation similar to that existing in the United Kingdom could 
be introduced to deal with fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers when these 
come into common use. District Agricultural Assistants could be empowered 
to take samples for analysis and the samples analysed by the Agrmultural 
CSbeipist whose staff should be reinforced for the extra work. 

(c) Field demonstrations carried out on cultivators’ land village by 
tillage would be the best way to popularise the use of profitable fertilisers. 

To begin with, the Agricultural Department would have to keep a 
small stock of fertiliser in each district until a trade could be built up. 
The WBue of supplies on credit to be paid for after harvest would he very 
effective but such a method could only be used to a very limited extent, 
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A secure knowledge that compensation for the unexhausted effect 
of the manure would be paid to a tenant turned out of his holding would 
stimulate the use of manure. 

(s) The investigation of the effect of manuring with phosphate nitrates, 
sulphate of ammonia^ and potash manures in paddy land in liower Burma has 
shown that while nitrates are definitely nijurious, phosphate and nitrogen 
can be relied upon to increase the yieM considerably; Wt that hitherto 
the use of such manures has not left a sufiScient margin of profit. Potash 
is_ also beneficial but the need for potash is less than for phosphate and 
nitrogen. With Ihe prospect of artificial manuring becoming practicable, 
other problems will arise and further investigation is being undertaken. 

The investigation of the effect of manuring of crops other than rice 
m Lower Burma has not yet been undertaken. Compared with rice such 
crops aie comparatively unimportant and facilities for such investigation 
have not been available. 

Question 11 — Gnops. — (a) (i) The improvement of crops is already 
undertaken by the experimental stations in each agricultural circle and 
this arrangement works quite well In Lower Burma nee is of paramount 
importance, being practically the only crop grown on an agricultural scale, 
and systematic improvement of this crop only has been attempted. Satis- 
factory progress has been made 'and the work' of improvement is still being 
continued. 

After rice occupying over ninety per cent of the cultivated area 
in Lower Burma, mixed gardens occupying about three-and-a-half per 
cent are next in importance, and improvement work on garden crops is 
being undertaken on land acquired within recent years. 

While the improvement of rice can probablv best be carried out by 
working on the varieties already in the country the stimulation of finiit- 
growing can probably be best brought about by the importation of better 
sorts from other countries and testing their suitability tor local conditions. 

(n) There is no prospect of introducing any new crop to compete 
with paddy on swamp soils in Lower Burma. On the ridge land, fruit and 
vegetable might be better cultivated hut most of the varieties of fruit and 
vegetables which will grow are already cultivated to some extent. 

The cultivation of fodder crops in Lower Burma presents many 
difficulties. Paddy land (i.e , ninety per cent of the cultivated^ area) will 
not grow any fodder crop known to us during the rains; the soil dries up 
with great rapidity, and in its hard dry condition is unsuitable for 
growing any crop. Cultivation of land while still wet at the end of the 
rains accelerates the drying process and seeds of leguminous crops sown 
among the paddy have invariably failed. Paddy land kept moist by seepage 
from surrounding hills, or land near and below the level of adjacent rivers 
can be used tor growing other crops, but such areas are very small 
and are used for vegetable cultivation. 

Gruinea grass, Merker grass, fodder cane, Kikuyu, etc., have been 
introduced for cultivation on ridge garden land but are not grown to any 
extent. 

(Hi) The distribution of seeds is most effectively carried out by the 
Agricultural Department and private agencies can hardly be said to exist. 

To keep down transportation costs improved seed is best grown in 
the district where it is to be distributed, and_^ a number of seed farms 
under department control are necessary for this purpose, A number of 
such farms have been started recently and more will be opened as staff 
becomes available. 

The distribution of seed may be considered to be expanding in a 
normal and satisfactory manner. 

(c) The efforts made to improve rice may be considered successful in so 
far as new varieties have been produced which give an increased yield_ of 
twelve to fifteen per cent and command a premium for quality averaging 
about six per cent. 


8 
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Oral Evidence. 

61548. TJie Chairman : Mr. Hendry, you are Deputy Director of the 
Southern Circle? — Yes, 

61549. In answer to our question about fertilisers you make certain state- 
ments about the value of ammonium phosphate and you give us some indica- 
tion of the experiments on which ;^ou found your views. Are you satisfied 
that these matters have been carried through with sufficient thoroughness 
to give a reasonably accurate indication? — So far as they have gone they 
have been carried through with a fair amount ol thoroughness. 

61550. Is it your view that further experiments in fertilisers ought to 
be carried out? — ^I think we have a fairly general idea from the actual 
experiments carried out with the Lower Burma paddy soils of what tho 
raanurial requirements of these soils are. The use of manures is a matter 
of cost and cheaper manures are now coming into the market. 

61561. How about fertilisers for the middle dry tract? — ^I am not familiar 
with the middle dry tract at all. I have always been in Lower Burma. 

61552. One point as to marketing: I put the question to the Director 
and you probably could not hear his answer. It emerges from the mass of 
material on marketing which is before the Commission as far as this Province 
is concerned, and that is, that there is much unevenness in practice P — ^Yes. 

61553. Would you agree that, in the main, the unevenness and irregu- 
larity are to the detriment of the small and the humble man, in other words 
to the detriment of the cultivator and to the advantage of the buyer? — 
1* think so. 

61664. Would you agree that, in the main, there appears to be no public 
demand amongst cultivators for any improvement in the method of market- 
'ing? — Well, the ordinary cultivator is always keen, of course, to get a better 
price for his produce, out he has not responded to efforts which have been 
made to organise the selling of his crop by better methods. 

61555. Would you agree to this broad proposition, that improvement 
in marketing and improvement in the capacity of the cultivator to look 
after his own interests, is more likely to spring from the spread of primary 
education and literacy than from any other source? — think so. 

61556. The Baja of ParlaJcimedt : You say, in reply to Question 10, 
that legislation similar to that existing in the United Kingdom could he 
introduced to deal with fraudulent fertilisers when these come into common 
use. Is it because of the contaminated condition of the fertilisers that are 
available that the cultivators are not willing to apply them? — No^ they do 
not know them; there is no trade in fertilisers at present. 

61557. It has been suggested to the Commission that in certain tracts 
the land will not in future produce the same amount as in the past, without 
application of manure; is that known to the cultivator? — I do not think 
the cultivators as a whole realise the necessity of manuring. At the present 
time, to a certain extent some do; hut the way in which cattle manure is 
wasted seems to indicate that they are not fully aware of the value of such 
a valuable manure even as cattle manure. It is quite common to see cattle 
manure thrown into the creeks as a nuisance. 

61558. Is the department taking sufficient interest in educating the 
cultivators to a sense of the usefulness of applying a sufficient quantity of 
manure?— Yes; all district assistants have demiite instructions to stop, where- 
ever possible, this waste and introduce better method of storing cattle 
manure. 

61559. Are thejr convinced of the benefits that they could derive by 
following your advice? — ^It is difficult to know whether they are or not, but 
they do not seem to he, judging by their practice. 

61660. Do you think that demonstration in that line has been carried 
out sufficiently? — ^No. We have not had sufficient staff hitherto. 

61561. As regards seed supply, you state that effective measures have 
be en adopted? — ^Effective measures have been adopted; we are beginning to 
carry out seed distribution on a large scale. 
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61562. But would you not like to see it done on a larger scale? — ^We kave, 
just at present, as much, as we can do; if the present methods prove effective 
we might go further. 

61663. Can you give us an idea as to how many seed-distiibuting farms 
you would like to locate in a taluka? — would like to have one every ten 
miles. {Showing a map,) This map shows the location of seed farms in 
my own circle at present. 

61564. How many have you per district? — There are thirty-two in five 
districts; that gives about six per district. 

61565. And how many more would you like to have? — have not worked 
it out in detail, but the number will have to be increased largely. The 
number of seed farms has been determined by the grazing grounds that 
have been available; we have not bought the land. 

61566. Are you concentrating your attention (in the matter of distribu- 
tion of seeds) on the improvement of q.uality or on the increase in 
quantity? — ^Both quality and quantity are kept in view. 

61567. Have you got hybridised varieties? — ^All the paddies under distri- 
bution have been selected by pure Ime selection, but steps are being taken 
at the present time to improve them by hybridisation. 

61568. Have you carried out sufficient soil analyses to be able to suggest 
what gram will suit a particular area? — We have made surveys of the soils 
in the central farm. In my circle a soil survey was commenced in the Pegu 
district but has not been quite completed owing to lack of staff. A large 
number of soil samples were collected (I myself collected most of them), but 
the Agricultural Chemist has no staff to collect the remaining samples and 
my own staff is now more fully employed on other work. 

61569. Have you been approached by private people to have an analysis 
of their soils P — Occasionally we have requests for soil analyses. 

* 61570. Are you atfcemiiting, in any way, to educate the public on these 

matters when you go on tour? Do you tell them that those things are 
necessary if they want to increase their yield? — The district staff tour on 
an aveiage for twenty days in the month; and I myself tour on an average 
twenty days per month, and when we are in the fields we discuss these 
matters with the cultivator. 

61571. Do you spend twenty days on tour every month, or do you go on 
tour only during certain seasons of the year? — ^It is an average of twenty 
days per month throughout the year; during some months I tour less; some- 
times I tour during the whole month. 

61572. Have you received any help from co-operative societies in getting 
into touch with the cultivators? — We have tried that with varying success. 
We tried to get the co-operative societies to open seed farms, but we have 
met with very little success. 

61573. The Chairman: Through credit societies? — ^Yes; credit societies. 

61574. The Baja of Parlakimedi : Did you say that they have not been 
taking very much interest? — ^They have not yet established seed farms which 
are actually distributing seeds. 

61575. Are they interesting themselves in the distribution of manures? — 
Manures have not yet reached the distributing stage. 

61576. In Madras we have agricultural associations run by co-operative 
societies; do you have any of that sort here? — ^No. 

61577. Are you in charge of the cattle-breeding station? — ^No; the only, 
experimental farm with which I am connected is devoted almost entirely to 
rice. 

61578. You have seen the local conditions. Do you think work on the 
lines in which cattle-breeding is now encouraged wiU succeed in getting the 
cultivator to take up cattle-breeding? — ^There is practically no cattle-breed- 
ing in Lower Burma. The cattle that are used here for draught purposes 
are brought in from the dry zone. 

61579. Supposing suitable breeds of cattle are made available for crossing 
with the indigenous varieties, do you think ihey will interest themselves 
in the problem? — So far as Lower Burma is concerned, the limiting condi- 
tion is climatic; there is no cattle-breeding on a big scale in Lower Burma; 
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dry zone. 

61580. But if the people take it up, do you think it will become a 
success F — Not in Lower Burma. 

61581. Because of the want of grazing grounds? — On account of the 
lack of dry land to keep the young stock; the greater part of the land is 
under swamp conditions during halt the year. 

61582. But Central Burma is superior in that respect? — ^Yes. 

61583. Are the cultivators in the habit of setting apart a portion of their 
holdings for grazing? — ^Not in Lower Burma. 

61584. Let us take Upper Burma? — am not familiar with the condi- 
tions in Upper Bui-ma. 

61686. S%r James Machenna : How many varieties of paddy are now 
under study? — ^There are several hundred varieties under study, but the 
actual number under distribution is seven. 

61586. Wiiat premium do the millers give you for your improved paddy? 
Do you subject your varieties to the mill test? — ^We subject them to the hull- 
ing test, which IS not the same as the mill test, but it gives useful compa- 
rative figures. The millers are keen on getting our improved paddy, but 
it is difficult to get it to tiae market pure; they are mixed before they get 
iiiere. 

61687. What is the remedy? — ^Extensive seed distribution seems to be the 
only way out ot the present difficulty. By steadily increasing the area 
under improved seed, adulteration of good with impure paddy will gradually 
decline. 

61588. What is the actual premium? — ^Premiums are almost always paid 
foi paddy which is sufficiently pure. 

61589- Approximately pure? — ^Yes. As a matter of fact in my circle 
thore are ovrer a hundred mills; in almost all the mills they have got a 
placard at the gate stating that a premium of ten rupees or so per hundred 
baskets will he paid for paddy grown from the Agricultural Department 
seed. 

61590. What about the question of red rice? — ^Red rice is present m 
proportions of five to twenty-hve per cent m unimproved Burma rice, but 
it IS quite easy to eliminate it by pure line selection. All red rices are 
also found chiehy among the deep water varieties but white selected varieties 
of this type are also now available at Hmawbi. 

61591. But when the pure seed goes out of the cultivators’ hands it is 
liable to he mixed again. Is the position distinctly better than it was some 
years ago? — ^Distinctly better. 1 have figures from small mills near seed 
farms winch have been in operation for the past ten years. The percentage 
of red rice has been reduced from twenty-live to seven or eight and tJie 
outturn of white rice from paddy has risen from forty-one to forty-three 
per cent. 

61692. The Baja of Parlahimedi: Are you working for long-period 
varieties or short-period varieties .s* — We have a complete gradation from 
120 days to 190 days m life period, to suit different conditions. 

61593. What is the shortest? — ^The shortest which produces a reasonable 
crop IS 120 days. It is called a Japanese paddy, but it really comes from 
Formosa. 

61594- What is the yield per acie? — ^The yield of course varies with the 
land, but this paddy is capable of yielding from forty to fifty baskets per 
acre on first-class land, and twenty to twenty-five baskets on third-class 
land. 

61595. What is the poorest variety? — ^The particular variety which I 
have just mentioned is a coarse variety, and it has inferior rice. It is not 
a Burma variety at all, but it is a tme tropical variety and grows well here. 

61696. Is it eaten largely by cultivators ?— It is eaten by the cultivators 
in the same way as other rices grown in Burma are eaten, hut it is not 
grown on a large scale. 
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6i597. Professor Gangulee: Is the premixini offered by the mills known 
to the cultivators or only to the brokers? — ^It is known both to the cultiva- 
tois and to the brokers. When the cultivator goes to a small village mill 
he will see a placard there to the effect that a premium is offered for 
improved paddy; it is written in Burmese, and the cultivator can lead it. 
They are offeied a premium of five to ten rupees per hundred baskets. 

61598. On what criteria is the premium given? — ^Evenness of grain and 
absence ot red rice. 

61599. You think this practice of offering a premium has the effect of 
increasing the adulteration ot paddy? — ^There was a case ot that last year. 
Mr. Edwards, who is going to give evidence betoie you later on, will be 
able to tell you about it. He offered a high premium of, I think, thirty 
rupees per hundred baskets tor our No. lU where such paddy is grown to 
a consiaerable extent; and the cultivators or traders adulterated it, where- 
by the paddy lost the value which it had had previously. 

61600. Judging from the literature that we have before us, it seems to 
me that at the piesent time your depaiLment is chieffy conceinod with the 
distribution ot paddy seed? — ^'i'hat is one ot the mam planks m our plat- 
iorm. in Lov^ei Burma, paddy occupies over ninety per cent ot the 
cultivated area and an improvement m the standard ot this crop is of 
the hrst iinpoi*tance. 

61601. Do you see any hoiie of private agencies comuig forward to 
undeitake this distribution — ^Ihere has been no evidence ot it so fai, 

61602. That puzzles me. You have 200,000 acres under improved varie- 
ties ? — ^Approximately. 

61603. And to supply the seed for that area ought to be a profitable 
concern for private agencies. Can you expiam to us why such agencies are 
not commg torward m Burma? — ^it may possibly be a que&tion ot finance. 
Very oiten, in the distribution of seed, it is necessary to advance the seed 
and take payment alter the tollowing haiwest. 

61604. It is not really the function of a Government department to go 
on distributing seed. The Government depaitment is chietly concerned with 
evolving new types, experimenting with them. Atteiwaras, bemg sure ot 
their success, it should hand them over to commerce? — VVe should be veiy 
glad to do so. 

61605. How is it that such private agencies are not to be found here? — 
1 cannot say, 

61606. You have, 1 understand, five cential seed farms, and you propose 
to have five more? — ^Altogether, there aie eight central farms, and live 
subsidiary farms. 

61607. How do you maintain the purity of your stock on the central 
farms? — On the central farms we do so by single plant selection each year. 
Emaily it reaches the farm multiplication aiea. in the districts, you can 
only hope to mamtam the purity of the seed by re-distribution at intervals 
of three or four years. 

61608. That is for the farms under your supervision. What about the 
farms controlled by private agencies? — ^I'he private seed farms in my cu*cle 
are not very satistactory ; it is difficult to mamtam the purity of the seed 
there; but with the progressive spiead of iiure seed from our controlled 
farms adulteration wiH gradually dimmish. 

61609. In seeking a new variety, what chief qualities do you look for? — 
We look for yield and milling quality. 

61610. What is the quality the trade gives preference to? — ^The trade 
likes what we call m Burma Ngasein rice for export to Western markets. 

61611. You concentrate on satisfying the trade demand?— Yes, and that 
coincides with the cultivators’ demand; for the type which is exported is 
also that which is used for home consumption. 

61612. Will you tell the Commission the present position of Burma rice 
as regards quality? We have heard a lot oi criticism about it. We want 
to know from you what you think of the position of Burma rice m this 
respect?— The medium quality Burma rice is not so inferior as is sometimes 
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sought to be made out. It is much superior to the rice grown in Indo- 
Ohina, and tetches a higher pi ice even at the present time. The policy 
with i‘egard to rice improvement in Burma is based upon ^evidence collect- 
ed before the Indian Trade Enquiry, the report of which was published in 
1920. Some ol tiie replies received from the rice trade were forwarded 
to us by the Imperial Institute. The Imperial Institute informed this 
depaitment that “the firms consulted appear to agree that a change in 
the type of the bulk of the rice exported tiom Burma is not desirable, as 
this type has a veiy wide market and is always saleable”: and that 
“it would seem desiiable to retain the common types of rice now produced 
m Burma tor the bulk of the expoits and for the Agricultural Department 
to distribute impioved strams ot these types.” 

The opinions of some of the firms on which this conclusion was arrived 
at, can be cited (1) “We do not consider that the nee produced m Burma 
IS ot a coarse quality. When treated and polished by rice millers in 
Europe, it gives a beautiful rice, aitnough trom the point of market 
requirement, it does not command the same price as Oaiolma and Java 
varieties. Burma rice, owing to its cheapness and the quantities avail- 
able, lorms the basis ot the iice trade of the world. If Burma went m for 
tancy vaneties, then we believe that the volume of trade m Burma rice 
would deciine, simply because tradeis on this side would not be able to 
handle large quantities. Also, the large demand for Burma nee in the 
East woula probably be diverted to some other rice-producing country, say, 
Saigon or Siam”; { 2 ) “Burma rice, when well milled, is all that is required 
tor everyday use, and is cheaper than Java and Carolina varieties”; 
(3) “ VVe cannot recommend suen an undertaking as changing the quality 
ot rice giown in Burma ” ; (4) “ We do not consider a change in type is desired 
by importers in the United Kmgdom as the export trade is more important 
than the home tiade, and for export the ordinary round Burmese iice, 
Kangoon quality, Saigon rice, and Siam rice are the kinds required. ” 

61613. So, Burma has no fear of competition from other countries with 
regard to the quality ot iice? — ^Burma provides over jfifty per cent of the 
rice which goes into mternational trade, and the amount exported has 
increased steadily in recent years. 

61614, I think the Director of Agriculture informed us that the limit 
of expansion ot the cultivated area has been reached. If that is the case, 
do you think you will be able to mamtain the supply? — ^The amount or 
rice exported trom Burma m recent years has mcreased steadily, and if 
manuring becomes general, there is no doubt about a definite further 
mcrease, being possible. 

61615. You will have to go m for intensive cultivation? — Cultivation has 
to become intensive instead of extensive, as it is at present. 

61616, There comes the need of further research on manuring? — ^Yes. 

61617, I think you stated that you were gomg in for hybridisation? — 
Yes. 

61618. Is. that work under an expert? — ^It is being done by me, 

61619. Have you any other crop expert besides yourself? — ^No. On the 
Hmawbi Farm there is the subordinate staff, but the man with longest 
service has been there tor only four-and-a-half years and he has only been 
on the plaifb-breeding side for two yeai's. 

61620. There was a proposal to appoint special crop experts? — believe 
there was a proposal m 1919 to appomt a special Botanist tor rice improve- 
ment, but that was not done. 

61621. Who opposed the proposal? — cannot say. 

61622. I see that you attach a great deal of importance to demonstra- 
tion on the cultivators’ own fields. Under that system, what guarani^ 
would you give to the cultivator? Would you give him any guarantee at 
ah? — A guarantee is implied, but no specific guarantee is given. The 
demonstrations of new vaneties are expected to be successful, and there 
have been no cases of failure to report at all, 

61623. You attach great importance to exhibitions, demonstrations, and 
so on. I think that was one of the functions of the agricultural improve- 
ment committees suggested by the MacKenna Committee of 1926?— Yes. 
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61624. One of the functions I see here is that they should arrange for 
holding shows, exhibitions, etc., in bhe districts, and for this purpose they 
should be eligible to receiye some grant from the Government? — ^Yes. 

61625. Do you know whether that has been done? — ^There are given 
every year small grants of about Rs. 100 for each show, to be spent on 
prizes for improved agricultural produce. 

61626. Is that in your circle? — ^Yes. 

61627. Is there an agricultural improvement committee there? — There is 
no agricultural improvement committee, but shows are organised each year 
by the district co-operative and agricultural associations, and small grants 
of about Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 are given as prizes for improved agricultural 
produce. 

61628. In your circle, there is no sugarcane? — The sugarcane in my 
circle is less than 2,000 acres, which is negligible. 

61629. What prospects are there for extensive sugarcane cultivation in 
Burma? — The Sugar Committee stated that the prospects for sugarcane 
were better in Burma than in any other Province in India. That was for 
the middle dry zone. 

61630. Is the variety grown J-213? — ^The J-213 variety grows in Lower 
Burma, hut it is liable to mosaic disease; a better variety for Lower Burma 
is B-3412, which grows very well, and is better suited for chewing than 
J.213. 

61631. Who is in charge of your sugarcane work.? — ^The Horticulturist 
on the Hmawbi Farm is in charge of the sugarcane work. 

61632. Do you think he gets the necessai-y facilities for his work? — We 
do very little sugarcane work at Hmawbi, and the facilities are ample. 

61633. Do you know whether he was peimitted at any time to visit 
Coimbatore? — ^The Horticulturist at Hmawbi was recruited in April this 
year direct from college and he has not been to Coimbatore. The main 
sugarcane work in this Province is done in another circle where conditions 
are suitable. 

61634. Mr. Kamai: With reference to the question of artificial manures, 
you have stated that the crop yield can readily be increased by fifty per 
cent if artificial manures are used? — Yes. 

61635. The value of rice exported from Burma in 1926 was somewhere 
in tho neighbourhood of fifty crores of rupees? — ^I think so; the figures are 
given in one of the notes supplied to the Commission. 

61636. Yes; it is roughlv fifty crores. Supposing the ideal conditions 
were reached whereby fertilisers were popularised in every village and 
were available at a lower price, do you think that would result in increasing 
the yield to any large extent? — ^By increasing the outturn of rice, one does 
not necessarily increase the profit got from the cultivation of paddy land. 
One may only be able to increase the outturn of rice by fifty per cent at a 
financial loss. 

61637 Do you mean to deny that there is any possibility of additional 
wealth being obtained for the Province? — ^If cheaper manures become 
available at a price which leaves a margin of profit, the prosperity of the 
Province could be increased. 

61638. At present, the difficulty is that the price of artificial manures is 
rather high? — Yes. 

61639. Do you think the reason why it is high is that the trade in 
artificial manures is in the hands of syndicates or federations? — ^No. I do 
not think we pay more for artificial manures in Burma, apart from freight 
costs, than other countries have to pay. The real trouble is that the actual 
value of an acre of paddy is comparatively low compared with that of some 
other crops, and the increase of fifty per cent in yield represents a very 
small increase in actual money value and fails to recoup the initial extra 
expenditure. 

61640. TJ Ba Oho : Do you know that most of the lands in Lower Burma 
are subiect to flood, both from the river as well as from the rains? If you 
use artificial fertilisers, will they not be taken away by the surplus water 
that comes on to the land? — ^Not if it is applied at the correct time. Once 
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the manure becomes incorporated in the soil, there is little danger of its 
being washed out. Most of the paddy fields in Lower Burma are enclosed 
by bunds which retain both the manure and the water. Artificial manures 
are not to be recommended for land which is flooded from rivers, but this 
does not apply to rain-fed land. 

61641. With regard to nremiums being paid on selected paddy, or on 
paddy grown from the seed given out from the Government farms, do you 
know what is the least quantity the big millers will take and for which 
thev will pay a premium? — ^Tt depends on the size of the mill. In a smah 
mill they can buy lots of two hundred baskets, but lots of ten thousand 
baskets will be required for the bigger mills. 

61642. Are yon aware of the fact that the ordinary cultivator has no 
opportunity of selling his paddy direct to the mills? He usually sells it 
to the Chinese traders, who buv from different neople, and mix it up before 
it is sent to the hig mills ^ — ^That is one of the difficulties in the way of 
improving the quality of rice in Burma 

61643. Sir TTiomas Middleton: X think you told us that all the seven 
varieties of rice which you are at present distributing are selections P — ^Yes. 

61644. Why are vou resorting to hybridisation P What is the object you 
wish to get atP — The selected varieties which we have are not perfect by 
any means. We want to improve them further. To take a typical examnle 
of a cross we have at Hmawhi, which I can show you on Sunday: We 
have two pure line strains of Ngasein paddy under distribution, one called 
No. 10 and the other No. 8. No. 8, with a life period of 180 davs, suits 
a wide range of conditions and produces a heavy crop of good duality rice. 
It is, however, frequently damaged by insect attack. No. 10 with an extra 
fine duality of rice is better than No. 8, and, under suitable conditions, is 
capable of producing a heavier crop. It is also a robust plant springing 
up Quicklv after transplanting and is seldom if ever, affected by insects. 
Its life-period, however, is over a fortnight longer than No. 8. and this 
means that it is onlv cultivated on a small scale under specially suitable 
conditions. A siiccessful cross between these two strains is now in the F. 3 
generation, and wo have great hopes of obtaining, from this an improved 
No. 8 which will have the superior duality and I’ohustness of No. 10 with 
the shoT+cr life-period of No. 8 and consequent suitability for a wider range 
of conditions. 

61645. Bo you think the risk of not getting compensation for unexhausted 
improyoTnents has any effect on ^he mind of the Burmese cnltiva-tor? — 
Very little improvement of any kind is carried out at the present time, and 
I do not think the risk of not getting compensation for unexhausted 
improvements has yet entered his mind. 

61646. Ton mentioned this point and I was rather suiTDrised; I wondered 
whether in fact you^ ever heard a Burraose cultivator raise the question P — 
It has not been raised but if the question of manuring becomes general 
it will arise in due course. 

61647. Bo you find nitrates definite'^y injurious? — Yes, definitely injuri- 
ous. 

61648. Have you got an explanation? — ^The usual explanation given is 
that the nitrates pre changed into nitrites under swamp conditions. T am 
not doing any woi'k in that line bxit that is the only explanation I have 
heard put forward. 

61649. Can one puddle rice soils too mnchP — I should not think so, not 
under swamp conditions. 

61650. Dr, Dyder: Is Tharrawaddy in your charge .P — ^Yes. 

61661. How far is it true that the people of Tharrawaddy are a gay people : 
I mean have plenty of spirit .P — Tharrawaddy used to be a very criminar 
district, but T am not aware that that is the case now. It is really quite 
a well-to-do district. 

61652. It is a much quieter district now? — ^It is a much quieter district 
now and the people are fairly well off. 

61653. You do not think that this indulgence in crime is a sort of spare- 
time occupation for the cultivators of Tharrawaddy? — ^Not more for Thar' 
rawaddy than for any other district* 
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61664. To what extent have you won succejsses in areas sufficieiitiy 
tavourable tor success and to what extent in areas in which the urgency ol 
the problem is great P — So far as Lower Burma is concerned, the only 
problem we have tackled adequately is the improvement of Burmese varie- 
ties of paddy, and the success is fairly evenly distributed over all the 
districts concerned. 

61665. With regard to gioundnut, the Agricultural Department has 
scored a success in Upper Bunna, but has the department been successful 
as regal ds nee in the flooded areas? — ^There are varieties of paddy already 
in Burma which are capable of withstanding flood. I can show you some 
on Sunday. We are working on deeji water paddies, as we call them, at 
the same time that we work on. ordinary shallow water paddies and we 
have several improved strains of this type. 

61656. Mr. Tleynolds: We may take it that in an oi dinary Lower Bui'ma 
district a crop is off tho giound by mid-January? — ^By the end of December 
or mid-January. 

61657. And that for good cultivation, the first ploughing or breaking of 
the ground ought to be done towards the end of May, if the rains have 
broken? — ^The usual practice is to wait for a fortnight after the rains have 
broken, until the soil is sufficiently soft to plough. It is impossible to 
plough it immediately after the break of the rains. 

61658. That would take it to the end of MayP — ^About the end of May 
or the beginning of June. 

61659- So that there would be about four months in which there is no 
crop on the ground? — ^Yes. 

61660. Have you in your experiments come across any iiossible crop 
that could be grown in this period, supposing labour and irrigation were 
available? — ^If irrigation weie available, it would be quite possible to culti- 
vate second crops in the paddy land of Lower Burma. It is done to a cei*tain 
extent,* vegetables are grown. The limiting factor is water. 

61661. If you had water, you think crops are available? — ^If water were 
available, vegetables could be grown. 

61662. Would manuring then become essential? — ^Manuring would be 
more necessary if two crops were taken in a year. 

61663. Professor Qcmgulee: Do you sell the departmental seed at a flat 
rate to the cultivators? — We have to vary the rate at the central farm; 
we adjust the rate according to the distance which the seed has to travel. 
If we rail seed for a hundred miles, the cost to the cultivator, including the 
cost of freight, would be too high; therefore we adjust the price so that 
actually when it reaches the cultivator the price he pays in each district 
is practically the same. 

61664. Are the central seed laiius actually paying? Have you worked 
out a balance sheet? — ^The central seed farm is an experimental farm and 
is not expected to pay. 

61665. What about the district farms ? — ^The only district farms are seed 
farms which are rented out on a certain system and no loss can be incurred. 

61666. They are rented out to tenants? — ^They are rented out directly to 
tenants by the department. 

61667. What arrangement do you enter into with the tenants? — ^The 
agreement is this, that if the seed is a cent per cent pure, the rent is 
twenty per cent less than it is it the seed is not pure. There is a sliding 
scale, so that the purer the seed the lower the rent. That has been very 
effective in maintaining the purity of the department seed in the district 
seed farms. Without that it was found that seed was liable to be conta- 
minated and was not fit to issue as pure seed. 

61668. Therefore it is to the tenant’s interest to see that purity is 
obtained ? — ^It is twenty per cent to his interest to see that it is a cent 
per cent pure. 

61669. Sir Jemnes MacKenna: Have you read the evidence given by 
jVir. Swan, of Messrs. Steel Brothers, in London ? — have not seen it yet. 

D 
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61670 The Chairman: Is some of tlio rice seed which is distributed 
through commercial (iann^s of extremely low geminating capacity?— 
The ordinary paddy seed which the cultivator in Lower Burma uses is 
retained on his own holding and is not really distributed at all. 

61671. In the cases where seed is provided, are you satisfied with the 
germination? — ^The seed we provide from central farms is invariably above 
ninety per cent germination capacity. 

61672. Now we come to the seed I am speaking about, namely, seed 
which is distributed by inon6ylendei*s or other iiersoiis engaged in gainful 
occuiiatioiis. Does that represent any impoitant part of the whole? — ^As 
regards cotton, I think it does, but not as regards rice. I had one case this 
year of paddy, sent to the Andaman Islands, the gemination capacity of 
which was only forty per cent. 

61673. There is no law on the matter, is there.? — ^No law whatever. 

61674. Might there he a law% do you think?— I do not know that the 
matter is of sufficient importance to call for iinmediate legislation. 

61676. Have you ever oliserved any tendency on the part of the milling 
interests to make any contribution towards leseaich in rice? — Financially? 

61676. Yes? — ^No, I do not think they have ever been asked. 

61677. Is there any indication that their natural interest in the improve- 
ment of the rice gram in Burma might be organised in the form of some 
joint committee, representative, let us say, of the exporters, distributors, 
millers, the Agricultural Department and the cultivator? — I think a com- 
mittee would certainly be advisable. At the present time the millers in 
Rangoon come to the Hmawbi Farm and see the work which is being done 
there, and it is our custom, when new varieties are about to he placed 
on the market, to send them to the Bnx*ma Chamber of Commerce to he 
placed hefoie their Rice Committee, who issue a report in due course. 

61678. Do you think that interest might he consolidated in the form of 
some formally organised body? — think it might be. 

61679. You think that idea is -woii/h probing?— I think it is. 

^ 61680 TA 6 of Parlahiniedi : After the paddy harvest and if moisture 

IS available, are any catch crops like greengrani' grown here? — ^We have 
tried practically every crop which is grown in India after paddy here but 
none has succeeded at all. The Lower Burma rice fields, affcei being 
pudd'ed in the rains, di^ up with remarkable rapidity immediately the 
rain finishes, and they are then not suitable lor plant growth. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, C. W. DUNN, G,I.E., I.C.S., Officiating' Financial 
Ccmmissioner (Transferred Subjects), Burma. 


Replies to the Qiiestioniiaire. 

Question 5.*— Finance.— (a) The better financing of agricultural opera- 
tions depends on the general improvement of lenders and borrowers and 
cannot be producod by any single measure. The extension of banking ideas 
among the lenders and of banking habits among the borrowers and of the 
knowledge and practice of account-keeping, would be an important 
contribution to the improvement. In particular, the use made of agricul- 
tural produce as security for short-term credit needs improvement The 
question refers, I suppose, as usual to steps to be taken by Government 
^vernment cannot do much in the matter directly. A system of registration 
ot title for immovable property would be an economy for long-term credit. 

whether the quality of the officials or the general standard 

enough for the introduction and 
working ot a system like the Torrens system. 
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Question 6. — ^Ageictoxubal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) I tlxink the question 
implies a talse conception o± agricultural credit. Would anybody aide what 
are tlie mam causes of boi rowing in commerce and industry m Europe? 
It IS possible to classify causes ot borrowing in very wide classes such as 
borrowing for capital expendituro and borrowing for current eicpenses of 
production but mam causes ol this kind are not peculiar to agriculture 
in Burma. The paiticuiar causes of borrowing cannot be discovered without 
a complete examination of the borrower’s income and expenditure. If 
loans aie available only at a certain season, or if the lender (as in the case 
of Government and some co-operative societies) favours certain objects for 
borrowing, the real cause of borrowing will not be admitted, and perhaps 
IS not perceived, by the borrower, who has adjusted his transactions to suit 
the conditions of supply of credit. Statistics and opinions of the causes of 
borroivmg often ignore this cause of eiior. 

{vi) Friends and neighbouis and relations who do not habitually 
lend money, individuals (Indians, Burmans, Chiiiainen) who habitually lend 
money, European banks, and Chettyar firms, licensed pawnshops, co-operative 
credit societies and Government agricultural loans. Government has made 
recommendations to the Government of India concerning a survey of indi- 
genous banking including the growth of uiban and rural savings. 

{ih) Debts generally are repaid. If they were not, lending would 
cease The duel reason preveiitmg repayments is general lueffi-cieney oi 
lender and borrower. 

(h) What is needed is to bring more capital into agriculture rather 
than to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt I doubt if the officials and the 
public aie eapabje of cairying out “ special measures to deal with rural 
insolvency.” I understand that the Usurious Loans Act and the provi- 
sions ot the Civil Procedure Code for the protection of cultivators from 
harassment by ereditoj's remain a dead letter in Burma. The people 
interested nevei ask tor and do not know of the existence ot such 
legislation. 

(c) No. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) Excessive sub-division 
ol holdings does not appear to be a tendency prevailing in Burma at present. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — (a) I am inclined to think that the Veteri- 
nary Department should be under the Director of Agriculture on the ground 
that the welfare ot cattle and other agricultural stock is an essential part 
of the iiiipiovement of agriculture Beiiarato departments are apt to 
regard the principal objects of their department as the only objects entitled 
to their suppoi’t. Matters which lie on the border line between the spheres 
ot tv/o dep*artinents are lu danger of being neglected, e.g., in this case the 
problem of improving fodder supplies. The Director of Agriculture and 
his office will have greater administrative experience than a veterinary 
officer and the of the head of a separate Veter marj^ Dci>artment. 

(b) (i) There are only four veterinary dispensaries and they are in 
municipal towns The district councils contribute to their niamtenanoe 
but do not control them. The Prome District Council has objected to being 
required to pay. Veterinary service is not provided for in the Burma 
Municipal Act, 1898, but will probably be provided for in the Bill now- 
before the Legislative Council. There seems to be no demand for more 
dispensaries: the public are inclined to leave the mattei to Government 
which has hithei*to been in control. 

(u) There is no popular demand for expansion of the veterinary 

staff. 

(Hi) No. The control of - veterinary services is at present divided 
between the Veterinary Department, the Deputy Commissioner, district 
officers, village headmen and district council. The district council 
nominally has complete control, hut in fact only pays the contingent 
expenses of Veterinary Assistants posted to the district by the department. 

(c) io (li) These are best answered by the veterinary officer . 

(i) No. 



Question 17.— AGUicuLTimAL Industries.— (a) Cultivators in Burjiid, 
cannot be averaged for tiie purijose of a question like this. See the 
chapter on ‘‘Ueneral Agricultural Conditions” m the collection of papers 
by oihcials in Burma suomitted to the Itoyal Commission. * The several 
classes of employers and labourers m the area of industrialised agriculture 
it they are ail included in the description “ cultivator ” cannot be averaged. 
JLabourers em]?loyed in this area sometimes have a period of unemployment 
of various duration after the paddy harvest if they do not work as cartmen. 
In the Minbu district cultivators have a saying that “ono day’s idleness 
brings a month’s starvation” and there is no doubt that many of them 
are ruliy occupied all the year round, on work on their diy and wet culti- 
vation or in carting the year’s supply of firewood or repairing houses and 
other work connected with the farm. The cottage industries tor the spare 
time of a cultivator’s family are generally dependent on local supply of 
materials, eg., clay lor pot-making, reed or bamboos for mats or baskets. 
Cottage industries generally do not seem capable of iiroduoing any great 
improvement of the standard of living. The establishment of factories in 
rural areas where the families of cultivators can find employment seems 
to offer better promise in this respect. The i^arboiled nee mills and cotton 
ginneries employ a certain number of women and cnildren from neigh- 
bouring villages. I think it is advisable that Government should do 
what it can to encourage the growth of small factories in small towns and 
villages. 

(c) The Bucidhist religion is an obstacle preventing the expansion of 
industries involving the killing of animals. Non-Buddhists have created 
important industries in the breeding of pigs, ducks, and poultry for tJie 
market. These have not had much attention from Government and 1 
know of no special obstacles to their exj>ansion except Buddhism. 

{d) There is not much that Government can do directly to establish 
industries connected with tlie preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption. Eice mills, oil nulls, cotton gins, and saw mills have been 
spreading along the railways and along the creeks in the delta during 
this centxQ'y and the progress made has been remarkable v^ithout any 
direct aid from Government. 

(e), (/ ) <£? (g) Government can do little or nothing by direct measures 
for these purposes. 

{h) I do not think that aiiti-malaria societies and the like fostered by 
Government will have results of permanent value. Improvement of public 
health depends on general improvements including extension of general 
education, newspaper reading and communications. The appointment of 
JDistrict Health Oificei*s working under the district councifc, the giving 
of public health functions to circle boards and the use of village headmen 
as their executive officers for this purpose, which are now under the 
consideration of GovcrTimcnt, should tend to spread ideas of public health 
in lural areas. 

Question 18 — ^Agiucultukal L.\bour. — (a) (i) The seasonal migration 
of agricultural labour is well developed m Buima. Attemi^ts have some- 
times been made by district officers m TTppor Burma and by the Co-operative 
Department during periods of hardshix? due to bad harvests^ and where 
the habit of seasonal migration does not exist, to induce cultivators to go 
to selected localities in Lower Burma for work. Such efforts have not been 
very sucoesslul and do not suggest the possibility of successful management 
ol labour migration by Government on a larger scale. 

(ii) The Colonisation Department has recruited colonists from the 
Brome, Tharrawaddy and Henzada districts and from Myingyan where 
there was rei^orted to be some land hunger. In some cases those colonists 
failed owing to want of experience of the colonists in new conditions of 
cultivation. Mon who had worked m the neighbourhood of the colonised 
lands as immigrant labour for some yeara were found to be more successful 
colonists. Nevertheless I think it would he advisable that the Government 
Estate Department (which has now succeeded the Colonisation Department) 
should attend to the possibility of recruitmg colonists from areas where 
the occupation of land is comparatively congested, 

(c) See reply under (a). 


Not reprinted. 



Question 21* — Tajbifes and Sea Fhbights. — ^The recent incl'ease of 
customs duties has been lujuiious to cultivators in Burma since tney had 
acquiied the habit ot consuming foreign goods before the increase of the 
taxes, i believe that the export duties on rice and hides a^so have been 
injurious to cultivators in Burma. The demand for rice is elastic whereas 
the supply IS nuT;. In the case of hides the exports have declined since 
the increase of the duty. I think that the expoit tax on hides should be 
removed, and that the expoi-t tax on rice also as soon as means of raising 
equivalent revenue can be devised, should be abandoned, import duties 
for tne protection of Indian industries should, 1 thinlt, be revised, at any 
rate, in cases where the cost oi the protection fails most heavily on poor 
people. 

Question 22. — Co-opeuahon. — (a) (t) Government provides a Co-opera- 
tive Bepaitment and a large stalf. 1 think Government is well advised 
not to provide money. The work of the department incmdes many measures 
tor encouraging the growth of co-operation. 1 have no measures to suggest 
at present that have not already been attempted or considered by the 
department. 

(u) The most effectual lioii-ofiicial agencies for encouraging co-opera- 
tion are the socioties themselves. At present tiiey lack initiative in taking 
steps to attract members and to promote tne establishment of otner 
societies. Tnere is a lack of societies formed for or prepared to undertake 
business other than loans. There are, of course, many sei vices the provision 
of whidi would probably attract members including savings banks, rice- 
mills, storage and sale of produce, etc. 

(b) (^) Credit societies are at present makmg no progress in Burma. An 
attempt was made a few years ago to stop Government propaganda m 
the hope that it would be replaced by non-ofdciai agencies whicn nad been 
organised. Those non-ofliciai agencies have met with difficulties and the 
hopes grounded on them have not been fulfilled. The credit societies them- 
selves have in some districts become demoralised: a principal cause is, 
in my opinion, their excessive dependence upon the Provincial Bank which 
has no peisonal relations with them. Unless the non-official agencies can 
be revived, the officers of tlie department must again be employed in 
teaching and propaganda. An endeavour should be made, in my opinion, 
to compel the societies to rely upon local deposits or even local moneylenders 
rather than upon the distant Central Bank. 

(c) I see no objection to legal compulsion of a small minority to 
enable schemes for improvements to be cairied out. But if compulsion is 
applie<L 1 suppose the undertaking cannot properly be classed as co-opera- 
tive. The undertaking of the construction, maintenance and repaii of 
small embankments and canals by district councils in accordance with 
Order 11 m the Burma Eural Self-Government Act, 1921, requires unani- 
mous consent in writing of persons who had previously constructed or 
maintained the works. These lestnctions ought, I thmk, to be modified. 

Question 23. — Gbnebal Education. — (b) (i) Better payment of teachers, 
better school buildings and equipment and more schools. I thmk proposals 
tor special curricula to retain the interest of agriculturists in the land 
are misguided. If the whole population is given a higher standard ot 
general education it will not prevent a part of the population being interested 
in the land. A general education rather than specialised instruction 
will improve the efficiency of the agricultural population. As long as 
eaucated persons are rare, they will be drawn to the most attractive occu- 
pations and places. Students of the Agricultural College seek posts in the 
Subordinate Civil Service or the Income Tax Department, notwithstanding 
a special curriculum. If a cenain standard of general or literary education 
were general, boys from rural villages would not so generally be drawn to 
employment as clerks. 

Question 24. — ^Atteacting CAPiTAii,-H(a) A greater amount of capital 
and enterprise will take to agriculture if the remuneration to capital and 
enterprise in agiiculture increases so as to attract them. The price of 
paddy appears to be lower relatively to other prices than it was before the 
War. This is a condition discouraging to capital and enterprise in agricul- 
ture. The industrial organisation of paddy cultivation in Lower Burma 
since 1869 has given improved remuneration to capital and enterprise and 
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has had a great effect in attracting both. Other improvements in agricul- 
tui’e like the introduction and extension ot groundnut cultivation in the 
dry jaone have the same tendency. The steps which Government could 
take include the revision ot import and export duties, and the abolition 
ot those duties which tend to discourage investment ot capital m agricul- 
ture. 

Question 25. — ^Welvaiie of Population. — (a) Bural local self- 

government sliould, in my opinion, be developed and extended with less 
timidity than hitherto and local taxation especially should be induced by 
the organisation ot local demands lor imiirovements and by cutting oft' the 
supply ot unlimited dole-5 from piovincial revenues for local objects. Local 
Government authorities tor terntor.es smaller than a district are necessary. 
Corruption and waste ot money are risks winch must be accepted. Taxa- 
tion by autonomous local authorities would inobably in the end become an 
important moans ot raising public revenues for improvements in education, 
public health and coinmumcations. 

(b) I am not in favour of Government economic suiweys made for 
no immediate practical purpose. The general collection of statistical in- 
formation whicli is not put to practical tests, is not subjected to the criti- 
cism of interested parties and which is earned out by Government staff 
would, I think, give untrustworthy results and would be an unjustifiable 
divei’sion ot public funds iioiu more urgent uses. 

(c) My experience of enquiries by settlement parties and by officers of 
the Co-operative J^epartinont indicates the difficulty ol preventing the 
information recorded from being incomplete and misleading. These diffi- 
culties are well known and any staff capable of sui mounting them ivoulcl 
be very costly it it could be obtained at all. 


Oval Evidence. 

61681. The Ohahmuii : Mr. Dunn, you are officiating Financial Commib- 
sioiier (Transferred Subjects), Burma? — ^Yes. 

61682. Are you the residuary legatee of the Development Commissioner P — 
Yes, except taat 1 do not deal with minerals; tne late Devexopmeut 

Commissioner dealt w'lth minerals, 1 deal w'lth local self-gorernment to 

a certain extent. 

61683. You deal, in your answer to Question 5 (o), with tixe matter of 
the better financing ot agriculture You suggest the extension ot banking 
ideas amongst lenders and of banking habits amongst borrowers. What 
exactly have you in mind there, when you are dealing with the small 
cultivator: the use of the clieque? — That would take a long time to 
introduce in country places, but I should like to develop savings banks 
and the use ot documentary security in connection with his crop; 1 should 
like to have co-operative godowns in which a man could place his croxi 
and get a receipt which he could use for credit purposes. 1 was going to 

suggest another improvemenii in connection with the financing of 

agricultural operations and that is tlio improvement of the native system 
ol pledging Cl ops before they are leaped A great deal of business by way 
of financing of agidcuitural operations is done at present through advances 
on the crop before it is reaped. There is a regular system ot documents 
and that kind ot document I should like to improve. That will improve the 
business done. 

61684. Is it a flaiv in that system that it does not secure to the grower 
a fail share in the event ot high juices? — The advance that the grower 
can get is to a great extent conventional, and sometimes he fin^ that the 
harvest price is very much greater than he expected; if that proves to 
be the case the position reqjinres a good deal of improvement in that 
respect. 

61685. Would you turn to your answer to Question 6 (a) (i) which deals 
with indebtedness''* What we aie concerned wath is to discover whether 
the debt is borrowed for productive or non-productive purposes. That is 
the main position, and I think you would probably agree that that division 
is both practical and important? — ^It is a very difficult <juestion to answer. 
It is not possible to identify the real purpose of borrowing without taking 

Ur. C. W. Dunnl 
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the whole of the borrower’s affairs into account. The standard of living 
IS going up. It is very difficult to say whether the improvement of the 
standard of living is a productive purpose or a non-productive purpose. 
Take, for example, the building of a better house. 

61686. I agree that it is difficult to place this in this or that category. 
If a man buys fireworks under what head would you put itP — The standard 
of living is going up. It is rather difficult to say. [ think the people in 
Burma spend a certain sum on fire balloons, 

61687. You say that the Government of Burma has made reLommendations 
to the Government of India concerning a survey of indigenous banking, 
including the growth of urban and rural savings. What is indigenous 
banking*'’ — I admit there is difficulty in defining it. 1 do not think you 
can draw a line anywhere. 

61688. I think you might as well talk about indigenous electric light P — 
It depends how you define banking. T included even the pawnshops in Burma 
when I wrote about indigenous banking, the Chinese pawnsho]is. It is a 
very big business now. 

61689. In aiiswei to Question 6 (a) (Hi) you say: “Debts are generally 
repaid. If they were not, lending would cease.” Is it your experience in 
Burma that lenders press very liard for actual payment ? — I think not. There 
is a general slackness. 

61690. Is there much foreclosing in the event of secured debt not being 
paid? — There is a good deal of foreclosing of mortgages. 

61691. Does the average moneylender in Burma desire to get hold of 
the land? — ^The chetties are not at all desirous of getting hold of the land. 
They are the most important moneylenders. 

61692. That is the last thing they want to do? — ^Tliey certainly do not 
want the land. The Burman moneylenders in many cases do. Not all. 

61693. I do not quite gather from your answer to Question 6 (&) whether 
you think that something might be done by the amendment of the 
ITsurious Loans Act or otherwise or whether you think it is better left 
alone? — ^I do not think that anything can be clCne by amendment. How- 
ever good the Act, the Judge does not know that it is there. 

61694. That might be done by a civil letter pointing out that it is 
there? — It has been done. They forget. Judges are transferred. It is 
impossible to expect the court to take the initiative in these matters. 

61695. I pass on to your ansTver to Question 15 (a). I think there is 
an alternative arrangement which apparently you do not contemplate. That 
is that the veterinary subjects proper should be under the Veterinary 
Department, independent of the Director of Agriculture I do not know 
whether that- arrangement won^d commend itself to you? — The improve- 
ment of cattle, that is to say, stock-breeding is done now, by the Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture, it is not done by the veterinary officers 
and I still think that the Veterinary Department would be better under 
the Director. 

61696. You base your argument on the ground of the welfare of tlie 
cattle and the improvement of agriculture. Have j^ou borne in mind the 
effect of your suggestion on the Veterinary Service who may feel that they 
do not have at its heaii a man of the status of a Director and that such 
a post is not open to them? — I was aware of that. 

6J697. That is a very important consideration, is it not.? — ^There is a 
fallacy in it. I think the position could be met, perhaps, by giving 
what they call a selection grade post. For example, it seems to me 
altogether a fallacy to think that it is a good thing for the Medical 
Department to put the most skilled surgeon in the Province in ^an 
administrative post and make him decide the salaries of clerks. I think 
the best surgeon in the country ought to have better nay than the 
Director of the Medical Department if he is worthy of it. You ought not 
to take him oft his work as a surgeon and put him in a post where ho 
will have to decide iiurely administrative questions. That seems to me an 
altogether mistaken procedure. 

61698. You must be careful in comparing conditions in Europe, for 
instance, v/ith conditions elsewhere where there is probably not so much 
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scope for private piaotice. Can you conceive of a Veterinary Officer being 
a Director of Agriculture? — think it would be a very unsuitable arrange- 
ment. 

61699. Will you enlarge on what you have said in answer to Question 
21? What exactly aie file goods the consumption of which has decreased 
in Burma since the increase of the import duties? — I did not say that the 
consumption of foreign goods in Burma has decreased, 

61700. Do you suggest that there is a decrease in terms of cash? — 
People do not like giving up the use of the foreign goods that they have 
got accustomed to, even though they aie less able to pay for them. 

61701. To what would you attribute the decrease in the number of hides 
expoidjed? — believe that is due to the export tax. T could not say whether 
alterations in the classification have affected the Burma trade. There may 
bo something in that. 

G1702. Supposing that it is a iioint of classification, wlieie have the 
hides gone to? — ^They become dust or are left to rot, or so they teU you. 
1 have asked some of Ihe people in the trade. They say that business has 
fallen off very much. Dealers were at one time organising their staff lor 
up-country buying. A large number of buyers were doing vigorous business. 
It is only by having sub-agents everywhere that the exporters got their 
hides hut they have had to withdraw iheir up-country staff. The cultivators 
will not bring then hides over long distances to uncertain markets. They 
will not sell them at all unless there is a buyei at hand. 

61703. Why not? — ^Because they do not want to go too far. 

61704. Has that got anything to do with the tax? — ^The tax has had the 
effect of contracting the staff The profits have fallen, and the exporters 
have had to reduce their staff. That is what the exporters tell you. The 
cultivator is not getting a market in so many places as before for bis 
hides. 

61706. Professm' Gang'idee : WTiy should that be the case? — ^The Burma 
hides ax'e particularly bad in quality and cannot stand taxation. That, 
in turn, is due to the fact that cultivators do not know how to flay oi‘ 
how to treat the hide after it has been flayed. That is what I am told 
and from my own observation I think that is true. 

61706, The Chairman : I think you have now severed your connection 
with the co-operative movement What was your position? — was Joint 
Registrar for a number of years and I was Registrar. 

61707. When did you cease to be Registrar? — ^In 1923 

61708. How many years have you been in the department? — Since 1911. 

61709. So you witnessed the beginnings and the growth of co-operation 
in Burma? — Yes. 

61710. Was it a promising movement in the earlier stages? — think 
so. 

61711. Was the sx^ade work well and truly done? Were the foundations 
well laid? — I think the beginnings were very sound. 

61712. Is the ordinary individual member of a primary credit society 
capable of understanding the principles of co-operation? — I should not like 
to say that he was capable of it We did our best to make him understand, 
and I think he understood as much as you could expect a cultivator to 
understand. 

61713. You and your colleagues appreciated the educative value of the 
movement? — Yes; Mr. English always made it a fundamental point 
with every member of the society to understand what he called the 
t^ main points. I do not believe that in any other Province of India 
the importance of the member^s knowledge has been more emphasised than 
in Burma, and I think the effort to give instruction has had a considerable 
succ^ Whatever fears there may be for the existing co-operative societies 
in Burma, one thing is certain, and that is they have done a good deal 
in the way of adult education. 

61714. Were your conferences conducted in the vernacular?— Yes, 
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61715. Are you satisfied witli the state of tlie co-oi^erative iiiovement 
^ *>'111 not. I do not suppose that anybody ever was 
satisfied with the present state of any co-operative effort. It can never 
X'est where it is. 

61716. Do you think the movement has continued steadily to grow in 
soundness as well as in numbers, or do you think there has been some 
decline^ in soundness? — ^It has come to a dead stop in Burma during the 
last two or three years. There has been no increase in the number of 
societies or in members. 

61717. Have many societies been wound upP — large number have been 
wound up I there are about five hundred now under liquidation. They are 
mostly in what we call the dry zone. 

61718. Is that policy of winding up a sound one in your judgment? — 
I myself think that a society that is demoralised in some cases must be 
wound up, but it is a matter of controversy between officers in the depart- 
ment. Some officers think that no society should ever be wound up, that 
the trouble is just due to one or two members, and that if sufficient study 
were given to it, the right men could be put in charge and the society 
thereby saved. But there are, obviously, cases where that cannot be done, 
where one or two persons dominate a village and where the village is small 
you cannot get the necessary change in the management. If you cannot 
study the society as closely as that then, perhaps, liquidation may be a 
mistake. 

61719. Do you think the Co-operative Department exercises as firm a 
guiding hand as it did, let us say, ten years ago?— It can hardly do that 
because the Registrars nave been continually changing. Ten years ago the 
men in the department were men who had been many years in the 
department and who had founded many of the societies themselves, and 
had built up the rules and by-laws ; and they knew the routine work 
thoroughly. In the last three years the continuity has been broken. New 
men have been put in who did not know the routine and who would 
naturally he overwhelmed by the considerable volume of routine work. 
These men not only did not know the routine, they were also unacquainted 
with the societies, so that it was less easy for them to exercise control. 

61720. Who took over from you as Registrar? — ^Mr. Couper. 

61721. And he has had experience of the department? — Yes, but he 
only outlasted me about a year and then Mr. Steavenson carried on, with 
an interval of leave, for about two or three years. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Battle who remained some six or ei^t months. Now Mr, Searle is in 
charge and he has been in his job about six months. Among aU these 
officers Mr, Couper had previous experience, Mr. Steavenson had a little, 
but tbe others had not, 

61722. These gentlemen have no doubt been doing their best?— Yes, they 
were specially picked men who were considered to be able, and they 
naturally did their best. But, as I said just now, the situation is not the 
same as it was ten years ago. 

61723. Are^ you satisfied with the state of the department in relation to 
the co-operative movement at^ the moment? — ^Things are in a very had 
state just now. In fact there is not a co-operative movement. The societies 
at present are not getting any new members or doing new business. 

61724. Did you form the view that there was a possibility of developing 
co-operative selling societies dealing, in particular, with rice, in Burma? — 
Tes, we have always thought that it ought to be worked up to; it requires 
education as much as, if not more than, co-operative credit. 

61725. There are difficulties with regard to management? — Yes. My 
view is that it is more likely to create a co-operative movement than co- 
operative^ credit ^ is, because that is a thing for which there is no supply, 
tmereas in credit there are very large supplies though perhaps not all of 
the best kind. They have got sources of credit but they have no organisa- 
tion for managing the paddy markets. 

61726. Did you form the view that the operation of your credit 
societies has had any effect upon the rates charged by ordinary money- 
lenders for loans — ^It certainly has in some localities. The chettM 
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rates generally have been coining down. I do not know to what extent 
the co-operative societies have effected that. The total volume of co- 
operative societies’ loans is not very large but they may have had an 
effect out of proportion to their volume. 

61727. We understand that it is under consideration whether a special 
officer should not be appointed to deal with inland fisheries P — It has been 
practically decided to appoint one. 

61728. Do you know at all when he will take up his appointment? — I 
think in April. 

61729. To what ‘service will he belong? — ^He will be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. He is a man who has served in the delta districts 
and has taken an interest in the fisheries. 

61730. Will he be supported by any technical staff or appliances? — There 
will be no technical staff at first. He has to gather information and 
advise Grovemment. He is not given any limiting instructions, but he 
has to make a scheme and advise Government. I tako it that if he could 
convince Government that a technical staff is wanted, he will get it. But 
Government knows so little about the fisheries that it wants the subject 
to be studied first. 

61731. A preliminary survey of the whole situation is what is required 
at first, I suppose .P — ^Yes. 


The Commhsion then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Thursday^ the Srd 
November, 1927. 


Mr, C, W- Dunn] 
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61732. The Chairman : I think that cattle insurance societies have been 
something of a feature in this Province ?— Yes ; they were started by 
Mr. English m the early days. They have not made any headway for a 
good many years, in fact since the beginning. At the beginning there 
was a sort of compulsion in that the members of the credit societies were 
expected to ^ join the insurance societies which were associated with the 
credit societies and they were given advantages in respect of their loans, 
that is to say, a man whose cattle were insured could have his insured 
cattle reckoned for security for his loans at more favourable prices than 
uninsured cattle. But the scheme has not taken on, and it has not 
appealed to cultivators apart from the connection with the loans in the 
credit societies, and even that has not taken on in Lower Burma. 

61733. Can you give us the reasons why this particular branch of the 
movement has failed? — ^I do not think I can give any dehnite reason. I 
will only say that it could have been pushed more, and I think it was 
probably due to want of continuous propaganda. The conditions were 
favourable; one used to find the cultivators themselves forming associations 
to compensate one another for the death of their cattle, and they would 
have an agreement to subscribe one rupee each when a beast died. But 
these associations generally had a short life, because when somebody’s 
bullock died, it was perhaps not a plough bullock, and the question arose 
whether or not the agreement coverea any but plough bullocks. There was 
apparently some sort of demand among the cultivators and we tried to 
pick that up and give them regulations and provide for safety. Govern- 
ment, when Mr, English started the scheme, was asked to give a guarantee 
and they' did give a guarantee, but they made stipulations for safety and 
imposed rather high premia. The rate of premium was at first five 
per cent. 

61734. Did that cover the risk of rinderpest? — Yes; that was for 
practically all risks. The premium was too nigh and that discouraged 
business. But we got over that. The thing was elaborately safeguarded,, 
and the reserves grew rapidly so that there was no need to carry on the 
Government ^ guarantee. It was decided to dispense with the guarantee 
and the societies reduced their rates of premia. 



(51735. Had you ic-iusiirauce? — ^Yesj there was a central re-ins urajieo 
society. It was a eareiully worked onfc schemej hut there was lack ol 
propaganda, and it wants continuous work to bring it on. I think it was 
a hopeful scheme myself, whatever might be said of its economic value in 
that its ejffect is only to spread the loss amongst the cultivators and not to 
check rindeipest. 

61736. There is before the Commission a draft bill dealing with the 
establishing of your Land Mortgage Bank. The bank will be controlled 
by that legislation and not by the Co-operative Act; do you approve of 
that principle? — think it is convenient to have a special Act tor long- 
term credit. ''jj* 

61737. Where the borrower of money on a long-term basis is the same 
individual who borrows shoi’t-teimi money from a primary society, do yon 
think there are advantages in having his long-term Joans advanced by the 
same society which gives him short-term loans p — ^ 1 am inclined to think 
there are considerable dangers in that. The agricultural banks lu Egypt, 
we were told, had what tJiey called short-term loans and long-term loans, 
and when I enquired al)out it, just before the War, they weie getting 
into considerable difficulties, and they told me that their experience was 
that all the short-term business gradually flowed over into the long-term 
business. They have been troubled in that way, and wo should comjiiicate 
our finances if we began financing long-term credit with money derived 
by drawing from deposits. It would make things rather more difficult for 
the managers of the Central Banks, and wo must not demand too high a 
standard. It seems to mo that it is not wise to make things difficult for 
the future managers. , 

61738. I am not quite suie I quite understand your point about the 
experience in Egypt. You think there was some confusion? — ^We are 
liavmg difficulty with the punctual repayment of short-term loans. There 
js a temptation for the manager of a primary society when a member, who 
is a friend, does not pay his debts for two or three years to convert his 
arrears of temporary borrowings into long-term mortgage loans. That is 
encouraging bad business. 


61739. Do you not think that the trouble m Egypt was due to the grant 
of long-term ciedit without sufficient examination of the borrower's fitness 
to receive a loan ? ^Yes, In the absence of local knowledge of the borrowers 
there was trouble. They relied, I think, on inspectors to supply informa- 
tion; they did not get the information from the neighbours, which was 
more valuable. 

61740. Would it not be unfortunate if a long-term credit bank were 
^roed to be foreclosed as the result of indiscriminate granting of loans p — 
That would be disastrous. ^ 

61741. That can only be avoided by the very careful examination of the 
personal character and financial position of each applicant for long-tenn 
money, and for that a sufficient agency on the spot is essential ?— Yes ; we 
want knowledge of the borrower. 


61742. What is your view of the state of local self-government m the 
rural areas to-day? Has it improved?— We have hardly any local self- 
government as yet. We have got a Local Self-Government Act: we have 
elections under the Act, but it lacks some of the essential features of local 
^If-pvermnent as generally understood, or at any rate as understood in 
England. The local bodies have no powers of taxing in practice. In the 
Act there is a tax on circumstances and property provided for, but no 
^ ^ application of this section of the Act nave been made yet, 

and the principle of a local tax on circumstances and property has now 
Z as unsatisfactory. Proposals are being considered 

by the Ministry of Local Self-Government for an extensive alteration of the 
Act and for other improvements in local self-government. We have been 
very much behind India in local self-government. India has had district 
boards for a long time; for generations past; Burma had district funds 
^ entir^y by the Deputy Commissioner and his officers, but we had no 

adTosoiT, imtil the recent reforms when we 
^ Setf^civemment Act, so that when the new body 
^ extrem^ handicapped by having no established routine, 
Zuhut thX into considerable 
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61743. Havo they olhouil or nou-official chairuien.? — Non-official chairmen. 

61744. Have you been able to gauge whether these local bodies are 
willing to tax their districts? — am sure they are unwilling. They pass 
resolutions, but I do not think, in their present constitution, they are 
willing to tax^ the districts. I believe they would be williug to tax il’ 
their constitution were altered. It has been said long ago by the 
Decentralisation Commission that district boards in India have too largo 
areas to administer; they do not know their districts; their constituencies 
do not know them ; they are not themselves in a position to represent 
public opinion and to venture to tax; the areas are too large. The Indian 
Taxation Committee said the same thing. If you want local taxes you 
must have smaller areas where the representatives know the localitv and 
the local people will follow their lead. At present the members of the 
district council take the place of the Deputy Commissioner in administra- 
tion, but they havo no confidence as representatives and they will not be 
able to do what seems to me of the greatest importance in this country, 
that is, to increase the total amount of public revenues by making local 
demands a means to raise revenues for meeting local needs. That would 
be something like the American special assessments responding to demands 
for improvements. We have got certain local demands; we should harness 
those demands on to local government machinery. If we do that, I think 
there is some hope of getting ^ funds for developing the country. That 
gives better hope than provincial taxation. The provincial council is in 
the same position as a district council; it does not know the countr 3 r and 
the country does not know it; in other words, it is not sufficiently 
representative to have the courage to t^x. 

61745. You told us yesterday that your present office is in fact, with 
minor changes, that of the Development Commissioner which existed in 
Burma up to a few months ago? — ^Except that the subject of minerals, 
which took up a considerable part of my predecessor’s time, has been trans- 
ferred now to the Financial Commissioner for Reserved Subjects, and 
I keep a certain amount of work connected with local self-government 
which I was doing when on special duty in the Ministry. 

61746. In your view, is it the case that this attempt to ensure correla- 
tion between the work of several departments in the Province by means 
of the Development Commissioner responsible for that co-ordination, has 
been successful? — I have been in this office only for five months, and for 
a short time some years ago. I cannot say that I think the co-ordination 
has been a complete success. I think that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies does not know what the Director of Agriculture is doing in 
some respects. Occasionally, I am able to act as a connecting link. For 
instance, in a small matter that occurred last week I found that the 
Director of Agriculture was proposing to constitute agricultural improve- 
ment committees, which would hold agricultural shows and the like. The 
Co-operative Department, long before, had established agricultural and 
co-operative associations for the districts with very much the same kind 
of objects, and the two departments were starting separate organisations 
liarallel to one another without co-ordination. 

61747. It occurs to me that there are two means by which, if one 
happened to hold the office which you are now occupying, one might 
attempt to achieve co-ordination. Either one might take the policies of 
the several departments for which one was responsible and try to see that 
those policies in fact chimed each with the other in accord with some 
general scheme of development, or, per contra one might attempt to 
bring the heads of the several departments together and trust to that to 
effect co-ordination and correlation of the work; or, it might be possible, 
and it would probably be wise, to proceed by both methods. Broadly 
speaking, which conception do you believe would best achieve tlm object 
in view? — ^The second conception is a board of control with the heads of 
the departments on the board, and ihe other is single head control. 

61748. Well, that would be a formal expression of the idea? — It seems 
to me rather a complicated problem. I expect the board of control is 
probably the solution which we shall arrive at. It seems to me difficult 
to get the single head control. Under the present arrangement of things, 



if I or ray successors tried to control at all closely, or an Indian civilian 
coining in had ideas of his own, and tried to make the Bire^or of Agri- 
culture work them out, or the Registrar of Co-operative Societie^ he 
would have considerable difficulty. It seems to me what I am doing 
is something ot the nature ot the work ol a board. I take Mr. McKerrai’s 
ideas and I introduce them to the Registrar, and try to make co- 
ordination in that way. If I try to force my ideas on the head of aimther 
department, you have got a man who regards himself ^ as head of the 
department, and he will resent the interference. I think you will see 
it in the nles. 

61749. I think one’s experience of administration m general is that 
real co-ordination is much more likely to be achieved by informal discussions 
than by a steady interchange of papers between departments. Is it your 
impression that there exists in this Province to a snffiLcient extent the 
practice of going round and seeing the other man and workmg out a policy 
together? — JSo. I think there is a certain lack of that practice. 

61750. Do yon regard that as a very valuable practice? — ^I think it would 
be a very great advantage. I think that Agriculture, Veterinary, Oo-opera- 
tion and Cottage Industries, and so on must work together, or they wiil 
fail in their objects. 

61761. I think, in this Province, as in other Provinces, yon are contem- 
plating the initiation of a Superior Provincial Agricultural Seivice? — ^Yes. 

61752. Have matters proceeded to the point of drafting rules regarding 
status, and so on.P — There are 'rules, under the Public Services Delegation 
Rules, which give the Local Goverilment power to make rules for regulating 
the conditio«b of service, pensions, and so on, of the services under the 
Provincial Government. 

61753. Is it a mere tentative draft, or does it, in your view, represent 
the probable decision of Government ?-^overnment has held meetings with 
the heads of departments concerned and discussed the matters to be dealt 
with in the rules. On the initiative of the Finance Department, Govern- 
ment has laid down various points on which each department should make 
rules, and has distributed these instructions to the departments, and they 
are now framing their rules on the points. I think there are twenty-one 
points on which rules are requiied, and drait rules under these insti’uctions 
have been prepared for the Supeiior Agricultural and Superior Veterinary 
Services. There are certain rules that are going to be framed for all the 
seiwices alike, but each department would make special rules for its own 
services. 

61754. It has been suggested to me that the rules as regards the cadre 
of the Superior Provincial Agricultural Service will be the same as those 
for the Burma Forest Service, Class I. Is that so? — ^Yes. I understand 
that Government has adopted a general standard scale of pay for all the 
superior services in all the departments. 

61766. Can you provide us with a copy of the draft rules? — ^I think there 
will be no objection if I give you a copy of the draft rules. 

61756. In your view, -is it necessary that the scale of pay should be 
sufficiently attractive to ensure the recruitment of the best type of men? — 
Yes, certainly. I do not think you can attract men in this country by any 
other inducement except pay. 

61757. Do you think the pay for the Superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service is. in fact, sufficient to attract the right type of men? — ^I think so. 
The rule has been made in consultation. The people consulted have been, 
I the men responsible for recruitment oi their departments. I 

think that the Director ot Agriculture is satisfied wildi the proposed rates 
of pay. ^ 

^ W768. 8ir Thomas Middleton: You told us that you are not troubled 
in Burma with exc^sive sub-division of holdings ? — Yes ; that is generally 
true. 

61769. What would you consider as the smallest economic holding desir- 
able for the rice area in Burma? — ^The rice area would include, of course, 
^ whole of Bi^aj and it would be an impossible area to talk about, 
mere is the highly mdustrialised area round Rangoon and the ports with 

Mr. C. W. Dunn] 
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large farms working for the export trade, which is Quite different from the 
areas of subsistence farming such as Katha district nas, where the cultiva- 
tors will probably make you a present of as much paddy as you can carry 
up out of the valley though the holdings are small. It seems to me very 
difficult for anybody fairly to say what an economic holding is for the 
whole Province, and for practical purposes, if it were a question of financ- 
ing the cultivator, I should be inclined to assume that the normal or 
average holding in a district would be an economic holding for the cultiva- 
tor, that is to say, a cultivator with a holding of that size can probably 
hold his own, and his undertaking would be good investment for money. 
For instance, the average size of the holding in the north of the Prome 
district, according to the latest settlement reports, was about nine acres. 
In the southern half of the Prome district, the average size of the cultiva- 
tor’s holding was about eleven and-a-half acres or so. In the next district, 
towards Rangoon, in the north of Tharrawaddy district, the average cultiva- 
tor’s holding was fourteen acres, and in the southern part of the Tharrawaddy 
district, as you move towards the port, it was twenty-two acres As you 

get nearer the port, the average size is rising. I should say that the 

economic holding in North Prome would be nine acres, and in South Tharra- 
waddy twenty-two acres. 

61760. These figures give the average size of the holding. When would 
you consider that the holding was being excessively sub-divided P You told 
us there is no excessive sub-division P — ^I do not venture to say that. 

61761. That there is no such tendency? — ^There is not excessive sub- 
division in the sense of fragmentation: there seems to be a difference in 

that. Mr. Calvert’s difficulty in the Punjab was largely fragmentation. 

A man might hold altogether a sufficient number of acres, hut he had it 
in five to twenty fragments, with the consequence that he could not finance 
a well to irrigate. We have not got that trouble here, as far as I know at 
all. We have a free trade in land. The Burman agriculturist regards his 
land as so much stock-in-trade or plant for his paddy factory. He will sell 
and buy with equal readiness, and he does. If he inherits two pieces of 
land far apart from one another, he will sell one and buy another piece 
more conveniently situated, 

61762. I was not thinking of fragmentation, but of the total area that 
the cultivator must have in order to make a living? — ^That is a varying 
quantity according to the conditions, Prome, with its nine acres as an 
economic holding, may continue to have nine acres, if it organises itself 
with co-operation for sale and for milling its rice. In that case, the nine- 
acre holding may maintain itself indefinitely. On the other hand, in the 
Tharrawaddy district, it has reached twenty-two acres; the smaller men 
are being squeezed out. 

61763. Take Prome with its nine-acre average. The holding might vary 
from, say, six acres to twenty-five acres. When would you consider the 
holding to be too small ? — 1 should not like to fix any amount, because 
people have other sources of income; but if the cultivator has no other 
occupation but agriculture, nine acres probably is the economic holding. 

61764. The Chamna'n: Of good rice land? — ^That is in Prome, the rice 
land of which is not good. It has to be manured heavily, and the capital- 
ist will not buy it, because it is in too small plots, which requires too much 
attention from the owner. 

61765. 8ir Thomas Middleton: If you found many holdings of five 
acres in Prome, would you say that there was excessive sub-division in that 
area? — ^I do not think T found that. If they were uneconomic, the people 
would become coolies. There seems to be some confusion of fragmentation 
with the size of the holding. I should say that in the other sense the 
holding that is financially impracticable simply cannot survive. In the 
more advanced industrial areas I think you will find there simply are not 
five-acre men, generally speaking; they simply do not exist, and they could 
not exist because the man in one season would starve. In other localities 
the thing is complicated by the income bein^ helped out by trading and 
other sources of income. In the Prome district, for instance, there is an 
immense amount of trading by families of cultivators. 

61766. The maxim which you quote in answering Question 17 seems 
' to indicate a remarkable appreciation of the value of time on the part of 
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tke Biirmau cultivator; one day’s idleness brings a month’s starvation. 
Does that apply to the 366 diys of the year, or does it apply to some day 
at a particular period, say, during rice planting?— My friend used to tell 
me he applied it to every day of the year; he said he had not got any 
holidays: he could not spare the time. 

61767. But time cannot be so valuable as that? — Of course, he was an 
uneducated man, but he would argue it out and tell you what he had got 
to do every month and every part of the year. That was a place in the 
dry zone; it was not in the pure one-crop area of Lower Burma, to which 
the criticism as to idle time applies better. 

61768. It could only be true of an agricultural population if, on every 
day of the year, there was some particular duty which had to be attended 
fco, and which, if that time were allowed to pass, would mean failure of 
crop? — ^That is of course pressing the proverb very close. Tt was enough 
for his practical guidance that he could not afford to be idle. 

61769. It is a very interesting proverb, as throwing light on the Burman’s 
appreciation of the value of regular work? — ^Yes. He thought he was a 
hardworking fellow and looked upon people with salaries as enjoying idle- 
ness. 


61770. In answer to Question 22 (c), yon refer to the construction and 
maintenance of small embankments and canals by the district councils. Bo 
the district councils do the work satisfactorily? Is the maintenance of the 
small embankments and canals reasonably satisfactory? — ^The district coun- 
cils do not do it at all at present; they have got the powers under the Act. 
As I say, we have practically no local self-government; we have got an 
Act and we are^ gradually trying to introduce it. The local bodies at 
present, in practice, do nothing in r^ard to small irrigation works. 

61771. What is happening to the small embankments and canals at the 
present time? Is anyone looking after them? — G-overnment had a scheme 
for encouraging them by giving balf the estimated cost in a free grant and 
allowing the promoters of the scheme to obtain the rest of the capital by a 
l^n undor the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883; that was brought in 
about 1920. but the amount of money given out in these free grants has 
been negligible. There are difficulties because the unorganised cultivators 
generally cannot unite to give security for the loan or to organise the work: 
they have a difficulty in initiating it. 


61772, In answer to one of the Chairman’s questions you used the terms: 
long-term and 'short-term’ credit. In Burma, what is the particular 
meaning applied to short-term credit? Is it credit for the period of one 
cron. I think, in regard to agricultural credit, that would be the meaning : 
a loan taken for cultivation purposes, paid at harvest when the crop is 


61773. In practice in Burma it would he about eight months.?— Yes, 
fiom five to nine months. I think we sometimes include loans taken for 
^tle which are repayable in two or three years; we mi^t include that. 
Ine term, of course, is not strictly defined. 


®^^ch as two or three years for repayment for 
purch^ of cattle?— Yes; for instance, we call all the business done by our 
n ^eieti^ shor^teiyn credit as distinguished from the loans 

?? mortgage hanks which would deal in loans of more 

xnan nve years. 

Burma with your chief crop ripening at one period of the 
year, ^e early spring, when does your settling time come? — The main 
reaped throughout the country between November 
7^’ but there is paddy being reaned in every month of the year 
Upper Burma crops it is Becember and 
^ j islands, on the alluvial 

mav nathe^ in April and May. The principal harvest time 

you may say is Becember and January. 

+ 1 TY 1 ? society has its own time fpr settlement? — ^Its 

hwwJ* reference to ^ 

roi instance, a credit society on the islands growing crons on 
alluvial soil would have its settlement time fitted for S jinl ^ ^ 

ilfr, 0, W. Dunnl 
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61777. How do you estimate your overdue payments? Do you take 
one date for the whole of Burma and take the overdues at that time? — 
No, we do not attempt anything of that soi*t, because dates for repayment 
vary. For the purposes of the annual reports of the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, in fact, we do not estimate overdues. Wlaat we do is this : 
the annual report compares, from year to year, the proportion of the total 
repayments received with the total of the loans outstanding at the begin- 
ning of the year plm the loans issued during the year. That, obviously, is 
a very rough comparison, because some of the loans issued during the year 
may not be due for a year or two years; hut we think any exact figures 
would involve more labour than it is worth, 

61778. From the figures which are available, could you, for example, 
who know the movement thorou^ly, trace in, say, a period of two or three 
years, any considerable increase or decrease in outstandings? — think these 
general figures would show you that at once. If you have got the amount 
issued during the current year in loans, the amount outstanding at the 
beginning of the current year and the repayments during the current year, 
you can see how much consists of old loans. 

61779. You could trace tendencies quickly P — ^Yes, I think so; I think 
those figures enable you to see if the number of societies and members is 
increasing rapidly and the size of the loans is going on increasing; you 
would have to have some knowledge of the business. 

61780. If all loans were for crop, then it would obviously be quite easy; 
but when you have a certain proportion of the loans, I do not know what 
proportion, lor livestock, which loans may fluctuate in different periods, 
then the livestock loan figures might obscure the tendencies in the crop 
figures? — Yes, on the figures one could not get rid of that. There is a 
certain aniount of loans being given for cattle and for certain other pur- 
poses, building houses and so on, which will be spread over several years. 

61781. I am thinking of the difficulty of interpreting these statistics and 
of drawing conclusions from such figures when one is unfamiliar with local 
conditions? — The statistics are very imperfect for a stranger to interpret; 
but if you ask us to give you more perfect statistics, ^ it will divert the 
attention of the department from {ii'opaganda or inspection and other work 
to office work on statistics. 

61782. Quite so, and therefore the only method for the stranger would 
be to ask you to form your conclusions and give us your conclusions and 
not your figures? — ^Yes, and of course that is a very fallible source of ‘ 
information. 

61783. It may or may not be fallible? — ^It is of varying value. 

61784. Mr. Calvert: When you say that debts generally are repaid, do 
you mean to say there is practically no ancestral debt at all in this country? 
— do not mean to say there is none; I do not think it looms very largely. 
The village hania who, I understand, exists in India with a record of his 
clients going back several generations, does not exist here. I think a 
man would do his own bankruptcy proceedings in this country; he might 
migrate to Lower Burma if he got into real trouble and would not be heard 
of any more, I suppose he is not so much tied to his village as in India. 

61785. You make rather a surprising statement in answer to Question 6 (b) 
when you say you understand the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code 
are a dead letter? — ^Yes. 

61786. The Usurious Loans Act may be a dead letter, but are the provi- 
sions of the Civil Procedure Code, for the protection of cultivators from 
harassment by creditors, also a dead letter in Burma? Do you mean to say 
that the cultivator’s plough cattle, seed and so on are sold for debt.P — 1 
have not been working in the Co-operative Department recently, but when 
I was in the deparijment it was ignored by the courts. 

61787. Does the Judicial Department take no measures? — ^I think they 
take no measures at all. The officers of the department tell me that, in 
the present condition of things, it is no use trying to get the Judicial 
Department to take a friendly interest in matters of that sort, that times 
have changed. Formerly, if you wrote demi-officially to some high Judicial 
authority he would try and see that his officers would enforce measures 
like this, but now the courts take the view that they have no duties except 
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on being moved to act in legal form, and they would await for a t^t case 
or some application of tbat sort before they would give an. ordm* That is 
what was said to me by one of the officers of the Co-operative Department. 

61788. That practically means there is no hope foi the salvation of Buimia 
through legislation? — ^Yoii must educate the people up ^ to tlm legislation 
first, it seems to me, including the Government subordinate officers. 

61789. Do you accept the opinion of one of the late Registrars that 
Upper Burma must he abandoned as a field for co-operation? — I cei‘tainly 
do not 5 I think that would be an absurd conclusion. Co-operation ought 
not to abandon anythmg that any private man will not abandon ; the 
chettyars and Indian moneylenders are not abandoning Upper Burma; on 
the contrary, they are making very good business there, and if co-operation 
cannot do it, it is owing to the stupidity of co-operation which must be 
got lid of. I do not see any reason why co-operation in Upper Burma 
should be abandoned; the conditions, of course, are very different. 

61790. You say Government provides the Co-operative Department with 
a large staff. Do you think there are defects in the staff which account 
for the decline in the co-operative movement? — ^Yes; without disparaging 
any persons, as I was mentioning yesterday, there has been a constant 
change ot Registrars. The recent Registrars may be better men than the 
previous ones as to ability and so on, but they certainly were not as regards 
continuity of experience Then, Burma, as regards the other members of 
the staff, has suffered as compared with your Province, as I know m 3 j;self, 
from the difference in the supply of educated people in the Province. 
I went to your Province and saw your Assistant Registrars, and one thing 
that struck me as one among the causes of the success of co-operation in 
the Punjab is the high quality, the high education, of the Assistant 
Registrars. Success in the Punjab is partly due to the high education of 
the Assistant RegLstiars and their knowledge of the people and the fact 
that they wex*e of the same race and the same sympathies as the cultivators. 
Here, we are obliged to use, for our superior Assistant Registrars, men 
who have excellent character and good natural intelligence but who have 
never had a general education in some cases above the seventh standard. 

61791. Among the causes contributing to this decline in co-operation, 
was there any decline in the interest or the non-official organisers? — ^The 
non-official organisers rather failed us. The ami of the department as far 
back as the tune of Mr. ^English and Mr. Clayton was to withdraw official 
propaganda and leave things to the non-official propagandists. We got 
help very often from the chairman of the rural societies. They were 
just cultivators with a bare knowledge of reading and writing. They would 
sometimes form societies in their neighbourhood and would instruct the 
members until they were tested by members of the Government staff. They 
did excellent work. That has stopped in recent years. The department 
was drawn off to other duties. We proposed to abandon official propaganda, 
as I say, and the village chairman was not supported by people of better 
education and did not get a lead, I suppose It has stopped practically 
now. It is going on to a small extent in Lower Burma but the trouble in 
the country at present is the stopping of business in the dry zone districts. 
The failure of the societies occurred in these tracts where crops are 
precarious. These societies could not even pay their interest. So the Central 
Bank has stopped business with them and as no business was done they 
have ceased to be enthusiastic about forming new societies. Il^en busine.ss 
was going on and loans were being given they could easily form new 
societies. 

61792. I see that a remark is made in the annual report' which seems 
to be characteristic of Provinces where the movement is declining, and 
that remark is that the Provincial Bank had a very successful year. Do 
you think that one of the causes of this decline was , rather overstressing 
the central financing institutions and somewhat neglecting the primary 
societies? — do not think so, not in Burma. I do not think the Registrar’s 
aibi^ntion has .been too much given to the Central Banks. I think one 
notable^ thing that we have not done is this : (It has not been done anywhere 
in India yet.) The principle laid down by Mr. Wolff, for instance, is 
that the primary society ought to wean itself at an early stage from 
connection with Central Banks. Mr. Wolff uses the expression that a 
primary socieiy in debt to the Central Bank is a society in hospital, 
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Mr. Jinglibli made ifc one ot his anus that primary societies should obtain 
local deposits. Wo made certain efforts during the War, We induced the 
' Deputy (Jommissioners in some cases to assist us in getting villagers who 
could not afford to buy a post office cash certificate costing five rupees to 
invest in War Loans through the primaiy credit societies. We arranged 
to got sums sinallei* than tnat — m some cases two and three rupees. \Vc 
arranged tor these sums to be deposited in the oo-operative societies as 
a sorb ot beginning of local deposite. But that has not been followed up. 
It has not led to any increase. When the time came tor withdrawing 
these deposits^ they were paid out and I think the decrease resulting 
trom that repayment was some five lakhs or so. It has not been made 
good yet, or haidly. I do not think we have over-emphasised the central 
organisation. We have always realised that the village society os the 
mam organ ol co-operation and everything else is to be its instrument. 
The Central Banks aie not owned by individual shareholders here. The 
majority ot the shaies, I think, in all cases are now owned by the societies. 
When they first start they generally have a certain number ot individual 
shareholders but it is always arranged that societies shall dominate the 
shaie holding. 

C17Q3. One of the inatituuoiis peculiai to Burma was the guai aiiteeing 
muons. How were they functioning at the time of the decline ot co- 
operation? — 1 should say badly. 

61794. Wlien you come to the point ot calling up the guarantee, tlio 
guarantee is not torthcoming.^' — ^l‘hat is the difficulty. The guarantee 
was never really worked up as a commercial guarantee. It was relied on 
tor moral effect. When you came to enforce it, all sorts of difficulties 
arose as to the date or point at which the union guarantee came into 
ettoct. It was mamtained that it was only when you have squeezed the 
last anna out ot the detauiting society that the union would become liable, 
and then when the union became liable it was uncertain whether the 
union and other societies must pay up in cash or whether they could merely 
give you an undertaking to pay the amount These problems had to be 
tackled. The union guarantee was originally relied on for moral effect. 
It had a moral effect. We now want something more tangible in the way 
of security, or some security on ordinary commercial lines which will be 
realisable on default. 

61795, I always refused to have anything to do with the guaranteeing 
unions. I went in for banking unions. You have seen a banking union? — 
Yes. 

61796. Do you think they are better? — ^The guaranteeing unions them- 
selves are vastly better than our central banking system. I think that 
a guaranteeing and supervising union, as it is called, has done good 
service in this country. I think its weak point is that it is not part of 
the banking system and our weak point is the lack ol contact between the 
borrower and the lender, which your banking union seemed to me to 
secure very well, the banking union being managed by leading local persons 
who will have influence. 

61797. Your guaranteeiug unions had to recommend the loans and the 
hanking union had actually to decide whether or not a loan should be 
given? — ^They are fundamentally different. That is important. The re- 
sponsibility ot the banking union is more direct. The supervising and 
guaranteeing union recommend a loan from somebody else*s funds, whidi 
is quite a different thing. They recommend, for example, a loan from 
the funds of a bank in Mandalay which is many hundreds of miles away. 
It is quite a different thing from recommending or granting a loan fi'om 
the funds of its own institution. 

61798 The liability ot a guaranteeing union to recover a loan which 
it has recommended is not quite so clear or definite as the liability of a 
banking union to recover a loani^ — The guaranteeing union’s functions as 
regards recovery are not definite. It is left in practice to the liquidator* 

61799. You are not in favour of economic inquiries? — should not 
like to say that in such broad terms. 

61800. is your objection to the inquiry, as such, or is it due to the 
local difficulty? — do not condemn all economic inquiries. What I object 
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to is the Conducting of an economic inq^uiry, simply because somebody 
wants to know. In evei*y country statistics are of no use unless they aie 
liammex'ed out by ciiticism and by the opinions of ciasiimg interests. The 
best and the most elficient statistics are produced like those that aie 
liroduced in England tor woikmen’s cost of living. They are produced by 
the best experts in the world. They are criticised by other experts. They 
are criticised by conUicting interests, by the empioyeis and by the work- 
men who can command the seiwices of other experts. They are also exa- 
mined by the press and the public. We have not^ got that atmosphere 
heie. We canimt work compiehensive economic statistics and it seems to 
me that we ought to conhne ourselv^ to statistics that are likely to be of 
practical use. Eor instance, the statistics pioduced in revenue settlement 
inquiries have a dehnite practical end. We have experts of sorts who 
might produce them and in time we may get them criticised. That^ is 
the best chance tor the production of statistics I have had q[uestionnaires 
from a clever young gentleman in Bombay asking me how many things 
of this kind and that tnere aie in a village and so on. He is not prepared 
to use that information for anjdihing and, if I answer it, I shall only be 
pi oducing columns ol insufficiently tested statistics which may be used 
tor misleading the public oi misleading the unfortunate persons who collect 
them. 

61801. Mr. Darling’s book on the Punjab peasant was not produced 
for any immediate practical pui*pos6 but you do not deprecate the kind 
of economic mquiry made there i’ — should think not. In the Punjab you 
have a more favourable atmosphere for economic inquiries The kind of 
Xieople you have as Assistant Registrars are men capable of doing some 
criticism of that kind of work and you have got your Universities . We have 
our University but it was started quite recently. We have not 
enough graduates in the country, even graduates of a low standard, 
who nave got the education to deal with statistics. 

618(^. On the question of the area cultivated by a cultivafcor, there is 
a table given in the report of the Census of India which shov/s that the 
average cultivated area per cultivator foi Burma is 5.63 acres, that is, 
not counting his family or his labourers or farm-servants. That is cer- 
tainly much lower than any figure which you have given iu answer to 
Sir Thomas Middleton.'’ — What is the good of a figuie like that? You 
might have a figuie foi the whole ol India but what us© could one make 
ot It? Ji you are going to have statistics of that sort it seems to me that 
you must have them by districts or even by smaller areas. How can you 
draw any conclusion, for instance, about the agriculture of the Pegu 
district or the Hanthawaddy district where, according to the settlement 
statistics, the average tenant’s holding, that is to say, the holding of the 
man who is m charge of the cultivation, is seventy-five acres P That was 
some years ago and, m fact, comparison of previous reports indicates that 
there has been a continuous growth of the average area of these holdings, 
the tenant being very much like an English farmer with his own stock 
and cattle and with some managing ability, and with B<ffiemes for saving 
labour. You will find men in that district working their ploughmen in 
double shifts and paying high wages to them. As I say he is a man with 
some degree of ability. How can you, therefore, compare those conditions 
with the conditions obtaining in some parts of the north of Burma where 
the people live in a valley shut m by hills? These people will give you 
paddy if you can carry it over the hiUs on your shoulders, but you will 
not be able to carry more than one basket. They live partly on roots and 
their j’ungle produce. I should not like to say what the average Jiolding is in 
the Katha district or in the Upper Ohindwin. A man might get on quite 
comfortably on a very small holding of land. How can you draw any 
general conclusions with such variations as these? 

6!^803. One obvious conclusion from that is that theie must be round 
about a million cultivators in Burma living on five acres and less? — ^There 
is another point and that is as to who is a cultivator according to the 
census fibres. Whenever I have tackled the Census Superintendent on 
the question of occupation figures he said that I could not draw any in- 
ference from their figures. Of course his results are dependent on the 
qualities of his enumerators who are not of a high standard. The enumerator 

g ets the best instructions that Mr. G-rantham can give him and wo- have 
ad good Census Commissioners before Mr. Grantham. The general view 
held IS, I think, that the figures of occupation are practically worthless. 

Mr, C, W, Dunn] 
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(51804. I tliiiik you were a member of the Committee which dealt witk 
this Laud Mortgage — ^Yes. 

61805. The Bill seems to be rather elaborate? — ^Yes. 

61806. Would you accept the principle that any measure whichj it is 
intended^ should be controlled by the people themselves should be ot a 
very simple nature? — discussed that point with Mr. Giantham himself. 
He admits that the Bill, and still more the rules he is going to bring out 
are beyond the conipiehension not only ot the ordinal y cultivator but also 
of the ordinary Indian civilian. He iiiinks that managers will understand 
and they will, no doubt. All that a cultivator will understand is that ne 
IS going to get the money and somebody is liable for it, and that he can 
lepay in so many instalments, and when he has repaid the money he is 
free ot the loan. There are certain fundamental points which are all that 
the customei' need know, I think there is something to be said for this 
view because the ordinary European depositor does not really understand 
how a bank is run. He deposits money with the confidence arising from 
the fact that people ^vho do understand are also putting their money in. 

61807. Would you accept the iirmciple that, in any association, it is 
very essential that the liability should be clearly defined? — Yes; there arc 
certain points that the customer must understand, ]ust as a depositor in 
an English bank must understand some points about his pass book. 

61808. Do you think that any borrower under this Bill would ever 
know what his liability was.^^ — 1 am not quite sure about that, but 
Mr. Grantham thought so. if we bring it in at all, my opinion is that 
we should try to make it understood. I admit that there are certain points 
in the liability about which I did not agree with Mr. Grantham, and there 
again he trusted, as we did with our union guarantee, to a moral 
efirect. For instance, he wanted to make every borrower under his scheme 
liable for default of the National Mortgage Board of which^ of course, he 
rthe borrower) would know nothing, I do not suppose his idea was really 
to make an innocent cultivator pay up, but to make him feel that he was 
a member of a great business. 

61809. Actually, every borrower has to contribute to the guarantee of 
bonds, he has to contribute to the default of every bank, and he has to 
contribute to liquidation? — ^Most of the borrower’s liabilities are to be 
met by what he calls, I think, the guarantee fund, which is a sort of 
reserve fund, and this is drawn upon before anything touches the borrower’s 
pocket directly, 

61810. That surely has got to come into existence first, whereas the 
I)orrower is there from the start? — ^Yes, it is to be presumed that nothing 
will go wrong during the first year or so and that the reserves would be 
bnilt up as rapidly as possible. 

61811. Do you think that there are really, in Burma, a considerable 
number of indebted landowners who are really prepared to make a fifteen 
or twenty years’ continuous effort to repay their debts? — do not think 
that it would be a conscious effort, but if you offer them business with 
the land mortgage bank in which you have to pay annually to the bank, say, 
sixteen per cent which includes amortization, so that in twenty-five years 
or less his debt is cleared, he would naturally accept that in preference to 
dealing with a £heUy or other private moneylender and paying the latter, 
for inteieat alone, 18 or 24 or 36 per cent per annum. The idea is that 
the mortgage banks will beat the chetty to the extent that they will be 
able to otter terms by which the interest plus principal repayment will not 
exceed the annual payment towards the interest on loan which borrowers 
have to pay to private moneylenders, including not only the chetties who 
are the cream of the business, but also the other middlemen in the business 
who will charge much higher rates and are much more dangerous to the 
cultivators. 

61812. You would find, in Burma, men who are prepared to undertake 
the liability of some crores ot rupees on bonds which they never see, re- 
sponsibility for banks in other districts than their own, responsibility to 
repay their own debts in fifteen or twenty years, liability to pay the debt 
over again? Will you find many men in Burma who will undertake all 
this? — ^If you begin to talk about responsibilities like that, they will run 
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^way no doubt, but they will not really understand it. I think it is quite 
possible that ttie bank might get to work if you drew up simple instruc- 
tions such as Mr. Grantham proposed to drav/ up. I must say that I 
myself did not agree with him about making individuals directly liable 
for the defaults ot the Central National Board. It is not worth tzying to 
have a moral effect ol that sort. 

61813. Z>r. Ryder . You said m your examination that you wero a 
member ot the committee which examined the provisions of this National 
Mortgage Bill. I find from the papers that the two noticeable features 
ot the banks to be established under the provisions of this Bill are inde- 
pendent management and ]Oint guarantee. Are these not the two notice- 
able features? — ^Yes, there is certain amount ol independence ot manage- 
ment but they aie under rather tight control by the Central Board, 

61814. That is precisely the jioiut. Mr. Calvert has been questioning 
you about this joint guarantee and you see youisoir the difficulty that a 
man living in the Delta Division might be called upon to pay for the mis- 
deeds ot men living in the most nortliern districts ot Burma? — do not 
think that is really contemplated by Mr. Grantham. 

61815. We want to understand the position. We want to know your 
own opinion about the phrase used here, namely, ‘ independence in manage- 
ment. ’ You have, 1 piesume, branches ot the Imperial Bank here? — There 
are the district banks in the proposed system under the Central Board. 

61816. And you know yourself that, in banking, this local autonomy or 
independence is a vanishing factor m other countries? — ^I know that m 
some countri^ there has been a tendency towards consolidation of banks. 

61817. So that very little would be left ot this independent manage- 
ment which Mr. Grantham has put down in words? — ^The independence is 
limited. 

61818. Have you not got a Central Board to raise the money and to 
see to it that there is not much room left tor independent action — ^I think 
Mr. Grantham relied on the Central Board consisting of far-sighted and 
enlightened people who would look to the interests ot the land mortgage 
system, and who would also see that, if they tied the district banks too 
tightly, the system as designed would not work The district banks would 
certainly have a certain sense of responsibility. It is a matter of the 
discretion ot the board in their management. 

61819. So that the board would have to choose between these two 
matters, as to how far to let them act independently and how far to control 
them in the interests of the whole system p — ^Y es; it would rest with fhe 
board. ^ 

61820. So that the expression ‘ independence in management * is a mere 
matter ot words? — ^Well, it is a guidance to the board to indicate what 
the intention of the system is. 

61821. In this Province, the spending of the family income is chiefly in 
the hands of the women of the household? — ^I should say the women have a 
good share, but I should not like to say that it is chiefly in the hands of 
women. I think the women do not go to the races so much as the men, or 
take part in gambling or in drink. In business affairs women are consulted 
a good deal, but I think it would be an exaggeration to say that most of 
the expenditure is in the hands ot women 

61822. Most of the family expenditure on food, etcetera, in shoi-t, house- 
hold expenditure, is m the conbrol of the women of the Province? — ^Not 
exclusively. The Burman married couple are m fairly equal partnership; 
the man breaks down if his wife is ill, the wife looks after the domestic 
side. 

61823. The woman has a very large voice in this Province? — ^Yes. 

61824. Do you think you can make a success of the co-operative move- 
ment unless you take the wives also into the co-operative movement? — We 
have heard that criticism many times, and we have not ignored it. There 
^re co-operative societies exclusively consisting of women; the societies will 
admit women quite freely ; in fact, we go according to local public opinion 
i n t lm matter ; there is no attempt to exclude women ; there have been 
certain attempts to start special societies for women, and women naturally 
do take parb, as they do in other business, in co-operative societies. 

hU n IJ/ n "1 
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61825. Are they enrolled as members of societies in w^hich men are enroll- 
ed? — Yes; there are women memhei-s, bnt not very many because it is not 
the custom. 

61826. Is that a line of advance in your opinion, which promises success? 
— do not think it wants any more forcing than we have given to it. As T 
say, there is no attempt to exclude women, and women in Burma take their 
own place; they do not want helping. 

61827. You say that the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code are a 
dead letter. Are the provisions relating to imprisonment for debt also a 
dead letter in Burma ^ do not know that thev are. I am not quite sure 
what the position is about that legislation at the moment. 

61828. If a man does not pay his debt, the creditor can send him to the 
jail? — ^If he is recalcitrant, he can be sent to the civil jail? 

61829. Yes? — ^I do not say the judges break the law. 

61830. Do you think that this provision should remain or should bo 
abolished? — You mean imprisonment for debt? 

61831. Yes? — I should abolish imprisonment for debt. 

61832. You have held charge of districts; have you not? — ^I have held 
charge of one district as Deiiuty Commissioner. 

61833. I do not know whether you would be prepared to answer a question 
as regards the effect of yearly tenancy on the improvement of agriculture 
generally? — ^I can only tell you what my experience has been in the Co- 
operative Department. We have a number of co-operative societies, 
containing tenants, in some cases consisting exclusively of tenants. I have 
toured in the districts. I think Mr. McBlerral told you yesterday that in 
some of the southern districts the yearly tenant was reluctant to use 
manure. T know that myself for a fact as to paHs of the Pegu district. 
If you ask a tenant cultivator in those parts wliy he does not put manure 
into a soil which will repay manuring, he will himself tell you that it 
belongs to an owner who frequently dianges his tenants and that it mas" 
not be cultivated next year by him, and therefore he is not going to put 
on cattle manure which will benefit somebody else. 

61834. If the tenants were given the right to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, do you think that would have a beneficial effect on agriculture 
in Burma? — ^I think it might in the long run. But to work these things is 
leather difficult. You might have a law introduced and nobody may know 
it for a long time. The country is so uneducated that it would take the 
tenants a long time to understand it if you gave them the right to recover 
compensation for improvements. I think it ought to be done; we ought to 
make that reform. Mr, Couper pi'oposed it in his report on tho condition 
of tenants and agricultural labourers. I think it is a very important 
i-eform. 

61835. As regards the method of local self-government in Burma, could 
you not proceed on the old lines; that is to say, associate the village head- 
man with the machinery of local self-government? Has the village headman 
any place in your local self-government? — ^Like most of our local self- 
government arrangements, he has, on paper. The oM Village Act was 
amended in 1924 to provide for the creation of the village committee of 
which the chairman was to be the headman of the village. Under ^ the 
Village Act, the functions of the village committee are largely police, judi- 
cial and magisterial. At the same time the Government have amended the 
Local Self-Gfovernment Act so as to make the same village committee a 
subordinate local self-government body for performing the functions assigned 
to it by other local self-government bodies. The district council has below 
it the circle boards and the circle boards below them the village committees. 
The district council is the only body which has powers given to it by tlie 
law, with the single exception of the power of electing which the circle 
boards have. The district councils can delegate any or all of their powers 
to the circle hoards and the circle boards can delegate any or all of their 
powers to village committees. Since the Act of 1924 was passed, village 
committees have been formed by the District Officers in a very large pro- 
portion of villages; a certain number of villages are exempted from the 
operation of the Act. You see we have a village committee now constituted, 
but it is not operating except on the police side, where it is said to be doing 
pseful work s|.lready. 
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61836 In other Provinces, we associate with the co-operative movement 
the village school teacher; in other countries the village school teacher and 
the village priest. In your Province, do the priests wash their hands of 
all mundane affairs or do they take interest in the co-operative movement? 
—It is rather difficult to say; they certainly have not given much help to 
the co-operative movement as inaugurated by the Government. But, in 
recent years, the monks in certain districts started societies which were not 
registered under the Act and which were given a name very similar to the 
Burman name for co-operative societies, and ^ which aimed at collecting 
savings and lending ont loans Obviously the idea was borrowed from the 
co-operative societies instituted by Government. Some of these societies 
met with considerable success, but I do not know how they are getting on 
now. They collected surprisingly large sums in local deposits. 

61837. Professor Gangulee. Wliy were they not registered under the 
Act? — ^Because they did not want to register. The Buddhist monks are not 
generally in very good humour with the Government. They were encouraged 
in every reasonable way. I think they were not altogether unfriendly. 
They collected local deposits (that was a very good public service), and 
they were sufficiently friendly to have the deposits invested through the 
registered societies. They were told that there were advantages in registra- 
tion under the Act and that they would not be molested if they liked to 
register. 

61838. Br. Hyder: The cultivator in Burma does a certain amount of 
carting, does he not? — In the industrialised area of agricultui'e, the agricul- 
tural labourers (not the tenants or landlords) who oto their catt'e^ take 
the work of carting on contract. That is the practice in the area of indus- 
trialised agriculture. In other places anybody who has got cart and cattle 
will earn money by carting if he can. 

61839. Is that so in Upper Burma? — ^Yes. 

61840. Is this occupation losmg ground owing to the competition of rail- 
ways and motor cars? — ^I have not heard that the competition of railways 
and motor cars has had that effect Motor cars are spreading everywhere, 
but I have not heard that that has affected the income of the cultivators 
from carting, I suppose as we improve the road communications and improve 
the railways, traffic generally will increase, not only motor traffic, but cart 
traffic too. The motor car will handle the traffic more quickly, but the cart 
will still be wanted for service where the motor car cannot go, 

61841. Are any lorries owned by people living in the rural areas (cultiva- 
ted areas)? — I think there is a great number of lorries running on the 
Public Works Department Toads. I do not know whether they are owned 
by cultivators, but they will be owned by people who own land, at any rate 
by people who live in rural areas. 

61842. Are you in favour of a system of licensing ferries, or would you 
throw them open? — ^If we throw them open, ifc will be a heavy loss to district 
councils. But it is desirable to throw them open. Paying the ferry tolls 
is rather an oppressive tax on the poorest part of the population. I hope 
to see that we shall get bridges in time; tne ierrj fee is a thing that the 
country will have to grow out of. 

61843. Mr. 'Re'tjnolds^ You drew rather a gloomy picture of the progress 
of the co-operative movement in this Province? — ^I do not feel gloomy about 
it at all. I do not myself think that it will come to grief. 

61844. I gathered that there has been a long period of continuity of 
administration, that this period of continuity of administration has been 
accompanied by an increase in the societies, that, recently, continuity in 
administration has broken down, and that that has coincided with a definite 
check to the movement P — ^I do not think it coincided. The rate of increase 
Was slowing down before the old hands in the Registrar’s appointment left 
it. The policy of the department, as I mentioned just now, was to withdraw 
dffieial propaganda, and I think that the place of official propaganda was 
not sufficiently filled by non-official propaganda. 

®1845. I that the reports of the three years ending in 1921, 1922 and 
1923 were signed by you, and that for the next year was signed by 
7 ^' but I think he was included by you as one of the officers 

had long experience ?— Yes. 
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61846. I see that the repoi*ts of the nest two years were signed by 
Mr. Steavenson, and that in throe previous years Mr. Steavenson had been 
Joint Registrar? — Yes. 

61847. So that you could include him among officers who had long experi- 
ence, as experience goes in this country? — think he had been Joint 
Registrar for broken periods. I think he told me himself that the unfami- 
liar routine was rather oppressive to him. 

61848. He worked in the department, off and on, for four years before 
he took it over? — The continuity period was much less. I think he joined 
the department at various intervals. 

61849. So that there was some continuity up to the year for which the 
last report is published, the year ending 1926? — should say what I stated 
before. I did not regard Mr. Steavenson, when he came to the Co-opera- 
tive Department, as one of the old hands. He was in charge for three 
years, and by the end of that time he came to know something about it. 

61850. In the year ending June 1920, the increase was big, twenty-four 
per cent ; the increase had been very rapid up to that point. The next year 
the increase tails to eleven-and-a-half per cent, and the report is still signed 
by you. The next year the increase fell to eight-and-a-half per cent, the 
next year to three-and-a-half per cent, still m your time as Registrar. The 
next year, with Mr. Cooper as the Registrar the increase is one per cent, 
a further fall of two per cent only. But the big check to the movement 
appears to come in the last three years of your Registrarship ; between 
1919-20 and 1923-24; from an increase of twenty-four per cent, it came to 
practically nothing? — Which was the first? 

61851. Beginning from 1920. The fall was in the next year? — That is 
the year after the War. 

61852. So that the big check came before there was any break in the 
continuitjr of administration? — do not think I am astonished at that. The 
decrease in growth was, I say, due to the decision of the department to 
leave propaganda to unofficial agency. I think, up till that date, the union 
chairmen were forming new societies rapidly. 

61853. The report for the year 1921-22 is the first report to refer to what 
are called separate tendencies, which was in fact political agitation against 
the department? — do not remember the reference to it. 

61854. Both in that year and in the succeeding year there is a reference 
to attempts to start non-Government societies. There was an agitation 
against any co-operation with Government, and that was the period when 
there was much non-co-operation in Burma, 1920-21 and 1921-22? — should 
think that is the date. 

61855. One might say they were years of agitation? — Yes. 

61856. It was when political agitation reached its height? — ^Yes. 

61857. Would you not attribute the pronounced check to the increase in 
societies in part to this agitation, which coincides with that? — ^I do not 
know; it was part of the general situation. At any rate, I never attributed 
the check in expansion to agitation. You have got the societies formed by 
the monks. The members of the earliest of those societies were actually 
members of the co-operative societies. The societies formed by monks were 
numerous in Tharrawaddy, but it was not clear that there was any great 
opposition to the registered societies. In fact, the fear rather was that 
the co-operative societies might be captured by the nationalist associations. 
I do not think the department was aware of any great difficulty in 
connection with that. 

61858. I understood you to say, in answer to a question, that you consi- 
dered the policy of winding up societies which were in a bad way was a 
policy of doubtful wisdom? — ^I do not think I said exactly that. You have 
got to consider each case on its merits. Winding up is a measure that you 
should adopt only after due consideration. You could not talk about a 
general policy of winding up co-operative societies any more than you could 
talk about the policy of winding up joint stock banks. It may be necessary 
to wind up the Alliance Bank, or it may be possible to make some other 
arrangement and carry over a crisis. I do not think one can talk about the 
policy of winding up. There are obvious grounds on which you may have 
to wind up the Alliance Bank, but there are also grounds on whi<m it is 
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wise policy to keep it going, or to amalgamate it with some other bank, 
and so on. I do not like these generalisations about the policy of winding 
up wholesale, or any winding up. I think I have mentioned that there 
were officers in the department who thought that a co-operative society 
ought never to be wound np. 1 do not think experienced people would 
.talk in generalities like that. There has been^ in fact, some change in the 
attitude of the depaitment towards winding up societies which are in a 
bad way. There was a tendency to think that a society should never be 
wound np. In recent times the Registrars are rather inclined to the view 
that whore a society has failed to pay for four years or s^ the only thing 
for it is to wind it up. But I do not think that the Kegistrar who is 

supposed to have taken that view would not consider each case on its 

merits. If he knew enough about it, he would be able to decide whether 
reorganisation should be tried instead of dissolution. 

61869. I find that in the repoi*t for the year ending June 1924, th6 
repayments by societies to banks in two Upper Burma districts were roughly 
nine and seven per cent each, annually. Can the Central Banks hope to 
continue doing business with societies where repayments have fallen to, 
and stayed at about, that rate? — ^I do not thmk the Provincial Bank hopes 
to do so, or does it. When a society does not repay, it is not so foolishly 

managed as to go on lending to the society. Business in certain districts 

IS now simply at a standstill, because societies have no more credit, and 
they are not lepaying. I do not think the Provincial Bank hopes to do 
any more business with them. In fact, the point is now under discussion 
as to whether the Provincial Bank should not withdraw its business 
altogether, and cease to deal direct with these primary societies in 
districts which are distant from the bank itself. 

61860. Does not that mean that the stage has been reached when some 
attempt at liquidation must be made? — Certainly. You would have to 
consider each case on its meiits. Yon cannot make a sweeping generalisa- 
tion as regards all these societies. I understand that the policy is that the 
present Registrar is to form district or township banks, possibly something 
on the model of the Punjab banking unions, and form new local banks 
on the basis of such good societies as there are. I am afraid I am going 
into details now, but the policy is that the Provincial Bank should cease 
to do business direct with primai’y societies, the general idea is to get closer 
relations between the borrower and the lender. In the case of these 
apparently hopeless societies, it is thought that if the department goes 
round now, and tries to restore things by securing repayment of a reason- 
able amount of the Provincial Bank’s loans, the societies may be put 
into working condition, sufficiently good to be decent customers afterwards 
of local banks, which will know about them, and will be able to have some- 
body on the spot at the time of the harvest to take the money. The 
troub'^e about repayment, I think, has been largely the fact that there was 
no bill collector, and that the arrangements of the banks for facilitating 
repayment have not been quite good enough. Repayments are a trouble- 
some business. There is nobody on the spot to facilitate and encourage 
repayment. I think that the failure is not due to any jparticular wicked- 
ness of the cultivator, but rather to the lack of adaptability and cleverness 
in the methods of the co-operative banks and societies. 

61861. The Baja of Parhahimedi: How would yon put the agricultural 
indebtedness of Burma as compared with the conditions in India 
generally? — Do you mean, is it greater or smaller? 

61862. Yes?— I am afraid I could not tell you at allj I do not know 
what the total is. I suppose the amount of money invested in agriculture 
differs enormously in difteient Piovinces; I could not compare. I should 
he very reluctant to say anything about Burma as a whole — ^the conditions 
differ so enormously. There are parts of the country where the farming is 
snbistence farming and people simply farm for their food. The most 
important part of Burma commercially is based entirely on the export 
tr^e^ and cultivation has taken the form of the rice factory, highly 
organised, with division of labour and with capital arranged for in a 
similar way. It is impossible, I think, to answer your question. 

61863. In what part of Burma are the people heavily indebted? Is it 
in tlm dry or the wet area? — Of course, in the areas of subsistence farming, 
. of -which I was speaking just now, there is practically no indebtedness ; in 
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actual amount of rupees it is negligible. The amount of money invested 
in agricultuial credit is no doubt much the greatest in this industrialised 
area m the south round the poits. It comes to vast sums; you can judge* 
that from the number ot oftices of the chetties. The chetties do a vast 
amount of business in the richer export areas. You can take it as an 
indication of the amount of mdebtedness. In the dry zone the chetties 
are less numerous and do a fai less amount of busmess. I suppose 
indebtedness is greatest in the richest parts. Perhaps you mean, in what 
part of the country are people feeling their debts most at the moment? 

61864. Yes, where are they being harassed most and where are the 
rates unnecessarily high? — ^I suppose the rates are too high everywhere. 
Better business will eliminate the number of middlemen and produce 
cheaper credit gradually in the long run; but, taking conditions as they 
are, I do not think the amount of excessive rates ot- interest due to avarice 
or wickedness of that kind is at all important; there is too much free 
trade and too much coming and going in Burma for that. There is no 
question of what I suppose might happen in a backwaid part of India : a 
rich village bania having some semi-slaves entirely in his control; those 
days are gone There is competition; no chetty has an exclusive hold on 
his clients. There was something of the nature ot what perhaps, you are 
thinking of, for instance, in the w'eaving industry m Amarapura some 
years ago: the employers there giuund their workmen pretty hard through 
debt. 1 think that has disappeared now, and that is due largely to compe- 
tition and more capital coming into the business; there are other people 
setting up small factories who employ these people and the Govern- 
ment has intervened to a certain extent by starting co-operative societies 
ot weavers. A number of factors have intervened gradually to remove 
that old condition; 1 do not think it exists now to any important extent: 
of any local moneylendei having a power more oi less comparable to the 
feudal power of a baron m the old days. You will hear of pressure of 
debt where people are doing badly in business; they cannot meet their 
debts and there are liquidations going on, as there might be in manufacture 
or anything else. 

61865. Among the actual cultivators, are a considerable percentage in 
debt? — ^Yes, a very great proportion of them have debts. 


61866. What is the reason? This is a very fertile country? — ^Because 
they are rich; if you are rich you want to spend your money, so why should 
not you use your credit as well as your capital; that is the idea. They do 
just the same as a trader or manufacturer will do. If a man has got 
property which will produce him fresh capital by means ot credit, he will 
use all the capital resources he has it he has an opportunity of development. 
There may be cases where there is not any real possibility of development, 
where he will use his credit as well as his capitm to raise his standard or 
living; but, in that case, he will probably drop down in the scale of society; 
he will drop from being a landowner to being a tenant or from being a 
tenant to being a labourer. That is going on. I take it that is generally 
due to the fact that the man uses his credit to raise or maintain his standard 
of living instead of using it, as Mr. Henry Ford would, to extend his 
business. In many parts of the counti’y a cultivator has no openings for 
extending his business. 


61867. Have there been many instances, recently, of people dropping 
in the social scale? — It is going on continually, as far as I can see. As 
far as one can tell from the settlement reports. The average tenant’s 
holding in parts of the Pegu district is seventy-five acres; if you look at 
the reports a few years back you wiU find it was fifty-five acres or something 
like that, and a few years before that you will find it was, say, forty. 
There is an indication that the tenants are becoming bigger and bigger 
men, the rest ot the population gradually becoming a labouring population 
more or less stratified, some of them with a little property, owning their 
cattle and so on, some of them just unskilled labourers. The highly skilled 
agricultural labourer is worth a great deal more than an unskilled man. 
There are ploughmen earning different rates, according to their skill. The 
population is becoming stratified and graded, just as you have the people 
graded in an industry, im a factory. 


61868. In such circumstances, would you not be in favour of some 
legislation to ensure at least a percentage of the holding to the actual 
landowner ?-^But that, it seems to me, would not be practicable; you 
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could not defeat the economic tendency unless yon, at the same time, 
fortified the small uneconomic holder by combination; if yon gave him a 
co-operative organisation for supply, distribution and manufacture of his 
goods for the market, put him m fact in the position of the capitalist 
producer, you could then possibly carry on with your smaller holding; but 
he would have to submit to a great many restrictions on his liberty for 
the sake of holding this position. 1 do not ^ think you could enforce that 
by law. It is only it there were a sufficiently large class of small holders 
who were fighting for their position, and sufficiently educated to see how 
to do it, that you could work things of that sort. I do not think legisla- 
tion is capable of producing those results. 

61869. Supposing there were legislation preventing a man from pledging 
his land to borrow money^ an Act sudi as there is in Madras preventing 
a zamindar from borrowing money upon his estate except on movable 
property, or something in a somewhat modified form to ensure the land- 
owner of this country at least a portion of his holding? — ^The Bolshevists 
were not able to do things like that with the cultivators and I do not 
think we could do it either. The Bolshevists have got a strong hand, of 
course, after the revolution, but what you suggest would be an enormous 
revolution here. It is not only the foreign chetties who are concerned ; 
the people who have money invested in land are all classes of the popula- 
tion, or at least those who have got money so invested includes Burmans, 
Karens, Chinese, Euiopeans and Indians. It is not a question of turning 
out a small class. The point is that this industrialised agriculture is 
firmly seated; if you are going to go back, destroy this present method 
of obtaining capital and try to make a general division of the land in 
small holdings, it will be attempting to do something which, as I say, 
the Bolshevists have failed to do. 


61870. My idea is to protect these old families of Burmans and provide 
them with land? — Of course, Lower Burma is not an old country and 
I think you may say there are no old families in Lower Burma. Lower 
Burma was made hy emigration from Upper Burma in recent years, smce 
the opening of the Suez Canal, when the export trade began; that was 
the beginning of Lower Burma; so that there are no old families. The 
country is not aristocratically organised in that way. Even in Upper Burma, 
the old families attached to the land do not exist; people will sell their 
land with the greatest readiness and treat it as the family of a manu- 
facturer would treat his plant and machinery, sell it if they get a good 
price. That is not my own opinion only. You will find it in reports of 
revenue officers for many years back. 


61871. You say that the Usurious Loans Act is a dead letter among the 
people. Would it help if they had these Acts translated into the 
vernacular? — ^I think they are tianslated alieady. The translation is not 
very intelligible to the ordinary roador but it is translated by the best 
instruments we have. We have got a special Translation Department; 
but, there again, the worl^ like statistics, wants continual criticism and 
use. The men in the Tiauslation Department are members of the 
Subordinate Civil Service, they are put on to translate a legislative 
enactment dealing with economics or debt and so on : they are not speciahsts 
in it, and what they produce is much more difficult to read than the 
E^lish itself, and, of course, the English puzzles most of us. It is very 
difficult to get the provisions known. The Co-operative Department has 
printed a vernacular leaflet describing the provisions of the law for the 
protection of the cultivator from harassment by debtors; that leaflet has 
been printed in Burmese and distributed to all the societies, but people do 
not read leaflets. Cur people explain them* to a certain extent, but I 
think if you called up the members of the Co-operative Department now 
you would probably find they would do very badly in an examination on it. 


61872. These translated copies are available? — ^Yes. 


61873. In all centres I suppose I will not undertake to say that- 
were issued some years ago; probably there has been no re-issue 
since; I do not know; but it is printed in the handbook of tJae department 


61874. Is It the p^ent tend^oy to refer to the Acts more than in 
me pMtP— I coold not say, but jhe coujatry is getting its education slowly. 
I think probably the township judges nowadays are better educated tfian 



they were. I have not been in the department for three years; there may 
have been cases since my time when a township judge has actually enforced 
the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code; I could not say. 

61875. Do you think the harassment has decreased? — I should think 
it is probably decreasing because the cultivator has got wiser all round. 
It has not been due to these Acts; he is a better business man; there is 
more competition in moneylending and in everything else. Pawnshops 
have developed enormously. There are poor men’s banks. They have been 
developed to a remarkable degree not only m the big toTv-ns but also in the 
counti*y towns. That is an alternative resource. 1 do not know whether 
you get it in India at all. The revenue from the licence fees alone is 
large. 

61876. Among the moneylenders, whom do you consider the worst class, 
so far as rates of interest and insisting on repayment and so on, are 
concerned? — ^I do not like to say that there is any wickedness in any of 
them. They are quite as decent people as myself. 

61877. I am asking particularly with reference to the question of 
showing latitude in the recovery of payments? — The smaller the middle- 
man the bigger the rates will be. The chetties who have the cream of the 
business have taught the Bui mans a gieat deal in business methods. 
They have taught the Burmans how to mortgage their lands. They have 
taught them the use of more or less legal foinis of documents and taught 
them regular business methods. The country owes an enoimous amount 
to the chetties. They get the money either direct from the ohettiar firms 
or (mainly) from the Imperial Bank and some of the other banks. They 
lend on the security of land only to the very biggest cultivators, and to 
landowners who are acting as middlemen. Burmans and Karens and 
others take money from the chettiea at twelve per cent per annum, or 
fifteen per cent per annum and will lend it, relying on their own knowledge 
of persons, which the chetty knows he has not got, to smaller men. The clietty 
will deal with people in a limited area, with people whose characters and 
security he understands. The Burmans will lend again at considerably higher 
rates and so you get down to the cultivator, and the cultivator’s expression 
with which 1 am familiar in the dry part of Burma is what they call 
bhaniado which means Burman interest. The rate of interest increases with 
every additional middleman who enters into the bargain until, in the end, 
you find hhamado as much as fifty and sixty per cent, being charged 
for twelve months. That is the rate at which the lowest grade of middle- 
man lends. It is only the man with better security who can get lower 
rates. There is no wickedness anywhere in this. The last middleman 
may be a perfectly honest dealer. He borrows his money at high rates 
because his security is very bad. He takes risks, and naturally he has to 
charge a high rate. 

61878. Sir James MacKcnna: With reference to this question of the 
hhamado that you mentioned, have you come across any cases where the 
demand was limited to the principal, an accumulated rate of interest 
of equal amount? — ^That is an old saying. I think it has a moral effect 
only. I do not think I have come across, anywhere, any instance where 
it was actually recognised. 

61879. The idea exists? — ^Yes. 

61880. I do not think I have come across any cases myself? — ^I have 

not seen any practical case of that kind. 

• 

61881. I think the Burma Central Bank issues loans through district 
banks and to primary societies directly. On whose authority are advances 
made? — Formally the authority is the manager. He had the power to 
make loans by delegation from the committee, but, in practice, the manager 
relies upon what is called the maximum borrowing limit fixed by the 
Registrar. That is for loans to the primary societies. For the loans to 
the district banks, he does it on his own judgment. 

61882. Has the Provincial Bank power to inspect? — ^No legal power. 
It can insist on inspection in the conditions of the loan, if it likes but in 
practice it does not inspect. When it is dealing with primary societies, 
it relies entirely on the Registrar’s maximum borrowing limit. 

61883. How are the colonisation schemes getting on? — ^I have not been 
in touch with them for several years. Formerly they were started by the 
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Co-operative Department. 1 was employed on them when I first joined 
the department in the Mmbu district on the canals and have been 
employed a good deal on the later colonies on the Sittang. Then, about 
1922, I think. Government decided to form a separate deiiartment for 
colonisation and they have since changed the title to Government Estates 
Department j the idea connected with the change of name was that the 
colony should thenceforth pay its own way. When w’e were managing it 
they got the service of the Co-operative Department free. The society got 
loans from Government at the ordinary rates for taccavv loans, which was 
very low. Government have raised these rates since and the idea now is 
that the Administrator of Government Estates should act as a good landlord, 
a model landlord, and that the tenants should be ]ust ordinary tenants 
and not specially favoured. The original colonies, the earliest ones at 
Minbu are doing well- So far as I have heard, the first colonists in 
Miubu district are generally still m possession of their land. They left 
the co-operative credit societies in some cases because a good man, as 
soon as he had paid off liis debt, cleared out because he did not like his 
liability for the weaker brethren. " Still, co-operation in that district is 
doing fairly well. They have got a co-opeiative iic© mill. It is doing 
quit© creditably. Although the urgent need lor credit has gone, they are 
doing something else in the co-operative line, which in my opinion is a 
hopeful sign. The next colony was in the Sittang aiea. It was the 
second set of colonies and is situated in the industrialised area of agri- 
culture. The loans ran to quite large sums per head. I think I am right 
in saying that it was as much as Rs 1,500 or Rs. 2,000 a head sometimes. 
They started with Government loans and 1 think they have paid them 
off very satisfactoiily. I think the earliest colonists of all are quite clear 
of Government loans and the othei*s are on the i*oad to being clear, and 
they are accumulating laige reseiwe funds m their societies and have 
formed a central union. Einancially, they have done very well. The 
selection of men has been a great problem. On the whole they have been 
a success and the Colonisation Department, or the Government Estates 
Department, is going on now on the lines of a model landlord. 


61884. What about co-operative societies in tho Government Estates? — 
1 do not know. They are not going to make a speciality of co-operation. 
1 suppose that a pi;ogreBSive administrator, like a progressive landlord 
will do so. He has instructions to be a model landlord in every respect. 
He has to look after many other things, such as development of 
communications, schools and so on. 

61885. Professor Gangulee : You have a special officer in charge of the 
Government Estates Department? — ^Ther© are several of them now. 

61886. In settling these colonies, what principle do you follow? Do you 
sell the land outright? — ^The land is leased out. Thoy are tenants. 

61887. Who decides the applications of the colonists? — ^The man in charge 
of the scheme was an officer of the Oo-operativ© Department. He selected 
the colonists and we used originally to give a lease of an area as big as 
a village tract to on© society, after getting the society formed first. But 
now they do not form societies and they are leasing direct to individuals. 

61888. Your idea is to make the colonists ideal landlords? — ^The depaii;- 
ment concerned will be a model landlord. 

61889. Do you have any demonstration farm in the estates P — ^That 
not laid down, but in point of fact thoy have taken up a piece of land 
in the bittang colonies for seed multiplication, and they will no doubt do 
it in other areas. 

I _ ^ppos© you also control, to a certain extent, the housing of 
tnese colonists? ^We do not control it. When the co-operative societies 
were there, they could borrow for housing. How that matter is being 
treated by the Government Estates Department I could not say. It is not 
m my control now. The Administrator of Government Estates has general 
instructions, the gist of which is that he should be a good landlord, and the 
answers to your other questions on this subject aie included in this 


61891. Do the colonists congregate in on© place and make a village?— 
Under the reflations l^ey are liable to be required to live m a village, as 
■ttey would otherwise offer an easy prey to dacoits. The general practice 
IS that people are not allowed to live on their lands. That subject is being 
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discussed. Several of&cers have recommended veiy strongly that homesteads 
on the cultivator’s land should be encouraged. Mr. McKerral is one of 
them. 

61892. Turning to the co-operative movement, would you agree that 
frequent changes of Registrar may be one of the reasons for the present 
state of affairs:’ — 1 think that is one of the many reasons. 

61893. Will you tell us something more about the training of the 
subordinate oflftcials of the Co-operative Department? — That has been altered 
since my time. It is still kept up to a certain extent with modifications. 
The man was recruited in various ways, veiy much in the same way as 
officers of the Subordinate Civil Service are recruited. When he joined 
the Co-operative Department, he was generally attached to a senior officer 
to tour and in the course of his fiist year he was given a course of 
instruction in accountancy and a course of lectures in Co-operative Law. 
Before he was confirmed he was expected to be satisfactory in that. The 
deiiartment was not satisfied with this preliminary couise of training and 
there was an annual refresher course. All ofificei’s were expected to attend 
and lectures were given by the senior and, in some cases, by the junior 
men; at the end of the course there was an examination. 

61894. Are they required to go through a departmental examination? — 
Yes. In those days it was not prescribed by Government; it was done by 
the Registrars, Mr. Clayton and Mr. English instituted this purely as 
their own arrangement. ‘ 

61895. It was not obligatory? — The Registrar required it, so that nobody 
avoided it. 

61896. Is there any non-offacial organisation in the country to which you 
could look to for any efforts towards the re-yitalisation of your co-operative 
movement ? — ^There is no pi ivate organisation that attempts to do that 
kind of thing at present. 

61897. There is no such thing as, foi instance, we had in Bombay, 
non-ojBBicials carrying on piopagaiida? — ^We have what we call the Provincial 
Co-operative Council, which is something in the nature of a central institute 
just as in Bombay, biit it has not developed quite to that extent. In fact, 
it IS now rather in a faint condition. I mentioned before that Burma is 
not so advanced as other Provinces. W'e have not had a University for 
very long as we have not had a very largo public interest in things of that 
kind. 

61898. But the co-operative movement is now about twenty years old, 
and within these twenty years you have not been able to arouse as much 
interest as wouJd create even one non-official agency to which you could 
look for the revival of that movement? — ^I mentioned one co-operative 
agency, but recruitment to it is difficult, tor the University must be given 
time to turn out a literate population, which you no doubt have been 
manufacturing for many years in Bengal. 

61899. You consider that one officer, such as a Development Commissioner 
or Financial Commissioner, is necessary for correlation between the various 
departments. I have not been able to follow your idea as to how this 
co-ordination could he achieved. You told us that the arrangement at 
'the present time is not quite sufficient? — ^Do you mean that you want a 
suggestion from me as to the way in which this co-ordination could be 
improved? 

61900. Yes? — ^I do not think I can answer that offhand. I think we 
shall have to proceed tentatively. An a priori sdieme woxQd be very likely 
to tail, even with a man who knows the conditions in Burma. Even such 
a man would have to proceed tentatively. There are two methods: one 
by having a single control under one head, and the other control by means 
of a board in consultation. 

' 61901. Do the Ministers in charge of the Transfen*ed Subjects also 

feel the necessity of having such an agency for correlating the various 
departments? — ^I think that the Hon’ble Ministers are quit© aware of 
the general principle and the need for correlation. 

61902. I find that Mr. Couper, your predecessor, submitted a table 
showing the number of acres held by agriculturists. I want to know 
whether these people are cultivating owners? — suppose you want to 
know the definition of * agriculturists ’ ? 



61903. I want to know whether they are agriculturists? — am not 
sure what definition Mr. Couper gave there, but the common definition 
adopted by the Revenue Department for agriculturist is,^ I think, a 
resident agriculturist. A man living close to his land, in fact near 
enough to be actually an overseer of it or supervisor, would be regarded 
as a resident agriculturist. But one who lived, say, a day’s -journey 
from his land, would not be counted as an agriculturist. I think that 
Government has never prescribed a definition. Different definitions have 
been adopted tor different purposes in regard to the expression ‘ agri- 
culturist.* 

61904. Then he says * occupied by non-agriculturists. * Who are they? — 
They would be people who do not live near the land and do not take 
an active part, either with their hands or with their eyes, do not assume 
supervision in the cultivation. Landowners would, for instance, be included 
among non-agriculturists, if -they are merely landowners living hundreds 
of miles away. There are no agricultural tribes here. 

61905. As many a^ 497,000 acres were transferred by sale, in the 
year 1925-26, in Lower Burma. Could you give us some idea of the 
appTOxima-be value of an acre of land in Lower Burma? — ^It is a sliding 
scale. With a certain amount of lag, I think the price of land in the 
areas of industrialised agriculture follows the price of paddy; in other 
words it is governed by the export trade. The prio© of paddy has been 
going up. 

61906. You say on page 25 * . “ Unfoitunately investment of capital 

in new lands is handicapped by the uncertain tenure and restriction on 
alienation of such lands.” Could you amplify that? — ^In Lower Burma 
vacant land can be taken up by a cultivator. He has no alienable rights, 
that isi to say, he has no right to sell or mortgage it until he has got 
what is called a landholder’s right. Until that time he has no ri^t 
to alienate and Government presumably can interfere and lease it to 
somebody else. 

61907. While on tbe subject of land tenure, I might refer to the 
note which has been given to us by the Director of Agriculture. He 
says -that so long as the tenant has no security of tenure for more than 
a year, so long will the efforts of the Agricultural Department be shorn 
of much of their effect. Do you agree with that statement? — have 
already answered, more or less on that subject, that the cultivator is 
handicapped by the annual tenure where he is actually evicted as is frequently 
the case in Burma. There is no settled tendency here, as -there is in 
Jilngland, tor an annual tenancy to become a permanent one. There is 
pretty keen competition between -tenants. 

61908, In regard to the Village Act, Mr. Couper, your predecessor, has 
given us a note and he says that the primary need is a revision of the 
Village Act. He then goes on to explain why he thinks so. Do you 
think it is really a necessity now to revise that Act? — am afraid I cannot 
answer immediately, without looking at the Act to see whether verbal 
alterations are necessary. But I should think that it would he desirable, 
from the point of view of agriculture, to relax the police restrictions 
which compel people to live in the villages. I agree with Mr. McKerral 
and other people who advocate the encouragement of homesteads on the 
land. 

61909. In your own note you suggest a system of registration. What 
were the circumstances that led to -the proposal for introducing a system 
such as the Torrens system in Australia? — ^That rose out of the early dis- 
cussions of land mortgage credit arrangements. 

61910 Why was the proposal abandoned? — ^It is rather difficult to answer 
that question briefly. The Torrens system is one of the leading systems. 
It is an Australian system but it is based on Australian conditions, which 
we have not got here. It has been before the Government and they have 
not felt prepared to make the effort, which must necessarily be a very 
great one. We should have to get a system of registration of title, in 
place of the present system of registration of deeds only. The Torrens 
system involves an elaborate system of insurance against mistakes. In 
Australia, if there is a mistake, there is a general insurance fund out 
' of which the persons injured by the mistake could be indemnified. It is 
too* big an undertaking and Government could not tackle it. 

* A Collection of Papers written by Government Officials for the 
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61911. I want to ask you a question about the Bui'al Self-Government 
Act. What are the real functions of the circle boards? — First of alb 
the function of the circle board is to be an electoral college to elect the 
members of the district council. Tne general elections are held to elect 
memhera of the circle boards. The circle boards then hold a meeting and 
elect a certain number of members to the district council. At present 
the circle board has no other functions at all unless functions are delegated 
to it by the district council. 

61912. It has nothing to do with rural development? — There are no 
other functions definitely laid down^ but the district council has certain 
functions which it may delegate to the circle boards if it likes. 

61913. Then you have first the district councils. After them you have 
the circle boards and then the village committees? — Yes, on paper. 

,61914. The village committee is the last? — ^Yes. 

61915. Are most of the members of the village committees literate!^ — I 
cannot recall the figures, but you will find them in the Census Report. 
You will see exactly what is the proportion of literates to illiterates in 
Burma. There are few villages which have not some literate members, 

61916. They are elected, I presume, by the villagers? — I am not quite 
sure, and I should like to see the book before I answer that. 

61917. And no powers are given under this Act? — ^No, but they have 
powers under the village Act, as assessors or as joint members of a village 
criminal court, for petty offences. 

61918, Is that an arbitration court? — ^No. 

61919. Are these village committees appointed for three or five years? 
— ^I think it is three, but I should like to refer to the Act. 

61920. You tell us in your note * that the standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population in Lower Burma has risen remarkably during this 
century. What are the criteria by which you judge this standard of living? 
What definite indication have you of that? — ^The amount of a man^s 
expenditure, 

61921. The purchasing power has increased visibly? — ^Yes. 

61922, Do you think their houses are better than they used to be? — - 
There is a vast increase in the number of masonry buildings all over 
Burma. That is noticeable since I came to Burma. Then, people are 
using corrugated iron sheets in large numbers. 

61923. What else?-— ^he people always used to have silk garments; they 
want more of them now. Then take boots and shoes; the import^ figures 
for boots and shoes are remarkably large. Again there is an increase 
in the consumption of biscuits, sardines, cigarettes, soda water (you will find 
soda water factories* in many villages). In many villages you will find 
that there are barbers’ shops. 

61924. Do you find less crime?— I do not think so. Crime has increased, 
I think. 

61925. With the rise in the standard of living, you do not see any 
decrease in crime? — ^No. I do not see that on the other hand, there is 
evidence of a great increase in crime. 

61926. Mr. Kamat ; I should like you, if you would, to give me ^ some 
idea about the character of Burman labour as contrasted with the immi»- 
grant labour in Burma, speaking from your experience of this Province 
and your knowledge of the people, I think you will agree that Burmaii 
labour is supposed to be less industrious, less energetic, than immigrant 
labour? — Supposed by whom? 

61927. I ask you whether you agree to it? — ^I do not agree to it myself. 

61928. Are there some people who imagine that Burman labour is tes 
industrious than immigrant labour? — You will hear it said by people m 
Rangoon who employ Burmese domestics that Burmese servants are less 
regular. 

61929. Do you think that Burman labour is better than immigrant 
labour? — ^That is a somewhat sweeping s tatement; it is too general. If 
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you ask the Burman cultivators (of course they are patriotic in their 
prejudices; still there is the test of money in it), they will tell you that 
they prefer to engage Burman labour in reaping and that it is worth more. 

61930. Do you think that Burman labour is less efl^cientp- — ^Ask the 
Burman cultivator; he will tell you “This place is badly reaped,, and this 
was done by Indian labour.” 

61931. At any rate, you will agree that Burman labour is less efficient 
than, say, British labour? — ^No; I will not. 

The Cliairman: Under Burman conditions! 

61932. Mr, Kamat: You really think that the Burman labourer is as 
energetic and as robust as the English labourer? — you compare them 
in the work of clearing bamboo jungle, I have no doubt which will win. 

61933. Se is not so robust? — ^He is not so big a man; but if you mean, 
by robustness, hardiness and capability of living on scanty diet I should 
think the Buiman would do better in such conditions than an English 
labourer.’ 

61934. If he is not so robust, that helps my jiurpose for the time being. 
I am leading up to another question. If he is not so robust will you throw 
some light on what appears to me to be a most astonishing sociological 
phenomenon. It is this : You have, in Burma, certain social customs 
which very closely approximate to Western social customs; you have no 
caste here; the religion is homogeneous; marriage in Burma is a civil 
contract ; the custom of divorce prevails to the same extent as in any country 
of the West or in America; and, lastly, there is no child marriage, I believe. 
So, the people of Burma follow social customs and institutions which are 
similar to those prevailing in the West. Now, I would like to ask you 
why the Burmese are not so robust and why they have to depend upon 
labour from Madras, a Province notorious for malnutrition and ortho- 
doxy? — That question is one that might be answered in an enoyclopsedia 
or in a large literary woi*k. But one handicap is public health; malaria 
and other diseases handicap the Burman cultivator. 

61935. That may be one of the factors, and there may he a large 
number of others too. But I put it to you, will it stand as a general theory 
that tropical climate and malnutrition override the advantages of the 
excellent social institutions? — ^I am not quite clear what the question is. 

61936. The position is this: With all the excellent advantages of social 
customs and institutions, which Burma has over other Provinces in India 
(I am putting it forward as a theory), I ask is it due to the tropical 
climate and to the rice diet which brings on malnutrition, that the people 
of Burma are not so robust as the people in Western countries. The tropical 
climate and malnutrition wipe out the good effects of the excellent social 
customs such as absence of child marriage and various other things whidi 
I have mentioned? — ^There is no doubt that inadequate diet has some effect, 
but I do not think that tropical climate is, necessarily, always unhealthy or 
incompatible with vigour. But as long as you have malaria and other 
diseases, I>eople cannot be robust. 

61937. Is there no disadvantage in a tropical climate? — No one knows 
how vigorous people can be in a tropical climate if you dear out malaria 
and clear out certain other diseases. 

- 61938. You express a doubt about the bad effect of tropical climate. 

Take the agricultural labourer of the Punjab and of Burma. Although ihe 
Punjab labourer is at certain disadvantages arising from his social customs, 
he has the advantage of a cold climate. Do you not think that the Punjab 
ilabourer is better than the Burman labourer? — ^I do not know the Punjab, 
excspt for a week’s visit. 

. . 61939. But it is well known that the Punjab labourer is an enterprising 
manfr^f course, he is a fine fellow. 

61940. I put it forward as a theory that it is due to the advantage of 
a cold climate? — ^The question is too fundamental. I understand that humai^ 
civilisation began in warm places and' extended to cold places. 
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' Professor Qangulee: Have you noticed any change in the dietai^P 

— ^There is n change of diet going on in Buraia, and there is change in 
every branch of life. In certain places in Upper Burma, people used to 
eat millet and they have now taken to eating rice. In Lower Burma with 
the rise in the standard of living the diet of the people is becoming more 
and more varied. If you go into the bazaars of country places you will 
see an enormous variety of vegetables There is a rise in the standard 
of diet generally. 

61942. Are they taking to wheat? — ^It is coming m, more or less. Wheat 
is bemg used in smaller towns in Lower Burma ; they are also taking to 
milk, it was never used before. 

61943. Mr. Kamat; What is the total mileage of metalled roads in Burma P 
— do not remember. 

61944. In one of the leadets issued in 1903, it is stated that you had 
906 miles of metalled road; probably that figure has gone up during the 
last few years. I want to know the state of your budget and[ how much 
is being spent on the roads? — am afraid I could not tell you. 

61945. I have looked up the figures; I find your Provincial income is 
thirteen-and-a-half crores, and on origmal roads you spend only seven lakhs? 
— ^What roads are you speaking of? 

61946. On original roads you are spending something like seven lakhs. 
Is it so? — ^I have not got the figures here, but this is a surprising figure; I 
think it should be foi*ty-five to fifty lakhs. I am speaking from memory; 

I think it is forty-six lakhs. 

61947. I^ should be obliged if you could furnish the Commission with the 
figuies of your total revenue and what you spend on roads and repairs? — 
(After looking up the figures.) It is Rs. 49,20?000. 

61948. That is on all sorts of loads? — ^They are Provincial roads. 

61949. Not original roads ?~What do you mean by that? 

61950. I mean new roads for opening out the country? — When we talk of 
original construction, we take also mud roads which are metalled. 

61951. The point is that, in one of the leaflets, you seem to lay the 
whole blame on road expansion on the Government of India, and I should 
like to have some explanation how the matter affects the Government of 
India? — ^That is Mr. Chalmers’ note.* 

61952. The statement made there is that the absence of roads, railways 
and ordinary admmistrative amenities is due entirely to lack of vision on 
•Ihe part of the Government of India ”? — These notes are personal statements 
by the ofQicers concerned. Government have not examined them or authorised 
them. I thmk this note by Mr. Chalmers is in the collection of papers 
wi’itten by Government officials. They are not authoritative statements of 
the Government. That remark would be Mr. Chalmers’ own opinion. I take 
it that he is voicing the general dissatisfaction of Burma with the Provincial 
settlement. 

61953. So that the Government is not bound by it? — ^That is not an expres- 
sion of Government’s opinion. 

61954. Could you give us an idea how much of actual cash balance the 
Burma Government have in their hands, say, from the rice control profits? 
— 1 am afraid I could not answer that question at all, I understand it was 
only a pro form^ account, and I could not tell you out of hand. It would" 
be an daborate statement to say what was done with it. 

61955. Anyway, does it amount to some crores of rupees? — ^It has a 
complicated history. It was a matter of crores, I thi^ nine crores of 
rupees. Part of the money was first of all invested in railways and railway 
extensions. The railways have since been sold back to the Government of 
India. Part of the money was invested in the irrigation systems which 
were bought from the Government of India. 

*Not printed, 
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$1956. Was it ever tuxder contemplation to devote a portion of tliat 
money for road expansion? — ^Yes, certainly. They have been debiting, to 
the pro forma account, a certain amount for the construction of new roads. 
The expert from the Public Works Department would tell you best about 
that. They can give you the figures. 

61957. All I want to know is whether it was under contemplation to 
spend a portion of that for the purpose of road expansion? — ^Yes. 

61958. With reference to the National Mortgage Bank, may 1 know 
why it IS called ‘National,* when it is more or less a Provincial matter? — 
Because the Burmans like to think of themselves as a nation. 

61959. Or, probably, that term has been borrowed from Denmark ? — 1 
could not say where it is borrowed from. I think it is used in some English 
institutions of the kind. They have National Savings Certificates, or some- 
thing of the kind, and that is probably what suggested it. 

61960. In answer to Mr. Calvert, you explained that, just as in the 
case of ordinary savings-banks, the people put in their money although 
they do not understand all the details, the same will be the case here. Do 
I take it by that answer that you want to place this proposed Land Moi't- 
gage Bank on the same footing as the ordinary bank, or do you want to 
give it more or less a co-operative character? — Certainly. Mr. Grantham*s 
scheme was to have a co-operative element in it, and the co-operative element 
is chiefly required in his plan at the stage of examining the borrower, 
getting information from his neighbours, and the idea is that if you get 
mutual guarantee between the actual borrowers, you will get also informa- 
tion of the borrowers* financial standing and character. So, the primary 
mortgage society is to be a co-operative institution. 

61961. With regard to the constitution of the board, what ultimately 
is the co-operative element which is admitted in the actual constitution? — In 
the board itself, theie is nothing exactly co-operative, in the legal sense of 
the word. A village society is a co-opeiative business giving mutual secu- 
rity to secure long-term credit. 

61962. Every member of the hoard is to be nominated by Gk)vernmentP — 
Originally, I think Mr. Grantham provides for ultimate election of the 
board by the district banks, when a certain number of district banks are 
established. To start with, it was to be a nominated hoard. 

61963. As drafted, the Bill contemplates that this board, which has certain 
summary powers and which will control the whole of the organisation, is to 
be composed of nominated members? — Yes; to start with. 

61964. And with a majority of officials? — Yes; mostly officials, I think. 

61965. If a non-official is appointed at all, he will be nominated? Is 
that contemplated, or is it not provided for? — ^If at all, he will be nomi- 
nated. The whole membership of the hoard is to be appointed by Govern- 
ment at the beginning. 

61966. None of the district banks, or the other component parts of the 
organisation lower down, will have the right to elect a man on this board? — 
The intention was, as I said, that they should ultimately do that. This 
board is going to exist before the banks do, so that you could not elect 
the hoards from the beginning. Members of the boards cannot be elec^ 
by non-existent banks. 

61967. Then again, the associations or societies working as part of this 
organisation are to be divorced from the ordinai'y co-operative societies? — 
Yes. They will be a separate system. 

61968. They are not only to be kept separate, but special associations are 
also to be created or brought into being by either the board or the district 
banks as part of this new organisation? Am I right? — ^Yes. 

61969. Now then, the board is to be created by Government; the other 
component parts are to be created by the board. Is there anything of a 
cOropfiirative character in the whole of this organisation? — "S^en yon said 
created, I assumed you meant the formal creation. Members of the pri- 
lipaiy society would not be compulsorily put in. They would have to form 
their association, voluntarily no doubt, with advice and encouragement 
from the district bank. 
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(j 1970. With reference *to the capital or funds at the disposal of tkis 
organisation^ where is the principle of self-help and the contribution from 
the people’s savings, which will be dealt with by this organisation? — Self- 
heJp or mutual heJp, I suppose, is included in the mutual guarantee 
that they give. 

61971. All the funds are to be supplied at the initial stage by the 
Government P — ^l%e Government would supply a starting fund. One of 
the main functions, and, to my mind, the most important aim, of the bank 
is to raise debentures to popularise negotiable land mortgage bonds. 

61972. There is a vein of complaint, in the evidence * supplied to this 
Commission by Mr Chalmers with regard to the cess on the export of nee, 
that the pitch of land revenue incidence in Burma, compared with other 
Provinces, is high? — ^That is Mr. Chalmers* personal opinion. I am afraid 
I could not support it, I could not answer it myself. 

61973. However, in a way, it is worth bringing to your notice hereP — ^The 
rates, I believe, are higher but I cannot say as regards the incidence. 

61974. We have been told on the other hand, that so far as the revenue 
assessments in Burma are concerned, the Buniians are lightly touched? — 
There is an important report on the revenue system of Burma by three 
Burma officers and Mr. iNoyce, who travelled round India. They compared 
the traction of nett profits or nett produce, whichever you may call it, and 
the Burma practice in land revenue settlements with the practice in other 
Provinces. I do not think I discovered any fundamental diffei^noe in 
our pitch of assessment, if you mean to ask about the pitch of assessment. 
It is a very difficult and complicated problem. I would suggest that if 
you would like to have that expounded, the other Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Couper, who was a member of the Committee, would give you a well- 
inforaied opinion about the incidence of land revenue. He is the Financial 
Commissioner for Resei-ved Subjects. I can only give you opinions from 
general reading. 

61975. You know the general state of the rice crops. We are told that 
the average yield per acre of paddy is worth fifty rupees and the cost of 
production is twenty-five rupees. Are these facts which you can accept? — 
That IS a generalisation I should not like to make. 

61976. No, that is a statement given to us by "Mr, Hendry ? — ^He is talk- 
ing about Hmawbi and that part of the Province. He has probably given 
a reasonable estimate. Fifty baskets per acre is above the average yield 
for Burma generally, 

61977. Supposing two rupees per acre,^ as we are told, were the assess- 
ment in Burma, two rupees out of a nett income of twenty-five is not a very 
high assessment? — ^But is two rupees taken to be the average assessment on 
land yielding fifty baskets? I should think it is probably above that, fifty- 
basket land, I should think, would probably be paying more than two 
rupees. 

Sir James MacKenna: Five or six rupees. 

61978. Mr. Kamat : Anyway, in the papers furnished to us, that state- 
ment is made, that land assessment here is higher per acre than that of 
Madras? — ^I cannot support that statement. 

Mr. Beynolds: Fifty rupees was the outturn given, not baskets. 

61979. Mr. Kamat: I said fifty mpees, not baskets? — ^Yes, that might be 
better. 

61980. The point I was driving at was this: an attempt is being made 
by certain officers who have supplied figures to us to show that the Burman 
is taxed in land revenue more than the Madras man. I have looked up the 
figures; I want to know whether that is a correct statement? — am afraid 
I cannot answer that; it is too complicated a question. I could not answer 
it in any satisfactory way without research. 
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§1981. U Ba Cho: We have been talking about the check which the co- 
operative movement has experienced in its progress during the last three 
or four years and you have given us some of the reasons for this state of 
affairs. I am going to suggest some more and would like to know whethOT 
you agree with me. Since the starting of the co-operative movement in 
Burma we have had experienced and very senior oticers at the head of 
the department? — ^They became senior; they did not start in the depart- 
ment senior. 

61982. There was Mr. English? — ^He was of course nine or ten years 
in the department; he started as a Deputy Commissioner. He began in 
1906 I think; I forget what his service was when he began, 

61983. Comparatively speaking, the^ present holders of these posts are 
quite junior, when compared with the d&cers of those days? — do not know 
that that is so; Government tries to pick out the best men with the most 
suitable experience. Probably they are a little jimior to what they were. 

61984. Mr. JReynolds: Both the last two officers have had seventeen years’ 
service and upwards? — ^Then theie is not much difference there. 

61985. U Ba Cho: Some of them have had no experience in co-operation 
before oecoming heads of tne department? — ^Mr. lieynolds has cross-examined 
me on that ana exposea my igiioiauce on one or two points. Mr. Bteavenson 
had been in the nepai'tment tar longer than 1 realised; i forget exactly 
how long. It was m varying periods during four years : I think he was 
attache^ to the department several times. 

61986. Theie aie more recent officers have told Mi. Reynolds my 
general impression, apait from exact dates, "if our implication ib correct 
that the recent Registrar have had less previous knowledge of the depai*t- 
ment than the earner men. I think that is quite obvious, because Mr. 
English, Mr. Clayton and I had been in nearly from the begmnmg; these 
others had come in when the routme of the department was established, 
and if they had a lew yearn’ latter-day experience it was not the same thing. 

61987. The officers in the Subordmate and Provincial Services of the 
Co-operative Department are supposed to stay in the department a long 
time; that is the policy of the Government; but superior officers are not 
bound by the same policy; they can come into the department and leave 
it at their will? — ^Yes, tney are members of the Burma Commission and 
liable to be promoted to other posts. 

61988. Do you think that is the main reason why there were so many 
changes in the personnel of the Superior Service in the Co-operative Depart- 
ment? — That IS of course the reason of the changes, that they are not regular 
departmental officers. 

61989. That is one of the causes of the check in the progress of the co- 
operative movement in Burma? — Yes, 1 think that has contributed. 

61990. For some time there has been a crying need in Burma for a land 
mortgage bank? — ^The view I have always taken is that there is not a crying 
need for that so much as for more machinery for issuing loans. As I say, 
the cheity has done very good service and has been long in the business; 
he knows it very well and we shall have to be clever to beat the chetty. 
But what the counti'y wants, I think, more urgently, is a means of invest- 
ment for Burmese capital and such a means as will allow the capital to be 
easily shifted from one investment to another. A thing like negotiable 
bonds would be a most desirable machinery for that purpose. The ordinary 
mortgage investment is not negotiable; that is the difficulty. 

61991. You admit that there is a desire on the part of most of the 
cultivators to have a land mortgage bank in the Province? — think there 
IS a demand for it now, but, if I may say so, the department worked up 
that demand. From 1917 Mr. Clayton and I began to talk about it, held 
meetings and worked up the idea to try to get people to realise what the 
thing was, pointing out the great advantages of a regular system of amorti- 
^ course, everybody who borrows wants cheaper 

61992. Then, up to date, this bauk has not been opened? — ^No, 
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61993. In your answoi to Question 15 (6) (ii), you say there is no populai* 
demand for the expansion of the Veterinai’y SeiT-ice? — ^Yes, I think that is 
so. 

61994. If the cultivator knows that the Veterinary Department can do 
some good^ to his cattle, especially when they are sick, will he not seek its 
help p— -Quite so, if you will educate the cultivator to see that, I quite agree. 
They would like their cattle to be protected and improved, but I do not 
think they much appreciate the value of Western methods in veterinary 
service any more than they sufficiently appreciate European medicine for 
human beings. There is a considerable reluctance to resort to European 
medicine, even for human beings, and I think the cultivators are not yet 
persuaded that the Veterinai’y Assistant has anything very mu<ffi better to 
offer than their own traditional methods of treatment. 

61995, But do you know that the officers of the Veterinary Department 
are looked upon as police officers by the cultivators because they only come 
when there is rinderpest in the village or in the locality P — ^I have heard a 
certain amount of talk of that kind, but as far as my experience goes it 
is not generally true. I have known a good many Veterinary Assistants 
and heard talk about them and so on; I do not think there is a general 
attitude of hatred towards them. I think the trouble is more that they 
are indifferent. As I say, they do not believe in Western methods very 
much., There may have been cases of Veterinary Assistants being over- 
bearing or unreasonable in prosecutions and so on; that is the sort of 
mistake that you get in any Government business. 

61996. You admit that the number of veterinary officers is very small 
when compared with the population of the extent of the Province? — am not 
so sure about that. As a Government department, it is very strong in num- 
bers. Of course, the trouble in this country is that there are no private 
practitioners, but in the absence of private practitioners, if Government has 
to supply every cattle doctor, no doubt the number is too small. 

61997. Speaking of the land tenure system in Burma, you say the tenancy 
is a yearly one? — Generally, yes. 

61998. Though it is in name a yearly one, in practice the same tenant 
remains for many years? — ^That is not sufficiently the case; there are many 
places where the tenants compete and the complaint is that they get turned 
out every year; there is a continual change. That depends, of course, on 
the landlord. 

61999, But between Burman landlord and Burman tenant, especially when 
the landlord is a good man, the tenancy goes on from year to year? — ^In 
some cases, yes. 

62000. With regard to the loans under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act, I 
see from the Land Revenue Administration Report for the year ending 
June 1926 that the amount of loans given out for the year is only about 
twelve lakhs. Do you not think that amount is very inadequate, consider- 
ing that about eighty per cent of the jiopulation of Burma depends upon 
cultivation? — What do you mean by inadequate ” P If you contemplate 
financing agriculture entirely by Government loans, of course it is entirely 
inadequate; but if it, is merely required to assist the market for loans or 
to keep the price or loans from soaring too high, and so on, it may do 
much more good than the actual ambunt issued. 

62001. The object of gjving out loans under the Agriculturists* Loans Act 
is distinctly laid down; it is only given as a sort of relief to the cultivator 
when he is badly hit either by flood, pests or epidemics ?— Yes ; I think it 
is extended to bringing new land under cultivation. 

62002. That comes under the Land Improvement Act, I believe? — ^Yes, 

62003. My question is; do you not think a sum like this is a very small 
amount for the whole Province?— I do not think it necessarily is. As I 
say, the effect of these cheap Government loans may be to moderate the 
price of loans from private lenders. The demand for Government loans 
is limited by the inconvenience of getting them and the strictness in re- 
payments, but tlie lo'vr in^terest, combined with these disadvantages, ^ 
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probably sufficient to make tliem an alternative to a private moneylender, 
so that if the private moneylenders* rates soar too high', a crdtivator will 
resort to the Government loans, even though they are rather inconvenient; 
so that 1 thihk they will act as a moderating influence in the market. 

62004. I want to ask your opinion about the clashing of mterests 
between the fishermen and the agricuituiists. From your experience can 
you say whether the interests of these two parties clash or notP In most 
cases the rights or claims of the fisheries man are upheld by the revenue 
officer? — ^If you ask me whether that is the case, I should say that it 
depends on the individual officer. Some people are pro-cultivator and 
some consider themselves guardians of Government’s revenue and they 
will try to protect the j&shery revenue. However, that problem is being 
dealt with by other means and the surest solution of all is the drainage 
works of the Public Works Department There is a survey going on in 
the Pegu district, where some of the worst complaints have occurred, with 
a view to relating the flood. That would side-track all these disputes, 
if you could get that done. 

(The witness withdrew,) 


TJ TO TIN, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Fegn East Division, Rangoon. 

BepHes to the Questioimaire. 

Question fl. — ^F inanoe. — (a) For the better financing of agricultural 
operations, encouragement should be given to the spread of the co-opera- 
tive movement all over the country; both short and long term credit, 
should be given through co-operative banks and co-operative societies, as 
is done in the Bombay Presidency; the financing institutions should en- 
deavour to obtain deposits and loans at lower rate of interest so as to 
enable them to lend to co-operative societies at the rate usually charged 
by the joint stock banks. 

(6) To induce cultivators, to make fuller use of the Government 
system of taccavi, I would suggest that instead of lending to cultivators 
individually it should be lent through the co-operative banks. The rate 
of interest on this loan should, however, not exceed the rate at which 
Government borrows from the public. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultural Indebtedness — (a) (i) In my opinion, the 
main causes of borrowing are — 

(1) improved standard of living and consequent higher cost of 

living without corresponding increase in production and 
income; and 

(2) higher rate of interest on borrowing for cultivation expenses. 

(ii) The sources of credit are the village moneylender, the ehetty and 
the co-operative society, 

(1) Village moneylender , — Usually charges a high rate of interest: 
from 36 to 60 per cent in cash and 100 per cent in kind, the system being 
elastic according to the condition of tke debtor and the season. There is 
close proximity between the lender and the borrower and collection is 
made by the lender personally or by a paid agent. For such exactness 
in recovery made by the lender, the borrower has to suffer, hut gets better 
treatment in really bad years. 

(2) Chetfy , — ^The rate of interest charged by the cheity is in most 
cases not so usurious as that charged by the village moneylender, being 18 
to 36 per cent; hut loans are generally made only to those who can furnish 
security of landed property or jewellery. The ehetty insists on annual 
payment of interest in full and demands fu^l repayment of loans after 
three years on the change of the agent of the firm. The rate of interest 
is small when compared with that charged by the village moneylender, 
but punctual payment is enforced without regard to th® condition of Ih^ 
year and the ophtoT. 



(3) Co-operative societies . — ^Tlie rate of interest is 15 per cent 
which is less than that charged by the village moneyleijder and the chetty. 
Loans are made on the personal security of the members and punctual 
repayment is insisted on. In bad years, loans or paits of the loans are 
extended, according to the condition of the borrower. 

Of these sources, the system of credit obtained from the co- 
operative society is the best, because (1) the rate of interest is small; 
(2) the debtors get better treatment; (3) the loans are given for productive 
purpose; (4) the use of loans is supervised by co-members; (6) the creation 
of reserve funds for the benefit of borrowers and posterity; (6) the profit 
is distributed by way of dividend^ and (7) the borrowers derive educational 
and moral improvement. 

(hi) The reasons preventing reiiayinent are (1) drought and flood; 

(2) cattle disease; (3) calamity in family; (4) destruction of crops by insect 
pests; (5) excessive expenditure over income; (6) high rate of interest on 
borrowing. 

(b) In my opinion, the measures necessary for lightening agricnlture’s 
burden of debt are (1) to enconrage improvement in production and 
marketing of produce; (2) to eneouiage iomt-purcha^-e of daily necessaries 
of life; (3) to reduce rate of interest by forming co-operative societies; 
(4) to enconrage thrift and savings; (6) to enforce rigidly the application 
of the Usurious Loans Act ; and (6) to devise better facilities for the redemp- 
tion of mortgages. 

(c) No. 

QtnEsSTiON' 22. — Co-opebation. — (a) To encourage the growth of the co- 
operative movement, I think steps should be taken as follows: — 

(i) By Government . — ^The co-operative societies should he helped 
financially through the co-operative banks. Government should provide 
adequate staff for teaching, audit and supervision of the societies. 

(ii) By non-oMcial agencies . — With the help of Government, these 
agencies should do the work of propaganda, teaching and supervision. 

(b) (i) I have observed that small and new co-operative credit societies 
cannot be prosperous owing to small margin between the rates of borrow- 
ing and lending and high cost of management. 

(ii) Purchase societies are not successful for (1) want 6f capital, (2) 
lack of trained manager and staff, (3) refusal of sale on credit, and (4) 
competition by other traders. 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock are also not 
successful for (1) want of capital, (2) management by honorary workers, 

(3) lack of training in trade, and (4) competition by wealthy merchants. 


Oral Bvidence. 

62005. 2'he Chairman : U Po Tin, you are Assistant Registrar, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Pegu East Division? — ^Yes. 

62006. How long have you been associated with the movement in 
Burma? — ^For some fourteen or fifteen years now, 

62007. What positions have you held? — started as a Junior Assistant 
Regi'^brar in the department. 

62008. The general trend of the evidence as to the co-operative move- 
ment before the Commission at the moment seems to indicate that there 
has been some decline in the movement. Do you agree that that, broadly 
speaking, is the position? — Yes. 

62009. Are you disappointed that the movement has not gone ahead 
more ? — ^No. 

62010. You mean that yon are Hot surprised? — ^No, I think that there 
IB some reason for the decline. 

62011. Would you tell the Oommis'^ion what, in your view, are the 
reasons accounting for this decline? — ^The main reason is the relaxing of 
Government supervision. The department relaxed supeiwision in 1935. 

62012. As a deliberate policy P — ^Yes, 

14 
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62013. And that in your view was the beginning of the decline P — ^Yes. 

62014. And is it your view and experience that relaxing official super- 
vision led to the decay ot efficiency in the primary societies? — Yes. 

62015. Have you had experience of the movement in the Middle Burma 
dry tract? — ^Yes, I was in charge of the dry tract for some five or six 
years. 

62016. Is that a tract where the co-operative movement might be ex- 
pected to do very good service? — ^Yes; it is badly wanted there. 

62017. But', in fact, its progress has been disappointing in the dry 
tract?— Yes. 

62018. Has it been particularly bad m the dry tract? — ^Yes. 

62019. Can you account for that? — ^That is due to drought and the 
poor outturn of crops continuously for some four or five years in certain 
parts. 

62020. There was a series of bad years and that delayed repayment? — 
Yes. 

62021. And brought financial difficulty P — ^Yes 

62022. The movement was not sufficiently sound to stand the strain? — 
It was due to bad business. 

62023. If you had had adequate official supervision throughout this 
series of bad seasons which afflicted the dry tract, do you think that the 
societies would have survived? — I do not think so. The occupations of 
the members ot the societies require improvement. 

62024. That was a local experience and, if course, this sequence of five 
bad years does not account for the failure of the societies in the Lower 
Burma wet tract?— As far as my experience goes, most of the societies 
fail; there are very few in Lower Burma. 

62025> Would you describe the movement in the Lower Buma tract 
as being satisfactory to-day? — Yes. I think so. 

62026. Do you think the primary societies are sound? — ^Yes. 

62027. Caii you show any increase in the number of societies over the 
last three years? — ^As to this question, on account of some inefficient 
societies in the movement we do not encourage the registration ot new 
societies. 

62028. Do you agree with the policy of winding up societies that are in 
difficulty? — It is very difficult to say. 

62029. Is the department carrying on any propaganda? — ^In fact, wo 
are not doing any propaganda. Of course we employ honorary organisers 
in some parts; these are non-officials. 

62030. So that you are doing no propaganda? — No, 

62031. Is any unofficial body doing propaganda? — ^The unions are 
doing propaganda work. In Arakan, of course, official propaganda is 
still being carried on. 

62032. How do they do propaganda work? — ^In Arakan our own officers 
attend to that work. 

62033. Do the unions who do propaganda employ whole-time employees 
or do they employ voluntary helpers in carrying out this i)ropaganda? — 
They emnloy voluntary workers, hut they do propaganda work only in 
the neighbourhood, and not extensively. 

62034. Let me put this to you: Do you think that enou^ propaganda 
is being carried out.? — ^No. 

62035. Do you find societies ready to help the Agricultural Department in 
the distribution of improved seed,? — ^Yes. 

62036. Is that a line of activity which makes a strong appeal to the 
primary societies? — In regard to seed distribution, I wish the department 
would do a bit more in the dry tract. 

62037. In answer to Question 5, you say that you would like to he in 
a position to lend money at cheaper rates, At what rat® do yoqr Central 
Banks lend? — Ten per centt 

V Po Tin] 
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62038. At what rate do yoiir primary societies ieu<3? — Fii'teeil pot cent. 

62039. Where do you suggest the reduction should come iu? — In the 
margin between the Central Bank and the primary societies. 

62040. What rate are you thinking of, having regard to the security? 
Do you suggest that the rate should be comparable with that <iiarged 
by the joint stock banks? — The joint stock rate is usually six or seven 
per cent. 

62041. Why do not they lend money m this case? I take it that they 
can go down to the cultivator themselves and provide money at six per 
cent if they choose to build up an agency to do it? — ^The cultivator could 
not get it because he has no connection with the joint stock men. 

62042. You do not think there is some connection between the security 
and the rate? — ^Yes, I do. 

62043. How do you consider the leputation of co-operation stands with 
the cultivator in Burma — ^Not bad. 

62044. It is not very good? — ^No, it is not very good, on account of 
some bad societies in the dry zone tract the re^intation is not very good. 

62045. It is not very popular? — ^No. 

62046. Would you tell me something about the best primary credit 
society that you can think of? — ^Theie are many good societies, some of 
which have, on an average, about twenty-two members. I know of a 
dozen good societies with a very strong reserve fund. 

62047. Where was that reserve held? — ^It was used in the society as 
approved by the Maclagan Committee and they have been paying a divi- 
dend of about twenty or twenty-five per cent. In some societies there 
are about thirty or forty members. 

62048. Have you got any society with over fifty members? — Yes, there 
are societies with over that figure; m fact with over a hundred, and in 
some cases even with over two and three hundred members in the rural 
areas. In such cases we have had to sub-divide the societies. 

62049. Have you, yourself, had any experience of the working of sale 
societies? — ^Yes, I was in charge of some groundnut societies for fome 
3 'ears. 

62050. Could you tell us how matters were arranged between the mem- 
bers and the society? Did the society buy the giounduut outright from 
the members? — ^No, the membei-s produced all the groundnut which was 
collected and sent it to the headquartei's in the name of the primary 
societies. The primary societies were treated as members of the central 
society. The central society, in my tune, did some forward sales with 
a company in Bangoon. 

62051. How was the individual member cultivator paid? — ^He was paid 
eighty per cent. 

62052. And he got the balance after tlie sale? — ^Yes. 

62053. Were the lots brought in by various cultivators put together 
for purposes of sale? — ^Yes. 

62054. So that the price obtained by the cultivator was the average 
price for that class of groundnut? — ^Yes. 

62055. Was that satisfactory? — It was satisfactory^ but we Could only 
do it for a year: after that the War came and no big millers were forth- 
coming to buy this crop; and, of course, I myself was transferred here. 

62056. Are there any other sale societies dealing with groundnut now? — 
This is the only society which deals with groundnut. There are some 
paddy sale societies^ in Upper Burma. 

62057. Are there any cotton sales societies? — ^No. 

62058. The Baja of Parlahionedi : You say that in Upper Burma you 
have the largest number of societies — ^Yes. 

62059. May I know in what way those societies have been actually 
helping the agriculturist? — ^In getting funds for agriculture, in buying 
cattle and in paying small loans, or what we call old debts.' 
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62060. How many agricultural societies have you m Upper Burma? — 
Two-tinrds of the total in Burma. Wa have now got 4,000 credit societies. 

62061. Aie those societies helinng the ryot to secure improved strains 
of seeds, as well as the manures suggested P—Yes. The Agricultural 
Hepartment started the distribution ot these seeds with our members 5 
our members used the sort of seed recommended by the department. 

62062. Do you maintain any record to show what actual work you 
are doing? — ^We have not any record. 

62063. Do you not maintain any record to show how much of manure or 
seed you have been able to distribute among the ryots? — ^No. 

62064. How many times are you supposed to visit a society? — am 
supposed to visit (or rather my assistant) a union consisting of five or 
sis: societies once a year. 

62065. What work of supervision do you actually do? — ^We see whether 
the society is being run according to the by-laws 5 we have to point out 
errors and see that they are run according to the law. 

62066. In what particular subject have you been interesting yourself 
personally and in what particular field have you been instructing the 
societies to take greater interest? — ^In all fields; we are bound to do 
that. We have to see that the accounts are correct; sometimes, in the 
issue of loans, we have to see whether the by-laws have been followed. 


62067. Do jou try to meet the members of the society personally? — ^Yes; 
especially in the case of bad societies we have to visit the village. 


62068. I mean, do you try to popularise the principles of co-operation? — 
When I visit the unions the people in the neighbourhood come in, and I 
preach to them the principles of co-operation and point out to them 
the benefits to be derived from that movement. 

62069. Do you think it has a good effect? — ^It has. 

62070. You mention, in answei to Question 5, that taccavi loans might 
be distributed through your department — ^Through co-operative banks. 


62071. Do you think you will be able to look after that work also in 
addition to your present duties?— I suggest it only for our own members 
(the members of the co-operative societies) ; what 1 suggest is not applicable 
to non-members. Taccavt loans tor members should go through the bank 
instead of to the individual member direct, because it is objectionable 
from the pomt of view of the bank itself. ^ 

62072, To ifrhat purposes would you apply the taccavi loans?— For 
purchase of seeds, or for other agricultural expenditure when people are 
afiiicted by floods or cattle diseases. Generally our members go to our 
banks only. 

62073. it is tor land improvement chieflv that taccavi loans are 
given? — ^It IS also meant for purchase of cattle and seed. 

I am not quite sure whether taccavi can be applied for purchase of 


U Ba QTio : They do not know the real meaning of taccavi, 

62074, me Baya of Parlakimedi : Ai*e you interested in general 
marketing? — Yes; I have said something about groundnut. 

paddy?— For paddy we have not yet started in 


62076. yon are rising a great n* by not safeguarding the reputation 
oi your paddy Before your paddy reaches the market it ia mixed ^of 
course the cultivator is not responsible for it; the people who take it 
to the nulls do it). If co-operative societies take up this work, thev 
wj^ do a good servioeP— We can do it if the -big mills inoourage us, 
aUow us an advance in the way I have pggested m the case of grouiiw. 
We have to advance eighty per cent; they cannot wait till the settlement. 

62077. Sir JamM MacKenna : What were you doing before vou ioined 
Co-operative De(p«tm^tP--I was a clerl in thf lS|irtrS’s offiw 
for some time clerk in tte ofSoe m charge of the special enqui^m 
deltas, and also in the Settlement Office, ^ 

62078. What was your educational qualification P— Only middle school 
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62079. Would you attribute the lack ot progress in the co-operative 
movement to the relaxation ot official control — Yes. 

62080. Is it not due to the lack of interest taken by the people? — ^What 
I say IS, we relaxed the supervision rather too earJyj we relaxed it in 1916, 
when the movement was only ten years old. 

62081. Do you anticipate a time when tlio movement will be independent 
of official control? — The time may come, we cannot relax official supervi- 
sion all at once; the supervision must be there all the time, untU the 
societies are able to run their own show, but you can withdraw it gradually. 

62082. You cannot give a period of time within which it could be 
done? — ^No. 

62083. I suppose you know that you have the largest Co-operative 
Department in India? — ^I have never gone through a comparative state- 
ment like that. 

62084. Froje&sor Gangulee : What was the reason for relaxing this 
supervision that you are talking about? — ^It was recommended by a 
committee that Government supervision should be relaxed, 

62085. Your view is that the relaxation was premature? — Yes. 

62086. What do you recommend at present? — We should revert to the 
old policy. The majority of our staff do super-audit work; that should 
be abolished and all our staff should give advice. 

62087. That means an increase of staff? — ^No, because we are dispensing 
with the work of super-audit; the staff that do super-audit work will 
do the supervision work. 

62088. In answer to Question 22 (b), you say that theie is little margin 
between the rates of borrowing and lending ; what is the difference 
between your borrowing and your lending rates? — Five per cent. 

62089. Do you think that that margin is too small? — ^I think so. 

62090. What is your ideal margin? — I give the causes of failures of 
small societies as the small margin and the high cost of management. 

62091. Do you have a committee of management? — Only a single 
committee. 

62092. What is the cost ot management ot a single society? — small 
society is affiliated to a union and the union is affUiated to the district 
association. These small societies have to contribute to the union fees, 
meet the expenses of travelling, contribute to the pay of the supervisor, 
give the district association rate, and even to the Provincial Council 
assessment rate. 

62093. Could you give us an idea of the actual cost of management of 
a small society (the total sum)? — ^The cost varies from over fifty to a 
hundred rupees, 

62094. You consider that to be too high? — ^Yes. 

62095. Have you any suggestions for reducing that cost? — We can 
reduce under the heads “contribution for union supervisor” and “pay of 
audit fees.” Several societies have to pay audit rees. 

62096. You described one good primary society that you knew. Do 
you find that there is a sufficient number or members in that society taking 
an interest in the management? — ^Yes. 

62097. You said there were thirty or forty members : how many of 
them were taking an, interest in the management.? — ^Almost all take 
interest in the affairs of the society. 

62098. You have a committee of management; how many members have 
you in that? — ^About eight; the by-law prescribes not less than six. 

62099. Do all the members of the society apart from these eight, take 
a live interest in its management? — ^Not all, but the majority of them. 

. 62100. In that good society that you know of, do you think the 
co-operative movement has promoted thrift amongst the members? — Yes, 
m the form ot increase in share capital and accumulation of reserve fund. 

62101. Outside credit work, are there any other activities in which the 
good society that you mention is engaged? — It is purely credit. 
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6^102. Out oi credit societies, they do not develop other forms o£ 
co-operation ? — No. 

62103. Beverting back to the question of interest, has the good society 
had any effect on tbe local rate of interest in the area in which it is 
working? — ^It reduced the rates of interest 

62104. To what extent.^ — Before the starting of the socieby, the rates 
were sixty per cent pei annum, it was tfxen reauced to thirtynsix per cent, 
after the society came into existence. Of course much depends on the 
security of tne boriower. in some cases, it is still torty-eigat per cent. 

In some cases, there is the practice of selling the crop green. 

62105. Have you published any liter atuie, in Burmese, on co-opera- 
tion t* — We have. The department has issued leaflets on many subjects. 

62106. Is that with regard bo the activities of the department? — ^Yes. 

62107. Have you published any pamphlets in the vernacular? — ^Yes. 

62108. Are they extensively read? — ^They are distributed to all interested 
persons who enquire tor them and the general instruction is that when 
they are asxed for they should be given. 

62109. 1 understand that, in seed distribution woik, the co-operative 
movement is of great assistance? — Yes. 

62110. Apart from that, what assistance do you give to the Agricul- 
tural Department r' — ^Apart from, that we try their seed, and also try 
suggested new crops, implements, and things of that sort. 

62111. What assistance do your primary societies receive fiom the Agri- 
cultural Department ? — ^The olhcers of the Agricultural Department visit 
societies, suggest new implements, new seeds and crops that would be 
suitable to the soil of the tract. 

62112. In the good society that you have described to us, do you find 
that the borrowers have atbamed the educational and moral improvement 
which you had hoped to see? — should say, yes, because they know the 
banking methods of the society; they know that they have to pay punctual- 
ly, and they know the methods of meeting, supervision, and such other 
thinks. 

62113. Do you hope to see any non-oflicial agencies coming forward, which 
can help the co-operative movement P Is there any non-olficial agency now? — 
We have got a non-official agency called the Burma Co-operative Association; 
no official IS a member of that Association. 

62114. Are you satisfied with its work? — ^Its activities are at present 
limited. They could not do any propaganda work. 

62115. What were the handicaps in the way of their doing propaganda . 
work? — ^They do very limited work, because the non-officials cannot give us 
their time and labour; they have their own work. 

62116. They have not got sufficient enthusiasm? — ^There may be enthu- 
siasm; still, they have got their own business to attend to. They cannot 
give sufficient time to our movement. 

62117. You do not expect to have a good non-official agency to assist 
you? — We caunot expect it in a short time. In the long run, it may come. 

62118. You think the indications are that sndi non-official agencies may 
be forthcoming? — ^Yes. 

62119. Sir Thomas Middleton : You suggest that taccavi loans should be 
passed through the co-operative societi^P — ^Yes. * 

62120. What would happen to those who are not members of co-opeia- 
tive societies.? — I suggest that only for members of societies. 

62121. You set out, in answer to Question 6, the three sources from 
which the Burmese cultivator may borrow money, and you set out all the 
advantages that are offered by the co-operative society. If tlie society 
offers all these advantages, why is the co-operative movement failing? — ^The 
majority oi failures is in the dry tract; the business of the cultivator is 
not successful on account of bad seasons there. 

^ 62122. That does not account for the failure. The fact that he met 
with bad seasons would increase his need for borrowing? — Yes. They could 
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not repay the old loans, and new loans could not ho given to them unless 
they paid the old loans. 

62123. You point out that you have been lending at fifteen per cent, 
the chetiy at thirty per cent, and other moneylenders at sixty per cent. 
May it not be the case that you have been trying to lend at too low a 
rate? — ^That is not reason for failure to repay. 


62124. Is it the reason for the failure of the society? — ^Probably, its 
inability to repay its creditors in time may be among the causes of failure. 


62125. The people who leave your societies resort to the cTietty, or to 
the village moneylender? — ^No, I do not mean that. The failure of the 
society is due to the fact that the society cannot repay the financing 
bank, and ultimately it comes to dissolution. 


62126 Because the society was lending at rates of interest which were 
too low, and had not accumulated a sufficient reserve fund? — do not 
think so; the reason is because the cultivator fails in his operations. 

62127. Is liability limited or unlimited P — It is unlimited 

62128. Does this not suggest the reason why cultivatois are not veiy 
keen to join co-operative society in bad times P If his neighbours ai'e 
likely to fail, he knows that he may become liable? — ^In bad times, ot 
course new members will not join, because of the fear of additional liabi- 
lity. 

62129. There is another reason that occurs to me that may prevent 
members joining your societies Is it the case that the moneylender and 
the -cheity have got a strong hold over most Burmese cultivators? — I 
do not think so. 

62130. They do not say to the cultivators *‘It you deal with the co- 
operative society, you will get no more from us*^P — In the early days, at 
the start of the movement, there were such cases, but at present there are 
no such cases, and they do not very much fear the moneylender. 

*62131. I still fail to see why it is that the withdrawal of Grovermnent 
inspection should have caused these societies to fail, when the real cause 
of failure seems to have been bad times? — I have mentioned the causes of 
failure 

62132. You attributed it to lack of inspection? — ^That is one of the 
causes. The main causes I have given in reply to Question 6 (a) (Hi), 

62133. Mr. Calvert. — ^Apparently, your opinion is that Burma has made 
the mistake of having too little official supeiwision in the movement P — ^I say 
that we withdrew it nrematurely, because we did so when the movement 
was about ten years old. 

62134. You, as Assistant Registrar, have a certain staff under you? — 
Yes. 

62135. What are your responsibilities for teaching that ^taff? — ^For 
teaching we arrange annual courses, and there is an annual examination 
by the department. 

62136. Is that carried out by you? — ^AIl the members of the staff meet 
at a centre and take refresher courses for a week. 

62137. That refresher course is for the whole Province? — Yes. 

62138. You, as Assistant Registrar, are not personally responsible for 
the education of your own staff? — ^Not for the staff, but I am responsible for 
the education of the societies’ staff, that is, the union secretaries, societies’ 
secretaries, and supervisors. For that purpose, we are holding courses 
twice a year. 

62139. Could your staff pass a fairly stiff test in my book on the princi- 
ples of co-operation? — ^Yes. 

62140. They could answer questions pretty fullv from that? — Yes. In 
fact, they could answer questions on the principles of co-operation and 
accountancy. 

62141. Your repayments, as shown in the last annual report, are round 
about twenty-four per cent Are these repayments all in cq-sh or are they 
OP paper?— They are in cash, 
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62143. That is the exact amount of cash whicli is handled by the com- 
mittee of the society? — Yes. 

62143. Is there, normally, any period between the repayment of the 
instalment of a loan and the giving of a fresh loan? — Yes^ there is some 
period. There is the payment by members and the collection of the loan 
by the committee of the primary society, the money is sent to the bank, 
and after the lapse of about two weeks, or in some cases a week, they 
get a new loan from the bank and re-distribute it. 

' 62144. Do you get cases where a man borrows a fresh loan from his 
society in order to repay the old one? — ^Theie are some oases; of course, we 
detect them. 

62145. You have, in Burma, the system of guaranteeing unions? — ^Yes. 
62146. These unions recommend loans to societies? — Yes. 

62147. They also guarantee the Central Bank the repayment? — Yea. 

62148. In the societies which are now in distress, to what extent is 
that guarantee proving effective? — ^In the past we have^ found that liqui- 
dated societies have paid bank: loans fully. Other societies had to pay for 
one society. There may be some cases at present pending in which all the 
societies in the union •were dissolved. There may be bad cases in which 
the majority of the societies were dissolved. 

62149. But actually, under that guarantee, has one society ever been 
called upon to make good the deficits of another society? — ^Yes, in a few 
cases. 

62150. I see you have got about three hundred societies under liquida- 
tion ? — Yes. 

62151. The outstanding liabilities are about ten lakhs of rupees? — ^Yes. 

62162. Of which only twelve per cent were recovered within one year?— 
Yes. 

62153. That rather suggests about eight years to liquidate a society? — 
Yes. 

62154. Why is not the guaranteeing union paying up? — ^The present 
policy is to demand the amount from the guaranteeing society at the last 
moment when we find the primaiy societv is hopeless and cannot get any- 
thing out of the members. The cause of the delay in the collection is that 
in foiTuer days, we left the liquidation to unofficial liquidators. As you 
know, liquidation is very troublesome in some cases, so we have changed 
that policy during the last year and we employ officials as liquidators, 
junior Assistant Registrars; that scheme will improve things. 

62165. In your liquidation proceedings are there instances in which 
the members* land is sold? — Yes. 

62156. Have you had instances in which the unlimited liability of the 
members is called upon to make good a deficiency P — ^Yes, in one case. 

62167. In your liquidation proceedings have there been disclosed any 
defects in the Act? — ^No, I could not find any. 

62158. In your liquidation do you find the system of personal sureties 
proving of value? — Yes, I should say so. 

62169. I do not quite understand why your liquidation should take 
eight years, if vou can sell the^r land, if you have sureties, if you have 
unlimited liability, and if von have a guaranteeing union P — ^That is what 
I have iust suggested : in former days we employed non-officials as liquida- 
tors and they were not very active in their work. Being non-official, they 
are not responsiVe to the department. So seeing that, we tried last year 
t6 employ our own men to speed up. 

62160. Liquidation is unpleasant work? — Yes. 

62161. And non-officials do not like itP — ^They do not like it. 

62162 You have, in Burma, this share system? — ^Yes. 

62163. And you show in your annual report something round about 
thirtv-seven lakhs of rupees as shares — Yes, • ^ 
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62164. Has that all been paid up in cash? — ^Paid up in cash. 

62165. Not on paper? — ^No. 

62166. It has not been merely shown as a loan from the man? — ^In some 
cases it may be shown as a loan which is made due at harvest. 

62167. You show your reserve fund also as thirty-seven lakhs? — ^Yes. 

62168. Were the profits out of which the reserve fund is formed all 
realised in cash, or was anything added to the principal? — ^it is realised in 
cash, and of course it is not deposited elsewhere but lent out again, so 
that it goes into the loan business. 

62169. But does a man actually pay up his interest in cash, or is it 
added to the loan and shown as an increased loan? — ^No, in the majority 
of cases it is paid in cash. 

62170. So that you have round about thirty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of 
reserve and thirty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of share capital, and about three- 
and-a-half lakhs of current profits, making something over seventy-eight 
lakhs of rupees owned capital? — ^Yes. 

62171. The total loans outstanding at the end of the year were 173 
lakhs ? — Yes. 

62172. That is to say that fiftv per cent of your loans outstanding were 
covered by the capital owned? — Yes. 

62173 Does that mean you have not really recovered your reserve and 
your shares, or, having recovered it once, you cannot recover it a second 
time when you have lent it out? — When recovery is made it is paid in 
cash in fact; some is paid to the bank and the rest is re-lent. When it 
comes from the bank it is of course lent out again. 

, 62174. You have got practically fifty per cent of your loans outstanding 
covered by money owned by the bank? — Yes. 

62176. And in liquidation your first care is to pay off your outside 
debts ? — ^Yes. « 

62176. Which are less than half of the total? — Yes. 

62177. Does that mean you cannot recover even half your debts out- 
standing? — do not say we cannot recover them; we try our best. In 
some bad cases, there may be a certain percentage which we cannot recover. 

62178 That is to say, you blame the liquidator rather than the mem- 
ber ; the whole blame really rests with the liquidator and not ^ with the 
member? — ^Yes, in the case of liquidation it rests with the liquidator. 

62179. With this very large percentage of owned capital, your move- 
ment is really solvent; if, out of your total outstandings, more than half 
are covered by the society’s owned capital, then the movement really is 
solvent; there is no fear of the Central Bank losing its money? — ^No fear. 

62180. Have you got many societies which now have got sufficient capi- 
tal of their own to meet all their needs? — ^No, not yet. 

62181. Not in which the share capital and reserves cover all the require- 
ments? — ^Their own capital is reserved for annual expenses; it is quite 
sufficient. But successful societies want to redeem their land, they want 
to buy land, and productive loans are required, so that they have still to 
go to the bank for a new loan. If the bank refuses, they can go on with 
their own capital, in some cases, for annual needs. 

62182. You had your primary audit conducted through your co-opera- 
tive council? — Yes. 

62183. That has broken down t gather? — Yes, I should say it has broken 
down because they could not collect sufficient funds. 

62184. Was the breakdown due to lack of funds to pay the auditors? — 
Yes. ' ■ ■ 

62185. It was not due to the auditors failing in their duty? — No, it was 
due to^ lack of funds. 

62186. The audit was found, on test, to be good? — ^Yes. 

62187. In the education of the members, do you teach them to comply 
with the Act and rules because they are orders of Government, or to carry 
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out the Act aad rules because they are for their own personal goodp — For 
their own personal good. 

62188- Dr. Hyder : Have 3^011 many colleges m Burma? — ^Very few, only 
three. 

62189. Are such subjects as book-keeping and accountancy taught at 
the colleges to young Biirmans? — Book-keeping and accountancy are taught 
as optional subjects. 

62190. Have the men who come into the Co-operative Department as 
servants of the State received any training in accountancy and book- 
keeping as part of their general education while at college? — ^Yes, they 
ought to. 

62191. Do they? — ^That depends on the rules governing recruitment to 
the department. The recruitment of officers is practically on the same 
basis as that of the Subordinate Civil Service, so that these subjects are 
not strictly enforced as qualifications for competition in this examination. 

62192. In your answer to Question 6 (a> (wz), you say that excessive 
expenditure over income is one of the reasons which prevents repay- 
ment? — ^Yes. 

62193. What about your members of co-operative societies? Do they 
also live beyond their incomes or have you noticed any change? — ^My ex- 
perience is that their expenditure is not covered by their incomes. 

62194. So that there is not much difference between a member and a 
non-member? — ^Not at present. 

62195. Have you read any of the novels of Dickens? — Yes. 

62196. You know what Mr. Micawber says about living beyond one's 
income? — ^Yes. 

62197. That if a man has an income of £20 and spends £19 19s. 6d. 
the result is happiness, but if he spends £20 Os. 6d. the result is unhappi- 
ness? — There are certain circumstances which a man cannot go be^^’ord. 

62198. You say that measures should be taken to enforce rigidls^ the 
application of the Usurious Loans Act. The members of the Subordinate 
Service in Burma are Burmans, are they not? — ^Yes. 

62199. They know the law they have to administer? — ^Yes. 

62200. Do you mean to say that they do not administer the law? — ^That 
is lott to the discretion of the judges. So I suggest it should be enforced 
more rigidly. There ou^t to be some means by which the Usurious Loans 
Act should be clearly brou^t before the judge. 

62201. Please turn to your answer to Question 22 (a) where you speak 
of non-official agencies. Have you ever tried, or have the members of your 
department ever tried, to enlist the sympathy of the yellow robe, 1 mean 
the Pongyis? — ^It is rather difficult with regard to the priests of Bui*ma. 
In a few cases (I think two or three monks) they have helped the co- 
operative movement. The majority, according to their law of priesthood, 
can have nothing to do with worldly affairs. 

62202. But they have started societies of their own, have they not? — 
They have, in some cases. We cannot say, generally. In a few cases 
they started their own private societies of course with the help and advice 
of the monks. 

62203. How are your cattle insurance societies working? — ^I think they 
are decreasing in popularity. They are not working well. I am not in 
charge of those districts, but from the news and reports I have had, I 
think they are not working well. 

62204. Mr. Beynolds : You gave the chief reasons for the check in the 
development of co-operation in Upper Burma. You referred to the failure 
to repay loans as the chief reason, apart from the pi^emature relaxation 
of control and the series of bad seasons. You say you were in charge of 
the Upper Burma districts for some years? — ^For ten years. 

62205. How long ago was that? — ^That was up to 1918 or 1919. 

62206. That would include most of the dry areas? — ^Yes. 
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62207. Would that include Sagaing ? — L havo never been in charge ol* 
Bagaing, 

G220S. At that time was the movement ilouiishing* fairly wellH — ^Yes. 

62209. It was towards the end of that time that the control was lehiic- 
od.* — Yes. 

62210 Were the seasons good when you weie in Uiiiier Burma — They 
weie sometimes good and sometimes bad. 

62211. You think the seasons have been worse since you- left? — -Ye.«, in 
Sagamg and part of Shwebo and Myingyan. 

62212. There was a series of bad seasons since you left? — Yes. 

62213. You have nob had any fii-iat hand evidence yourself aoout these 
bad seasons P — I only heard about them from othei iieoiile. 


(The witness withdrew ) 


sir. S. P. HOFWOOl), M.C., OfiSiciating Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Burma. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19. — Fokests. — (a) I am of opinion that forest lands as such arc 
at present being iiut to their fullest use tor agricultural purposes. Grazing 
facilities have been granted to the extent compatible with the propei 
preservation of forest areas. In the year 1926-27, 2,756 square miles of 
reseiwed forest were ox^en to grazing of all animals except sheep and goats 
for the whole year and 4,321 square miles were open for pait of the year. 
In addition 62 square miles were open for the whole year and 162 square 
miles for part of the year to all animals. 21,346 square miles were closed 
to all animals for the whole yeai. 181,081 buffaloes, 272,029 cows and 
bullocks and 13,033 elephants were grazed free in reserved forests during 
the year. There are no restrictions on the grazing of cattle throughout 
the whole area of unclassed forests — ^94,652 square miles. In the past, 
grazing and cattle trespass in reseiwed forests have been treated as 
matters of comparatively little importance. It is probable that in the 
future suitable methods of control will have to be introduced. Uni'egulated 
grazing introduces disease into the forest which affects both the wild life 
living in the forest and the domestic stock employed on timber extraction 
and transport. 

(b) The question of increasing the supply of firewood in rural areas 
is, except in the di-y zone, not one of very great importance and is mainly 
a question of transport. The forests of Burma contain an almost unlimited 
quantity of firewood which is supplied in very large quantities to the 
railway and steamship companies, such as the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 
Its price is practically the cost of cutting and transport plus a small 
Govemment royalty. The question of the supply of firewood to villages 
in the dry zone is a difficult one. The villagers are naturally not in a 
position to pay the cost of transport from the forest. More than fifty 
resei-ved forests have been fonned in the last twenty-five years in the dry 
zone districts, namely, Lower Chindwin, Pakokku, Myingyan, Meiktila, 
Minbu, Magwe and Thayetmyo. As all land in these districts capable of 
growing crops is cultivated, reserves could only be made by taking up the 
dry stony hills whicii are to be found scattered over these districts. 
Numerous plantations have been made in these reserves. These plantations 



Vere mainly considered as experiments and have met with little success. 
These reserves were formed usually in the teeth of considerable opposition 
from the local villagers who objected to the restrictions caused by the 
leserves on their grazing and free collection of firewood. These reserves 
have proved very expensive, though some of them have yielded a certain 
amount of revenue from fines inflicted on the villagers for forest oflences, 
chiefly illicit grazing and extraction of firewood. Some of these reserves 
have already been disforested and the retention of the remainder largely 
depends on the success or otherwise of certain experimental plantations 
which have been made in the Meiktila district. 

The question of the supply of fodder in rural areas has never been 
considered a part of the duty of the Forest Department in Burma, but 
as stated ih my reply to Question 19 (a), all the unclassed forests are open 
to unrestricted grazmg. The question of increasing the supply of fodder 
13 a matter for the Agricultural Department. 

(c) With the exception of certain small and comparatively unimportant 
areas in the Kachiu Hills, the question of soil erosion does not arise in 
Burma. In the area in the Kachin Hills referred to landslides have 
occurred through soil erosion due to the practice of shifting cultivation. 
'The Forest Department have taken some of these areas in hand and 
planted them up with trees with a fair measure of success. I can suggest 
no remedy for damage from floods other than river training. This is a 
question for the Public Works Department. 

(d) There is no doubt that when an area is covered by forest the 
supply of water in the soil is regulated and increased and this increase 
of moisture is of great value m areas at the headwaters of irrigation 
canals. In Burma, very extensive areas at the headwaters of irrigation 
canals have been formed into reserved forests. Examples of this are to 
be found in the Minbu and Shwebo Forest Divisions and at the head- 
waters of the streams which irrigate the Kyaukse and Mandalay 
districts. It is very doubtful whether forests increase the rainfall, but it 
is probable that they do so to a certain extent. 1 do not think that the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land is a question of any importance 
in Burma. 1 cannot recall any instances of it. 

(e) I do not consider that there is any opening ior schemes of 
afforestation in the neighbourhood of villages. Very many villages in 
Burma are close to the boundaries of reserved forests and some are actually 
situated inside the reserved forests. There have been numerous reserves, 
formed in the plains of Burma near villages. Such reserves have always 
been very unpopular with the villagers and several of them have been 
disforested and the question of disforesting the remainder is one which 
is always arising. Any schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages imply that waste land which is capable of being planted with 
timber and which is not required for permanent cultivation must be 
reserved as it is a waste of time for the Forest Department to go to the 
expense of regenerating public forest land only to find that it has no legal 
powers to prevent the unauthorised destruction of what it has planted. 
Accordingly in Resolution No. 1R.-47, dated the 15th November 1919 it 
was laid down that reservation must be undertaken with the consent of 
the neighbouring viUageiu for whose benefit it is being made; in fact the 
Forest Department must follow and not go in advance of public opinion 
and no steps can be taken in any locality until local people and local 
officials are generally in favour of the same. It is most improbable that 
local opinion in any village or group of villages will ever be in favour of 
aieas near villages being reserved. We have in Burma 28,647 sq. miles 
of reserved forest and it is probable that an additional 10,000 sq. miles 
will be reserved. This area is capable of yielding all the requirements of 
the Province in timber and firewood and the supply of this produce to 
viUages is a question of transport. 

(/) The reserved forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive 
grazing, but the incidence of grazing and cattle trespass in our reserved 
forests m assuming yearly greater importance and suitable methods of 
control will have to be introduced into many of our reserved forests. 

Mr. S, P. Hopioood] 
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62214. The Chairman: Mr. Hop wood, you aie Officiating Chief Conser- 
vator ot h’orests m Burma — ^Yes. 

62215. In the memorandum * I have here entitled “ A Collection of 
Papers written by Government Officials ** for the Koyal Commission of 
Agriculture, on page 165, we have a picture presented to us of the state 
of affairs m the various areas of Burma and a clear statement of the area 
under various classes? — ^Yes. 

62216. What is the rule as to grazing or grass cutting in the 31,000 
square miles of reserved forests? — ^A certain proportion ot them is open 
to grazing of all animals j 2,766 square miies are open to grazing of all 
animals except sheep and goats, and 4,321 square miles are open tor part 
ot the year. Thirty-three thousand cattle grazed at full rates in reserved 
forests in 1926-27 and a revenue of Bs. 11,000 was realised. This grazing 
was spread fairly evenly over the reserves of the Province excluding the 
Chindwin Circle. 

62217, What about the grass-cutting areas? — do not think the Buiman 
cuts grass at all. 

62218. What are the charges levied for grazing? — ^In the gi'eater part 
of Burma we charge practically nothing, 

62219. You mean it is a very small sum, or actually free? — ^In many 
cases, m the great bulk of cases, in fact, it is actually free, but round 
Maymyo specially and elsewhere we have special grazing forests; the 
animals which graze in the Maymyo reserve are licensed. In the more 
distant areas from Maymyo they pay from two to four annas a head per 
month and close to Maymyo they pay as much as in Maymyo, that is, 
eight annas. 

62220. That is with a view to encourage people to go far? — ^Yes. That 
is an exceptional case. ^ 

62221. I gather that you are not concerned with the damage which 
results from grazing, but rather with the damage which is being inflicted 
on the accessible areas and the unclassed forests by the rui*al population? 
— ^The unciassed forests are far greater in extent than the reserved forests 
and the local population are allowed to take anything they want free 
within ten miles, for domestic use. 

62222. In the more outlying areas of these unclassed forests, serious 
damage is being inflicted by unchecked shifting cultivation? — ^Yes. 

62223. Is there any shifting cultivation in reserved forests? — Yes, there 
is, but it is regulated. 

62224, Does it do any harm? — ^It does great harm. 

62225. In what way? — ^These tribes who practise this shifting cultivation 
cut down all the trees, except teak and in consequence they do great harm 
to the forests. 

62226. I was also thinking of the damage by erosion^ following the cutting 
out of the timber? — ^In certain districts, in iffie Kachin Hills, to a certain 
extent it is due to shifting cultivation and not to cutting timber. 

62227. I thought that cutting timber down was an essential part of 
shifting cultivation ? — ^I thought you meant cutting timber for trade 
purposes. 

62228. With reference to these two sources of damage, is it your view 
that some definite policy should be framed to meet the situation? — ^No, I 
do not think so. The areas of unclassed forest which suffer most from 
this practice have all been examined and Government has decided that they 
cannot be reserved because of the rights of user which will be involved. 
If they could be all reserved, reservation would be the best policy to adopt. 

62229. No control is possible without reservation? — ^No control is possible 
without reservation, speaking very broadly. We do, as a matter of fact. 


* Not re-printed. 



cuutroi them in certain ways. We i)rohibit firewood being cut m some 
areas for the use of Flotilla steaniei-s or for the railway but we cannot 
control the local population’s own use ot these things. 

62230, You have the situation summed up in two sentences here. This 
memorandum says : “ The accessible areas of those unolassed forests have 

boon largely depleted of useful growth and are steadily deteriorating under 
uncontrolled grazing and wasteful use. ” Then the menioranduiii goes on 
to point out the immense importance of these to the rural population. On 
page 166 you hnd this sentence: “The geneial advance m prosperity is 
gradually relegating the bulk of the^ forests to the hills, and the plains will 
soon be devoid of useful forest outside the limited aieas of roseived forest 
that have been taken up. ” Is that, in your view, a situation which 
does not merit particular steps being taken to meet the danger? — ^If we 
could frame a policy to meet the danger it would be an excellent thing, 
but our efforts in the past have met with a very great lack of success. 

62231. I understand the matter is not merely a question of depriving 
the cultivator ot something which he requires m order that timber may 
be got out of the forests. It is a question of trying to better the steadily 
deteriorating situation which, in a measurable time, will me^^n that the 
rural population will not have available wood, canes, bamboos and so on, 
upon which they depend entirely foi their immediate requirements? — ^That 
is quite true^ they will not have it in uuclassed forests but they will have 
ample supplies from reserved forests. 

62232. That brings us to the question of the disposition of the reserved 
areas in relation to the rural population. If a group of cultivators live 
more than a cei*tain distance from the reserved forest, the produce of that 
forest IS not of much use to them? — ^It is entirely a question of transport. 

62233. Is it your view that a considerable part of the rural population 
of Buima stands in danger, to-day, of finding itself, in the measurable 
future, lacking in these essential forest products? — ^Yes, that is so. 

62234. Is that, from the agricultural point of view, a very serious 
situation in your opinion P — ^No, not very serious, 

62236. Why not? — Because they manage to get on without them. We 
could not supply them. They live for the most part in the dry zones and 
we have attempted to make plantations on the stony hills in the Pakkokku 
and Myingyan districts, where no fewer than fifty-six reserves have been 
made, and they are all run at a heavy financial loss. Why should we 
spend money to benefit a few straggling villages that happen to be in tho 
neighbourhood of those reserves? We make those reserves in the teeth 
of very great opposition from these neighbouring villages. 

62236. I do not quite understand your rhetorical question as to spending 
money for the benefit of straggling villages? — ^Instead of attempting to 
make these plantations on these barren areas near villages in the dry zone, 
we should rather make plantations of teak or other valuable species in 
places suitable for such plantations. We are very limited in the matter 
of money and establishment for making plantations, so that we can only 
plant some 5,000 acres a year. We cannot afford to waste our money and 
establishment in making plantations on these dry barren areas for the 
benefit of a few villagers who are extremely poor and cannot even afford 
to pay for the produce of the plantations. Such plantations can never be 
a financial success. 

62237. But is it the aim and object of your department to make money 
or to serve the public? — ^Th© policy is, I take it, to make revenue and as 
far as possible to serve the public as well. 

62238. And where these two interests are incompatible? — ^We serve the 

public. 

62239. Sir Thonias Middleton: What is the character of the vegetation 
in your undassed forest land? Is it mostly grass? — ^It varies vory greatly. 
In Tenasserim it is dense evergreen forest j in the dry zone it is the driest 
scrub jungle you could imagine, and there is every kind of forest in 
between these two limits. 

Mr. S. F. HoDwoodl 
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62240. "Wliat is the reason for leaving it as unclassed forest in Tenas- 
serim? Was it not profitable to make it into a reserved forest P — ^That 
area has only just been surveyed; it will, within the next ten or fifteen 
years, all be explored and proposed as reserved forest. 

62241. It is a potential source of additional teak land? — Not teak; there 
IS no teak. It is evergreen forest. It is a potential reserved forest but 
not of teak. 

62242. What are the evergreens that flourish , down there? — ^Mostly 
diptero carps, 

62243. And if these forests were cleared, would the climate be suitable 
for teak? — ^No teak grows in the Tenasserim Division or the Mergul 
Division. 

62244. What are the limits of teak cultivation in Burma? — ^It does not 
grow well over about 2,800 feet. 

62245. Outside the teak limit what are your main timber trees in 
Burma? — Oaks and chestnuts, but we do not use them much as timber 

62246. Have you any coniferous forests? — ^Yes, they are mostly in the 
Shan States. 

62247. Are these coming into use? — No, they are of very little value. 

62248. What conifers are there? — Pinus Khasya. 

62249. That is the same as is found in Shillong? — do not know. 

62260. You have already told us that your efforts to provide fuel 
reserves for people who do not want them have not been very successful? 
— ^No, the result has been disastrous. Large numbers have already been 
disforested. 

62251. Were those enclosures for natural regeneration or did yon plant 
thorn .5* — ^We did planting. We attempted to plant large areas, but it was 
a hopeless failure. Government have now ruled that no reservation is to 
be made that is not in accordance with the wishes of the population. 

62252. Mr. Beynolds : Reservation for local supplies ? — ^Yes. 

62253. Sir Thomas Middleton • From the figures you have given us it 
would appear that about ten per cent of the cattle in Burma are making 
use of your forest grazing? — Yes, and there is an increasing nnmber of 
cattle which graze in our reserves illicitly. 

62254. Where are these grazing reserves situated? Are they widely 
scattered — ^I think they are scattered over the whole of Burma. I should 
think there is hardly a reserve which has not go? some rights to grazing 
in it. 

62255. I understand that, in quite a large proportion of your reserved 
forests, you do not admit grazing of any sort? — ^That is true. 

62256. You have got roughly about eighteen million acres of reserved 
forest and grazing is pennitted only in about 4,500,000 acres? — ^21,000 
square miles are closed to all animals for the whole year, 

62267. My question related to the open reserved forests? — These open 
reserved forests available for grazing will be found all over Burma. 

62258. Do the unclassed foi'ests offer good grazing as a rule? — Fairly 
good, I should say. 

62269. What about the evergreen tracts? — ^The population is extremely 
small. 

62260. And the dry tracts to which yon refen*ed P— The population is 
large. 

62261. What about the supply of grazing in your undassed forests in 
the dry areas?— These areas are populated by large numbers of cattle 
belonging to natives of India. The natives of India come into this Province 
in inereasin^y large numbers and they keep a lot of wretdied, miserable 
and half-starved cattle, 
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62262. That is from South India I suppose? — ^No, I think they come 
mostly from Northern India. 

62263. Do any Nepali herdsmen find their way here? — ^Yes, we have 
them at Mogote and round May my o. They came from the Gurkha regiment 
which was stationed at Maymyo, after obtaining their discharge. The 
keeping of half-starved cattle is a great menace and a curse in Burma. 
It is a question more for the Veterinary and the Public Works Department 
than for the Forest Department. These miserable cattle undoubtedly 
spread disease and have become a frightful nuisance along the roads. These 
people seem to keep them from choice all along the roads and if you 
attempt to motor from, say, Rangoon to Prome, you will find these 
miserable-looking cattle the whole way. I do not know what they keep 
these cattle for. 

62264. In Assam the Nepali herdsman keeps a fairly good class of 
animal? — ^These are not Nepalis. The Burman is a peculiar man; the 
people in fact are pastoral, but they make no use of milk themselves. They 
do not milk their cattle or make butter or cheese, and they are most 
exceptional in that way. 

62265. Mr, Calvert : Coming up to Rangoon the other day we found a 
large amount of silt going down the river, which suggests soil erosion. 
Would you say that soil erosion is being increased in Burma owing to the 
destruction of forests? — ^No, I would not say so. 

62266 You have told Sir Thomas Middleton that your forests are fairly 
well scattered throughout the length and breadth of Burma? — ^Yes. 


62267. And therefore labour is employed throughout the country P — Yes. 

62268. Is that labour local village labour, or immigrant labour? — ^It is 
local village labour. The ordinary Burman may perhaps best be described 
as a husbandman owning a yoke or two of cattle and when he is not 
occupied in growing his rice crop, he is very glad to take up work in the 
forests. In fact almost the whole of the outturn of our forests is worked 
out by agriculturists. 

62269. Is^ all your expenditure, which I see is about eighty-nine lakhs, 
distributed in wages? — do not know what you are quoting from. If that 
is correct, the whole of it goes in wages. 


62270. Has the Dehra Dun Research Institute proved of value to you? 
—Undoubtedly. 

62271. Apart from their work on diseases, is their work likely to result 
in profitable use being found for forest products which have at present 
practically no market? — Undoubtedly. 

62272. Do you think that the research work at Dehra Dun will tend 
to increase the opportunities you can point out for local labour?— -I hope so. 

^ 62273. Dr. ISyder : Is there a lot of bats’ guano in your forests? — Yes 

in the Tenasserim Circle. ' 

62274. Do you give facilities for extracting it? — We sell the right to 
collect it; we sell it by auction, as a rule, on a three years’ lease. 

62276. It is extracted?— Yes; it is a valuable product wbioh is found 
throughout the Tenasserim Circle. 


62276. Is any teak planting done by the department?— It is done ivith 
the aid of the agnoulturists. They grow their crops, and they plant teak 
They are given payment for planting at so much per hnndred trees: and 
thov do not pay capitation-tax for the years they are engaged in plantation 


62^7. Mr. BeynoMs : Speaking of the more occupied parts of Burma 
districts like Arakan and Tenasserim, would it 
t^t reservation has been pushed to its practicable limits? 
—That 18 practically true with regard to the Hlaing Cirde. 

-?! r”” * f^°,***^ ddiherate policy of the Local Oovemment to 
leave a smaH strip of unclassed forest between the edge of cultivation and 
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the edge ot the re.yei*A es ? — In many it in not a small strip j it is a 

very large strij) extending over miles, 

62279. But it has been the policy to leave a strip? — ^Yes. 

62280. Would any attempt to reserve this strip be bitterly opposed j in 
your opinion? — It would be most bitterly opposed. 

62281. Have not the attempts to reserve tliese strips in many cases been 
abandoned as a result of Opposition? — ^Tliat is true. 

62282. If these strips were reserved now, do you think that they could 
be policed by the Forest Department without prohibitive cost~No; certainly 
not, we would require very heavy^ police expendituie 

62283. You stated, in answer to certain questions, that the forests were 
scattered pretty generally all over Burma. I suggest that the scattered 
blocks are not small blocks, but pretty big blocks? — ^That is true. 

62284. They arc not in small isolated patclies, but in big blocks? — They 
are in big blocks. 

62285. So that for grazing and for extinction by the villagers, it is the 
fringes only that aie touched; they do not get deep into the blocks? — ^Yes, 
except for villages lying within the blocks. 

62286. A village five miles from the forest will only touch, for extraction, 
the fringes generally? — Generally speaking, that is so. 

62287. Taking the cultivated paiiis of Lower Burma, such as Prome, 
Henzada and Tharrawaddy, plantations which are fifteen or twenty miles 
away from the reseiwed forests are, practically speaking, of no advantage 
to these villages as regards extraction of forest produce? — ^That is so. 

62288. They have to rely on purchasing these things through the ordinary 
means of trade; and these are extracted by villages near the forests for 
the purposes of trade? — ^Yes. 

62289. This is fairly true of a great paii} of Burma? — ^Yes. 

62290. The Local Government are prepared, I understand, to take up 
reservation of areas near a village for the local peoiile of that village on 
certain conditions? — ^Yes. 

62291. Provided the villagers agree to it? — ^Yes; the villagers must come 
forward; the Forest Department must follow, not lead, in a case of that 
kind, 

62292. And they would have to pay something for the produce which 
you wish to put in. the reserve? — ^Yes, they would, 

62298. The tenn ‘‘ unclassed forests ” is extremely vague, is it not? — 
Yes; very vague, 

62294. It may very well be that no more than a third of the area classed 
as unclassed forests is covered with forest, and the rest is scrub jungles and 
nothing more? — Yes; possibly a little more than a third. 

62295. Has any enquiry been made with the idea of reclassifying 
them? — Yes, in certain districts. 

62296. The Baja of Parlahimedi : What is the annual allotment you 
receive tor forest development?— I could not give it to you, 

62297. Approximately? — Our revenue is over two crores, and our 
expenditure is about eighty-three lakhs. 

62298. You i*eceive a very substantial amount for development? — ^We 
receive more than we can spend; we have no complaints on that account. 

62299. May I know what the species are on which you concentrate for 
development? — ^Teak, pijinJcadOj pad^uh, vnoyin, chiefly tlie«e. 

62300 To develop these, what are the methods you adopt to enlist 
labour?— In the past where we had any major works on hand, such as 
road work (for which the Burman has a dislike), we had immigrant labour ; 
init ordinarily we get local labour. There is no special method. 

62301. Is it on daily wa^es? — ^Yes; they get twelve annas 

per day. 
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62302. That is for men?— Yes. 

62303. And tor women ?— There are no women working in forests of 
Burma. 

62304. For clearing lines? — Noj we do not make nse of women’s work. 

62305. You wish to have continuous supply of labour; do you give them 
any concession to cultivate open areas in the forests? — ^Yes. In many divisions 
we have villages which fall under three heads ; laboui villages are the 
ones to which you refer; they comprise some 150 villages or so. 

62306. Something like what they do in the Central Provinces; there they 
call them forest villages? — ^Yes. 

62307. What rent do you collect from the cultivators for cultivation? 
— For cultivation inside the forests, we collect the same rate ^ as prevails 
for the same dass of land outside the forest; that rate is laid down by 
the civil anthorities; it varies, of course, enomously. 

62308. No concession is given to them, I suppose? — ^Yes; the cutters 
have to plant our trees and they do not pay their thathameda for period 
of three years (thathameda is the capitation tax); that is about the only 
concession they have We find little difficulty m getting these peoiile to 
come into the villages; they look on it as a privilege, without any special 
concession, 

62309. Are yon satisfied with the available arrangements for making Ube 
of the forest produce P — am. 

62310. Do you think they have been tapped to the full for revenue 
purposes? — Most ceitainly not. If we were to lay railways and work them 
more commercially we could extract a larger quantity of timber. 

% 

62311. With better roads there will he better facilities for marketing? 
— That is true; it is a question of transport. But the country is mostly 
extremely difficult, and it would not pay to lay roads and railways with 
the prevailing prices for timber. 

62312. You say in the very beginning of your written evidence: I 

am of opinion that forest lands as such are at present being put to their 
fullest use for agricultural purposes ” P — ^That is true. 

62313. Does that mean that you allow the cultivators to get into the 
reserves and provide themselves with the required material for making 
their agricultural implements on concession terms? — ^No; I do not mean 
that. I mean that where land will yield more under cultivation than 
under forest crops, it is being put under cultivation. I am talking of 
land in reserved forests which is capable of permanent cultivation; and 
I say that such land has nearly all been placed under permanent 
cultivation. 

62314. For extraction of materials for hona-fide agricultural uses, are 
any concessions given to them? — ^They are allowed to extract from 
-unolassed forests free of any payment whatever. 

62315. Do you allow them to extract even superior varieties? — They are 
not allowed to take teak and certain reserved timber. They can extract 
all other trees for their hona-iide domestic and agricultural purposes. 

62316. 8ir James MacKenna : Are not the rights of villagers actually 
defined in the settlement of reserve forests? — ^They are. 

62317. Have you any views as to how these wandering herds of half- 
etai-ved cattle could be dealt with,? — have. These herds consist of very 
large numbers of animals. The owners of them do not even know how 
many they have got themselves, and if a tiger kills a few they do not miss 
them. I would choose a suitable proportion of which the herd might 
consist, say, twelve animals, and I would allow them that number free 
or nearly free. Above that, I would charge them very heavily, say, three 
TUpeas per head per month. 

^318. Would that not be discriminating taxation as against natives of 
India P You would exempt large herds of lona-fide agricultural cattle?— 
THese people are not agriculturists. They are men ^ho come over here 
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and keep very large numbers of cattle. They graze them, if tliey can, m 
the forest reseive, and they pay no taxes whatever to the Bunna Govern- 
ment; that is my point. 

62319. Professor Gangulec : How aie your subordinate officials trained? 

— ^We have a large forest school at Pyinmana in Upper Burma. There we 
train two classes of students. The Provincial Service men are trained at 
the Bangoon University. 

62320. Sir James MacKenna : There is a Faculty of Forests in the 
University ? — ^Yes. 

62321. Professor Gangnlee : In the school which you mention, what is 
the qualification for entrance.? — ^There is no entrance qualification to the 
lower classes at all, except that the man must be a permanent forest 
official. He must be drawing (I speak from memory) thirty-five rupees 
a month or more. 

62322. He enters the school during the term of his sei-vice? — ^During 
his permanent service; he is selected by the Divisional Forest Officer for 
deputation to the school. 

62323. How many of the superior officers aie trained at Dehra Dun 
College? — None are trained there now. They are trained at the Rangoon 
University now. 

62324. You do not recruit even for your Superior Forest Service any 
man from the Dehra Dun Institute?— Not now. They are either trained 
at Oxford for the Superior Service, or they are trained at the Rangoon 
University for the Provincial Service, or for the Subordinate Service in 
the school at Pyinmana No Burmese forest officials of any kind are now 
trained at Dehra Dun. 

62325. What service does the Institute at Dehra Dun render to you? — 
It is a scientific service. Foi example, we have m our depot here, a very 
complicated kiln for drying timber. We obtain our advice from Dehra 
Dun, The specialists from Dehra Dun came over heie to show us how to 
work the kiln. Frequently we have visits from the Dehra Dun Botanist 
and other specialists. We collect botanical specimens and have them 
identified at Dehra Dun. 

62326. Is any research in forest products or forest problems being 
carried on here? — ^Yes. 

62327. Have you a research station m tho Province? — Tvould not call 
it that, but we do tackle small problems. For exauipie, chauhaoogta oil, 
which is very useful in leprosy, is being gone into. W'^e coliected last year 
135 specimens, and we had the oils analysed tliiough tho kindness oi 
Professor Peacock at the University here. I would not call it a research 
institute, oi give it a name like that. 

62328. Ill answer to Question 19 (e), you say “I do not consider that 
there is any opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood of 
villages. ” What are the difficulties there? Is there no area available? — 
In order to afforest anything, you must have some kind of tenure of the 
land; otherwise, when you have grown your crop, anybody, under the 
present rules, can come along and cut it down. So, that implies 
reservation. If you attempt to make a reserve in the neighbourhood of 
these villages in order to carry out this afforestation, you will find immense 
opposition from every villager. It means taking away part of his grazing 
land or part of the land from which he derives his minor forest products. 

62329. That is the chief difficulty? — ^I would not say that. The land often 
does not lend itself to growing anything. The areas are often barren stony 
hills and the crop would be of very small value when you had grown it, 

62330 Is there any land in Burma which would lend itself to afforesta- 
tion and which is not already reserved ?— Yes, there are considerable areas, 
but 'they are gradually being reserved under the policy of Government 

62331 In the note * that was given to us by the Government, Mr. Watson 
tells us:' “The ideal position would be to have portions of the communal 
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lands set aside for the pioduction of forest crops and managed by co-opera- 
tion undei' State supervision.” Is anything being done to realise this 
ideal? — do not think that anything is being done in that line. 


62332. Do you think that Government should direct its attention towards 
that ideal?— I do not think you could possibly get any further, wrth su^ 
intense opposition from the villagers We have had attempts in Hen^da 
to carry it out. We planted up large areas in Honzada, but they cut them 
down. 

62333. It may be an ideal, but it is not practicable ?— It would be, with 
the co-operation of the villagers; but, the villager being what he is, it is 
not practicable. 

62334. What steps are being taken to win the co-operatioii of the villagers ? 
— ^I do not think any. 

62335. Are the transport facilities in the foiest aieas satisfactory? — ^The 
transport facilities aro improving every year. The Burma Railways have 
a very large programme, and they are increasing the length of the lines 
evei-y year, 

62336. That is with reference to railways. What about forest roads? — 
ITorest roads are made every year. 

62337. Is the expenditure met from the Forest budget, or from the 
Public Works Department budget? — ^From both. The Forest budget also 
provides for the extension and repair of roads. 

62338. Is any deliberate or wilful damage done by the cultivators living 
near the lorest tract? — ^None; we are on friendly terms with them. They 
make their money out of us, and we keep in their good books, too. 


62339. Mr. Kamat : Are there any industries of a manufacturing dbiaracter, 
apart from forest products, which you are developing? — ^There are large 
numbers of industries. 


62340. Are they of a manufacturing character? — Some of them are some- 
what of a manufacturing character, especially the saw mills whicli convert 
timber into planks. 

62341. Are tlieie any others? — Yes, especially with legaid to minor forest 
produce. Outch and lac aie made m very large quantities, but they are not 
Anished products. 

62342. What use aie jou making of your bamboo.? — ^W© sell very large 
numbers of bamboos yearly. Almost eveiy Burmese house in the districts 
is made of bamboo. Frequently the roof is made of bamboo. The Burman 
uses bamboo from the cradle to the grave. 

62343. No other finished product is made out of bamboo? — ^Mats aie made 
out of it. Immense numbers of bamboo mats are made use of for the walls 
of houses and for sleeping on. 

62344. Is no paper manufactui*ed out of it? — ^There is no pulp manufac- 
ture in Burma at present. We have had books made out of bamboo paper 
as samples, in order to induce people to come along and take up bamboo 
pulp propositions, 1 undei stand, however, that unless you can imt your 
pulp at your port at £7 10s. a ton, you cannot make a profit. 

62345. You refer to some o6^cors of your Forest Seiwice being sent to 
Oxford?— They are trained at Oxford. Some of them are trained at Oxford 
before they come here. 


62346. Is there no system of sending out some of your men, already in 
the service, for any such training?— It is very exceptional. Some Burmans 
have been scut, during the last three or four years, to take an additional 
training at Oxford, but it is rather exceptional. 

62347. There is a remark in your memorandum which I should like you 
^plain and expand, if possible. It is stated that any increase in the 
fodder supply is the duty of the Agricultural Department. What, exactly, 
do you mean by that? — ^We grow timber mainly; we do not grow grass. 
The forests are resevvo forests, they are not grazing grounds. 


no system, in this Province, of pi:essing or baling the 

grass and sculling it by auction ?— There is no such system at all. ^ The 
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Biirmau does iioO cut grass, he tui'us his buffaloes aud cows into the I'orest 
to eat it. He does not cut it and bale it and cany it to his house. He l|}.its 
his paddy straw, and the cattle eat the straw, but not the cut grass as a 
lule. 

62349. In other Provinces, grass for fodder is pressed, baled, and tiaus- 
ported by the Forest Department to yei-5^ long distances for the uso of the 
agriculturist? — Yes, but tho Burman does not go in for iniinense heixls of 
cattle like they have in India. He has a few veiy well kept and well looked 
after cows and buffaloes, and in consequence he is able to feed them better 
than if ho kept a very large number. 

6'2o50. U Ba Clio : The streams coming down i'lom the hills into the Irra- 
waddy and Sittang rivers were used by the cultivators for their lands. They 
had Wcitei from the streams for the crop” especially paddy, both in tho 
beginning and late in the season. These streams are now being used for 
floating teak logs? — ^Yes. 

62351. Naturally, it will bo detrimental to the iiuoiesL of tlio cultivator 
to utilise them for floating the timbei ? — o 

62352. Do you not think that the cultivators suffer lor want of water? — 

I do not agree at ail. In the Myitmaka Extraction Division, through the 
activities ot the Forest Department, enormous areas are reclaimed every 
year and given over to the cultivator. I think the cultivator benefits im- 
mensely by the activities of the Forest Department in training these streams. 

62353. There are many streams that are being used by the cultivators 
for watering their own lands? — ^Yes. 

62354. They may be numbered by hundieds? — ^Yes>. 

623S5. In every case where the channel is used for drifting down the logs 
the cultivator cannot use it for irrigation? — ^I have never heard of such a 
thing m my life. For instance, the mam streams in the Minbu which irri- 
gate the whole of the Minbu Division, are used for floating logs and have 
been tor time immemorial, but they are the mam irrigation stveams of the 
district and they irrigate thousands of acres. 

62356. I am talking about the streams that enter into the river Sittang? 
— ^Will you kindly tell me m what district that is. 

62367, The cultivators get the water by putting tomjporary hunds across 
the streams for irrigation purposes? — Yes. 

62358. If you use these streams for floating down logs, the temporai-y 
hunds set up by the cultivators will all be taken away? — ^This is something 
entirely new; I have never received any complaints of that kind. Could you 
kindly tell me what district it is? 

62359. In Toungoo district there are veiy seriouo difflcultiec ? — ^I held 
charge of Toungoo Division for over a year and I never heard a word 
about it; never received a single complaint on that score. 

62360. You heard about the Flood Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Council? — ^Yes. 

62361. Many cultivators came forward and gave evidence, before the Flood 
Enquiry Committee, against the big timber firms monopolising the use of 
the streams which were formerly used by the cultivators for the irrigation 
of their own lands. Have you hoard of that? — ^No, I am extremely surprised 
to hear that there have been any complaints on that score. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Captain S. E. EIPPON, M.E.C.V.S., I.V.S., Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Burma, in charge of South- 
eastern and South-western Circles, Rangoon. 


Replies to the Qiiestioniiaire. 

Question 15.— Veteeinary.— ( ft) The Civil Veterinary Depai-tment 
should be independent. 

(b) (i) District councils are responsible for the maintenance of dis- 
pensaries, i.e.j purchase oi drugs and instruments, and for the rent of the 
building either m whole or in pait. 

The assistant in charge is» paid out of provincial funds. 

The system does not work well, because district councils aie averse 
to going to any expense in order to effect improvements, mainly because 
the municipalities lefuse to bear part of the cost. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) Yes. 

(c) (i) Taking one exam 3 )lo, vis., Prome. As the average daily number 
of animals treated at this dispensary last year is less than two, I should 
say that agriculturists do not always make full use of dispensaries. 

Two things would tend to remedy this, viz. — 

(ft) Greater enlightenment of the agriculturist regarding Western 
methods of treatment. 

(b) Better equipped dispensaries in charge of more hi^ly trained 
assistants. 

{%i) No. 

(d) The obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases aro 
as follows: — 

(1) Shortage of staff. 

(2) Late submission by headmen of outbreak reports. 

(3) Headmen ^ being either ignoranb of the Cattle Disease Buies, 
or neglecting to carry them out. 

(4) Disuidmation on pait of many cattle owners to have their 
cattle inoculated. 

(5) Befusal of Deputy Commissioners to close down ceitam catt'e 
routes from neighbouring countries, until disease is actually introduced. 

(6) Lack of police patrols to prevent smuggling of cattle along 
routes which are closed when disease has broken out. 

1 approve of legislation in connection with the matters mentioned 
in the question and can suggest no other means of effecting a sudden 
noticeable improvement so far as those matters are concerned. 

(e) Occasionally. 

(/) No fee is charged for preventive inoculation, except where 
municipalities or wealthy private owners are concerned. 

The obstacles in the way of popularising preventive inoculation 
include — 


(a) apathy, and in some cases antipathy, of the people; 

(b) the fact that by the serum alone” method cattle only receive 

temporary immunity ; 

(c) the occurrence of a small percentage of deaths after inocula- 

tion, with no compensation given, the people not being 
sufficiently well educated to understand the incubation 
period of rinderpest; 


(d) during the ploughing season the people often cannot spare the 
/ X r'. necessaiy arrangements for inoculation. 

. (g) Oertamly, further facilities for research into animal disease are 


• setting up of provincial veterinary 

institutions. ^ 


research 



Not having seen the Muktesar Institute or knowing its present 
facilities, I am unable to express an opinion as to whether it also should 
be extended. 

(k) I recommend that special investigations should be conducted by 
research officers in the Provinces as well as by officers of tho Muktesar 
Institute. 

(i) I do' recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary Officer 
with the Grovernment of India. 

Such an appointment is necessary in order to co-oidinate the work 
of Provincial Governments in the control of contagious disease. This 
officer would also tour the Provinces, get to know the capacities of 
individual officers of the Veterinary Department and hence be able to 
advise the Government of India as to the suitability of these officers for 
various duties and appointments. 

It would also release the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India from duties which ho is obviously unfitted and incompetent to carry 
out without reference to professional veterinary opinion. 

Moreover, I consider that if the Veterinaiw Department is left under 
the control of the Agricultural Adviser, the Agricultural and Veterinary 
Departments being so to speak amalgamated, tliere would be a risk c5f 
matters concerning the subordinated department not i-eceiving sufficient 
attention. As a slight indication of this tendency I may mention that 
in an article on “Pi ogress in India”, written by the Agricultural Adviser, 
which appeared in the Daily Telegravh of April 3rd, 1927, although the 
subject of cattle-breeding was touched upon, no mention whatsoever was 
made of the Voterinai'y Department. 


Oral Evidence. 

62362. The Chairman. Captain Hippon, you are Superintendent of the 
Civil Veterinai-y Department in Burma in charge of the South-eastern 
and South-western Circles, Rangoon P — ^And in charge of the Veterinary 
School. 

62363. I think at the moment the Veterinary Department in Burma 
is subordinate to the Agricultural Department, is it not? — That is so. 

62364. Do you think that is a good plan? — ^No, I would rather see 
it independent. 

62365. Do you know what tho policy of Goveriiiiient is in this matter? — 
I believe it is only a temporary arrangement that we should be under the 
Agricultural Department. 

62366. In answer to Question 15 (b) (?), you give it as your o^iinion 
that the present administration by district councils, of veterinary dispen- 
saries in the districts ’is not working satisfactorily. Have yon any 
alternative to suggest? — The alternative seems to be that it should be 
provincialised. 

62367. To take power and responsibility away from the district boards 
and band it back to the Province; is that it.° — ^Tes. 

62368. Do you see any political difficulties attaching to that suggestion® 
— ^I do not at the moment 

62369. I am not quite sure of my construction of the last sentence of 
your answer to Question 15 (d). How is legislation, if that is your meaning, 

t oing to effect a sudden noticeable improvement in the matters you ai*e 
ealing with there? Do you mean you think legislation would bring about 
improvement? — We have legislation in Burma now; we have the Cattle 
Disease Buies, 1914. I meant that I approved of those, with cei-tain 
modifications which are now under discussion. 

62370. You cannot suggest anything further? — No, nothing fui*thor. 
62371. For these rules to be effective, policing on an important scale is 
essential; is that so? — ^I think so. 

62372. Is that where the system is weak at the moment? — Yes, in my 
opinion. 

62373. Have you used the ^ serum-simultaneous method of inoculation 
against rinderpest in this Province? — PersonaUy, no. 

62374. Has it been used in the Province? — I believe it was used some 
years ago by the former Superintendent in charge, 
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C2375. Plave you your own vjow'b as to wlietlier it would be a sound niovo 
to open a station for the manufacture ol sera iii Burma? — I see no objection 
to our maintaining a station if the funds were forthcoming. 

62376. That is the difEculty, of course; it is a question of expense? — I 
think it would be very expensive; I do not know what the expense would 
be. 

62377. It means a complete outfit for manufacturing a relatively small 
quantity P — ^Yes. 

62378. In answer to Question 15 (g), you say you are in favour of the 
setting up of provincial veteiinaij^ research institutions? — ^Yes, I am. 

62379. Probably, not hai ing soon Muktesar, you do not wish to express 
any view about it; is tha.t so? — ^1 have never been to Muktesar, and do not 
wish to express any view about that institute. 

62380. Do you think that, on general grounds, the maintenance of a 
central lesearch station is a sound policy? — ^Yes, I think so. 

62381. And, of course, as a policy, it is not at all_ repugnant to the 
setting up of efiPective research institutions in each Province? — ^No. 

62382. Is your department responsible for improving the breeds of 
cattle?— No, that has nc^ been handed over to the Agricultural Department 
entirely. 

62383. I think horse-breeding has been transfenrod to the Military Police? 
— ^That is so. 

62384. Do you take an active interest in that? — ^No 

62386. I mean a personal interest?— Not out here; I have not had the 
tune nor the opportunity to devote myself to it. 

62386. To turn to education: you are about to occupy a new veterinary 
college which is to replace the old veterinary school at Insein; is that so? — 
Yes- 

02387. With a three years’ course and a High School Pinal as the standard 
of admission? — Or tenth standard vernacular or Anglo-vernacular if the 
others cannot be obtained. 

62388. Are you satisfied with those entrance qualifications? — ^Yes, with 
the future qualifications, not with the present. 

62389. The ultimate objective is the recruiting and training of the 
Superior Provincial Veterinary Service? — Yes. 

62390. Have you formed any view as to how far away, from that consum- 
mation you are at this moment? — ^It is very difficult to form any very 
defi.nite idea. 


62391. It must take time? — It must take a very long time, I think. 
62392. Inside ten years? — ^I shoald say certainly not. 

62393. Have you seen much of Bumiese veterinaiy officers trained in 
Europe — ^I have not seen any. 

62394. Are there many such in the Province?— There are none at the 
moment; there arc two vStafce scholai’s at Home now undergoing a course of 
training. 


62396. So that, iu the meantime, training, so far as higher branches ko 
— YeT Burmese side of the service, is in its elementary stage? 

inethod?-We have done one or two bv 
moodi^s method this present year ; the instrument was sent down to 
® ‘Agricultural farm at Mudon and the resXwas 

SFaS ^®re done; they were two or 

on Fridwu, the ith Novem- 
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Capt. S. B. BIPPOW. 

Further Oral Evidence* 

62400. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are you in charge of the school at Inseinp 
— ^Yes. 

62401. Has the course at that school recently been reorganised? — ^A new 
syllabus has been drawn up. It has not yet received the sanction of the 
Government. So far as I know, it has not yet been nut up to Government; 
it has been put up to the head of the department; I drafted a revised course 
very recently. 

62402. Does that course cover a three years’ curriculum? — ^Yes. 

62403. Have you got a copy of the syllabus? — ^I expect there is a copy in 
the office of the head of the department. I have no copy in mine. 

62404. We can apply to him, I think your course is for the training of 
the Veterinary Assistant only? — ^That is so. 

62405. And an Inspector would be expected to have taken a longer 
course in one of the Indian colleges? — ^Not all the Inspectors. Some of 
them are merely promoted, in the ordinary course of events, from the 
district staff. 

62406. In what respect does your course differ from the course in Indian 
colleges? I am aware of the fact that the entrance qualification is lower? — 
Tip to the present it has been the seventh standard vernacular. We have 
not admitt^ any High School Final boys yet. That has only just received 
the sanction of Government. The first batch has not yet been admitted. 

62407. All the training has been in the vernacular? — ^It has all been in 
the vernacular. 

62408. Is there any proposal under consideration that the training should 
be in English? — ^It is proposed to make it English if it is possible, if we 
can get English-speaking students. Then the lectures will be in English, 
If we cannot do that we shall have to fall back upon the vernacular again. 

62409. You are following the course of development that took place in 
the Punjab Veterinary College ,P — We want to run it on somewhat similar 
lines, if possible. 

62410. At what college did you study yourself ?— The Royal Veterinary 
College in London. 

62411. There the normal course is four years? — ^Yes. 

62412. A good many take a five-year course? — A certain percentage do. 

62413. I am not referring to those who failed to pass. I am referring 
to those who study an extra year for post-graduate work ? — X certain 
number take the B.Sc. That usually entails another extra year’s study. 
A brilliant ‘man can do it all in four years, bqt that requires a briEiant 
pian. 
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62414. Have you moved about Burma mucli since you came here?— For 
tile first eighteen months -I was in Rangoon all the time. Since the begin- 
ning of 1926 I have been able to tour a certain amount in Lower ^urma. 
My circle conaprises the whole of Lower Burma and the Arakan sub-ciicle 
in addition. I have toured in this area a good deal. 

62415. Do the cattle in Lower Burma come mainly from Tipper Burma? — 
The breeding centres are in the dry zone. 

62416. Have you recognised any definite tjTpes of breeds of cattle as 
coming from Upper Burma?— ^The Burmese bullock is a definite type in 
itself. 

62417. In a large herd, could you pick out Burmese bullocks? Is the 
type sufficiently defined? — Yes. 

62418. One witness told us that a large number of Indian cattle get into 
the forest areas in certain parts of Burma? Have you seen any of the.se 
cattle? — have seen large herds of Indian cattle roaming along the road- 
side on my tours. 

62419. 1 am now thinking of conditions in Middle Burma? — ^No; I have 
not toured in those parts. . i • c 

62420. What I wanted was to get some information as to the origin or 
these Indian cattle that reach Burma? — could not tell you that. 

62421. Mr. Calvert: Evidence has been sent in to us about an experiment, 
in Bangoon, of cross-breeding local catUe with English pedigree bulls? 
Do you Know what finally happened to that? — do not think it took place 
in my time. 

62422. Other evidence has been sent in to the effect that your Veterinary 
Assistants are paid staiwation wages. Would you like to comment on that 
at all? — ^The initial pay for some years has been foi*ty rupees per month. 
I do not consider that they are adequately paid. 

62428. Is that point being taken up? — ^Yes, the pay 'has recently been 
revised. The existing incumbents now stait on a scale of pay of fifty rupees 
a month. The initial pay for th§ High School Final men will be eighty 
rupees in future. 

62424. A rather .sweeping charge has been made against some of the 
veterinary staff, which you might like to tell us about. It is that Veterinary 
Assistants make false reports about their touring and that they demand 
money for serum inoculation? — 'Certain cases of false touring expense state- 
ments have been brought to my notice, but I have not come across any case^ 
where serum has been charged for. 

62425. Dr. Kyder: Has any work been done on the diseases of elephants? 
— No research work has been done by the Veterinary Department on any 
scale Up to the present. 

62426. You are investigating this matter? — ^No investigation is taking 
place, up to the present moment, on elephant diseases. 

62427. What kind of animal do they chiefly use for the trans-frontier 
trade between Siam, Indo-China and China? — believe that in the north 
it is largely ponies and mules but down here on the south-eastern frontier, 
as far as 1 know, it is cattle principally. 

62428. What about the cattle? — ^They are Siamese cattle. 

62429. You have not got any pack animals of your own in Burma? — Very 
few. 

62430. Mr. Beynolde: In these herCts of Indian-owned cattle which you 
have seen along the roadside, there are generally two or three bulls to a 
large herd? — Yes. 

' :aese are aot Burma-bred hulls, I take it?— No, they are usually 

an Indian breed. 


62432. Are they imported?— Yes. 

V they ^ported by sea to Rangoon or do they come across the 

border? I do not know. There is a quarantine station in Rangoon. J 
presume, if they came by sea, they would be quarantined. 

62434. Y’ou do not know whether they come by sea or overland?— No 


Capt. S. R. Rippon] 
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62436. 1 have never seen any bnJlocks of any age in these herds. Do yon 
know what happens to the hTillocks? Are they sold for ploughing? — 1 do 
not know whether they are largely sold for ploughing. Most of the plough 
bullocks come from Tipper Burma. These herds largely consist of rather 
poor looking cows. 

62437. I was wondering what happened to tlie bullocks? — 1 expect a 
cei*tam number find their way to the butcher. 

62438. Are the cows imported cows or local cross-bred cows? — ^A cei-tain 
number are cross-bred, ceitainly, but 1 believe that many are imported. 

62439. Professor Gangulee: You told us that you send your students to 
the Calcutta Veterinary College for training. Do you give them stipends? 
— They receive a stipend at the College. 

62440. How^ many such students have you sent already? — my circles 
I have five Inspectors and two Deputy Supeiiiitendents who have received 
their training at Calcutta. There are a certain number in Upper Burma. 
That IS outside my chaige. 

62441. Do you send your students to any other place besides Calcutta? — 
So far as I know, they have all gone to Calcutta. 

62442. When you develop your Veterinary School into a college, do you 
intend to tram these men in your college? Is your standard high enough 
as that? — do not think they will be able to take up the Inspector's post 
straightaway. They will reach that promotion in the ordinary course 
of events. 

62443. If the training can be given, it will be given in the new college? 
— ^What we want to do is to tram a higher standard of Vetermary Assistant. 

62444. In the proposed Vetermary College, you are going to have labora- 
tories designed both for teaching and resear^-^ — ^Yes^ that is so. 

62446. How many officers at the present time are engaged in research?*- 
None. 

62446. When tlie laboratories will be equipped, you will have some officers 
engaged in research work? — Government have sanctioned the appointment 
of two research officers. I understand that one is arriving shortly. The 
other one I have no knowledge of. 

62447. Since the Agricultural Committee of 1925 reported, have you 
increased the number of veterinaiy dispensaries? — ^No. 

62448. With the passing of the Bural Self-Government Act of 1921 do 
you thmk that the administration of the vetermaiy dispensaries has become 
difficult? — We have only tour at the moment, not counting the Veterinary 
School at Insein with which a hospital is combined. There is room for 
extension but the difficulty appears to be that althoi^ many animals come 
from within municipal limits, most mimicipalities refuse to bear any of the 
cost of dispensaries. It falls upon the district councils. 

62449. At the present time, the control of the Veterinary dispensaries 
is m the hands of the district councils.*' — ^It is. 

62450. Is that system working satisfactorily? — Not very well because 
they cannot provide emough money to run them on proper lines. 

62451. It is not the fault of the admiuLstratiou. It is probably due to 
their not having enough money? — thmk so. 

62452. You told the Chairman that you want to i)rovincialise dispensaries? 
— ^Yes, to bring them entirely under the control of the Veterinary Depart-* 
ment. 

62453. If you do that^ how do you propose to educate local bodies, such 
as the district councils, in matters relating to vetermary work. You have 
given them some responsibilities and some power now, and you want to 
take those away? — 1 do not think that their responsibilities m connection 
with vetermary dispensaries are very great. That does not entail any 
control over contagious disease, or rather very little, if any. Just a few 
mmor injuries and diseases in the ordinary way are treated at the 
dispensaries. 

62454. So you propose to have the district councils interested in the 
veterinary dispensaries? — ^They ought to be interested in them. 

62455. At the present time, I understand the responsibilities of exercising 
control over them is vested in the district council? — It is. 
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62456. Do jou want to keep to that arrangement, or do you want to 
alter it? — As it does not seem to be working very satisfactorily I consider it 
should be taken away from their control at the present time. Later it 
might be given back. 

62457. What is the system followed in relation to the reporting of an 
outbreak of epidemic disease? — ^The report, in the first case, is made by the 
cattle-owner to the headman who sends it on to the Township Ofiicer. The 
Township 0£&cer informs the Deputy Commissioner through the Sub- 
Diyisional Officer, and at the same time he informs the Veterinary Assistant 
who is then supposed to go to the spot and investigate the outbreak. 


62458. Could you give us an idea of the actual time that elapses from 
the outbreak of a disease till the report reaches headquarters? — it varies 
considerably. Some cases are not reported for two or throe months after 
the outbreak has started. 

62459. Have you any proposal to make as to how this sj^steni of report- 
ing can be expedited? — ^No, the existing arrangements are, I tfiink, 
adequate if they were carried out. 

62460. They are not carried out properly? — ^Not in every case. 

62461. I think it was recommended by the Agricultural Committee of 
1925 that the actual breeding of cattle should be the concern of the 
Veterinary Department and the distribution of the breeds evolved should 
be the concern of the Agricultural Department. Do you agree with that 
proposition? — think, at the present tune, the Veterinary Department has 
quite enough to do in dealing with contagious diseases, and breeding itself 
might be left to the Agricultural Depai*tment. 

62462. So you do not agree with the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Committee? — ^With the present stafi, I do not think it could be done. 

62463. It '^has also been proposed by that Committee that a standing 
advisory committee, not exceeding five members, should be formed to advise 
Government in stock-breeding. Do you know it anything has been done in 
that direction? — So far as I am aware, nothmg has been done. 

62464. Is there any advisory committee to advise Government on 
veterinary questions ? — ^No. 

62465. Do you think that this entrance standard that you propose is 
satisfactory? — think it would be a great improvement on the present 
standard. 

^ 62466. Have you worked out the cost per head that would be involved 

in giving this veterinary education? — ^No, I have not worked it out. 

624^, U Ba <Jho: Could you give me the average attendance in your 
school in lusem for the last three years? — ^Abont twenty-three; we have now 
thirteen. We started the year with twenty but seven have left for various 
reasons. We have only h^ one class passed out since 1925. 


62468. Do you mean to say that the total of all the first, second and third 
year students comes to only thirteen? — ^There is only one class now and that 
is in the second year at the moment. 

62469'. Are the students vernacular or Anglo-vernacular boys?— The 
majority are vernacular; two or three are Anglo-vernacular. 

62470. So the instruction must necessarily be given in Burmese?— Yes. 

Have tesl^books on veterinaiT science for these boys, I take 
it? — There are no text-books in Burmese. ^ ’ 

teaming themP-The meami staff of the school 


pHSKSi wWoh is quite st^cient'' to^^abS^tbem* to 
intelUgen^ the vet^ary literature written in English. Therefore thev 
iwatog) their knowledge up to date and impart it in the vernacular to’^ 


, 62478. You yourseU do not do any teaching I take itP— I ocoasionallv 
give a lecture, but I W very little time to do so. I lisnal^devofe 
Saturday, vAiA is a holiday to this purpose but then I have to » out ^ 
tour for certam periods, and there is my own citde office work to do. 



624?4. For some time to come, you will have veniaoular boys ^coming 
to the school? — ^The present class has another year and six months to go. 
The next batch will probably be the High School Final batch. 

62476. But you ^Iso allow vernacular boys to come to the school f — ^Tbat 
is an alternative. 

62476. So, I say, it is quite possible that some vernacular boys will be 
eommg to the school for some time further? — Yes. 

62477. Are you making any attempt to have text-books in Burmese? — 
No. 

62478. You were talking about the supply of serum. Tlie serum cannot 
be kept for any length of time? — ^No. 

62479. You send for the serum only when you anticipate an outbreak of 
rmderpest in the Province? Of course you have a small supply always but 
that IS not enough, and you are requii’ed to send for large supplies whenever 
the necessity arises? — ^Yes, but I think I can safely say that inoculation is 
being done every month. There are always outbreaks in some part of the 
Province. 

62480. But in case of a serious outbreak you hnd that sometimes the 
supply of serum has run out, and you naturally find some difficulty in 
obtaining quick supplies from Muktesar? — ^Yas, sometimes a consignment of, 
say, foiiiy cases would be sent out in two parts, the first part arriving a 
week before the second pait. 

62481. So that when you really want forty cases and only twenty have 
arrived, you are faced with a great deal of difficulty? — ^Inoculation would 
have to be held up for the time being. 

62482. Do yon not think that we should have a serum depot in Bmma? — 
I see no objection to that being done, provided funds were forthcoming. 

62483. Have you any idea as to whether it would be very expensive to 
have a serum depot m Buima? — ^1 think it would be very expensive, 
compared with the amount of serum that would be required. It would also 
require a staff, m addition to the buildings and the cattle. 

62484. Do you not think that the number of cattle and buffaloes in 
Burma would justify the incurrmg of the necessary expense of the opening 
of a depot? — ^It might, but I would not like to say so definitely. 

62485. So far, you have no travellmg dispensaries? — ^Each Veterinary 
Assistant, when he goes out on tour, takes with him a touring chest which 
may be called a travelling dispensary. He keeps in it a certain quantity 
of medicines calculated to last him throughout his tour. His chest is 
usually carried by a coolie or by boat or by some other conveyance. 

62486. But there is no regular travelling dispensary as we understand it? 
—No. 

62487. As you know we have a large number of elephants working in the 
forests? — ^Yes. 

62488. The mortality amongst them is pretty high, due to anthrax and 
other epidemic diseases? — Yes, 

62489. Have the Government made any attempt to combat this disease 
amongst elephants? Has anything been done? — think this is a question 
which requires a lot of research and Government have sanctioned a 
research officer to investigate diseases of elephants. 

62490. This officer has not been appointed as yet, I take it? — ^Yes, he has 
not yet been appointed. 

62491. Mr. Beyriolds: There are three or four dispensaries which are 
managed by the districfc councils, are there not? — ^Yes. 

62492. AE are situated in municipalities? — Yes. 

62493, And the district council has no control over the municipality? — 
believe not. 

62494. But a large proportion of the animals treated are, of necessity, 
ATi iTnala from within municipal limits? — ^Yes. 

62495. Do you know whether municipalities have ever been asked to 
contribute anything to the cost of these dispensaries? — ^Yes, they have been 
4sked. 

62496* Did they agree?— Some did, some did not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Kr. 3. P. BULEELEY, M.A.,I.E.S., Offg. Director of 
Public lustructioU) Burma. 

Bieplies to tlie Questionnaire. 

QuEsnoN 2. — ^Agsicultubal Education, — {viii) (a) & (?>)— Nature study 
and school plots are not a torni ot agricultural education but ot general 
education and are perhaps even more impoitant tor non-agricuitural than 
for agricultural communities. The chief difficulty in introducing them in 
Burma is that parents and children object to the manual labour they entail 
and to any school work which does not help children to pass public exami- 
nations. Government requires passes m ceii^ain examinations for admission 
to all grades ot Government sei*vice and regulates the pay of clerks accord- 
ing to the examinations they have passed and this is largely responsible for 
the unpopularity ot school-gaidens and other “ non-examination subjects. 

Propaganda^ demonstration in selected schools, financial encourage- 
ment of teachers and skilled supervision will, therefore, be needed before the 
utility ot school-gardening is generally recognised. The Government of 
Buima since 1st March 1925 has refused to spend money on these objects. 
XU ' note* at page 167 of the printed collection of papers explains 

xnat the decision was paitly due to confusion m the minds ot our Finance 
Committee between vocational and general education. 

(c) School-fai-ms are a device for combining general and vocational 
education. Such devices are seldom successful. True vocational education 
is best given intensively after general education has been completed. The 
value ot the vocational edncation given at school-farms would probably be 
small ^ compared to their expense. As a method of general education, 
scnool-tarms seem to me to be unsuited to this country because they cost too 
much for general adoption, aud because there are few, if any, vernacular 
middle schools to which they could be successfully attached (vide Mr. Snow’s 
no'te on the Punjab hcheme at pages 168 to 176 of collected papers). Owing 
to the general prejudice in favour of literary education leading up to certifi- 
ca^s [see above under (a) and (b)] they would he unpopular, I do not 
attracted except by the baits ot stipends and free 
i^nstruotion in English, and the aim of children so attracted would not bo 
to pursue agriculture but to escape from it. "'uuiu non oe 

(awi). The first need in connection with adult education in mral tracts 

hteraigr is of little value unless literates 
“ °®^tral provincial library with a country 
branch dealing with independent local libraries and reading-rooms and 
controllmg travellmg libraries. Independent local librari^ f i^d 

ffooS ^^^SdeS;*r vS^S 



shows and lecturer T^ fil^did;;““| 

the Agricultural, Education and Public Health Denartm^a*’*TT'*??^®-u 
mstitutions are established, the village scSol should^ba^^^^™ village 

for lectures and distribution of bX The Me^^ 
maslon are no doubt acquainted with the 

wurfc made by the Chrirtian Missions*^ for community 

and the work on lines reoommeXd bv 1920 

at Rm^thapurarfu ttts^'Te^ohld*^ 
viflago acfcivitiM m Bunna, but the chief difBcul^ liM^n 
tory agencies to undertake them. In Rnm, _ 1*5^ of volnn- 


^ Not reprinted. 



Burma. Christian Missionaries might undeHake the woik as in the Punjab^ 
but 1 doubt if their services would now prove acceptable to villagers in 
Burma. I doubt whether indigenous voluntary associations will for some 
time to come undertake social service in villages. My conclusion is that 
adult education m villages, as well as other village community work, must 
probably wait for the establishment of a national form of Government or 
until district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds to undei*take 
itj at present they have neither. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (ui) da (b) (?) (li) <£? (iii). I shall 
deal with all these questions at once for they are closely connected. Because 
children leave school prematurely our expenditure on elementary education 
111 Burma is largely wasted, and our vernacular schools are doing little to 
make the agricultural labourer or farmer a more intelligent citizen. There 
are several minor reasons and one principal reason for children leaving 
school so soon. Poveity, shortage of field labour, and absence of public opinion 
are all important factors. I have suggested above [under (Question 2 {viii) 
(a) and (b)] that Government is to some extent responsible for the material 
view of education which leads to premature removal of all children who are 
not expected to become teachers or clerks. The chief leason, however, is 
bad schools. If school children were properly housed and taught they would 
stay longer at school- Children leave school mainly because they and their 
parents have justification for thinking that they are getting very little out 
of their schooling. I do not think the curriculum is much to blame or that 
much improvement will result from attempts to give it an agricultural 
bias “Project” methods of teaching arithmetic, geography and composi- 
tion will certainly help, but the need for them is only part of the general 
need for modern methods of teaching. In one respect the prospect is bright, 
for vernacular teachers all over Burma have recently been given greatly 
improved pay and we shall therefore get more intelligent recruits to the 
profession- As regards their training the prospect is more doubtful. So 
long as vernacular and Anglo-vernacular education is organised as at present 
on parallel, not horizontal lines, it will be difficult to introduce modern 
methods of teaching into vernacular schools. 

Compulsory education is the only sure cure for wastage caused by 
children leaving scffiool prematurely, but it can bo only a gradual cure. 
Its successful introduction depends on public opinion and will, therefore, 
be facilitated by attention to adult education [vide Question 2 (scii)]. For 
financial and other reasons, it should probably be mtroduc^ only in 
areas prepared to levy an education rate. (This is a provision of the 
Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920.) This necessary step (i.e., an 
education rate) will be greatly facilitated by the establishment of ad hoc 
local education authorities as in Scotland, Madras and the Punjab. There 
will necessarily be a large number of children unaffected for a long time 
by any Compulsory Education Bill which is suited to conditions in Burma. 
The chief utility of such a Bill will therefore be for some time to lessen 
the wastage in existing schools. Having no experience of compulsory edu- 
cation except in England, I have confined my remarks to its connection 
with Question 23 (a) (n?) and (b) (i) (ii) and (Hi) of the Questionnaire. 


Oral Evidence. 

62497. The (Jhairman : Mr. Bulkeley, you are Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Burma? — ^Yes. 

62498. We have, in Chapter XI of the series of papers * bron^t together 
bv the Local Government, a statement of the position of education in Buma. 
l^hink it gives a very complete picture, hut there are one or two questions 
about which I should like to ask you the details. In your experience, what 
is the attitude of the Burmau population towards primary ^ucatiOT? Jb 
there any hunger for itP— I think there is. It depends on localities ve^ 
much. There m a general desire for primary education, but it vanes very 
mudi.in different parts of the count^^ 

* ISfot repriutwl. 



62499. It occurs to me, liaving examined this ciucstioii in other Pro- 
vinces in India, and from what we see in Burma, that the position of 
women in Burma, as compared to their position in other Provinces of India, 
has an important bearing on the educational problem here. Are the women 
as well educated as the men in Burma? — ^Not so well educated; but com- 
pared to Indian Provinces, the education of women is more advanced. We 
have pnmai'y schools, which we call vernacular schools; the girls do not 
stay at school so long as boys either in that class of institution or in the 
Anglo-vernacular schools, mainly because they are not thinking of lucrative 
posts for which they will have to qualify by passing examinations. That 
is the chief reason which makes the educational figures for women lower than 
the figures for men. 


62500. Have you had experience in other Provinces of India? — ^None. 

62501. I am sure you have heard, over and over again, statements to 
the effect that the absence of any education among the great majority of 
the women in India has led to a great deal of relapsing into illiteracy on 
the part of the children who have left school at an early stage. It has been 
suggested that, if the mother were even partially literate, that tendency 
would be checked. Does your experience in Burma bear out that sugges- 
tion? — think the illiteracy of the mother does, to some extent, encourage 
the relapse of the child into illiteracy. We have only about twenty-two 
per cent of our school population attending recognised schools. The vast 
majority of the population get their ability to read and write in unrecognised 
schools (monastic schools). Now, the monastic schools do not ordinarily 
accept girls. That is a feature of the situation which has kept back the 
education of the girls. I ought to have mentioned it before. Consequently, 
the mother of the village child is often illiterate. Perhaps there was no school 
to which she could go because she would not attend the local pongyi school. 

62502. Where the mother in rural Burma is partially or wholly literate, 
is it found that books or newspapers or other reading materials are used in 
the homeP — am afraid I am not sufficiently acquainted with village life to 
answer with any certainty. In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the circulation of vernacular newspapers, and that circulation 
has brou^t reading material into a number of homes ; but beyond the news- 
papers there is not much reading matter to be found in them. 

62503. Is the demand for female education as active as the demand for 
male education? — ^I do not think it is, because the demand is to a great 
extent influenced by a desire to qualify for salaried posts which are open 
to men rather than to women. 


62604. Is there any demand for adult education? — So far it has not 
expressed iteelf; but I think if you provided facilities for adult education 
you would find there was a demand. There is undoubtedly a great demand 
m the cities; but that is not a problem connected with the Burman- it is 
a problem connoted with the Indians; in a city like this there is a’ great 
demand for adult education among them. The kind of adult education that 
they want IS really vocational; they want English, especially to increase their 
chances of earning money. 

62605. There is a large demand for the teadbing of English in rural 
s^MlsP— A yew rtrOTg demaad. I find it difficult to undeitand it/TiSt 
there it is, undoubtedly. " 

Can you account for itP— I can only account for it ly the ease 
With which the people who knew a certain amount of English found nosts 
until conipa»tiT6ly went years. There is also a prevalent feelina that a 
Pe^n Rowing Bn,^ish goes up in the social scale. ® * 

think that the view that a person knowine a certain 
amount of English has the right to expect a post, or at least is not expect^ 
to h^file a plouj^, is likely to grow less when seventT-five per cent of the 
areas .equipped with literacy P-I ^uld 4ink it 
dis^ofntoeS!^ will he a lot of hi^r 


idea ias derived its strength from the fact that you 
mentioned, namely teat only a small number of the people were avail^iln 
requiie a fawledge of English; but when ^rperStaS 
o€ literate people increases, the number obtaining posts ie bound to gr^ 
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less m propoiijion to the total of literate persons? — ^Yes: I would like to add 
what I said as to the causes of the demand. I think it is un- 
doubtedly true that even a slight knowledge of English is of great help 
to people in the bazaars to send telegrams, to read telegrams and to 
understand accounts. 

62509. I do not know whether you care to add anything to the state- 
ment in Chapter XI of the collection of official papers, as to the bearing 
of the monastical system of education on rural welfare? Did you prepare 
that paper?— No; I had nothing to do with it. 

62510. It appears to be the view of the writer that monastic education 
suffers from very great limitations in certain directions ?— That is true. 

62511. Has any successful attempt ever been made to improve that 
particular type of school? — ^hlany attempts have been made, with varying 
success. I was concerned with such attempts for many years and have spent 
much time in monastic schools. For the last fifty years we have tried to 
register these schools and to bring them into our system. About three yeai-s 
ago, a committee was appointed to go into the question of vernacular educa- 
tion, and the efforts to bring the monastic schools into our system was checked 
by the recommendation of that committee. Also, the new local educational 
authorities established under the Rural Self-Government Act of 1921 have, 
on the whole, been averse to registering monastic Schools, lliere is a feeling 
among a great many Burmans that monks should not take too much part in 
secular affairs. I have known many monks who would be willing to register 
their schools, but they were deterred from doing so by public opinion. 

62512. Is there any hope, do you think, that these monastic schools 
might improve substantially in their efficiency? — ^Theie is less hope now 
than five years ago, because, as Mr. Snow says somewhere in his note, the 
monks are more interested now in politics and other activities, and less 
interested in secular teaching, than they used to be, and the feeling that it 
is their duty to do a certain amount of teaching is, I think, not so common 
as it was. The question is bound up with any attempt we may make, here, 
to introduce any form of compulsory education; it is a complicated problem. 

62513. You have a Compulsion Act in this Province? — ^No; we are think- 
ing about it; in fact I have orders to prepare a scheme. 

62514. In pages 165-166 of the collection of papers written by Govern- 
ment officials, reasons are given for the view taken that the Punjab system 
of agricultural training in schools is not suitable, at this moment of Burmese 
evolution, for transplantation into Burma in its entirety. Do you take the 
view that, in the future, something more closely approximating to the Punjab 
system, might be found suitable for Burma? Do you think it is a question 
of development? — have an open mind on that question. I share Mr. 
Snow’s view, generally against attempting to introduce definite vocational 
training in ordinary schools, though I would welcome any introduction of 
so-caJled vocational subjects which I was convinced would enrich the ordi- 
nary curriculum for purposes of general education. 

62515. Are you satisfied Tn your own mind that the Punjab system, so 
far as middle schools go, is vocational? — ^No, I am not. In fact, I am 
assured that it is not. 

62516. I misunderstood your answer? — I know the intention is not "fco 
make it vocational. But 1 am afraid if we introduce it here, at any rate, 
with the staff we have in the schools and for supervision, it would tend to 
be more vocational than generally educative. I would rather start with 
effective encouragement of school gardening, and work up to the farms by 
degrees, feeling our way. 

62517. Your teachers would have to be efficient in the teaching of nature 
study, before you could have very much gardening? — ^It depends on what 
you mean by nature study. I think, if they garden well and get the plants 
to grow and the children to understand how they grow, the amount of 
nature study required is not very heavy. It depends on the degree of effi- 
ciency you have in mind. I would not require more efficiency in natural 
science than ought to be quite easy to give during training in Normal 
school. 
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62618. I am not Bnggesting any scientific equipment. I am thinking of 
the difficulty of teaching gardening to small children m such a way m 
really to interest them, really to excite therr imagination, and really to 
leaY 0 something with them? — Yes, that is a difficulty. 

62519. It always appears to me that that is not as easy as at first 
sight one might suppose. Meantime, nature study and school plots do not 
exists — ^They exist, but they have been checked by Government s refusal of 
financial aid. We had a small department looking after school gardening, 
an Assistant Inspector provided by the Agricultural Department, with a 
smafi staff of trained Sub-Inspectors, and it was their business to carry on 
propaganda, demonstration and encouragement:. My department concluded 
that the time had come to make a further step, and to encourage the 
teachers by some addition to their salary, if they taught school gardening 
well. We went up to Government three years ago, I think (I do not 
remember exactly), with a scheme to do that. The result was that our 
sdbiool gardening department, by which I mean the Assistant Inspector and 
Sub-Inspectors, were all taken away, and we have given no^ encourageinent 
since, except a few prizes and seeds. We had made a promising beginning, 
but it was checked. We had done enough to show that school gardening 
can be made quite successful in Burma. 


62520. Do you think that this prejudice against school plots is likely 
to wane, and that it may be more easy in future to get the necessary 
funds? — ^I think so- particularly if this Commission passed a recommenda- 
tion to that effect. In this Province a scheme of the kind depends on the 
Finance Committee of the Legislative Council; it has to go before it, and 
it is difficult to revive a scheme once rejected. 


62521. Are you familiar with the school at Pyinmana? — ^No, I have not 
seen it. 


62522. Do you know about it? — ^Not very much. 

62523. How about the aptitude of the Burmese for arithmetic? Is that 
considerable? — ^It is average; it is no better and no worse than in other 
races. 


62524. Has the ordinary housewife any simple method of keeping her 
accounts? — ^I should say they are efficiently kept in her head; her head is 
very good at figures. 

62525. The Baja of ParlaJiimedi : In answer to Question 2 (viii) (a), 
you say that these school plots are of very little use to the hoys, because 
their aim is to qualify for clerkships. Do the plots appeal to the girls? — ^I 
did not say that the plots were of no use to the boys. I said that they 
were not as popular as one would like them to be, because of the feeling 
that the boys need literary subjects. You ask whether they appeal more 
to the girls. I do not think there is any difference. 

62526. One knows how^ interested the girls are in flower gardening? — 
Both boys and girls are interested in gardening, if it is at all well done. 
That is my experience. I do not think there is much difference between 
the boys and the girls. 

62527. As far as increasing the period of education for girls is concerned, 
would it improve matters if they were separated from the boys, if they 
had separate institutions and women teachers.? — ^It would undoubtedly keep 
the girls longer at school and lengthen the girls’ school life. There is 
a feeling in Burma, as in many other countries, that co-education works 
up to a certain age, but after that age, people very often take away the 
girls from school simply because there is no special girls’ school. I agree 
with you there. 

625^. Are there qualified women available to take up these appoint- 
ments m girls schools? — ^Yes, a large number. We have perhaps as many 
women teachers as men. 


6^29. So, you can start separate girls’ schools?— The difficulty is 
mainly financial. So long as your village schools are, as at present, 
xnamly confined to the first four standards, the necessity does not arise; 
the co-education system works well, besides being economical. 

62530.1s there difficulty in getting the required financial aid from 
the improvement of girls’ education?— There is some 
difficulty in getting financial aid for any educational scheme; I have found 
It Eo since I became connected wilh education, 



625B1. Has there been any change since the HeformsP What is the 
financial effect of the Reforms? — ^The reform that has made most difference 
to village schools was the reform of local self-government, in 1921, when 
the district school boards, which are committees of the district councils, 
were placed in control of vernacular education. They have been sadly 
straitened for funds, except for a very few distiicts ever since then, and 
they have been unable to do much more than carry on the schools which 
they had. 

62532. Can you give us an idea how many girls* schools there are at 
present, or are there none at all? — could find the information quickly 
but 1 do not carry it in my head. However, the infoimation I could get 
for you would be of little value. We are ordered by the Government 
of India to make certain returns, every year, of boys’ schools and girls* 
schools, and we do so. As I have already said, the vast majority of our 
vernacular schools are co-educational, and so it happens that a scnool may 
be one year classed as a boys’ school, because it has three more boys in it 
than girls, and the next year be classed as a girls’ school because there 
are three more girls than boys. Hence, the classification is not of very 
great value. The village school is generally a co-educatioiial school. 

62533. There is no attempt made to have separate vernacular schools 
for girls and boys? — ^There are many attempts. 

62534. To create separate institutions? — Yes; such attempts have 
generally been made in a village or small town, where there is an efficient 
monastic school, then the need arises for a separate girls* sdiool; but there 
are not many of them. 

62535. You have got the material for the teaching staff, and with more 
financial aid you could increase the number of vernacular girls’ schools? — 
Yes, 

62536. You say on page 135 Because children leave school prematurely 
our expenditure on elementai'y education in Burma is laigely wasted, and 
our vernacular schools are doing little to make the agricultuial labourer or 
farmer a more intelligent citizen.** Are there good translated books in 
the vernacular P—Good for what purposes? 

62537. As sources from which people can improve their knowledge? — 
Yes. The books are not ideal, but they are certainly a great deal better 
than nothing and some of them are quite useful books. That is the reason 
why I stated that the wastage caused by children leaving school prematurely 
is the chief reason of failure. 


62538. Ho you see that the curriculum in those schools tends to give 
education an agricultural bias? — We have been doing something in that 
direction. The vernacular readers published in recent years have chapters 
on elementary science and agriculture. There is a good deal of that kind 
of matter. We might do more. My own opinion is, lyawever, that you 
want the right teachem first, and that the best books m the world will 
not effect much unless you have teachers who understand how to adapt 
their teaching to local needs. Local needs in the way of teaching material 
vary with the environment of the children, and there is a great difference 
m the environment of the children in different parts of Burma, say, in 
the dry zone and the delta; so that one set of books would not suffice, even 
if books were sufficient in themselves to meet the problem. We want better 
trained teachers who undei stand modern methods. 


62539. Ho you insist on having a good percentage of trained teachers 
in your* school? — We do our best to obtain them. 

62540. In the training that the teachers have to undergo, is there 
provision* for this bias teaching I wish there was more; the training is 
by no means ideal but we hope to improve it. 

62541. Sir James MacKenna: Can you give the Commission any idea 
of the increase of expenditure on education in Burma in the last five 

years? ^Yes, it steadi^ rose during the quinquennium, as the following 

figures will show: — 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- ^6 

1926- 27 


1,16,50,220 

1,35,41,419 

1,45,51,053 

1,72,41,698 

1,93,83,804 
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62542. So that ia these five years it has inci’eased froai 116 lakhs to 
193 lalsihs?— Yes. ^ . « mi. 

62543. In wJiat grades of education was the bulk of this increase r -Ine 
figures I have quoted refer to all expenditure on education and include 
heavy expenditure on the University. I am afraid I cannot give 
corresponding figures for vernacular education offhand j I could get them. 

62544. But there has been a considerable increase in expenditure ? — A 
very great increase, owing to the introduction, two years ago, of a very 
liberal salary scale. 

62645. What is your salary scale now in the primary schools?— I have 
got it here — 

Teachers with high school certificate get Rs. 70 — 4 — ^90. 

Teachers with a middle school certificate get Rs. 50 — 4 — ^70. 

There are two elementary certificates — 

Elementary A with ten years’ completed service gets Rs. 40 — 2 — 50. 

Elementary A with less than ten years’ service gets Rs. 30 — 2 — 40. 

Elementary B, an inferior certificate, gets Rs. 25 — ^1 — ^30. 

All uncertificated teachers get Rs. 25. 

English teachers in vernacular schools get Rs. 60 — 4 — 80. 

To enable local educational authorities to pay those salaries. Govern- 
ment have had to increase its contributions to them very largely. 

62546. 1 suppose this increase of salaries will lead to an improvement 
in the class of teacher? — It is undoubtedly doing so already. 


62547. And that will ultimately, I presume and hope, lead to an 
improvement in the standard of ^ucation? — Yes. 

62548. In India we were told frequently with reference to the question 
of women teachers, who, after all, of course for small children are the 
best agency, that there are difficulties in sending them out to lonely 
villages and placing them away from their own homes. Does that 
difficulty arise to any extent with regard to Burmese women teachers? — 
Constantly. We obviate it to some extent by our system of elementary 
training classes trainmg people for the elementary ceiiiificates I have 
just mentioned, it is not a highly efficient method of training but it has 
the advantage that we can^ at any time, put down one of these classes 
for a year or two in any locality; so w© tram the teachers near their own 
schools and they go hack to the schools that they cam© from. 


62549. That probably has an indirect advantage too, has it not, that 
the person has local knowledge? — I think so. There are many advantages 
in the system. The disadvantage, of course, is that when you want experts 
on such subjects as physical training, social hygiene, or school gardening, 
it is difficult to i^h^ply them: you can only attach on© teacher to each or 
these small institutions. The advantage is that they are elastic and easy 
to move. 

62550. I suppose, that from the point of view of elementary education, 
your educationalists woxdd prefer to be left alone to develop a literary 
type of education rather than be befogged with all sorts of new sugges- 
tions? — ^That is not true at all. 


62561. You do not mind them?— Not at aU, we welcome them, because 
we have got to do something to make our schools hold the pupils and 
suggestions of that kind may be helpful. 

62552. Professor Oangulee : Your primary schools are one-teacher 
schools?— A great many of them are, I am afraid, but by no means all: it is 
impossible to say offhand, but I should say the majority certainly are 
not one-teacher schools; the majority probably have two or three teachers. 

62663. What would be the average number of students in a primary 
school am afraid I cannot answer that question either offhand: at a 
should say twenty; it might be more. I am certain of this, that 
in the last thro© years the figure has risen considerably. I have not been 
touring vernacular schools for some years and probably my figure of twenty 
may be out of date. I have noticed in recent reports that the averaae 
size of schools is rising. ^ 


62554. With ^e increase of salaries of teachers, do you also raise the 
standard of teaching-training?— I am afraid we have not yet; w© hop© to. 



62555. In stating the reasons for the premature removal of school 
children^ you said the chief reason is bad schools P — ^Yes. 

62556. How many School Inspectors have you at present P — ^Ninej seven 
are Inspectors in charge of an area generally coinciding with a Commis- 
sioner’s Division. 

62557. So that I think you are under-stalled there? — ^Yes. I think we 
are. 

62558. You cannot expect one Inspector to be able to inspect all the 
schools in a big Division.? — ^These Inspectors have many subordinates. 
Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. Roughly, I 
should say we have a Deputy Inspector in charge of every fifty sdiools; 
that IS what we aim at and we get somewhere near that. 

62559. What are the qualifications of these inspecting officers? — We 
have the four grades of inspecting officers which I have just mentioned. 
The last grade is moribund. To which of the other three are you 
referring? 

62560. I am referring to the first grade, the Inspectors? — ^The Inspector 
is supposed to be the most highly qualified man we can recruit. The 
Inspectors were all, until the Lee Commission recommendations, supposed 
to be members of the Indian Educational Service. There has been, as 
you no doubt know, a gap between the Lee Commission recommendations 
and the provision of any scheme to take the place of the Indian Educational 
Service. Recruitment has stopped and some of our Inspectors now are 
subordinates officiating who would never have been promoted to the Indian 
Educational Service; so the standard of inspecbing has certainly suffered 
through that period of waiting for a new Superior Provincial Service. 

62561. Your definite opinion is that the standard of efficiency in 
inspecting has suffered? — The standard of efficiency among Inspectors has, 
but in the lower ranks it has improved considerably. As regards the 
Inspectors only, the standard haa gone down. 

62562. The Subordinate Inspectors are all Burmans? — ^Practically all, 
not quite all. 

62563. Have you a text-book committee? — ^Yes. 

62564. Speaking of premature removal of children, you say the 
Government is to some extent responsible for the material view of 
education which leads to premature removal of all cliildren who are not 
expected to become teachers or clerks. What is actually in your mind? — ^I 
understand that our Government are no more to blame in that respect 
than any other Indian Government. You are probably acquainted with 
the regulations called Clerkship Rules? That is what I am ref ei ring to. 
I think they exist in every Province. I have our Clerkship Rules here; 
for instance; person shall be appomted to be an apprenticed clerk 

until he produces a certificate of having passed the seventh standaid 
examination, vernacular or Anglo-vernacular.” “No person, not being a 
Government servant, shall he appointed direct to a clerkship on a pay of 
Rs. 100 or over until he has passed the high school examination.” And 
he cannot be promoted in his office beyond a certain grade until he has 
passed the high school examination, and so it goes on. In the Secretariat 
here, we have a higher grade of clerks, with special pay tor graduates, 
and non-graduates. That is what I am referring to. 

62565. When you speak of the material view of education, you are 
referring ta these rules? — ^Yes, I think the insistence on these rules has 
encouraged people to take a material view of education. We have 
encouraged them, as it were, to set up false gods, the worship of which 
has not encouraged respect lor learning; that is what I feel. 

62566. How do you connect this material view of education, for which 
you make the Government responsible, with the premature removal of 
dfeiildren from school? — ^The connection is this: they do not go to school 
for learning; they go to school in the hope of passing the seventh standard 
and the tenth standard later and so qualifying for posts. If they have 
no particular influence to help them to get posts, or if they are not 
particularly bright children, they leave very soon, instead of going on 
long enough to get some good out of their sohoohng. 

62567. Are you familiar with the Moga system of education? I have 
read a good deal about it and I spoke for some time with Mr. McKee 
when he came here. 
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62668. How many teachers in your primary schools are familiar with 
the “project” method used at Moga? — ^The name * project method* is 
pretty weii-known, because Mr. McKee conducted a well-attended con- 
ference on itj and people have moved about since and talked about the iiroject 
method} but whether the ordinary primary teacher connects it with the 
Moga system is very doubtful. Many of them have very vague ideas about 
the project method; so have a good many people besides our teachers. 

62569. You are not trying to introduce this method? — consider the 
encouragement of the project method pai*t of the general introduction of 
modern methods of teaching; we are doing our best and hope to do better. 

62570. On this question of compulsory education, how do you i^ropose 
to finance your scJieme for compulsory education ? — ^Froni wnat I know 
about our provincial funds, I do not think it would be possible to finance 
it without further taxation, and I think that taxation should take the 
form of a special education rate, so that people should know what they 
are paying tor. 

62571. An education-cess? — Yes. 

62572. Like that proposed in Bengal? — think so. 

62573. AVhat is the attitude of the district councils towards such a 
measure? — ^The district councils are so straitened for funds to carry on 
their existing institutions that I do not suppose that they have given 
much thought to it. 

62574. Do I understand that the transfer of the control of vernacular 
education to the local bodies has not proved satisfactory? — To my mind 
it has proved a success, on the ^whole, from every point of view except 
the financial. At the time of the change, the financial adjustment neces- 
sary had not been sufficiently thought out and it has not yet been per- 
fecxed. Becently a “Permanent Settlement” of Provincial contributions to 
district councils has been arrived at and that permanent settlement is 
intended to place the district councils in as good a financial position as 
regards their resources and liabilities as they were in 1928, before the Act 
came in. That means that district councils which havo not got surplus 
funds (that is, the majority of district councils) are given special Provincial 
contributions in order to enable them to pay the teachers which they had in 
1923 at the superior rate which has recently been introduced. So that 
the contributions hav^ been large but not large enough to enable most of 
these unfortunate local educational authorities to embark on any new 
schemes or open any new schools. That has discouraged them considerably. 
It was a pity that that happened m the early days of their taking on 
this responsibility. In other ways, apart from the financial side, the 
transfer has on the whole been a success, mainly because it has increased 
local interest in education in a remarkable way. 

62575. It is gratifying to see that you attach a great deal of impor- 
tance to adult education; and the Baroda Library Scheme in your judg- 
ment seems suitable for adoption in^ Burma. The initiative in the case 
of the Baroda Library Scheme came ‘from the Government. Do you pro- 
pose that such a movement should be initiated by the Government of 
Burma? — I am shy of any schemes for adult education initiated by 
Government in this country in the present state of public opiuiom but I 
think a library scheme can safely be initiated. The reason why I object 
to Government initiating schemes for adulb education is that it is liable to 
be suspected of propaganda. Suspicious people are, however, not likely to 
have the same objection to our merely providing local libraries with books 
and for that reason I have come to the conclusion that Provincial authorities 
ought to take the first move in a library scheme. I think it is a matter 
of such national importance at present that it ought not to be left to the 
local authorities as they are now. 

62576. Speaking about voluntary agencies to undertake adult education, 
you say there is a lack of such agencies in Burma. Are you familiar 
with University students? — ^I know a good many ot them. 

^7. Vo you sw W indication of their taking up adult education 
to IS don® m the W^?— I see several indications but that would not 
the Tillers. We have, for instance, a high school in T>.a.T.gnnT. 
r^ Its CTO night school. That happens in many parts of 
CFaiversi^ students would do the same in the towns but they cannot get 
at the villages. In Madras, they have student societies for inhumes 

Mr. J. P. 
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into village conditions j that is excellent but I think it is going to help 
the students more than the villagers. 

62578, The Madras scheme has been initiated by the Christian missions 
and, as far as I can make out, they are successful. If the Christian mis- 
sionaries could undertake that work in Madras, why do you say that 
you doubt if they would prove acceptable to the Burma villagers? — Rural 
Burma took to politics q-uite recently and suddenly and, in my opinion, 
political agitation has made the Burmese villager less friendly to 
foreigners and non-Buddhists tlian used to be the case. There is an 
unfortunate connection between politics and religion and, therefore, a 
missionary who is not a Buddhist is not likely to be welcomed as a helper 
in the villages in the present state of feeling. That is my personal opinion. 

62579. Burma is not so politically conscious as Madras for instance, but 
Madras people welcome missionary enterprise? — ^That is probably because 
Madras people have been taking an interest in politics tor many years. 
Burma has only recently started. 

62580. Referring to adult education, you say that your conclusion is 
that that work must probably wait for the establishment of a national 
form of Government or until district councils have sufficient enlighten- 
ment and funds to undertake it. What do you exactly mean by the 
establishment of a national form of Gcvernment ? — 1 mean a form of 
Government which gives less impression of alien domination. It is my 
experience that if people suspect their Government (as they are likely 
to do it they have an alien form of Government), it is a dangerous thing 
for the Government itself to attempt adult education. Suspicions of 
political propaganda have been an important factor in the history of 
adult education. Take the work of the Educational Association in 
England. It has had a very fine record hut it has not had the support 
it ought to have received because it was unjustly suspected of political 
propaganda. It is largely my study of adult education in England and 
other countries that has prevented me from recommending Government 
to move first in regard to adult education classes in this coimtry. 

62581. Mr. Kamat : It has been claimed that in the Punjab the move- 
ment for adult schools has made some progress. Have you heard about 
it? — ^I have read and heard a great deal about it. 

62582. There the initiative is taken chiefly by Government; is that 
the case? — ^I believe so. 

62583. According to your principle, in England and in other places 
wherever the Government initiative comes in there is suspicion. How do 
you account for the success in the Punjab? There, under Government 
initiative, some progress has been made? — I do not know the Punjab well 
enough to reply. There are exceptions to every mle and I suspect the 
explanation is that you have had there an exceptionally enthusiastic set 
of educational officers who have somehow managed to get the confidence 
of the people and public opinion. Officials have not been so fortunate in 
winning the confidence of the people here. 

62584 It has been officially stated that the monastic schools are a 
great difficulty in the way of introducing compulsory education. Would 
you explain in what respect they are a stumbling block to this measure? — 
There are two ways of bringing them in. One is to find out that any 
one who attends &ese monastic schools, satisfies the requirements of the 
Act. The difficulty then would be that most monastic schools are not 
registered and object to supervision and so you do not know whether your 
children are getting education worth having or not. As regards the 
quality of the secular education, all that you would know is that it is 
probably much worse than the education in the recognised schools. The 
other alternative is to make provision in the list of exceptions which 
exists in every Compulsory Education Act I have seen (e.gr., that pupils 
need not go to schools if they live a mile away from a recognised school). 
You may include an exception covering all children attending any 
monastic school. The difficulty will then be that you have no control or 
supervision over these schools and if anybody wishes to evade the Act he 
has simply got to say, ‘ My son goes to so and so’s school ’. That is why 
monastic schools constitute a serious, difficulty in connection with compul- 
sory educati6n. 
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62585. But you have recognised a certain percentage of monastic 
schools? — ^Yes; such schools present no difficulty, they are recognised 
schools but, as stated in Mr. Snow’s general suimnary* of the situation, 
they are comparatively a small and decreasing number. 

62586. Has any definite attempt been made to induce a few enlightened 
people in* charge of these monastic schools to fall in with your recommend^ 
tions, for instance, to introduce arithmetic, so that they could satisfy 
your standard of a recognised school? — We have been worhing hard at 
that ever since I came to this Province twenty-one years ago. We have 
had, during my term of service, men on special duty going round to these 
monastic schools and their efforts have met with considerable success. 


62587. Supposing then you start compulsory primary education, either 
you have to ignore the whole of this foundation of village schools which 
exists in this Province or you have to start on entirely new foundations. 
Which ot these two things would you prefer? — do not see the alternative. 
We need neither ignore the existing schools altogether nor stdrt on entirely 
new foundations. I want to make our Act of such a kind that it embraces 
both types of schools and I have suggested what seem the only two ways 
of doing it. If we have a Compulsory Education Act, we shall certainly 
have to include tliese monastic schools and we shall have to accept some 
form of certiiicate from some local authorities that the children are attend^ 
mg monastic schools. 


62688. Yon are prepared to recognise a certain proportion fbr the 
purpose of the Act? — Then you would have a puzzling confusion in your 
Act between fully recognised schools and schools reco^ised only for the 
puipose of this Act. It would make it extremely difficult to draft. 

626S9. Out of these monastic schools are there any receiving aid from 
G-overnment? — ^A considerable number. It is stated in the printed hand- 
book* on page 163, that they have decreased, since 1921-22, from 1,890 
with 80,900 pupils to 1,184 with 69,600 pupils. These figures are for 
recognised and inspected monastic schools. 


62590. It has been suggested that there is no discipline in these monas- 
tic schools. Does that mean discipline according to the standard laid 
down by your department or is there no system of discipline according bo 
the Buddhistic or Burmese standard? — I cannot say what it means because 
I have never made that statement, nor do I know who has made it. 

62591. You will find the reference on 'page 164* where it is stated that 
discipline is non-existent and the average attendance is only twelve per 
school, ^ I want to know what is meant by that expression * discipline is 
non-existent’? — I should say it is a rhetorical exaggeration. The discipline 
is very different from the kind of discipline which people expect in an 
ordinary school, Sometimes I think the discipline is very severe indeed. 
It is rather spasmodic than continuous. 


62592. My^ is that the Buddhistic religion lays down a certain 

amount of discipline? — ^I too would not accept the literal statement that 
discipline is non-existent in monastic schools. 

it heom stated in the official papers submitted to us that 

?h®, s^^stem of having agricultural training in the middle schools 

IS mpossible m Burma. ^ I want some further explanation from you re- 
gai'ding thm view P—It is impossible at present, simply because we have 
so few middle schools, large enough for farms to be attached to them. 
That really is IJe practical difficulty. You will find the figures for that in 
Mr. bnow s statement. I think the average number m the middle depart- 
ment^ of a middle school is eight and you surely cannot provide a farm 
for eight children. The larger middle schools are in towns and not in the 
villages, SQ that it would be difficult to provide them with farms That 
is our practical difficulty. 

^594, Sir Thomas Middleton : Has your attention been drawn to the 

the Agriotiltural Department is ex- 
perimenbing with in this Province? — No. 

TSL? rtf seen these experiments?— No, I hare not been 
not seen any description of them. I 

™ wedks. Before that time I 

woul g n o t be likely t o hear about any scheme of that kind. 

« ^ Collection of Papers written by Government Officials for the 
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62596. In answer to Question 2 (c), you say that school-farms are a device 
tor combining general and vocational education and that such devices are 
seldom successful? — Yes. 

62597. You obviously distrust any attempt to combine vocational edu- 
cation wtih general education? — I think I do but not from experience, 
because I have seen few experiments of the kind. I distrust it simply 
from my reading of authorities on the subject. I will admit that the 
objections to technical education in the ordinary school are generally from 
people who are considering workshop or industrial instruction raiher than 
farm work, and there is a stronger case against it there because mani- 
pulative skill in commercialised technical education becomes so mechanical 
that it does not require much intelligence and very often definitely dis- 
courages thinking. ^ I think that is one of the reasons for the pretty 

general fear of introducing commercialised vocational education into 
schools as^ they have done in the Philippines But I will admit that the 
objection is not so strong in connection with agriculture. I myself have 
an open mind on it. 

62598. Take the converse proposition: What is your view of giving 

some general education in snch vocational schools as may be found in this 
Province? — think that is essential. I have attended conferences, in 

England, of people interested in adolescent education, and 1 have read 
carefully the Report on *The Education of the Adolescent’ by the Consul- 
tative Committee of the Board of Education. The need for including 
general education in vocational schools is now generally admitted. It 
is very wrong to take any one in his ’teens and give him technical education 
without continuing his general education. 

62599. In Burma, there would seem to be a special reason for giving 
some general education inasmuch as your three R’s in the monastic 
schools omit arithmetic? — ^That is true. 

62600. So that if a young Burmese cultivator went to a farm scbool 
he would have to learn arithmetic? — ^Yes, that is so. 

62601. I am interested in your recommendation for countiy libraries. 
It seems to me, at any rate, that the conditions in Bui*ma are just the 
conditions in which these libraries are likely to be most useful. You have 
a relatively widespread but very weak form of literacy? — ^I quite agi’ce; 
the chief difficulty is the paucity of books. I understand that has been 
overcome to some extent in the Punjab by departmental co-operation in 
producing pamphlets, A few months ago we carefully collected books 
suitable for school libraries, in Burmese. I have a printed list here, it 
contains only 85 hooks and in order to prepare this list we had an export 
working hand; and then we found that about a third of them were out 
of print. We certainly need more hooks very badly. 

62602. In the case of the Baroda Library to which you refer, ^ there 
is a very much longer list of vernacular books available than the list you 
have? — ^I fear that is so 

62603. The object of my question was to ascertain whether the cost 
of libraries was holding you hack in Burma? — ^I do not think that it is 
the cost; the fact of the matter is that nobody has so far formulated a 
scheme. We have not got a central library and that is a serious difficulty. 

62604. It is quite essential for the working of such a scheme that you 
should have a central library? — Yes, we have got The Bernard Free 
Library, hut there is no room in its building for a country department. 

62605. The Baroda Library has been specially equipped for circulating ’’ 
work and the s(ffieme works with great smoothness? — So I understand and 
X hope that we may be able to send some one there to take their librarian’s 
course with a view to organising a similar scheme here. They offer to 
train librarians from other parts of India. 

62606. There is just one point arising out of your answer to Question 
23 (a) : ** Government is to some extent responsible for the material view 
of education.’^ Is that not purely accidental? Is it not the fact that 
Government is a large employer, and that any largo employer of labour 
must be responsible to some extent for material considerations in the 
view and outlook of persons undergo ing_ training? — ^The passage refers 
to the use made of s^ool examinations in the Clerkship Rules which I 
mentioned a little while ago. 

19 
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62607. Ib it not, in a sense, accidental P-—;I know of no other large 
employer of labour who takes two school examinations and makes a man’s 
sdlary for life depend on which he passed, often before he was eighteen. 

62608. You definitely object to such rules P—Yes. Commercial firms 
have their own examinations or recognise the examinations of some poly- 
technic or commercial institute. They fix a man’s salary according to his 
ability, after trying him. That is just what we cannot do in the Govern- 
ment ofl3.ces. If the man does not pass the requisite school examinations 
we cannot promote him. So the public thinks altogether too much ot 
school examinations. 

62609- Mr. Calvert: You have, I think, read the evidence* given be! ore 
us by Sir George Anderson? — have read it but rather hurriedly. 

62610. Do you agree generally with the policy he enunciates? — cannot 
remember it well enough; I would rather not say that I do. 

62611. There is some criticism of the Punjab scheme in the notes sub- 
mitted by Mr. Snow which seems to me to be based npon a misunderstand- 
ing of the scheme? — ^Mr. Snow took the view that the Punjab scheme was 
an attempt to combine definite vocational education with general educa- 
tion. I understand that is not so but I think that some printed publica- 
tions of the Punjab Government encouraged that view. For instance, 1 
have got here Sir George Anderson’s ‘ Report on the progress of education 
in the Punjab for 1925-26.’ On page 48 there is this passage, “Vocational 
training — ^Agriculture. In the matter of vocational training there is not 
much to add to the remarks which were made in last year’s report. The 
popularity of the farm and gardens attached to schools for practical work 
tend to strengthen the contention that vocational training should be im- 
parted alongside the general training and should not be given in separate 
schools.” Then on page 171 of the same report under “ Vocational training 
treated in more detail”: “The experience gained during these years has 
brought home the truth of the principle that to be successful vocational 
training should be associated with, and not divorced from, general educa- 
tion.” If Mr. Snow misunderstood the intention of the Punjab scheme 1 
think ho had some excuse in view ot the two quotations which I have just 
given you. I have looked up these qjuotations and read them in order to 
explain Mr. Snow’s view, which I think is understandable. 

62612. Sir Thomas Middleton : I think that in the report you have 
quoted ‘Vocational’ means pre-vocational ? — ^I think so; if the word ‘pre- 
vocational ’ had been used in connection with the farm schools, Mr. Snow 
would have written differently about it. 

62613. Mr. Gahert : The object should be to use agriculture as a means 
of mental discipline and training? — ^I am of that opinion, and Mr. Snow 
would be too. I think it is mainly confusion of terms which has caused 
a misunderstanding. 

62614. Then Mr. Snow refers to a few exceptionaiiy expensive show 
schools. I think Sir George Anderson in his evidence,* which yon have read, 
said that the cost per pupil was almost nil? — ^Mr. Snow had not had the 
advantage of reading that evidence when he wrote that note. For a long 
time the Punjab experiment was confined to fonr or five schools which were 
far from paying their way. The part of Mr. Snow’s note which you quote 
is re-printed from an old one, written quite early in the history of the 
Punjab scheme. 

62616. Am I correct in gathering that you regard compulsion as chiefly 
valuable to stop wastage rather than to bring the last boy in the last 
village to school?— I entirely agree with you there and with all that pai-t 
of Sir George Anderson’s evidence.* I agree with him as to the danger 
of school attendance officei's. 

62616. Apart from compulsion, it is difficult to conceive of any alter- 
native method of stopping this- extraordinary wastage? — Yes. 

62617. Do you have, in Burma, women teachers for boys?— Yes. 

62618. Are they paid less than men teachers?— No; they are poid on 
tbe same scale as the men. 

62619. So tbat the fact that female teachers are available is not givins 
any financial relief? — ^No; it is not. 

6S620. Is there any special reason why women are paid the same rates 
^mon in B urma, whereas in most countries they are paid lower rates.?— 

* See Volume VTTI (Punjab Evidence). 
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i cannot think of a reason, except that Burmese ladies iigure very largely 
in commerce and social life and get their own way in a great many things. 

62621. Mr, Beynolds : In your answer to a part of Question 2, you men- 
tion that parents and children object to the manual labour entailed in 
nature study and school-gardening. In answer to another part of Ques- 
tion 2, you speak of the children of agricultuiusts being attracted to 
school not to pursue agriculture but to escape from it.P — ^In tlie passage to 
which you refer I said that might happen,* I did not say that it does 
happen. 

62622. Is it your experience, as it has been my experience, that there 
is a very sharp distinction between an illiterate person who will condescend 
to work with his hands and a person who has a smattering of education 
and will refuse to touch a spade? — ^I cannot say that I have noticed it 
much myself; I have not come across the second class in Burmese villages. 
Many of our vernacular school-masters, when they knew that the Deputy 
Inspectors and Inspectors wanted them to take to gardening, did so, they 
sweated at it and made the children sweat at it too. I have very seldom 
heard those men objecting to school-gardening on that ground. 

62623. You have not come across eases as I have, where fifty or sixty 
men who had studied up to the seventh standard refused to carry a spade 
a hundred yards through a street in the town to work in a football field, 
because they were afraid they would be laughed at? — No, but I can imagine 
that happening. 

62624. Do you think any attempt to introduce vernacular teaching 
beyond the second standard would be likely to be coupled with a reluc- 
tance to carry on their agricultural pursuits? Do you think that that 
would be one of the first difficulties to be encountered? — ^If you taught 
much English, yes; if you did not teach English, I do not think the diffi- 
culty would be serious. 


(The witness withdrew ) 


Major e. Or. JOLLT, G.I.E., M.B., Ch.B., B.P.H., B.T.M. & H., 
I,M.S., Officiating Director of Public BLealth, Burma- 

Beplies to the QuestionnaiEe. 

Question 22. — Co-opbeation. — (b) (i'») I accept the need for establishing 
such societies, but would urge that a necessary preliminary is the formation 
of a district health service under the district councils without which such 
societies are likely to be ineffective so far as the improvement of health 
conditions is concerned. 

Question 25. — Weslpaee of Kueal Population. — (a) Suggestions for 
improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of the general 
well-being and prosperity of the rural population. 

The villager in Burma passes his life in conditions admirably adapted 
to the spread of communicable disease. His water-supply is freely open to 
pollution j his ;^rimitive methods of disposing of excreta and rubbish favour 
the multiplication of flies and the development of wonn diseases, while his 
close association with a large rat population, which live with him and at his 
expense favo-ured by the Buddhist prejudice against taking life, eposes him 
to the danger of plague. His simple mat and thatch houses afford ideal 
shelter for the malaria mosquito. 

The fact that he remains as healthy as he does depends among other 
things upon the circumstance that his villages aie in the main comparatively 
isolated and that his diet is on, the whole adequate and well balanced so 
that he is fairly well nourished and therefore able to put up a fight against 
infection. Nevertheless his infantile mortality is terribly high and his 
expectation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, 
pitifully low compared with European standards. 
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111 sucli an insanitaiy environmeiib he is unable to improve his health 
or to guard against epidemic disease. His village, if isolatec^ may remain 
free of infection for years, but when once infection is introduced there is 
no line of defence When it is remembered that we are steadily breaking 
down the isolation of his villages and by moans of roads and railways and 
steamship trafiio promoting the spread ot disease, it will be realised that his 
health, such as it is, must deteriorate unless we adopt means to provide 
him with a line of defence against the inroads of the ever increasing flow 
ot infection. 

Such a line of defence has been elaborated in other more advanced 
countries and has stood the test of time. It consists of three main com- 
ponents — (i) a Health Service of men and material deTOted exclusively to 
the prevention of disease; (2) measures directed primarily towards the 
impiovement of environmental conditions, for example, water-supply, housing, 
drainage, conservancy; and (3) measures directed primarily towards im- 
proving the health of the individual, including the medical inspection ^ of 
school children, sickness insurance, infant welfare work, and the preventive 
treatment schemes against specific diseases such as tuberculosis and venereal 
disease. I give these measures m their order of logical sequence and it is 
important to remember that they should be developed in that order. Thus, 
it IS useless to expect much improvement in environmental hygiene until 
we have an adequate basic health service ; or to look for much improvement 
in the health of school children by inspection and treatment until we have 
improved the environment m which they live; or to launch out upon a 
scheme of tuberculosis dispensaries and sanatoria until we have dealt satis- 
factorily wmh the housing question in overcrowded towns. 

A District Health Service. — ^It is as well to realise at once that we 
have no District Health Service in Burma in the sense in which the term 
is understood in other countries. We have the very part-time services of 
one medical officer per 300,000 persons and 26 Sanitary Inspectors among 
a rural population of nearly twelve millions. 

In each district having an average population of over 300,000 the Civil 
Surgeon is ex-ojjiclo Health Officer. When it is realised that this officer 
has a largo public hospital to attend to, frequently is in executive charge 
of a jail, may be Railway or Poit Medical Officer in addition, is usually a 
certifying surgeon and frequently a school medical officer, and over and 
above all this is permitted to engage in private practice, it will be obvious 
that if all these duties are to be iiroperly earned out the time he will have 
left to devote to the public health service of 300,000 persons is negligible. 
The appointment is a nominal one, and the fact that we have nominally a 
District Health Officer has in my opinion masked the urgent need and 
delayed considerably the appointment of full time pioperly qualified men. 
The two quotations below corroborate my statements: — 

* “ In most districts in India the Civil Surgeon is also in theory 
the Sanitary Officer of the district. His duties at headquarters, however, 
do not allow him to tour and mspect in the district to the extent that 
IB necessary; even in the case of epidemics in the district it is 
sometimes not possible for him to leave headquarters. In some Provinces 
District Sanitaiy Officers have b^n appointed and there can be little 
doubt that many more such appointments are required and that one of 
the most urgent and hopeful measures for promoting rural sanitation is 
the appointment of well qualified and whole-time District Health Officers 
to control and organise all sanitary arrangements and experiments in the 
district.’* 


t“In theory the Civil Surgeon of the district is in charge of the 
sanitation of the district; this usually over-worked official has neither the 
time nor usually the very special training that is essential to success m the 
prevention of communicable disease.** 


The question of private practice in relation to public health work 
cannot he better expressed than in the words of Sir George Newman, who, 
writing of part-time health officers, states: However competent he may 

personally be,^ he frequently suffers from certain, and peiiiaps unavoid- 
ahlei disabilities. He is individualistic rather than communal in outlook; 

*fevernment of India’s ‘statement of* policy* issued in 1914 
tNote on rural sanitation in India by Major F. Nonnan White, 1918. 

e froiu the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 

of Health, Great Britain, for 1924. 
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lie :dnds it diflicult ecj[ually to keep pace with his clinical work and his 
administrative duties j his interest as a private practitioner may conflict 
with his public duty ; the proper exercise ot his public duty may bring Hityi 
into collision with his fellow practitioners; m periods of epidemic he cannot 
hnd time to fulfil his dual function to his patient and to the community; 
as a piivate jiracticioner he has often not had the special training in 
public health necessary to elhcieiicy as a Medical Oflicer of Health.” 


The need then is for full-time Health Officers who should pieferably 
be Burmans, because for many years to come their work will bo in the 
mam education, to aiouse “the sanitary idea” in the m mds of the people. 
In the iirst instance we require a full-tmie qualihed Health Officer per 
district. Later on we shall want more and eventually a fuU-time Health 
Ofhcei per circle (average population 30,000). In addition to this, we 
need, to work under the District Health Officer, at least one qualified 
Sanitary Inspector per circle, oi a total of 287 Inspectois for the 28 
districts which have district councils, not to mention those which are still 
under a Deputy Oonmiissioner, 


A scheme for the provision of this staff is under cousidei ation by 
Government and I hope that by 1928-29 we shall have sanction to begin 
the appointment of fuii-time District Health Officers. We cannot advance 
very quickly because of the lack of suitable men, but the great thing is to 
maKe a begmning. The scheme suggested is a half-pay grant system; the 
Provincial Government contributmg half the pay of the officers and the 
district council hndmg the other half and the allowances. The Ministry 
of Health m return tor Government's contribution should retam the right 
to prescribe qualifications and duties, and to have a veto over appointments 
and dismissals, thus affording seciirity of tenure. 

So far the Local Government has not agreed to meet half the pay of 
Sanitary Inspectors. 1 consider this to be an essential measure it we die to 
get security of tenure and honest work from them. 

It is also necessary that the Local Government should take powers 
to compel the appointment of both classes of officers by district councits. 
So far these powers do not exist. 


The development of our rural and also of our urban health service 
will necessitate a strengthening of our central Public Health Department, 
and 1 append to this note a diagram * showing the general lines upon 
which I consider such a development should take pxace. The central 
department is now much understalled, and is unable to develop its activities 
beyond the present pomt. 

Measures directed primarily towards the improvement of environ- 
mental conditions , — ^In the absence of a District Health Service, w’e are not 
in a position to do very much in the immediate future towards improving 
the environment of the villager. Even the problems involved are not by 
any means fully appreciated though we have a general idea of them. The 
villager himself, accustomed from birth to the conditions in which h© lives 
and diesj looks upon them as normal and more or less inevitable. The 
spread of health knowledge and actual demonstration of methods are 
required to arouse him to the possibilities of improvement. In the vast 
majority of cases he is not only ignorant of, but profoundly sceptical to- 
wards, the germ theoi*y of disease which latter he ascribes to the influence 
of evil “ nats At the same time, many have noticed that epidemic 
disease follows improved communications and that there is a measure of 
safety in isolation. Malaria they frequently associate with water, though 
they do not appreciate the role of the mosquito. 

It is impossible in this note to go into detail regarding the^ improve- 
ment of health conditions in villages and I can only indicate briefly some 
of the more important lines on which an advance is called for. 


Water-supply.— In riverain tracts rain water is the main source. It 
is always freely open to pollution and always dangerous. Cholera in par- 
ticular haunts these areas though it is only at certain seasons that it 
becomes epidemic. The problem in thes^ tracts is to supply tb©^ vffiagers 
with an alternative source of drinking water which is comparatively sate 
and at least equally attractive. In most cases this can be do^ at relatively 
small cost by providing properly constructed shallow wells. Education and 


Vide Appendix. 
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some meubure of aiithoiily is req,uire(i to induce tlie people to use ceiiain 
wells for dunking only and to abandon the use ot raw river water for 
that puipose. 

In areas away from rivers the source of supply is usually wells or 
tanks. Both require to be properly protected against contamination and 
correctly used. In dry areas, the question of quantity as weU ^ quality 
comes in and deep tube wells and aqueducts may be 

well section of the new Engineering Branch of the Public Health Depart- 
ment will require to be much strengthened in staff and equipment to cope 
with water-supply questions in the dry zone, and ample budget provision 
provided from provincial funds to carry out the necessary trial borings, 
the cost of whi(3i should not fall upon district councils. In irrigated areas, 
the temptation to drink the raw water from the irrigation canals is great, 
and might be combated by the provision of filter wells communicating with 
these canals. 

For the impioveinent of village water-supplies generally we require a 
considerable development of the Engineering Section of the Public Health 
Department, 

Gonservancyi — ^I use this term in its widest sense to include the collec- 
tion and disposal of waste products. Excreta and especially faeces present 
the greatest problem. In the dry zone, I advocate the use ot deep pit 
latrines which are simple and cheap. Here education and demonstration 
and simple regulations can deal with the problem which is the key to the 
hookworm question. 

In the flooded areas of the Delta the problem is much more difficult. 
A deep pit latrine is impracticable, and I believe we must concentrate 
upon the provision of a simple type of septic tank latrine, the design of 
which requires much research and trial. This is one of our most pressing 
needs and would justify the appointment of an officer on special duty. 

Rubbish disposal is theoretically a simple matter — by burning or 
spreading on the fields outside the village. The important point is to 
> obtain the rapid removal of garbage from the neighbourhood of houses. 
This is a matter for Circle Boards and Village Committees to tackle. 


Housing. — ^The materials must depend upon what is available locally 
and the Bui man has evolved a type of habitation very different from that 
in general use in India. It has been suggested that his mat and thatch 
house raised on pdes has afforded him a measure of protection against JaalOf- 
asar and this is a possibility. At the same time, it lays him open to 
malaria, for a mat and thatch house offers ideal cover to mosquitoes. 
Recent investigation by the Special Malaria Officer shows that timber 
buildings are freer from mosquitoes than mat and thatch. Again, the 
type of Burman hut usually met with offers good facilities to rats and a 
few minor alterations lu design would make a big difference. For a proper 
test of t^ir value and to induce their trial on a sufficiently large scale a 
District Health Service of Burman officers is required. Within the houses 
themselves a more general use of mosquito nets is highly desirable and an 
effort might be made to weave locally a cheap mosquito netting out of 
Burmese cotton. 


Village layout.— Ulie majority of villages are badly planned from the 
point of view of health. The simple instructions for headmen in the ViUaee 
Manual are frequently neglected and many viUages present the appearand 
of having grown anyhow. The question of village layout is one which 
should he taken up energetically by Circle Boards. This unfortunately also 
depends on pur District Health Service, for much educative work will be 
required to impart the necessary knowledge. It is impossible to keep sani- 
tary a badly planned or unplanned village choked with undergrowth 


Malaria.— In many areas this problem is at present impossible of 
soUifeon except by the universal use of quinine. At the same time, Malaria 
infection ^ not mfr^uently highly localised and, with intelligent co-oper^ 
tion an the part of the villager, much can be done. Sometimes the village 
IS sited in Uie wong plac^, and a move a few hundred yards away would 
mke all tlie difference. This is particularly the case near the foot hUk. 
What 18 required is detailed malaria surveys of village tracts to determine 
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the exact conditions, which vary enormously from place to place. Only 
after such surveys can correct advice be given. A start has been made by 
giving our existing public health staff training in malaria survey work 
and I look upon it as an essential that all future District Health Officers 
should be thoroughly acquainted with this work. 

The above are only a few of the points that occur to one when consi- 
dering the subject of rural sanitation. They indicate the immensity of the 
problems involved and how unprepared we are at present to tackle them. 
Questions^ of habit and custom are involved, sucli as the wearing of shoes 
when visiting the latrine and the methods of storing rice so as to keep 
It dry and inaccessible to rats. 

Measures directed primarily towards improving the health of the 
individual. — have stated that these measures should come third in our 
fschenie. They have of recent years been taken up vigorously in advanced 
countries like England, America and New Zealand. Even there tliey have 
by some experts been termed the wrong turning in public health ”, the 
idea being that we have effected such vast improvements in the public 
health by environmental hygiene that there is a risk in diverting attention 
from the environment to the individual. I do not altogether agree with 
this extreme view, but I do hold that it is a mistake to concentrate upon 
what I would call “individual hygiene” until we have established a basic 
Health Service and made considerable progress in environmental hygiene. 
Exceptions to this generalisation undoubtedly exist, as, for instance, vacci- 
nation for smallpox, but here the case is clear for we know that by this 
single simple measure universally enforced we can effectively control one 
of the greatest scourges of humanity. 


In Burma we have already introduced a rudimentary system of 
medical inspection of school children in Anglo-vernacular schools. This only 
touches the fringe of the problem, fox* the vast mass of vernacular school 
children who most require attention remain untouched. Already, however, 
we have done enough to realise the limitations of the system in a counti'y 
where the Health Service is so undeveloped and environment so favourable 
to disease. We can detect the physical defects of school children, but are 
not yet in a position to correct the conditions which produce them nor 
even to ensure appropriate treatment. 

The scheme having been started must go on, but I look ui>on it at 
present as mainly of value in opening our eyes to the defects which exist. 
For their correction we must await the creation of an adequate Health 
Service and the improvement of environment. The main need at present 
in connection with our school medical inspection is the appointment of an 
Assistant Director of Public Health (Schools) to work in close co-operation 
with the Education Department, to supervise the activities of the school 
medical inspectors, to deal with their reports and to undertake the training 
of medical practitioners and school teachers in school hygiene. 

Child welfare work has been taken up vrith more or less enthusiasm 
in various centres in Burma but so far only in towns. Here the tendency 
is to develop this work, mainly done by voluntary agencies, before other 
conditions are favourable. The task is rather an impossible one and results 
affecting appreciably the infantile mortality are hardly to be expected at 
this stage. I would not discourage the workers, however, for I look \ipon 
their efforts as valuable from the point of educational propaganda. 


A tendency exists to organise special measures directed against specific 
.. 'vr.s'n ai^aqI rl.tCAQIBOB It seems necessary to sound a 


diseases, e.g., leprosy and venereal lu ocemo « 

warning here. Inasmuch as these diseases may be dealt with by the existing 
medical staff and hospitals the effort is permissible, but to .spend money 
in opening out special leprosy or venereal disease dispensaries before we 
have a basic health staff or sufficient general medical aid is to embark upon 
a wasteful policy, the result of which can only be disastrous. Wliat we need 
urgently is more medical men both for the Public Health and Medical 
Departments and we should concentrate upon that and avoid wasting our 
moW on bricks and morfcar, or multiplying treatment centres for speoial 
diseai^. "We shonld concentrate npon the pronsion of an adequate Health 
Service the provisiou of sufScient medical praetxtioneTS who shotild he otir 
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front line and the improvement of environmental hygiene, and we shall 
then be in a position to branch off on side lines to deal with special diseases 
by special methods. 

HiOsearch and investigation stand by themselves and must be en- 
couraged. There is every reason why we should prosecute energetically 
research and investigation, more especially into the communicable diseases 
of Burma, even though we may not yet be in a position to apply the results 
on a large scale. Our preventive methods are derived from the results 
of such work and therefore research should always he ahead of administra- 
tive action. 

Two other points require mention: the need for developing the Public 
Health Engineering Department and the question of the pay of the Health 
Department. 

The P'ubUc ILealth Engineering Departmeni. — ^The Local Government 
has recently decided to form an Engineering Branch of the Public Healtli 
Department thus separating the existing Water and Sewerage Engineer 
from the Public Works Depaiiiinent. This is a step in the right direction 
and it is to be hoped that this Branch will now develop quickly and become 
better equipped to deal with its rapidly expanding work. The central 
staff of the Water and Sewerage Engineer requires strengthening. We also 
need to supervise the qualifications of and give special training in Public 
Health Engineering to the District Council Engineers who are already 
beginning to bo appointed in the districts of Burma. 

The pay of the Public Health Department. — Looked at from the point 
of view of pay, the Public Health Department is a minor Government 
department. From no other view point can it be classed as such. It is 
an anomaly, for example, that its head should be paid less than the head 
of the Prisons or Medical Departments. The same tendency to undervalue 
and underpay Health Officers occurs with a few exceptions throughout the 
Health Service. A Health Officer ought to he a man of exceptional training 
and qualification. He is forbidden private practice and it is iiecessai'y that 
the posts should be made sufficiently attractive to compensate and to secure 
the right class of men. Health Officers do not make fortunes and it is 
unreasonable to expect that they should, but at least they should receive 
an adequate salary to free them from monetary worries and to uphold 
their status among their fellows. We must take steps to avoid the “ duds ” 
of the medical profession finding their way into the health service, and the 
only method of doing this is to make the prospects of public health service 
equal to that of other branches of medicine. In the creation of our rural 
health service, this point I’equires to be remembered or the scheme will be 
a failure. 


(&) I ^ strongly in faronr of GoTernment conducting economic 
snweys m typical villages to ascertain the economic position of the culti- 
yator. Health OfSoers should be associated with such survey parties to 
investigate vital statistics, sanitary conditions such as wator-supplv 
^Mer vanpy and housing, and the occurrence of epidemic and endemic 
disease, particularly malaria. Such surveys in typical villages in rrIaMbi^ 
a,^ wift be of the utmost value in Supplying ^ ^-th infomaLn ^ 
to base our policy for the improvement ff health conditions in r^ral 

JPrwinL^“ intensive enquiry has hitherto been carried out in this 
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Oral Evidence. 


62625. The Chairman: Major Jolly, you are Officiating Director of Public 
Health, Burma? — Yes. 

62626, We have in the publication* entitled ** Agriculture in Burma” 
which is a collection of papers prepared for us by the various heads of 
departments, a note on public health considerations at page 179,* are you 
familiar with that? — prepared that. 


62627. It appears that malaria and hookworm are the two diseases 
which the rural population suffers from most severely? — think you have 
to add dysentery including diarrhoea. 

62628. Cholera, I suppose, is also a serious problem in Burma? — 
Epidemics like cholera cause a great deal of panic althou^ the actual 
death rate is not so great as in some of these other diseases. 

62629. Of the diseases jihat lower the fibre of the rural population, 
malaria and hookworm are the most serious? — I think so, except dysentery 
including diarrhoea, which is possibly more serious than the hookworm. 

62630. And certainly so, I take it, in terms of infant mortality? — 
Certainly. 

62631, I take^ malaria first; what systematic steps have been taken to 
deal ■mth malaria? — ^As regards the Province in general, before the War 
we had a Malaria^ Committee, which did certain investigations into malaria 
in various areas in Bui*ma. That was going for a few years, but was dis- 
continued when the War broke out. iiid quite recently, three years ago, 
we appointed a special Malaria Officer; since then we have an Assistant 
Surgeon whom we have specially trained ; we have had three or four 
Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the Public Health Department 
trained m malaria survey work, and they have been employed on specific 
malaria surveys in vflrious areas That gives us some definite information 
to work upon. In addition to that we have the usual quinine distribution 
system similar to the other Provinces. When we do a survey we make 
certain recommendations, and if the funds are available these are carried 
out as a general rule. 


62632. Do you form any view as to the nature of the scheme which may 
be evolved as a result of these surveys? — ^The person doing the survey 
recommendations; these are then considered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and the final recommendations are then made. 


particular scheme 
be adopted in the future?— You meau regarding any particular 


J ™d6rstood from yonr answer that, ordinarily speakine, the idea 
suweys miAt le^ to the erilution of some genferf pJli^ 
throughout the Province?— I did not mean^that 
so much as that the malaria problem vanes in each locality. 

point to any successful results in dealing with malaria?— 
We ^ pr^y much at the beginning of it. Tint in Arakan to +!,« 
Kyaukpyu district, in town of Kva4:pyu itself, I think we &Te mldn 
some improvement, although very little money has been speXthwe. ^ 

^36. was that imnrovement achieved? — ^That has hpcn w 

a mT^ Jto ^ping wet oul«vatiou. It is stiU a do^htful^a^™ Is 
a matter of fact, we have carried out a second survey this season +n frw 

has all b^n so recent and even the report of the seroTnl 

wo^,’^aMy*dAge®Md’?ed^a^^^ should ""go “ 

-rM; ” "»* " «* •« 

'Aa2r£'iS,.« 
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j?'ears, but 1 do not think it would be mistaken if it was investigated by an 
officer who was thoroughly acquainted with halvhamr. 

62639. Have you satisfied yourself that the cases which are alleged in 
Burma to be suitering from malaria are m lact suitenng troin that disease 
and not, to a very important extent, from kala-azar^—l do not believe 
we have Jcala-azar in Burma. I do know that many of the cases diagnosed 
as malaria are not malaiia, but we are not yet in a position to improve 
the diagnosis much. Many cases are diagnosed on pureiy clinical evidence. 

62640. Of course, one is not concerned with iDarticular individual cases. 
My purpose is to determine whether the eiror is likely to be so large as 
substantially to invalidate the statistics i" — ^They are rural areas. We 
classity malaria along with the big group of fevers; we have no separate 
head, and we can only guess at its proportion. But as regards kalor-azar, 
we have no definite evidence for supposing that it is endemic in Burma, 
Chittagong is the Lala^azar area, and Araisan is the area in Burma to my 
inmd which is thieatened with kala-a^ar. We have to keep a watch there. 

62641. What is your malaria season here ? — ^It varies. Generally speak- 
ing, the worst seasons are the beginning of the rains and the end ot the 
rams, the two intermediary seasons. 

62642. How does the Burma constitution stand up against malaria as 
compared wuth the Indian P — think that the way in which people’s consti- 
tution stands up against indigenous malaria does not differ much in different 
countries, it depends entizely upon the extent to which the race we are 
considering have become accustomed to their own type ot malaria m their 
own locality. What I mean is that m a particular locality, the permanent 
residents of that locality have usually acquired considerable resistance to 
their local type of malaria. 

62643. Have you noticed whether the Indian immigrants suffer parti- 
cularly severely from infections in Burma? — think they do. I have 
noticed that in other coimtries, and 1 think the same holds good in Burma. 

I have also noticed that we have evidence of Burmans suffering considerably 
from infection introduced from India. 

62644. Are you satisfied with the state of affairs as regards the supply 
and distribution of quinine? — am not. I do not think we distribute 
enough quinine, either by sale or free. I personally am m favour of giving 
free quinine to evei’ybody. It is done m Italy, but the financial difi&culties 
involved are so great that I do not think we can consider it at present as 
a workable measure. Also, 1 do not think that the amount of quinine, from 
what i have heard of the Government of India’s position, would be forth- 
coming. 

62645, Have you any quinine in reserve? — We do not keep a large stock 
in reserve. We buy as we require it; we indent yearly. 

62646. Have you distributed quinine to school children? — ^Not to any 
extent, and not as a special measure. The question of distributing quinine 
through the schools is at present under the consideration of the Honourable 
Minister. It has been suggested this year. 

62647. Do children suffer very severely from malaria? — ^Yes. 

62648. At what age does infection first take place? — ^That varies 
according to the intensity of the local infection. But 1 think that children 
are liable from birth, although we usually find that the evidences of malaria 
are not so marked in children under one year. Taking the spleen count, for 
example, we do not usually get a very high infection in children under 
one year. 

62649. Does malaria infect children!’ — ^It does. It is one of the principal 
causes of infantile mortality. 

62660. When you do distribute quinine, in what form is it mostly 
distributed? — ^In tablets of cinchona febrifuge. 

62651. Would you state your view as to the relative merits of the various 
forms in which quinine is used?— I myself prefer giving quinine under 
solution. I think if one can give it in solution it is always preferable; 
but, when distributing it on a big scale to the public, solutions are 
dif^cult things to handle, 

62652. How about the febrifuge form?— It is just -as good as pure 
quinine. It is not so popular, but 1 think it is as good. 



62663. Is the incidence of hookworm gener^ in Brn-ma? vanes 
mu^ in dififei-ent localities. Becently, we had a bit of research woik by 
DnAsa Chandler, of which I have a report. He goes mto some detail 
in the distribution of it in various pai-ts of Burma, and shows how variable 
it is. 

62654. Has there heen developed any definite whey dealing with hook- 
worm? — ^There has heen no general policy for the country yet beyond 
propaganda. 

62655. At what is the propaganda directed? — ^The propaganda is carried 
on through our Hygiene Publicity Bureau, in spreading information as 
regards the disease. That is as far as we have got except in one or two 
small localities. Little has been attempted, at any rate not sufacient, to 
f>a.n it any general policy. We have not got the staflr. 

62656. Are the habits of the rural population such as to encourage the 
spread of hookworm? — ^The habits vary a good deal in different parts of 
the country. I think one would divide them up according to the habit 
of usmg latrines. In Lower Burma, for example, in most of the villages, 
the custom amongst the Burmese is generally to use latrines. In Upper 
Burma, it is nothmg like so general. 

62657. Is that an old established practice? — ^I think it is. 

62658. What form of latrine is used? — ^It is a very simple latrine, 
usually a rough framework of wood raised from the ground : beneath the 
superstructure there is the usual pit, sometimes more or less deep but 
usually quite shallow, which simply has the effect of localising the excreta 
in one place. 


62659. It is a fairly satisfactoi-y method.^ — ^I think it is, from the 
point of view of hookworm. 

62660. Do you find that where that practice obtains, * the incidence of 
hookworm is lower than is the case in districts where no latrines are 
used? — ^That does not absolutely hold good, because we have the climatic 
factor coming m too. For example^ m the dry central area of Burma, 
the hookworms are killed in the soil, whether latrines are used or not, 
and yet, undoubtedly, the use of latrines would reduce the mcidence even 
under these conditions. 


62661. Does it happen that the use of latrmes is, in the main, prevalent 
in those districts m which the climatic conditions are likely to encourage 
the spread of hookworm? In other words, are the latrines used mainly 
in the damp areas? — ^They are mamly used in the damp areas. To that 
extent 1 thmk it is so. It is questionable, however, in the very wet areas, 
whether the amount of water is not so great that the* hookworm would not 
flourish. 

62662. It may be drowned? — ^It may be drov^ned or washed away. I 
think conditions are most favourable for it in the intermediate parts. 

62663. Is the wearing of shoes customai*y in Burma? — ^In the Shan 
States they use shoes more than in other parts of Burma. 

62664. Do you regard the wearing of shoes as an absolute preventive 
of hookworm? — Not absolute, because infection may be obtained by passage 
direct through any part of the skm. For example, an agricultural worker 
h^dling contaminated soil or implements might become infected through 
the hands if conditions were otherwise favourable; but the wearing of 
^ Pi^hioipal preventive, as mfection is mostly through 



tion IS due to hookworm? — do not think we have enough data for me 
5? opmion as to whether the greater part of it is due to that. 

lethargy is due to that but I do not tbinfc we 
i PersonaUy do not think 

nn statistics of the results of experiments carried 

r not veiy significant P-They are very but 

I thmk plantation conditions are rather different from natu^^^^p® 
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62668. You do have a Hygiene Publicity Officer. What exactly does te 
do? — ^He has been employed only for a year or two. His hrst work was 
to make our material, to construct hygiene publicity material. That was 
work at headquarters. We have found that the hygiene publicity material 
prepared for other countries was not suitable for use in Burma; it lacked 
local colour. We have been engaged for the l-'st year or two in Burmanis- 
ing this material obtained from other countries, producing lectures, 
pamphlets, leaflets, magic lantern slides, and posters; and this year, for the 
hrst time, we have prepared some cinema tdm material of that sort. His 
work was concerned, first and foremost, with that. Then he is in charge of 
the bureau which distributes it, and he himself, as much as his time permits, 
tours from place to place, assisting the local authorities at health exhibi- 
tions or baby weeks, festivals and shows of various sorts; he also visits the 
sites of epidemics, and tries to work up a preventive campaign. 

62669. Ho you introduce a comic element in the films ? — We have not 
intentionally introduced any comic element yet. But it has been suggested, 
as a matter of fact, by the Honourable Minister that in our next fiim we 
should introduce it. 

In the Sudan, they had films illustrating the method of infection of 
some of their more serious parasicicai diseases, and some of the parasites 
were shown in a soi-t . of Charlie Chaplin role. This amused the audience 
immensely, and it was hoped that they would cany away in their mmds 
a more permanent impression than would have remained if the film had 
been shown in a more scientific fashion. 

62670. On pages 184 and 186 of your paper* you suggest that provision 
might be made for a district health stafi:, a transfer of legal powers over 
health activities to the district councils and a provision of funds from local 
taxation. Is that part of a policy being considered by Government or is 
it your own? — That policy is now being considered j as a matter of fact, 
the day before yesterday the question of a district health service for Burma 
came before the Fmance Committee, who generally approved the scheme. 

62671. When do you think it is likely to be given effect to? — ^I hope that 
we may begin with it next year, but the development must be very gradual 
because we have not got the men trained; it must be at most one or two 
a year, possibly spread over ten years or more. 

62672. Do you ever use your subsidised practitioners for public health 
work? — So far we have notj the scheme is quite new and I think we have 
only about a dozen. 

62673. What calibre of man are you getting amongst these subsidised 
practitioners? — ^I am afraid I have not personally had any knowledge of 
them; they come under the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. 

62674. Have you considered, at all, the possibility of using the co-opera- 
tive movement for purposes of public health.-' — ^We have used it, to a certain 
extent, for the distribution of quinine; we have supplied a lot of quinine 
to the co-operative societies. 

62675. You have no anti-malaria societies ? — We have none so far. 

62676. Is it really the case that you are only now, in Burma, at the 
stage of making the preliminary surveys on which your policy in relation 
to the major problems of public health must be founded, or do you think 
your knowledge of conditions generally in the Provmce is now sufficient? — 
I think we are still at a fairiy preliminary stage; the difficulty has been 
that w© have had no district health service. 1 mean, full tun© district 
health service. And I think I have emphasised in my notes that I do not 
consider the Civil Surgeon, in his capacity as district health seiwice officer, 
has had the necessary time to devote to it; I think until we get full time 
district health officers who should preferably be of the country so as to be 
able to understand the problems so far as they concern the habits of the 
people, on which I lay a great deal of stress, w© shall not really begin to 
touch the problems of rural sanitation. Our district health officers have 
done a great deal in towns but I honestly do not think we have more than 
touched the fringe of sanitation in the rural areas. 

62677. How about the drinking water supply in tlie rural areas? Has 
any attention been paid to that?— Very little, a well put down her© and 
Hiere, but very little else. 

* In the Memorandum submitted to the Commission by the Local Govern- 
ment — ^Not re-printed. 
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62678. Is it the custom of the people, as a rule, to drink from the 
moving water in the streams or to drink from ponds r — ^It depends a good 
deal on the locality* 

62679. And on convenience? — Yesj the riverain population generally 
resort to the rivers. Up counti*y the usual source is v/eiis or tanks. 

62680. Are these rivers heavily infected, as a rule, or is the water reason- 
ably pure? — ^Practically all ot them are ceitainly contaminated: I do not 
think there is any river that I know that one would pass according to any 
accepted standard as potable, without purification ; but, ol course, it is 
only now and then that they become intected with a definite disease like 
cholera, and then they spread it. 

62681. Have you applied yourself at all to the problems of nutrition in 
Burma? — So far as I nave had time, I have interested inyse.f in them; there 
IS a very great deal of work to be done and practically none has been done. 

62682. Have you formed any general view about the sufficiency or the 
reverse of the diet of the Burman cultivator? — think, relatively, he is 
fairly well nourished. 

62683. Are there any signs of deficiency disease? — ^We get beri-beri in 
Burma, hut it is not a serious disease from the public health point of view 
at all; we get few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, in forests and so 
on. 

62684. Does your experience suggest that beri-beri is, in fact, due to 
the consumption of polished luce? — ^Not to that alone. 

62685. Do you think that is part of a complex? — think it is still 
problematical, here, certainly, our forest epidemics seem to suggest some 
intoxication. 

62686. Have you forest epidemics amongst people who do not consume 
polished rice? — No; as far as I know, fhiey all consume rice, but not neces- 
sarily polished rice, I think actually very little polished nee, in the correct 
sense of the term, is used in Burma. 

62687. That is a very important statement; are you prepared to say it 
is strictly accurate? — am speaking from hearsay from experts on rice, 
biat what I gather from them is that polished rice, in the sense in which 
the tenn is used technically, is mainly for the expoit market. 

62688. But you cannot tell this Commission that you are satisfied that 
the villages in which, in fact, these local outbreaks have occurred are 
villages in which the people do not consume polished rice? — ^1 think the 
probability is that there is practically no polished nee consumed in this 
Province. 

62689. It is only a probability in your mind? — would not speak 
absolutely definitely, but I think it is highly improbable that any polmhed 
rice would find its way to these centres. 

62690. Is there any lathyrism? — ^I have heard of none. 

62691. Do you regard the problems of nutrition, not merely in Burma 
but throughout India, as of great importance? — Certainly. 

62692. "Would you yourself welcome the setting up of a central institu- 
tion, equipped both in terms of men and material in the best conceivable 
way, as likely to provide an important service to the public P— Undoubtedly 
I would; it would be a most valuable institution. 

62693. There are problems of a complicated nature Tvhieh one can hard- 
ly conceive being dealt with Province by Province ; it is a very highly 
specialised type of work, is it not?— It undoubtedly is; the only point is 
t^t in Bunna the diet is in some respects rather different from that in 
me rest of India. 

62694. There is^ no reason why such a central institution should not, if 
neeeaary, for a time at any rate, have its outlying laboratory in Burma 
for Burmese work?— Then that would meet the requirements of Burma. 

62606, Sir Thomas^Mtddlet<m: You have sixteen Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
wnployed 1 think?— That is so, except that we have one or two more now 
since my note was written; we have nominally twenty, I think, at the 
pi’esent moment. ^ 
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62696. Wliat is the standard of education of these men? I want you 
to give me the entrance requirements for the technical schools they study 
at, and the period of time during which they pursue technical studies? — 
That all comes under a department which is not under my control; the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals is in charge of the medical training, 
he is in charge of the Government Medical School; hut I know a little 
about it. The Sub-Assistant Surgeons are all trained in the Government 
Medical School here in Eangoon. It is a four years' training. I am not 
quite sure what the initial educational qualification is, 

62697, You are not sure that it is the High School Final? — do not 
think it is the High School Final; at all events, I do not think that is 
insisted on. Certainly some of the students who have come to me for 
training in hygiene do not appear to have had sufficient preliminary educa- 
tion to grasp the subject, and their knowledge of English is a’so weak. 

62698. What is the initial pay of these men? — ^They start on Rs. 100, that 
IS the Medical Department men; when thev come to the Public Health 
Department we give them Es. 150; that is, as epidemic Suh-Assistant 
Surgeons. 

62699. You take men who have been several years working in the Medical 
Department? — ^Yes, as a rule. We have a mixture; we have some who have 
been for several years working in the Medical Department and we have 
some hoys who have come fresh from the Government Medical School. 
The scheme is an experimental and tentative one and we have had difficulty 
in getting sufficient suitable men. 

62700. In ah those districts in Burma in which rice is consumed, is fish 
an important element in the diet? — Undoubtedly it is, a very important 
element. 

62701. Do you know of any district where rice is so largely consumed 
that it forms the staple food and where no fish is available or eaten P — ^No, 
I do not think I know of any district where there is no fish available. 

62702 These two p-o together P — These two, I think, generally go together 
practically all over the country. 

62703. Dr. Hyder : Fresh fish or nctapi P — ^Not necessarily fresh fish • 
ngapi, dried fish and salt fish. I think in districts where there is difficulty 
in getting fresh fish, and at seasons of the year when there is difficulty in 
getting fresh fish, the population relies a good deal on salt and dried fish 
and nqapi and prawns. 

62704. Sir Thomas Middleton: Aro the Burmese large consumers of 
eggs-P — ^No, they do not use eggs to any extent at all. 

62705. To a small extent? — ^To a very small extent; in fact, it is rather 
peculiar how httle eggs are made use of. I think there is a tendency 
nowadays for ducks' eggs and imported eggs to he made use of, hut that is 
a recent development and mainly in the towns; I do not think the rural 
Burmese use e gg s. 

62706. They also seldom use milk? — ^They seldom use milk except, again, 
for a recent tendency to the consumption of condensed milk, whidi I think 
is probably connected with an increasing consumption of tea. 

62707. Mr. Calvert: Then what takes the place of milk? — ^It is a little 
difficult to say. Milk is a more or less balanced food and there are a 
number of things that take its place. Milk contains all the ingredients, 
all the component parts : proteins, carbo-hydrates, fats and vitamins, and 
they get these from a very wide source, mainly the vegetable kingdom. 
The very wide vegetable sources that the Burman draws upon are, to my 
mind, the key to his nutrition. 

62708. Sir James MaeKenna : What about his ngapif — Ngapi contains 
protein, to a certain amount; but, after all, ngapi is only used as a relish 
and they do not get a big quantity of protein out of it. I think the 
average ngapi is about sixteen per cent protein, that is all. 

62709. Mr. Calvert: Do you think the absence of mi^k in the Burman's 
diet has any deleterious effect on his physique and health? — ^That is very 
difficult to say. Tf I had been asked that question before I c#»me to Burma, 
I should have said : " certainly, it must have a deleterious effect " : hut the 
fact is that one finds them well nourished without milk, which rather 
destroys that theory to my mind, thnt milk is an essential or even a very 
valuable article of 'diet in Burms T+ does not seem to suit the Burmese 
and they seem to get on very well without it. 
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62710. But in the case of babies, is there no alternative to them except 
mothers’ milk? — ^The majority, of course, are breast fed, but, as far as I 
csan make out, when a baby cannot be breast fed, it has_ a very difficult time 
in Burma. They try to feed it with rice and with rice water, sometimes 
mixed with salt and sometimes with a little jaggery, bnt I think it has a 
pretty bad time and must be pretty tough to suiwive if it is not a breast 
fed baby. 

62711. You make a remark about the overlapping of the Department of 
Public Health with the Medical Department. Is it your point that they 
should be separated or that they should work together? — think it is a 
matter of personal equation. It depends very much on the heads of the 
two departments. The point I would bring out is that the tendency has 
been in past years to subordinate public health to curative medicine. The 
ideal undoubtedly is to have one department, but I do not think that^ we 
have reached a stage of public health 'development yet when the two things 
can be safely combined. We should develop our public health further 
before we contemplate the question of combining, because my fear is that 
we might again subordinate public health considerations to the claims of 
curative medicine. 

62712. Do you not think that the interests of public health would be 
better served by having a completely independent department?— -I would 
not say that the time has not yet arriveci for that. ^ Again, it depends 
vexy much on the view point of the heads of the two different departments 
ana of course of the Honourable Minister in charge. 

62713. What is your Public Health Board? — You mean the Provincial 
Public Health Board? That is practically entirely concerned with the 
distribution of grants. That is its main function. It distributes the money 
that is allotted by the Provincial Government for public health projects. 

62714. Is the membership non-official? — ^It has a non-official majority. 

62715. You have, in Burma, a large number of Punjabis? — Yes, a fair 
number. 

62716, Do you notice any difference in physique between the Burman and 
the Punjabi ?-y-The Punjabi is an exceptionally fine specimen physically, but 
the Burman is also a very fine specimen. Each specimen has got its own 
special racial characteristics. The Burman is also a well nourished indivi- 
dual. They are very difficult to compare but I think that both are very 
good types. 

62717. How do they compare so far as physical labour is concerned? — 
I should not say there is much difference. Both are good. I always think 
that the man of any particular country or locality works better in that 
particular locality than an imported man, because he has usually more 
resisting power. He can resist the climate and the diseases of the locality. 

6OT8. It is rather peculiar that you should have a very considerable 
immigration of the Punjabis into Burma. There are practically no Burmans 
in the Punjab? — ^That seems to me more an economic question. 


62719. Mr. Calvert : Could you throw some light on the relative effects 
of the difference in diet? — I personally am inclined, from what I have 
seen, to diffe:i^ for example, from Colonel McCarrison’s views which would 
condemn the Burman for having a low value staple. I would not say that 
becau^ the Burman’s staple food is rice, therefore he must have low 
resisting power. Prom what I have seen, I think they have got very good 
resisting power. They are a very well nourished race and I think that 
comes from the very wide use they make of green leaves, vegetables and 
roote and a whole host of ve^table products that are hardly touched in 
India, for example, they have beans and pulses which are allowed to germi- 
nate are full of vitamins. Thev are a highly nutritive diet, and are verv 
largely consumed in Burma. What is done ’is this : The pulses and peas 
and beans are simply spread out in trays or put in vessels moistened with 
wa^ and allowed to germinate. They are eaten raw or pickled or lightly 
cooked. This food has recently been recommended in times of epidemics of 
scui^^ throughout the world. It had been used in Burma and China for 
centuries before it was rediscovered- 


^20. Dr. Ryder; Does not the Punjabi policeman who comes over here 
his diet and go ow to the Burmese diet?— I am afraid I do not 
know much about that. I cannot give any definite infomation. 
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62721. Is there any particular season in which outbreaks of cholera 
D-marni? it varies a good deal from year to year but, 

sr^akmg, outbre^s begin in the diy weather when the wells 

spreidT'inl^d. disease 


nerioIp^‘l?n®®T^S“' '^7 X®®’?'®"’ coincide with the harvest 

^ ??*, think so. The harvest is before the typical hot 

wGather season in which, our cholera occurs. 


62723. When there is scarcity of water after the harvest, then it is that 
you have outbreaks? So far as cholera is concerned, you could stop such 
^breaks if you had a good water-supply in Lower Burma P—That is the 


62/24. Mr. Iteynolds: Would you subscribe to the view that malaria in 
Burma is almost entirely a disease of the forests and foot hills, that once 
an extensive area in a district has been brought under complete cultivation 
T then malaria is no longer a serious proposition? — 

i tnink that that very largely expresses the position, not absolutely, but 
undoubtedly m the main it is so. We have exceptions here and there which 
occur to me, but in the mam I agree. 


62725. Are not the exceptions you refer to cases where areas are still within 
reach of, or connected up to, malarial areas? — That also holds good to a 
very large extent. 

6^26. So that, more important than quinine or drainage is the question 
of the clearing of forest growth in order to get rid of malaria? — ^Un- 
dj^btedly, complete cultivation is one of the principal factors in getting 
nd of malaria. Wherever we bring a country under complete cultivation, 
malaria tends to disappear. 


62727. Can you think of any densely occupied and cultivated district in 
Lower Burma, however much water there may be, which suffers badly from 
malaria? — Lower Burma is not so bad for malaria as Upper Burma. It is 
possibly because of the water and the free flooding. That is undoubtedly a 
factor which we have got to consider. Malaria, after all, can be stopped 
by making a country a wilderness or by cultivating it fully, but, where you 
have got sufficient water to flood, you do not get malaria. 

62728, T?ie Baja of Parlahimedi: "With regard to the influence which 
the opening up of communications has upon rural health, do you think 
there are sufficient roads in these areas? — have indicated, in my note, 
that roads cut both ways. The;^ may improve economic conditions but they 
may also spread disease. That is a point we have got to consider. At tne 
same time I would not suggest that we should stop road making, but before 
we improve communications we must organise the district health service to 
meet the dangers that will arise out of these increased communications. 


62729. How do you organise your district staff? — ^Here we have districts 
and circles. 


62730. How many talukas does a circle include? — ^We do not have talukas 
in Burma at all. 

62731. Is a circle equal to a revenue sub-division? — The system here is 
rather confusing. We used to have the districts and the townships.^ In 
the districts a circle is about the same area as a township. A township is 
divided into several snb-divisions and the matter is rendered more confusing 
because we still have townships and circles going on together, but actually 
I think I am right in saying that a district usually has about ten circles. 
I would personally organise a district health service in the meantime on the 
basis of a full-time District Health Officer per district and a full-time 
qualified Sanitary Inspector per circle. A district has a population roughly 
of 300,000 and a circle ronghly of 30,000 and if, in the next few years, we 
can get a District Health Officer per district and a Sanitary Inspector per 
circle, we wfll have done all that we can hope for in the near future. 
Elventually, we must develop very much more than that. ^ The circle itself 
is not too small an area in the future to have its full-time Circle Health 
Officer. 

62732. How many dispensaries do you have per circle? — am afraid 
I cannot tell you that. 

31 
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62733. Do you think the number is sufficient? — ^Do you from the 

public health point of view or from the pomt of view of the cure of 




62734. Both?— The dispensary itself, as a dispensary does ^ not help us 
much m the matter of public health. It is mainly for the distribution of 
medicines and for the treatment of disease. 


62736. No sanitary officer is attached?— No. The medical subordinate 
in charge of it is the Sub-Assistant Surgeon.^ It has been laid down by 
Government that it is his duty to perform public health work if he is c^led 
upon to do so. In some cases they are of great value but they have their 
medical work to do, which has a prior claim on them. I really do not 
think that they have very much time left to do public health work exten- 
sively. 


62738. Are qualified men available in the dispensaries? — ^They are not 
qualified from the public health point of view. They are all undoubtedly 
qualified for medical work and even for the medical work they are too few. 


62737. Only one Sub-Assistant Surgeon per dispensary? — ^Yes. 


62738. Are any lady doctors available?— I do not know whether there 
are any lady doctors in dispensaries. I have not come across any. In the 
larger hospitals we find them, but not in the dispensaries, I think. It is 
not under my department and I cannot give you definite information. 

62739. Is any provision made in the medical budget for treating women’s 
diseases? — ^Except in the bigger centres I do not think we have any special 
provision. Where it exists we have separate wards for men and separate 
wards for women in the hospitals and in the dispensaries. 


62740. Do you provide first aid in delivery cases? — ^This matter comes 
under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. There is a system of 
training midwives. When they are trained they are sent into the districts. 


62741. Is there a large number of them? — do not think these are 
anything like enough. 

62742. Have you any opinion to offer under that head? — ^That does not 
concern my department so much as it does the medical side: it is quite 
separate from &e Public Health Department- it comes under the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and under curative medicine; we have enough 
to do in our own line. 


62743. Do you not think that it would be a good thing if the District 
Health Officer had a hand m supervising the health and welfare of the 
p^pleP — I think we should. At present the District Health Ofi&cer is the 
Civil Surgeon, He is one officer serving in both capacities and he has 
an extremely ‘ difficult job so that personally I think it is hopeless for us 
to expect him to do both; he cannot do hoth; he is a very hardly tried and 
very much overworked officer; he has many calls npon his time; his medical 
work must come first; he has a private practice which after all in an 
isolated district he must do, as often there is nobody else to do it. We 
have never disputed the necessity for Civil Surgeons to carry on their 
private practice but we think we should have full-time district officers who 
will not indulge in private work but will devote the whole of their timb 
to one job. The two things do not combine well and should be kept 
separate. 

62744. Have you got municipalities in these townships? — ^Yes. 


^745. What is the practice? Do they maintain their own dispensaries? 
—They have a hospital committee scheme under the Eeforms, hospital 
finance committees on which the various local bodies are represented (such 
as the municipality and the district council) where a hospital takes patients 
from both, and they run their own show nnder the general technical super- 
vision of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. . 


^746. Do they receive any aid from the 
financial grants from all the bodies interested. 


district boards ? — ^They get 


®74r. And also from prorinoial reTenuesP— Yes, you will find a hospital 
in a.mumoipality getting a grant from the district council as well as &om 
provincial sources. 


Major G, G. Jolly'j 



62748. Does tlie District Medical Officer have a sufficient hold upon the 
hospitals maintained by municipalities?— Again that is not my department 
and I find it a little difficult to answer, but I think I have never heard of 
complaints on that score, I think that, technically, in the conduct of his 
hospital he is left with a pretty free hand and on all technical matters he 
IS inspected by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who looks after 
that side of it. I do not think that there is any complaint of uunecessaiy 
intei terence. 

62749. And^ docs this medical officer hold his appointment under the 
municipal chairman ? — ^He is a Government officer. 

62760. What movement is on foot for child welfare in rural areas? — 
There is practically nothing at present. We have begun with child welfai*e 
societies, but, as usually happens, those start first in the towns, and one 
hopes the movement will spread to the districts. The Red Cross is doing a 
little in assisting these societies financially, but in the districts we have 
hardly done anything yet. We can do nothing much until we have 
a fundamental basic health seiwice upon which we can build. All these 
questions, to my mind, can only come logically when we have got our funda- 
mental health service. Till then we cannot really advance. 

62751. Are any child welfare shows held? — ^Yes, in the towns. We have 
had one every year m Rangoon, and others have been held in Mandalay, 
Bassein and other parts of the Province. In some cases they have tried 
to combine them with the agricultural shows. 

62752. With regard to infant diet, I suppose sufficient demonstration 
is given to the people, showing what is the best thing to adopt for infants? 
— ^Yes, that is a fundamental part of these "child welfare shows. 

62753. Sir James MacKenna: Have you a public health institution in 
Burma? — ^Yes, it was opened last year. 

62754. Is it well equipped? — ^Yes, 

62766. What lines of investigation have you started? — We have not done 
very much as yet. The institution was built with three objects : first, for 
teaching, secondly, for public health laboratories which we have never had 
before, and, thirdly, tor research or investigation, and so far we have had 
a good deal of teaching to do. We are doing all the teaching we can do at 
present. We have a chemical and a bacteriological side to the institute 
and have taken over most of the routine public health laboratory work 
which has hitherto been done, so far as it has been done, in other institutes. 
We have hardly had the time to start on investigation, and in that respect 
we have done very little. We have started investigation in foodstuffs, into 
ngapi to find out i’^s comimsition, to what extent it is adulterated, and 
then again we have done a ‘little investigation on wells with regard to the 
contamination of tube well waters. But we are merely making a beginning 
with these things. We have got a malaria bureau which has just been 
sanctioned. 

62756. Would you say that there has been a great awakening of public 
interest in Burma in matters of public health in recent years .P — ^I think so. 

62757. Have you formed any impression of the attitude of the Legisla- 
tive Council to public health questions? — ^I think it is very favourable. 

62758. Has the Finance Committee been sympathetic in regard to public 
health schemes? — ^I da not know whether we hold a record or not, but I 
f.ln'nh I am right in saying that the Finance Committee has turned down 
no project that the Public Health Department has ever put before it. 

62759. Have you had any experience as a Public Health Officer in other 
Provinces in India except Dellii? — ^I was Health Officer at Delhi. Before 
the War 1 was appointed to Bombay, but the War prevented my taking 
up the appointment. On military service I have had public health 
experience in Africa. 

62760. Would you say that there are indications that the Public Health 
Department in Burma is likely to develop into a very big department in 
comparison with those of the rest of the Provinces? — ^I think so. 

62761. Are you familiar with these reclamation schemes which have been 
carried out in the Delta by pumping up silt from the rivers?— I have seen 
them in process and after they have been completed. 
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62762. Would you say that this would tend considerably to iiuprov© the 
public health of Burma? — ^Undoubtedly. 

62763. With regard to your posters, do you not think that some of 
them are over-emphasised to the extent of frightening the people? — do 
not think that they frighten the Burmese people. 


62764. Professor Gangulee: For the investigation of public health pro- 
blems and for your malarial bureau, do you receive any grant from any 
other source outside the Province? — We have had grants given us by India. 
For example, there was a grant given for beri-beri research. There have 
been several grants given to the Pasteur Institute for special lines of 
research work. So far, we have not applied for any grant for work under- 
taken by the Public Health Department because our Institute is new. 

62765. You receive these grants from the Government of India? — Yes, 
trom the Indian Research Fund Association. 

62766. Under what conditions? — ^For specific problems. The details are 
submitted and approved. 

62767. Do the Government of India supply officers to carry out the 
work or do you depend on your own officers? — We have not, as a depart- 
ment, done anything in that line as yet. But I understand the position 
is that they are short of officers, but they afford us all the help that it 
is possible for them to give. 

62768. Have you had any assistance from the Rockefeller Institute? — 
Not yet. 

62769. Have you any Public Health Act in this Province? — ^There is 
no separate Public Health Act. 

62770. Do you think that there is need for one? — Yes. 

62771. What proportion of the total public health budget is spent actually 
in rural areas? — ^I am afraid I cannot give you that information straight- 
away 5 it must I think be very small. 

62772. In the new scheme that you propose here, is there any provision 
for a substantial mcrease in rural public health service? — The scheme has 
been put up to Government as a suggested line of development, and we 
are working on it now. We have just had the approval of the Finance 
Committee to a full-time officer in charge of the Public Health Institute, who 
will develop into an Assistant Director in charge of Pubilo Health Labora- 
tori€' 3 . A proposal is now before Government for an Assistant Director 
of Public Health for Schools, and no orders have yet been issued. 

62773. At present I understand from your note that you have got some 
twenty-six Public Health Inspectors for the whole Province? — We have only 
twenty-six in the districts, and to make an impression on public opinion 
we must have a mmimum of one per circle, which means 287. 


62774. Under the new scheme that you are proposing, the number of 
Inspectors will he increased ?-^o, the chart here only indicates the increase 
in the central department. But the scheme for an increase in Sanitary 
Inspectors will depend partly upon the district councils themselves as they 
have the power to appoint them, partly upon the numbers we can manage 
TO train and turn out, and partly on the extent to which the Local Govern- 
stimulate and Urge the district councils to employ them. We have 
just made a begmnmg in the districts. 

recent grant of a measure of local self-government have 
demand for sanitary improvement and public 
herfth services in ^e districts?-! think it is biinn^rto wme iS 
that ?h« things that IB just at the heginnmg. think, however,’ 

has undo5)tedly stimulated it 
and that the demand will steadily increase. I find, going round now that 

of is; ***? for schemes ?— That is one 

to do vSy muclf money at present 

lio ao very much. I have talked it over with many officers of Government 


Major G. G. Jollyl 
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who are more directly concerned with taxation than I am, and it all depends 
on whether the Government can give them more money and whether they 
themselves realise that public health is of sufficient importance to allow of 
further taxation being imposed to obtain the money. 

62777. You state that district councils have been brought into being only 
recently and they are only nominally responsible for the care of the health 
of the people j you also state that they will require staff and legal powers; 
what legal powers are you thinking of? — There are certain powers which 
are still with Government officials, which might be transferred to district 
councils; various powers such as the village headmen have in connection 
with the fundamentals of the village sanitation might be transferred. There 
was, in fact, a proposal (I think it is still under consideration) that village 
headmen should, as far as their public health functions are concerned, act 
as the servants of the circle board. 

62778, With regard to the habits of the people, you say that the xjei'soiial 
hygiene of the Burman is satisfactory and, on the whole, he is very clean; 
you say their instincts are towards cleanliness, but their environment is 
against them? — ^Yes. 

62779. Do you see any change in this environment m lecent years? — ^It 
is only six years since I came to Bui*ma, but of course I have discussed the 
point with men who have spent their lives here, and the general opinion 
I have gathered is that so far as the villager is concerned, we have hardly 
touched him, but in the towns there has been a good deal of change. 

62780. Do you think there is any social prejudice amongst tlie people 
which stands in the way of the improvement of their environment? — ^There 
js only one which I can think of at the moment, and that is the difficulty 
about anti-rat operations in plague; the Buddliist Burman does not like 
killing rats. That is the only prejudice of that nature that comes to my 
mind. 

62781. Is there any prejudice against vaccination.® — ^None whatsoever. 

62782. Br. Syder : Is there plague in China? — ^Yes. 

62783. In Japan? — ^In Japan they had it, but they have pretty well cleared 
it out now. 

62784. Do they have any objection to killing rats in Japan? — ^I have 
never heard of that difficulty arising in China or Japan, 

62785. Professor Gangulee: What assistance do you get from non-official 
bodies in your propaganda woik? — We get assistance from some; some of 
them help us to distribute pur material; we send copies to them; some of 
them help by convening meetings and giving addresses themselves. 

62786. You told us that the hookworm index is more in the intermediate 
belt between the delta and the centra zone; why should it be so? — think 
it is because the rainfall and heat there are just about the right degree to 
favour the development of the worm. Excessive heat kills the worm, and 
excessive rains will wash it away. If you get a condition somewheie 
between, it is lavourable to the development of the worm. 

62787. Mr. Kamat; You have given us a graphic description of the sani- 
taiy conditions in rural areas, and in your note you have emphasised the 
need for a district health service entrusted to the district councils for actual 
working. Would you not agree that the problem is not purely one of admi- 
nistrative machinery, of having a health service (of course, I recognise 
the great importance of having a health service), but that the problem is 
one of educating public opinion on ideas of sanitation? — ^I absolutely agree; 
in fact, I think the main function of the health service will be education 
for- many years. 

62788. For the purpose of educating public opinion, that is to say, to give 
correct ideas about sanitation to the villagers, do you hope to depwd only 
on Iffie health service?— Not to depend on them only^ but I think they wdl 
have to be our principal agents and our initial missionaries (as I would 
call them) of public health to start the movement. 

62789. If you analyse the causes of the present state of things you will 
recognise that there are two factors which are responsible; the first is 
ignorance of the people, and the second is their economic situation? — Un- 
doubtedly. 
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6^750. For instance, when a public health officer advocates better hous- 
ing, or that the men should have separate accommodation for themselves 
and not live in the same hut with their cattle, it resolves itself into an 
economic question. The root causes are, theierore, the ignorance of the 
people and the economic position of the people .P — Undoubtedly. 

62791. The fii-st factor, you will tackle to some extent by means of your 
public health service. Do you not think that there is need of enlisting 
the sympathy of the Education Department also and getting them to edu- 
cate the people, by means of text-books, to a sense of the unhygienic nature 
of some of their habits? — Certainly. 

62792. Probably, therefore, the question is also one of the spread of 
general education and not merely of having a public health service? — Yes. 

62793. Taking that into consideration, would you immediately resoii} to 
legislation such as a Public Health Act to enforce certain of your hygienic 
rules in the villages (I am talking of village sanitation), or would you 
leave it to tune and the education of public opinion? — think it is very 
difficult to give a general answer The cases would have to be considered 
as they came up. There are two methods of sanitaiy reform — one, entirely 
autocratic, which was administeied in the Panama Canal with the use of 
an immense amount of force and an immense amount of money, and it did 
succeed in elimmatmg malaria from there; the other is the democratic 
method which we are adopting in Burma. In Burma, I think, we have now 
definitely abandoned the idea of introducing any important health reforms 
by autocratic methods. We must rely, in the main, upon the education of 
the people and the advancement of public opinion for improving our 
conditions. 

62794. Just visualise an ordinary villager. I want you to specify how 
far you would go with your present educational methods through your 
seiwioe, and at what stage you would step in with legislation? For instance, 
rubbish is left to rot and a lot of flies breed or latrines are not properly 
kept. Supposing you want to improve this condition by legislation, would 
you wait five years or ten years? — think that would depend upon the 
rapidity of the development of opinion among the members of the district 
councils and circle boards. ^ I do not think we would enforce these things 
from the cential organisation. We wohld make the necessary suggestions 
to the local bodies and leave it to them. As a matter of fact, we have al- 
ready found some local bodies which are more progressive than others. 
Some are going ahead more quickly and some are lagging behind. I expect 
that in the next tow years there will be a sort of patchwork progress. It 
^ends very much upon the rate of progress of the individual local bodies. 
When they think themselves that it is safe to take a step forward, I think 
we should assist them to do so. 


62795. If you leave it to individual district councils, the result will be 
spasmodic?— It would be our job to stimulate and educate district councils 
to take action and when the district councils are prepared to take action 
it ^ for them, by means of by-laws, to brmg in detailed improvements 
such as you suggest. 

62796. I am asking you whethp the time has come, in your opinion, to 
ap^y the method of legislation all round, say, within the next five years?— 
Certainly. As soon as we get an adequate service of district health officers 
I would like to see elementary by-laws enforced by district councils 


62797. That is so far an enforcement is concerned. You wish to wait 
o*ily till district health officers are available for the purpose of carrying out 
the law. From the point of view of the state of literacy, do you think the 

should intervene and that a Public Health Act 
SSil. ^ for tte benefit of villages?— Some improve- 
^art straightaway to-morrow; many of them would 
madoubted^y hare to wait. Those which do not affect fnidamentSirtho 

mtroduM earlier; those which do affect feda- 
iM^lly the habits rf the peopk wiU have to wait tmtU the gradual spread 
of education mslies it possible to bring them into force* 


62798. In other words, if you fr^e a Public Hdilth Act, you wiU have 
to frame two sets of rules, one that could he enforced immediately anil 
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anotlier which could be enforced at the discretion of local boards later on? — 
Undoubtedly, unless we had an Act which left wide powers of discretion to 
the district councils to use what rules they consider it fit to enforce at a 
particular stage. 

62799. TJ Ba Cho .' You say on page 182 of your paper * : “ The villager in 
Burma spends his life from birth to death in surroundings admirably 
adapted to the development and spread of communicable disease.” Would 
you amplify that statement.? — For example, he drinks water which is, in 
the main, polluted; his villages are infested with fiies which are the carriers 
of a host of diseases; he lives in close association with, cheek by jowl with, 
rats, in primitive houses, so that he has, at his very door, the actual means 
for the spread of disease and it only wants the introduction of infection to 
light up an epidemic; the line of defence is weak. 

62800. Do you mean to say that the man in the village is more subjected 
to disease than his brother m the town? — ^No, the converse is true, except 
of course in certain diseases. Speaking very generally, the converse holds 
good, but undoubtedly, in regard to some diseases, the villagers are more 
susceptible than the town dwellers. One has to make exceptions and cannot 
make a generalisation. 

62801, There is a persistent rumour that a new disease called mahJcdlam 
has come into Burma and means to stay here, and that it has done much 
damage to the population of Burma. Would yon tell the Commission whether 
that rumour is true, and if so, how far it is true? — Mahhalam^ to my mind, 
IS a name, not a disease. It was introduced from the Shan States where, 
as far as we know, the name was first used about ten years ago. 

62802. The Chai'nnan : To describe what? — ^It comes from Shan words. As 
far as I remember, one syllable means ‘‘ fruit ” ; the other means, I think, 
** get black.” The exact significance is obscure. At all events, it is a name 
which has been introduced from the Shan States. That name has spread 
over a vei'y large number of distidcts, and a great deal of disease has 
been diagnosed by the indigenous practitioners as mahJcalam. For four or 
five years, we have been investigating it wherever it has been reported, 
through district health officei*s, Civil Surgeons and medical subordinates, 
and we have known that the name covers a host of diseases. The^ majority 
of the cases have turned out to he malaria; some, on investigation, have 
turned out to be enteric fever, some have turned out to he anthrax, and 
some have turned out to be cases of plague, cnolera and smallpox which are 
notifiable and were not notified, having been convenient^ classed as 
halam, and so on. A Commission has recently been appointed and has just 
submitted its report to Government and its finding is pretty much what T 
have said. 

62803. It is pretty much the same as influenza, which covered a number 
of diseases ? — ^Precisely. Undoubtedly, in many places i^orant people believe 
in it, and I hope that the Government Commission which has independently 
investigated it will help to prevent the illusion spreading further. 

62804. U Ba Cho : Do you consider tne ordinai’y diet of the average village 
cultivator to be snificiently nourishing? — ^I think that it compares very 
favourably with the ordinary diet of the average Indian cultivator. 

6280S. Ton say that the weaiing of shoes is a kind of protection against 
hookworm disease. Do yon mean shoes of the European type? — ^Not neces- 
sarily; I have included all types. 

62806. Burmese sandals also? — Yes. 

62807. Did you notice that the hookworm disease is more prevalent 
amongst the Shan people, who eat raw meat? — No. I think, so far as our 
figures go, it is less prevalent amongst the Shans. 

62808. Do you know that the Shans have a specific remedy for it? — 
do not know that. 

62809. Just behind Government House there is a Shan physician who 
claims that he has "a specific remedy for hookworm?— -They have many 
drugs of their own. For example, for mahlmlam snakVs bile was shown 
to me as a special remedy. 

62810. By polished rice, do you mean rice of which the outer kernel has 
been taken away? — We are speaking of that as milled rice, or hi^ly milled 

* In the Memorandum submitted to the Commission by the Local Govem- 
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rice. Polislied rice, I think, is understood by rice experts to mean that it 
has been actually polished by leather, or sheepskin. 

62811. The ordinary rice that we eat cannot be called polished rice? — 
No. I would not personally describe it as highly polished rice, or even 
as polished rice. 

62812. Would you distinguish, from the point of view of nourishment, 
between rice eaten by ordinary people and the rice that is given to prisoners 
in the jail? You will notice that the rice given to prisoners is not so 
polished? — ^It is not milled j I think it is mostly hand-pounded. 

62813. Only the outer husk of that rice is taken away? — ^Yes, it is very 
red. 

62814. Would you say that that rice is better than the white rice that 
we eat? — ^Undoubtedly. It is certainly preferable. 

62816. 2?r. Hyder: What is the name of the foodstuff that you say the 
Chinese have been using for centuries ?^ — ^They call it pe-bm-pa^iZs. They 
use various grains. It is the process that is important. They use dah, 
beans and peas, and I believe they also use cotton seeds, which they germi- 
nate in this way : by spreading them in baskets, saturating them with water, 
and letting the shoots come out. A small radicle and leaf shoot out, and 
then they eat it. They eat the whole thing, the radicle, the shoot and the 
bean. They get all the three vitamins at once. 

62816. Sir Thomas Middleton : Do they use cotton seed? — was told a little 
while ago by my chemical analyst that he had seen them making use of 
cotton seed in the same way. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Saturday, the Sth Novem- 
her, 1927. 
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U BA MATTNo, Honorary Organiser, Einme. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (2>) There are no skilled workers and they are 
wanted. There is a want of fields for practical demonstration. There is 
an insufficiency of laboratories. Owing to want of funds, the cultivation 
work is handicapped and delayed and therefore progress is retarded. 

(c) I can offer suggestions. The seed-grains supplied by the Govern- 
ment are not of the kind wanted by the people. The kind of seed-grains 
approved of or liked by the people should be ascertained and supplied. 
Owing to want of routes or pathways by which cattle can be sent out of the 
paddy-fields to the grazing-grounds, the cultivators are put to great hardship 
on account of their cattle, and way^ and means should be devised to 
ameliorate their condition in this respect. Ways and means should be 
devised to put an end to the construction of bunds or high embankments 
as, owing to the presence of these bunds or ^ embankments which prevent 
the flowing away of the water downwards after it has flowed into a particular 
field, the paddy-land lying in the ui>per region has to suffer all the flowing- 
in of water from elsewhere without any outlet to drain off the same and in 
consequence all the paddy crops are submerged and destroyed. Construction 
of bunds in the creeks and fishery tracts in the neighbourhood of cultivators’ 
holdings, except where Government has given permission, should be prohibi- 
ted and heavy penalties meted out. The evil practice of buTwi-construction 
not only causes scarcity of drinking water for the cattle of the cultivators 
and thus does harm, but also brings about scarcity of drinking water for 
the cultivators themselves. 

Question 2. — AGRiauLTUR.AL Education. — ( i) The supi>ly of teach ei-s and 
institutions is not sufficient, 

(ii) There is need for extension of teaching facilities. 

(Hi) Those who have passed the qualifying tests for toachcm and are 
well conversant with the methods of account-keeping in accordance with the 
rules of co-operative societies and with the science of agriculture should 
be appointed. 

33 
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(iv) The attendances at existing institutions are not as numerous as 
I would expect. I can state reasons for this. The absence or any desire 
to acquire education can bo attributed to the fact that even after a man 
has passed the seventh standard examination in^ Burmese, there is rio one 
who would need his services on the score of his education and thereiore 
there is a lack of any keenness or eagerness in the acquisition of education. 
If more encouragement were given to Burmese education by providing work 
and employment according to educational qualifications, keenness and eager- 
ness to acquire education would be very much fostered. 

(i?) Agriculture should certainly form one of the subjects of instruction 
in the curriculum of all schools and educational institutions. . i 

(wi) In this district the pupils are mainly from the agricultural 
classes. 

- (vii) Modifications are called for in existing courses of study. Co- 
operative methods and rules should form one subject of ^study. Promotion 
to a higher c^ass should be given only after a pass in the subjects of 
agi’iculture and co-operation These two subjects should be taught to ^ the 
pupils in the fourth and fifth standards. For teaching these two subjects 
the teacher should he given additional remuneration. 

(viii) No special suggestion need be offered^ in this respect in view 
of my remarks regarding Question 2 {») and (vii). 

As there is already a suggestion regarding Question 2 (-y) that 
agriculture should form a subject, the Government should allot ample plots 
for school gardens in every place where there is a school. 

(ix) At present the students who have studied agriculture are employed 
in the Agricultural Department. None of them has been doing agricultm'e 
on his own account for a living. 

(xi) None yet. 

(xii) If special interest were taken hy the elders of the locality and 
libraries were provided to attain this end, thev would be made use of and 
much experience could be gained thereby. Being adults they would feel 
ashamed to go to school to learn as thev would have to go to lower classes. 
If, as suggested above, libraries are opened, adults can do their own self- 
studv and their knowledge can 'he increased and widened, thus popularising 
adult education. 

(xiii) Without making the children pav any fee for th4*ir education, 
the amount of school-fee according to the number of punil should he ascertain- 
ed and under the control of the eMers of a locality a nominal, small, 
educational tax should be levied and paid to the teacher. 

In mv opinion, without giving the teacher any salary he should he given 
grants-in-aid in the shape of a reward as was the practice before. By 
this method of giving the teacher some grants-in-aid in the form of a 
reward, a spirit of keen diligence would be engendered to give the children 
a sound and thorough education so as to get passes for them, as the teacher 
can derive a material benefit onlv when his pupils have acquired education 
and gained a pass in their examinations. The nresent-dav teachers do not 
care whether their pupils gain anv knowledge or education or not ; 
they simplv live on the expectation of getting their pav when the davs 
run out. Therefore it is desirable that the old system of paying teachers 
in the form of rewards should he reverted to. 


Ottestion 3 — Dehonstkation anp P110PAG.ANDA. — (a) With regard to the 
measures which in my view have been successful in influencing and im- 
proving the nractice of cultivators: the paddv seed-grains distributed 
and sold bv Government have thrived and nrosnered in some paddv-lands; 
however, althongh they are good, as the distribution of these seed-grains 
IS not made ^th due regard to the state of the paddy-land and the 
condition of the water, they have not in other paddy-lands been attended 
with success. 


After finishing the work of the paddv-land (harvesting or prepara- 
tion! as earlv as possible, stonng or draining of water on or from the 
Uud according as the water 011 tho land is little or much ahould be made 
wid then care should he taken to plough the land thoroughlv so as to get 
required softness and evenness in the composition of the soil. The 
wat«ir on the land should also be made to stand stiU,- if not, the paddy. 
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plants will get uprooted* some wJH die and some, owing to the infintn nature 
of their roots, will become weakened. A great deal of care and attention 
also are required to give as much protection as possible to the paddy-plants 
from the usual ravages of rata, pests, insects and crabs. The method of 
feeding the land with some manure is a far better one. The above are the 
methods usually followed by the cultivators as far as I know and I offer 
them as suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of cultivation. 

(d) With regard to the question of the success or failure of demonstra- 
tion and propaganda work, there has been a failure to follow the 
instructions as demonstrations could not be shown and carried out so as to 
arouse a desire, in the minds of those who saw, to seek after knowledge 
in this respect. For example, in making demonstiations, it is only when 
the minds of those wishing to give them a trial could be attracted to these 
demonstrations, that the same would be followed and acted upou ; even 
though the demonstrations are followed and acted upon by those who 
favour the same,* if the same turn out to be unsuccessful, those who Iiave 
been experimenting with them would not say anything good about them 
but would talk of the same according to Iheii will or fancy and thus the 
I>ropaganda' work is retarded thereby. 

Question 4. — ^Administeation. — (a) I suggest the extension of the 
present activities of the Government of India. 

(b) It is my opinion that by increasing the scientific staff of the 
Government of India, better scientific knowledge could be supplied. If 
scientific knowledge were imparted bjr experts publishing and distributing 
the same, knowledge and understanding would increase day by day. This 
can be achieved under the control of one or two persons from eadi district. 

(c) From the agricultural standpoint the services mentioned in 
Question 4 (c) (i) to (vi) are satisfactory. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) I am of opinion that with a view to giving 
monetary assistance to the cultivators for better working and improvement 
of their practices, Government should advance loans to them according 
to their needs and requirements for a term of one year at the most at a 
rate of interest not exceeding Re. 1 on some kind of mortgage security so 
that no loss should be occasioned to the Government thereby. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing in my opinion are: failure of crops owing to ravages of pests 
and insects such as rats, etc., destruction by floods or drought, the liigh 
cost of living, demand for higher wages by the labourers, loss of ‘money 
occasioned by the absconding of labourers, increased prices or clothes, etc. 

(w) The sources of credit are: the wealthy persons in the locality 
and the chetUes from w’hom the loans are usually taken. 

(in) The reasons preventing repayment are: the high rates of 
interests charged, the profits exacted on paddy-supply advances and on 
ordinary loans, the large amounts of money expended as the original 
outlay and iurther expenses on paddy land. 

(b) By such measures as fixing the rates of interest on loans (the 
interest being fixed by the month) and the wages for labour, and the 
passing of some laws binding on the labourers in order to prevent any 
monetary losses that may be occasioned to the cultivators on account of 
the labourers, the burden will be vei*y much lightened. 

(c) Special measures should, in my opinion, bo taken to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivator such as the right of mortgage and at the 
same time to secure cheap rates of interest also. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation.— (a) (i) Tlie over-abundance of water in the 
Irr^addy Division has caused destruction of paddy crops. 

(ii) Tanks i^ould be provided and some of the fishery canals diould 
be done away with. 

(iii) Wells also should be provided. The districts that do not admit 
of introduction or extension of any irrigation scheme are Myaungmya, 
Maubin, Henzada and Pyapon, whilst there is a possibility of introducing 
or extending the scheme of irrigation in Thabaung tract in Bassein 
district. 



{b) 1 am &atj«fiod willi esisiiug methods of water-siipijly for irriga- 
tion. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) The soils improve either by drainage or by 
irrigation. 

(Hi) The floods should be prevented. , - , 

(b) (i) Paddy-lands improve by the flowing in ol fresh and muddy 
water. 

(ii) Paddy-lands deteriorate owing to inundation of salt water or 
an excessive quantity of water, which does not permit of any paddy 
cultivation. 

(c) To reclaim the lands left uncultivated the Government should 
construct bunds. 

Question 10. — ^Fbutilisers. — (a) If the cultivatoi-s living in the charge 
of a particular headman are called together and the preparation of 
fertilisers to be used on the new soils is shown to them by practical 
demonstration, the same would, in my opinion, be used quite freely pro- 
vided the demonstrations should prove equal to what has been claimed 
for them. 

(d) The localities in which a considerable increase in the use of 
manures has taken place are the paddy-lands lying on high grounds. 

Question 16. — ^Vetebinabt. — (a) The Civil Veterinaiy Department 
should bo under the Director of Agriculture. 

(6) (t) Some of the dispensaries are under the control of local (district) 
boards. This system is not commendable. 

(ii) It would, in my opinion, be far better if the Veterinary Ins- 
pector were placed under the control of the district board and the 
Veteriiiary Assistant under the control of the circle board. 

(c) The agriculturists do not make as full a use of the veterinary 
dispensaries as should be. It is advisable to keep two Veterinary Assistants, 
one to remain at the dispensary, the other to visit the scene of an out- 
break of disease for treatment. It is advisable to build a veterinary 
dispensary in order to attract the attention of the agriculturists. 

Question 22. — Co-opebation. — ( a) (i) If the Government would appoint 
one Co-operative Myo6k (Junior jAisistant Registrar) in every district and 
look for and keep honorary workers (organisers) as was the arrangement 
at the first inception of the Co-operative Department, the societies would, 
it is hoped, grow day by day. The societies already formed and in existence 
should be instructed in matters in which they are wanting m knowledge. 
After societies have been formed as a result of the lecturing and propaganda 
work done by the honorary organisers, these honorary organisers should 
not he dispensed with merely on the ground of lack of the required knowledge 
to carry on the societies without giving them instruction. Want of 
knowledge or ignorance should be overcome by imparting knowledge. The 
Government should sea to it that in cases of loans borrowed and given as 
between the members of co-operative societies the interest charged should 
not be higher than eight annas in each case and that in suits filed in com^s 
of law where there is rivalry between the claims made by the members of the 
co-eperative societies for the monies lent by them and the claims of other 
private individuals^ a decree should in the first instance he passed in 
respect of the claims of the societies and a decree should be given in 
respect of the claims of the private individuals of the locality, only if and 
when there is a surplus of money to go to the second decree. In my 
humble opinion, a law should be passed preventing the imprisonment of 
the defendant in execution of a decree passed by a civil court in respect of 
the claims made by private individuals. It is also advisable for the funds 
held by the Government earmarked for the purpose of giving agricultural 
advances to^ be transferred to the Co-operative Department. The culti- 
vators and Jungle folk will only take to the idea of forming co-operative 
societies if some of the officers in the Co-operative Department associate 
freely and in more intimate intercourse with the members of the societies, 
after the manner of the late Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. Dunn, 
and other Buropean gentlemen. As the meie mention of the Government or 
(Sovornmeiit officers is in itself sufficient to inspire awe in the minds of 
the Jungle folk, the sole object should be to endeavour to the utmost to 
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bring io success, without making oneself awesome to the people, the society 
which one has been “preaching^* to bring into existence. In my humble 
opinion, if the department which a man has been endeavouring to promote 
does not thrive and ijrosper, the responsibility for this state of affairs must 
be his. There should be an intimate association and intercourse between 
the members of the societies and the departmental oJ^cers as between 
brothers and all should thus strive together for the speedy success of the 
societies. 

(li) When private individuals of a locality invest their money in the 
co-operative societies, interest should be paid to them once in six mouths 
at the rate of 1 per cent per mensem. The Registrars of the Co-operative 
Depai^tment should devise ways and means to prevent the loss to the 
investors of the money so entrusted to the societies. 

(b) (i) Credit societies should he advised to give loans at the rate of 
Rs. 1-8-0 interest for a period not less than one year and in cases where 
the interest due and oue-fourth of the principal are paid up, an extension 
of a further year should be given. The by-laws of the co-operativo societies 
as passed by the general meeting should be confirmed by the authority of 
Government. 

(d) The societies of which I have a peisonal knowledge have in a 
generality of cases achieved their object to a small extent. 


IT TUN AUNG, Chairman, Mndon Co-operative Society, 
Mudon, Amherst District. 

Beplies to the Questioimaire. 

Question 6. — ^Finance. — (a) More encouragement should be given to the 
co-operative system of granting loans. 

(6) The taccavi system of giving advances (by the Government) shoidd 
be employed only in the villages, localities or groups where co-operative 
societies cannot be formed. The granting and repayment of taccavi loans 
should not be left to the discretion of any individual officer, but the 
borrowers of each locality concerned, together with suitable elders and 
men of position in the locality, should he formed into a group or society 
and after fixing a limit to the borrowing credit of an individual member 
by the group with regard to his means and position, loan should be given 
to such a person of a sum of money adequate for the purpose of his actual 
need but not exceeding the limit so fixed, the longest term for repayment 
of the same being fixed and provision also being made for the exercise of 
an option to repay the loan if so desired \\ithm a shorter period, uogether 
with the principal and interest due on the date of such repayment. Such loans 
and repayments sliould also be entered up in the accounts of the indivi- 
duals concerned, the officer responsible tor the issue of duplicate and 
receipt signing in their accounts. I suggest that it is advisable to give 
the widest possible publicity to the faccavi system of granting loans by 
publishing particulars of the system in the Gazette and the Burmese 
newspapers and by distributing pamphlets and literature on the subject 
gratis. 

Question 6. — ^Aghioultuual Indebtedness. — ( a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are the want or inadequacy of funds for seed-grain and subsist- 
ence expenses, taking leases of paddy-lands for cultivation on payment of 
the rent in cash in advance in the case of some cultivators j and the want 
or inadequacy of funds for the preparation of the paddy-land, the weirs, 
canals, water-courses, bunds and embankments and for obtaining manures. 

(it) The sources of credit are the wealthy persons who live hy 
moneylending, the landed proprietors who live by renting ont paddy-lands 
and the co-operative credit societies from whom loans are usually taken. 

(Hi) The reasons preventing repayment are the inadequacy of the 
weirs, canals, bunds and embankments, the failure or destruction ^ crops 
due to pests and the high rates of interest charged on the loans taken. 
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(h) The measures necessary for lightening agriculture’s burden of dett 
in my opinion are: inauguration by the Government of measures, either 
by legislation or otherwise, to restrict the execution of deeds or bonds 
stipulating for, and exacting payment of, excessive amounts of interest or 
profit either in the shape of monetary interest, interest in kind of paddy, 
or paddy to be paid at some futuie date, oi affecting the borrowers very 
detrimentally, making this law known to the public as widely as possible 
and watching over and upholding the law by the Government department 
concerned^ publication and distribution gratis^ for the information of the 
general public, of pamphlets and literature acquainting them with the fact 
that if m any case creditors file suits and cause attachment to be made 
of property whether mortgaged or otherwise, the fie.d huts, liairows, 
Ijloughs, plough machines, seed-grams and subsistence paddy of the culti- 
vators as well as the cattle, carta and boats used by them in cultivation, 
are not liable to attachment; and issuing of instructions to the civil coui'ts 
that can issue wan ants of attachment not to do so in respect of such 
exempted articles. 

Question 22. — Co-opbbation. — (a) (i> There is plenty of room for 
encouragement and assistance to be given by the Government in this 
respect. The piesent system obtaining, in Burma, of administration and 
control of the co-operative movement by a separate department established 
for that purpose is quite satisfactory. Of the officers already appointed 
to the Oo-operative Depaitment, all except the Registrars should be made 
to exercise control only in the capacities of lecturers, propagandists and 
instructors in co-operation, demonstrators on co-operative work, critics 
and reformers of defects in the co-operative work, and to act m friendly 
consultation wiidb the non-official heads of the co-operative societies. Definite 
instructions in that direction should be promulgated by the Government 
to the quarter concerned in the form of circular orders; special care should 
be taken by the Government to see that no officers of the Co-operative 
Department who have been guilty of any act of discourtesy or incivility 
towards any of the non-official heads or leaders of the co-operative societies 
either by speech, writing or personal behaviour so as to dishearten or 
discourage them, are kept m the department any longer. At present in 
Burma some of the officers in departments other than the Co-operative 
Department are not aware of the fact that the co-operative societies belong 
to a department under the control of the Government and either an 
indifferent attitude is adopted towards the co-operative societies or their 
leaders or no attention or recognition whatsoever is paid to them. As 
this practically amounts to the weakening of the spirit of co-operation in 
the minds of various people, this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to prevail and due recognition and just support should be given by the 
officers of the various departments to the co-operative societies, their 
leaders and the officers of the Co-operative Department: as, for example, 
giving just and lawful support in such matters as the registration of a 
deed by a co-operative society, litigation between a society and any other 
individual, filing of a petition, giving evidence in a court of law in a just 
and lawful manner m connection with any matter relating to a society; 
giving just and lawful support to any leader of a co-operative credit society 
in any matter whatsoever to be undertaken concerning the officers of the 
Government- due regard and cognisance being given to the fact of his 
being a leader of the co-operative societies recognised by the Government; 
the giving of due recognition and weight by the various Government 
departments concerned to the evidence given by the officers of the Co- 
operative Department in matters connected with the societies, as the 
evidence of those conversant with the matters of co-operative societies. 
Strict injunctions in these matters should be issued by the Government to 
the various officers subordinate to it either by an act of law or an order 
duly formulated in that behalf. 

(ii) "Without the non-official element it is highly difficult for the 
Gkjvemmeut alone to promote the growth of co-operative societies. As to 
the finding of non-officials, the mere giving of recognition and support 
by Government officers in various departments to people imbued with the 
spirit of co-operation would produce leaders in the co-operative movement. 
These leaders and the high Government officials should join together and 
form one Mg association consisting 75 per cent of non-officials and 25 per 
oent of officials acting in collaboration and having for its president a non- 
offioial, the expenses of the said supreme association being defrayed by a 

V Tun 
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subsidy granted by the Government, The servants o£ the supreme council 
should not be borne on the roll of Government servants. It should be 
within the competence of the said supreme council to deal with the follow- 
ing mattei'S, viz , — 

(u) In what respect Government assistance is required for the eo^ 
operative societies. 

(b) In what respect the assistance of the non-o£Icials is required. 

(c) In what respect alteration is required in the control of the 
co-operative movement. 

(d) In which kinds of work the increased activities of the co-operative 
societies are necessary. 

(e) Which kind of work should be carried on wholly by the Govern- 
ment and which by the non-officials. 

In all the above instances, the co-opeiation of non-officials with officials 
is necessary. 

(b) (i) In credit societies loans should be permitted not only on short- 
term credit but also on long-tei-m credit. For this purpose funds in the 
shape^ of money available on long-terai investment will be necessary. For 
this, if the Government would in the first instance advance loans to reliable 
societies, these advances could be further augmented by the investment 
expected to he made^ locally with the help and support given in co-operative 
matters by the various departments of the Government. At present the 
officers of the Co-operative Department and the non-official leaders of the 
co-operative movement have to sing their own praises and this does not 
go far to inspire confidence and respect in the minds of others. The fact 
that the members of the co-operative societies do not get as long term 
and as full value for their credit in their loans as they do from the outside 
monevlenders and capitn lists is an interfeiing factor and a drawback to 
the credit societies According to the systems of making loans now esta- 
blished in Burma, only those who take small loans on short-term credit can 
en1ov the benefits of the credit societies The idea of forming land 
mortgage societies (hanks) specially for those who renuire large loans on 
long-term credit on the mortgage of lands has already been mooted, bnt 
it has not borne any fruit yet and the matter .has been kept in abeyance 
by the Government up to now However, even if the undertaking were 
crowned with success, it would in no way advance the position of the 
original co-operative societies and the Co-operative Department. Therefore, 
if the already existing co-opeiative societies si’s helped forward with loans 
advanced by the Government on long-term credit, the^ Government help 
can be withdrawn when, and as soon as, funds are^ available in the shape 
of investment® made bv local investors, the same being secured bv the help 
and support of the officera of the vaidous departments. If this suggestion 
were adopted, iiie credit societies already existing would grow and 
prosper. Further, I beg to suggest that instructions ^should be issued to 
the officei® concerned to give facilities ^ and assistance in any manner that 
may be necessarv to the credit societies when thev have occasion to file 
suits in any civil court in connection with_ monetary transactions, or to 
defend or contest any suits, duo recognition being ^iven to tliem as 
societies founded and established by and under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, so that the least possible trouble or obstruction should be caused to 
them. 

(d) The societies in Burma of which I have personal knowledge have, 
so far as I know, not yet achieved their object. 


lU BA MATING, Manager, The Peafu Central Co-operatire 

Bank, Limited. 

Belies to t&e QueBtiosntuxe. 

OUBSTION 2.— Aomototobai, Edtioatiow. — (tt> There .is no agricuHur^ 
school m this Previnoe with the exception of a mireionary asx}co.itnrai 
school in Pyimnana. It is qnite e^^ntial to 

school in every important agrieultwal 4wtrict, e.f., Pegn, Hantnawa'lay, 
Insein, Tonngoo, etc, 
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Qttestion 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The comparative yield 
test demonstrations of pure paddy with that of local paddy, carried out 
by the Agricultural Assistants in the districts, have helped to open the eyes 
of the cultivators to the great advantage they will derive by growing pure 
strain paddy* With the increase in produce and the better value they 
receive the cultivators have reaped a great benefit out of these demonstra- 
tions, with the result that the area under pure paddy increases annually 
in all districts. 

(h) Field demonstrations can be carried on more effectively if tho 
Agricultural Assistants in the districts are not restricted to a limited 
niunber of touring days. Moreover, there should be more than two Assist- 
ants in each district, in order to increase the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations. 

(c) In Older that the cultivators may be induced to adopt expei*t 
advice, it remains for the Agricultural Department to ^ show convincing 
facts and figures to the cultivators by actual demonstrations. This means 
the need for more assistants in the district and also an unlimited number 
of touiing days in the district. 

Question 5 , — ^Finance. — (a) There is no better way of financing agri- 
cultural co-operation than through central co-operative hanhs. Each 
agricultural village should have a co-operative credit society; eveiy villager 
or cultivator should become a member of that society and be allowed to 
enjoy the privileges of the society to the full extent. Then it will be 
necessary to finance every society ad^uately by the bank. No Central 
Bank in Burma can be expected to be in a position to finance such societies 
adequately. It is, therefore, for the Government to give long-term cheap 
loans at about five per cent per annum, as in the case of Denmark and 
o^er countries. _ The existing system of advancing Government money 
direct to the cultivators is not so popular as that of the co-operative credit 
system. If Government money is deposited in the Central Banks at the 
present rate of interest charged by the Government, ten per cent, not a 
single bank in Burnia will accept it, because, hitherto, the rat© of interest 
charged to the societies by the bank is only ten per cent per annum and 
thus there will be left no^ margin for the working expenses of the bank. 
It would be a great boon if Government would give loans at five per cent. 

It m the ultimate aim of the central co-opei*ativ© banks to lower the 
rate of interest on lending as much as possible. 

If the Government means to make the co-operative movement stable 
in Burma, I cannot see any reason why the Government should not follow 
the example of other countries. 

10* — ^FEBTiLisBits. — (a) The Agricultural Department, througih. 
their District Assistant, has carried out bonemeal manure demonstrations 
in the district and, though the cultivator speaks highly of it, he desists 
from applying th^ manure for the simple reason that it is expensive. 
Uarmyard manure is the only inexpensive manure. It only remains to 
educate the cultivators how to collect and store their cattle dung and how 
to apply it to their fields. 

Question 11. -Crops. — (a) Ciii) In a district like Pegu, the distribution 
or seeds is retarded hy absentee-landlordism. The cultivators are mostly 
tenants, and with the landlords taking no interest in their lands or their 
tenants, oxcei^t to collect their rents once a year at harvest, the progress 
is not as rapid as it ought to be, were there a symbiotic relation between 
landowners and tenants. 

Q^stkw 14. — ^Implements. — (a) The Theihpan plough, an improvement 
on the indigenous plough, introduced by the Agricultural Department, is 
good enou^ for the purposes of the cultivators. It has even taken the 
pla^ of tractors in certain localities, as it is found to be inexpensive, 
and saves labour and time, 

^ (b) In order to hasten the adoption, by the cultivators, of improved 

implements, demonstration of these improved implcanents must be carricid 
Out as extensively as possible, pointing out to the cultivators the advan- 
t^es; moreover, the improved implement thus demonstrated must he within 
the i^ans or the poor cultivators. The District Agricultural Assistants 
have been carrying ont TJieikpan plough demonstrations in the districts, 
thereby convincing the cultivators as to the merit of the Theihpcm ploug^i, 
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But this is not sufficient, it must be carried out extensively, but the 
touring of District Assistants at present is restricted owing to the deficit 
budget. 

(c) For the ready sale of improved implements, trustworthy agents or 
ahyosoungs can be selected at important centres, as has been done in the 
appointment of ahyosoungs at all important centres of the district, for the 
sale on commission of Theihpan ploughs. 

Question 22. — Co-opdration. — (a) (^) The land mortgage banks should be 
one and the same as the existing central co-operative banks where long- 
term loan can be given to the cultivators. If this system be adopted, the 
existing co-operative societies will get better finance and will be placed on 
a sounder tooting, while Government will save a large amount oi expendi- 
ture in the cost of establishment, etc. 

The present Government staff supeiwismg the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma is inadequate and requires strengthening, as recommended 
by the Committee so that the staff may spend more time with co-operative 
societies than at present. The average number of societies to be dealt 
with by each Junior Assistant Begistrar should be fixed at 100 and by 
each Assistant Begistrar at 800. 

In some districts where the demand for agricultural advances is 
heavy, Government should take special steps to organise co-operative 
societies and to lend Government money through such societies. 

Training schools for co-operative education at suitable centres should 
be opened at the expense of Government. 

To encourage industry, the industrial societies in Burma should be 
financed by the (^vernment. 

In opening out a large area of land for cultivation purposes, co- 
operative societies on the tenancy system should be formed and should be 
given leases. 

(ii) Honorary organisers should be appointed to do propaganda work 
and help the Government staff where necessary. They should be under the 
control of the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, and their travelling 
expenses should be borne by the Government. 

For the ero-wcth of the movement the chairmen of the unions and 
societies should oe encouraged to do detailed supervision of the societies 
by recognising their services. 

(t) (i) (1) Supervision by Government staff and non-official agencies 
is inadequate. 

(2) Lack of sense of responsibility. 

(3) Irresponsibility in granting loans. 

(4) Poor repayment for want of an agency for making timely 
collections. 

(6) Following bad example of a defaulter. 

(6) Want of business knowledge. 

(7) Unforeseen heavy expenses in litigation. 

(ii) Purchase societies or stores were tried in several places, but 
liroved to be a failure owing to want of business knowledge, want of 
loyalty among members, competition by non-Burman shopkeepers and 
difficulty of recovery of value of goods. However, such a society among 
the police officers and men in Pegu district is successful. 

(Hi) This class of society has been tried in several places, but proved 
to be a total failure for want of — 

(a) Capital, 

(t) Business knowledge and 

(c) Management. 

Note. — ^Mr. Dunn proposed a scheme to build granaries for the 
societies out of rice control profit, but his proposal was turned down by 
the Government. 

(iv) Societies for effective improvement should he tried in the areas 
where there are fisheries and canals, to protect the interest of cultivators* 

33 
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‘ ‘ There is a constant conflict of interest between cultivators and fishery 
lessees but preference should be given to the predominating interest in 
the locality concerned. 

(v) No such societies exist in Burma. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery 
would be very advantageous to the agricultural societies, but this district 
has none. 

(vii) Societies for joint fanning are not in existence in this district. 
This class of society should be introduced in the area where credit co- 
operation is successful. 

(viri) No attempt has ever been made to form such societies in this 
district.' 

(ix) There are no societies for any purpose connected with agri- 
culture or the betterment of village life except those already mentioned 
but I think it is desirable to form labour societies to take contract work 
from, the district local bodies, railways, and the Public Works Pepartment, 


U BA MAUNG, Mr. EOMEZ, IT BA MATING and 
U TUN AUNG*, Bepresentative Co-operators &om 
Lower Burma. 

Ora lEvidenoe (tlirotigli an interpreter). 

62817. The Ohairmem; U Ba Maung, you are Chairman of the Einme 
Township Bank? — Yes. 

62818. And you, Sir, whose name is also TJ Ba Maung, are Manager of 
the District Central Co-operative Bank, Pegu? — ^Yes. 

62819. Mr. Romez, what exactly is your connection with the co-operative 
movement? — am Manager of one ot the tenant co-partnership societies. 

62820. Now, Gentlemen, I think the best way to proceed would be 
that one ot you should answer tor the rest, but there is no reason why, 
if any one of you disagrees with what the speaker is saying, he should 
not say so; I hope he will; and ot course if anybody wishes to interpolate 
any remarks, let him do so. But it will be easier for us if we may address 
ourselves, so tar as our questions go, to one particular witness. Perhaps 
you would arrange that amongst yourselves. It has been given in evidence 
before this Commission that co-operation as a whole in Burma is in a 
disappointing condition to-day; do you agree with that? — (JJ Ba Maung , 
ChairvfLan^ Etnme Township Bank) Yes. 

62821. Will you give the Commission your views as to why that is so? — 
The point is that in former days there was oflSicial control, say, up to the 
year 1920. But the Government, instead of increasing the staff, handed 
it over to non-oificial control. That has not been successful because these 
people have not been able to find time to do the work. There is also lack 
of finance. 

62822. The removal of o£&cial surveillance is an ideal, hut you +hiTiTr it 
was attempted too early; is that the point? — Yes, too early. 

62823. Do you other gentlemen agree with that.? — (Mr. Momez) Yes. 

62824. I shall assume you agree unless you express dissent. Is it your 
view that the educative side ot the movement was sufficiently appreciated 
and developed? By that I mean to say, do you think tfie members of 
primary societies understood what co-operation meant and were able to 
take their fair share and part in conducting the affairs of their society? — 
(JJ Ba Maung^ Chairman, Eimne Tovmship Bank} Yes, most of the 
members, espeoialljr, if I may say so, in Lower Burma, have done very 
iveli. _The only thing is that when there is any flood or drought such as 
occur in some parts of that district, and when there is lack of supervision 
of loans, most of the societies go into liquidation; but some of the societies 
9LX^ prospering and they have a reserve fund of over Rs. 16,000,^ that is, 
Pieties which have been existing for more than ten years. 

* IT Tun Aung joined the other witnesses during the course of the 
evidence. 
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62825. It .has been givt'n in evidence befor'e the Commission that the 
linanciai difficulties into which primary societies fell were due to the effect 
upon their members ot a number of bad seasons in seq^uence^ that is to 
say, their crops were unsatisfactory for a number of years in seq,uence. 
How far do you think that is so, that that was responsible — ^No doubt the 
societies have been suffering on account of flood, but I wish to see that 
remedied. It can be remedied if the Central Bank can give them a long^ 
term loan which can be recouped after a number of yearn. 

62826. You mean, give the societies a long-term loan? — long-term 
loan. 

62827. How do you suggest the societies should employ the credit so 
afforded? — ^At present the Cential Bank cannot afford to give long-term 
loans because its deposits received from the public are for four years at 
the most, but if the Government come in with State aid and lend money 
through the Central Bank, the Central Bank may be able to finance these 
societies for a number of years. 

62828. You are suggesting that long-term loans should be used by the 
societies in making advances on a long-term basis to their members? — 
Yes. 

62829. Would you regard it as very important that the affairs of every 
member applying for a long-term loan should be most carefully examined 
and his reputation most carefully assessed, in order to discover whether 
he is the type of man who would wish to repay if he could? — ^Yes. 

62830. Do you agree that any too lavish distribution of long-term money, 
without a sufficient examination of the fftness of each applicant, might 
lead to the necessity for foreclosing and to disaster? — ^No, because in that 
case there should be ade(iuate supervision by officials before dispensing 
the long-term loans. 

62831. Do you agree that adequate supervision is essential? — Yes. 

62832. If it became necessary to foreclose right and left, then, whether 
it was a land mortgage bank or the co-operative movement, there would 
bo grave disturbance of public confidence? — ^Yes. 

62833. Have you attended a considerable number of annual meetings 
of primary societies? — ^Yes, including a course of inspection of these 
societies. 

62834. Is their business conducted as it should be? — Yes, in most of 
the societies, not all. 

62836. I think your average number of members per society is about 
twenty-two? — In the Pegu district, the average is about fifty. 

62836. As many as fifty in that district? — Yes. 

62837. That is the district with which you are familiar? — ^Yes. 

62838. Out of those fifty members in your district, how many as a rule 
attend the annual meeting? — ^About three or four of the number of mem- 
bers attend the annual meeting. 

62839. Is that a healthy sign? — ^That is a healthy sign. 

62840. Why? — ^Because sometimes we hold the meeting when the mem- 
bers are very busy on their lands and some of the members are out in 
their paddy fields. 

62841. Do you mean they are so busy that they cannot get to the 
aTiT ^n^i meeting, at which the affairs of their own society are to be 
discussed, once each year? — ^I beg your pardon, I mean only the annual 
meeting of the bank. 

62842. No, I am thinking of the annual meeting of the primary 
society? — On the average, about ninety per cent attend the meeting of 
the primary societies because the meetings are held in the same village. 
Very few people attend the union meetmgs, the distance being six or 
eight miles. 

62843. Dr. Ryder: Did you say ninety per cent of the members attend 
the meeting?— Yes, about ninety per cent of the members attend the pri- 
mary society meeting. 

62844. Would you agree with this statement; I am quoting from the 
debates of the local Legislative Council: “The general membership of the 
Ooimcil remained stationary throughout the year. Two general meetings 
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ir’ete Ji6ld where twenty-nine representatives were present at the first 
meeting and twenty-tour at the second meeting, which is thirty-seven per 
cent and thirty-one per cent of the total membership respectively.” 

62845. The Chairman : Is that a primary society P That is the bank, 
is it not? — ^That is ■^e Provincial iBank; and I can explain this further. 
Those ninety per cent may attend only in the good societies but not in the 
bad societies, because when there is some default they may not like to 
attend the meeting. 

62846. I think the rate of interest charged to members of rural credit 
societies is fifteen per cent? — On loans from the society to the members 
the rate is fifteen per cent; from the bank the rate is ten per cent. 

62847. What does the indigenous moneylender chaige? Should I be 
right if I said his charges run from twenty-four per cent to sixty per 
cent? — Yes. 

62848. That is approximately correct? — ^That is approximately correct. 
There is a special rate charged when the money market is very tight, 
during the transplanting season; they call it saha-pe; that rate is about 
a hundred per cent. 

62849. Having regard to the fact that so many societies have had 
difficulty in mamtaining a healthy financial condition in face of their 
risks when they were lendmg money at fifteen per cent, is it your view 
that a higher rate of interest to be charged by the primary society to 
the member borrowing would be advisable? — ^No, because if we look at 
the workmg expenses of their land, fifteen per cent is just low enough 
to enable them to save enough from their mcome to pay interest and 
instalments on loans to the societies. 

62850. That is from the borrower’s point of view? — ^Yes. Then when 
any misfortune happens, such as flood or failure of crops, it is very ‘hard 
for them to pay that fifteen per cent interest to their society and they 
are unable to pay more than about one-fourth of their instalments. 

62851. If you find that it is impossible to conduct lending operations 
pf primary societies on the basis of fifteen per cent, might it not be worth 
while at any rate experimenting with a slightly higher rate of interest 
in order to secure financial stability? — ^You mean charged to the members? 

62852. Yes? — ^How will that be possible? 

62853. You do not think they will pay? — Yes. 

62854. 1 am as anxious as you are to provide money as cheaply as 
possible but as a practical man 1 know that if business cannot be financed 
at fifteen per cent it is no use saying that it can be. That is the point? — 
My view is just to reduce the rate of interest charged by the primary 
society to its members and by the Central Bank to the society. 

62855. How are you going to finance these operations? — ^According to 
the condition of the money market. Some of the Central Banks have been 
paying nine per cent interest to the depositors and some have even been 
paying nine-and-a-halt per cent. 

62856. Nine and-a-half per cent to the depositors? — Yes, and lent out 
to the societies at ten per cent. 

62857. On* one^half per cent margin? — Yes. 

62858. I take it, then, that your scheme is to work down to a lower 
rate of interest to your depositors? — ^My idea is that the rate of interest 
should be lowered. 

62859. How do you propose to reconcile your natural desire to get 
money as cheaply as possible with the instinctive tendencies of human 
nature ? * If your public will not come forward at seven-and-a-half per 
osutj how are you gomg to get the money? — ^The joint stock banks are 
receiving deposits at a very low rate of interest. It is two per cent 
above the bank rate and sometimes three per cent. 

62860. Bo you mean to say that the banks are paying three per cent to 
depositors P—Three to five per cent above the bank rate. 

62861. What exactly is the security on which these depositors are 
fitandixigP Is it not the security of the joint stock banks?— 'It is the 
seonrity of the joint stock banks. 

U Ba Maung, Mr. Romez, U Bo Maunp and U Tun Auna"] 



6^862. You told the Commission that your public would not come for- 
ward at seven-and-a-half per cent and yet the public goes to the joint 
stock bank at three-and-a-half per cent above bank rate. The public is 
making a mistake. Is that so? — ^It may be the fault of the Government 
in not looking after the co-operative institutions properly and trying to 
get the confidence of the people. 

62863. Do you wish to suggest that Government should provide all the 
long-term capital req[uired by the co-operative movement? — ^Yes. 

62864. Do you distinguish in that su gg estion between Government and 
the tax-payer or do you think they are the same thing? Your suggestion 
is that the general tax-payers should subsidise the co-operative movement 
by meeting the difference between the rate at which the public is prepared 
to lend money and the rate at which Government should lend the money? 
— Yes. 

62865. Would you agree that a sound policy for the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma would be to concentrate on restoring the credit movement 
before embarking on any experiments in the way of selling societies? — 
Yes. 

62866. The credit movement should be put into order first? — ^Yes. 

62867. Your societies have been helpful in the matter of distributing 
seeds? — ^Yes. 

62868. Are you satisfied with the (quality of the seeds received from 
Government stations? — ^Yes. The Government are improving the agricul- 
tural farms in most of the districts. 

62869. Do you think there will be any opening for co-operative societies 
devoted to adult education? — ^Yes. 

62870. Would you run your libraries in conjunction with adult educa- 
tion. Would you establish your libraries in villages where adult education 
has taken hold? — ^Yes. 

62871, What are your views as to what should be done in the matter 
of veterinary dispensaries? — cannot say anything on that. 

62872. Do you think that the experiences in the years that have inter- 
vened since the co-operative movement was started have damaged, to any 
serious extent, the reputation of co-operation amongst the cultivators as 
a whole? — Certainly not. 

62873. The damage is not incapable of being repaired? — ^No. 

62874. Sir Thomas Middleton : You told us that you had fixed the rate 
of fifteen per cent because you were satisfied thaf'^the Burman cultivator 
could not pay more than fifteen per cent. Suppose there is no co-operative 
society and the cultivator goes to the chetty, what has he to give? — ^Two 
per cent per mensem, that is twenty-four per cent. 

62875. For how long a time does the chetty give credit on those terms? 
— It is only a seasonal loan. 

62876. One season? — Yes. 

62877. How many months .p — ^A bout eight months. 

62878. Does the chetty ever give credit for two or three years? — ^Yes, 
sometimes, in cases where the lands are mortgaged. Otherwise the loan 
will be accumulating tor landless agriculturists. 

62879. Supposing there is a crop failure and the chetty sees that the 
man cannot pay, what happens? — ^He will have to extend the loan. If 
the man has landed property, the chetty sues him in court to get that 
land. 

62880. A man who is unable to pay you fifteen per cent pays twenty- 
four per cent to the chetty and gete what he requires? — Yes. If he is a 
small agriculturist his land is taken by the moneylender in the course of 
a few years. 

62881. That, you agree, is bad?— Yes, 

62882. Your object is to lend at as low a rate of interest as possible?—* 
Yes. 

62883. Now, however careful you are in selecting borrowers and how- 
ever honest these borrowers may be, if there is a failure of the crop, the 
honest man cannot pay up?— Quite so. 



6^884. Therefore you must have a reserve fund, which will serve as ah 
insurance fund. How are you going to get that for your societies? You 
must have something to provide against bad years and bad seasons? — ^In 
the good years, when they have sufficient income, they usually buy some 
jewellery and things like that and they accumulate this as a sort of reserve 
tund for the bad years. This reserve is sold or mortgaged to the chetties 
or the local money iendeis, as the necessity arises. That is the general 
practice done in the villages. 

62885. Are these difficulties that you referred to not due to the fact 
that the sources on which your reserve fund depend are too limited. All 
the jewellery and credit that your members had to pledge were not enough 
for the purpose? — ^Yes. 

62886. I can see no way of inci easing the reserve except by increasing, 
somewhat, the rate of interest until you have built up a reserve fund which 
will enable you .to tide over the bad seasons; and it seems to me that 
between fifteen per cent which you charge and twenty-four per cent which 
the cheity charges, there is a margin on which you might work? — ^Yes. 

62887. Mr, Calvert : In Burma, is much of the rural debt ancestral, 
that IS, inherited from fathers and grandfathers? — ^Yes. 

62888. Has the debt among the cultivating classes increased as the 
value of land has risen? — ^Yes. 

62889. Is it regarded by the Burman cultivator as a disgrace to be in 
debt? — ^They are not ashamed of being heavily m debt. 

62890. Are the cultivating classes with whom you are familiar really 
prepared to sacrifice their comforts m order to pay off their debts year 
by year? — ies, most of them are <iuite willing to sacrifice their comforts. 

62891. To make a real effort to pay off their debts, say, by fifteen years? 
— (Mr. Jttomez) It would not take so long as that. It would take less time. 
They are not very heavily in debt, and I should think that it would take 
them about ten years to pay oft their debt it they could get a long-term 
instahnent loan. 

62892. Is it general, then, that when a man has been a member of a 
co-operative society for ten years he has paid off his debts Ba 

CKavrnum, Eiri/nie Township Bank) No, they will have increased their 
assets by that time. 

62893. Is it capable of demonstration that, in a society of ten years 
of age and more, the general position of tne members is markedly better 
xlian it was before? — (Mr. Bomez) Certainly when they got their land from 
Government it was worth about fifty rupees an acre, but now it would 
be worth about two hundred or three hundred rupees, and, in addition to 
that, they have been able to build their own tanks and other things. It 
all that IS going to be taken into consideration, then the cultivator would, 
I think, have no debt at all. I myself have found that most of them are 
in debt to, say, an extent of Bs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000 whereas their land 
and assets are worth much more than that. 

62894. In your best co-operative areas, can you say with confidence that 
in the last ten years the number of moneylenders has decreased? — (77 Ba 
Maung, Ohairmfmj Einme Township Bank) The number of moneylenders 
has not decreased, but the rate of interest has. 

62895. Could you take me to a tract of. say, fifty villages and say 
that there is not a single moneylender left in those villages and that all 
have been driven away by co-operation P— Yes; but it may be due not 
only to co-operation but also to the outsider as well. The rate of interest 
on money lent to the co-operators has certainly been reduced, because 
outsiders have come into the villages, and then again there are the co- 
operative societies. 

62896* In your better societies, have the members completely ceased 
dealing with moneylenders P—No, they still deal with moneylenders in most 
cases. As a matter of fact, members of even the best co-operative society 
have been dealing with moneylenders. 

62897. The next census is due in 1931. Can you confidently say that 
the next census will show a definite decrease in the number of moneylenders 
m liower Burma?— (Mr. Bomez) Yes, I think so. If Government would 
only see its way to help these cultivators to refrain from borrowing mozioy 
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from outside, it is my belief that, in a very short time, they would do 
without the moneylender altogether, 

62898. Do you find that the members of your primary societies under- 
stand unlimited liability ? — (JJ Ba Maung, (Jhairman, Binme To%omMp Banh) 
Yes, they do understand it. 

62899. Does that prove of any assistance in liquidation? — ^Yes, it does, 
but up to date no unlimited liability has been enforced here. 

62900. Does the fact that the members are liable, wibhout limit, for 
each other ^s debts make them help the liqjUidator in recovering from the 
indebted members? — Yes. v 

62901. In your Central Bank, who owns the majority of the shares, 
individuals or societies? — Societies. 

62902. What does your directorate consist of? — Of individuals as well 
as of all the chairmen of unions. 

62903. And how many representatives of societies? — ^Every union chair- 
man is a director of the Central Bank. According to the by-laws there 
must be, altogether, eight individual share-holders as directors of the 
bank. 

62904. That is to say, the majority are actual co-opera bors ? — ^Yes. 

62905. What limit is there to the dividends payable by the Central 
Banks? — ^Bight per cent. 

62906. Does your Central Bank exercise any control over the internal 
working of primary societies? — ^No. 

62907. Do you send any one to inspect them? — Wo started doing so 
only during the last season. 

62908. What means have yon for getting information as to the finan- 
cial position of a society? — We look over the assets of the societies and see 
whether supervision over the loan is properly made or not. 

62909. How can you, in your Central Bank, find out the condition of 
a borrowing society miles away? — ^From the report of the Junior Assistant 
Registrars and Auditors. 

62910. What, exactly, is your procedure for dealing with an application 
for a loan? — ^The society applies through the union. Every year the bank 
fixes the cash credit of each society. In the first place the society pro- 
poses a cash credit and the union approves it, after which it goes up to 
the Central Bank, who formally fix it for the year in a meeting with the 
union chairman, 

62911. Is any delay involved in dealing with an application? — ^There is 
no delay involved. 

62912. Is any difficulty encountered by a society which is trying to 
repay its loan to the Central Bank? — Yes, sometimes. 

62913. Assume, for a moment, that a society has a couple of hundred 
rupees left in hand and wants to send that to you in repayment of its 
loan? — Sometimes the societies send the money by money order, sometimes 
through the Treasury and sometimes their own men are sent personally 
to make the payment, ^ 

62914. In your district, are the communications bad to the extent that 
they restrain the society from repaying your loan? Is the trouble in 
going' to your Central Bank so great as to prevent their coming to you 
for repayment? — Yes, that is so in some parts only of the district. Tn 
the northern part of the district distances of twenty miles haye to be 
traversed along a cart-track in order to reach the Central Bank. 

62915. You have got, in your district, societies which have been steadily 
accumulating share capital and reserve for a number of years? — ^Yes. 

62916. Are any of these societies now independent of the Central Bank? 
—Not yet. 

62917. As these societies are collecting their share capital and accumu- 
lating reserves, are they reducing the rate of interest to their members? — 
Noj not yet. 

62918. You mentioned to the Chairman, at the beginning, that one 
reason for the decline in the condition of co-operative societies was the 
policy of handing them over to non-oflacial control. There are two kinds 





of nou-official control; one is tlie control of tlxe actual members tbemselyes, 
where the actual honorary workers are themselves friends and relatives 
of the people they are helping; and the second type of non-official control 
is of gentlemen from the towns who wish to show their public spirit by 
helping people whom they regard as poor and down-trodden. Which kind 
of non-official control were you thinking of when you used that phrase in 
answer to the Chairman? — Both; the relatives and_ the men from the 
town. There are not enough members in the^ societies with ^ sufficient 
knowledge of co-operation to manage the societies, and the philanthropic 
persons who come to the help of the societies have not the time; so that 
both are lacking. ^ 

62919. With regard to the inefficiency of the non-official system, is 
that due to the fact that we are looking for too much from busy men or 
that the men who are helping are not fully qualified? You may have a 
man fully willing to help his brethren but who is lacking in education, 
or you may have a man who is perfectly competent to help them but 
who cannot spare the time (he may be a busy lawyer); which people are 
you thinking of? — ^People who are well educated but cannot find time. 

62920. As regards this co-partnership system, who owns the land? — 
{Mr, Bomez) Government owns the land. 

62921. Does the society acquire permanent rights in the land.? — ^No; 
we do not acquire any ownership in the land; we get it on twenty years’ 
lease; after twenty years the lease expires. 

62922. The society holds the lease P — Yes. 

62923. The individual members do not acquire any right in the land 
afc all.P — ^They do not. 

62924. Who allots the land between the members? — ^The chairman and 
the members of the committee. 

62925. When a tenant dies, the allotment of the land is arranged by 
the committee? — Yes. 

62926. What is the initial cost of clearing? — ^The cost of clearing is from 
fifteen to twenty rupees per acre at the present rate, but the cost of 
reclaiming the land would be about a hundred rupees. 

62927. How was that first expenditure met.P — We received loans from 
the Government; but, as I said, we did not get a sufficient amount, and 
therefore the people had to borrow outside. The moneylender saw that 
it was a good opportunity for him, and people had to pay about thirty-sis 
to forty per cent interest, or eight annas per basket, which with the price 
of paddy at ninety-eight rupees per hundred baskets, worked out to fifty 
per cent, and so they got heavily indebted. 

62928. When the Government advanced money, did they advance money 
to the society as a body, or individually to the members? — ^It advanced to 
the society as body, and individual members received loans after super- 
vision frmn the chairman. 

62929. How long has your society been in existence now? — ^Thirteen years. 

62930. Would you say that the society has been a success? — ^It has been a 
sure success; there is no doubt about that. If you saw the standard of 
living of the people there, the houses built by them, and so on, you would 
see that they have achieved quite a reasonable standard. 

62931. If you were advising us on a proposal to start similar societies, 
say, in the Puniab or Sind, what changes would you make in your society 
with your present experience?—! believe the first system was quite suffii 
cient. After Mr. Graham, the officers who came out did not know the 
people and did not realise their difficulties. They could not drain the 
land properly for want of capital and their cattle died of cattle disease, 
I have known of very few instances of people with money going into 
liquidation. They could not work properly because there was no money 
Otherwise, the society is a success. 

62932. In other words your advice is that sympathetic officers should be 
in charge and Government should not spoil the scheme by giving too small 
amounts of money? — Certainly, that is what I want to say. 

62933. Kyderz Mr. Bomez, you are replying to questions relating 
to colonisation societies formed on co-operative lines; how many sueffi 
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societies are working in Buima at present? We Ijiave got about eighty- 
two societies, 

62934. Do the members mortgage the land to moneylenders? — ^They 
cannot, becanse they do not own the land. 

62935. Is that prohibited by law? — Yes. 

62936. You are speaking now about societies formed for colonisation? — 
Yes. 


62937. Are you sure that the members cannot moiiigage their land? — 
They cannot, because under the instrument of lease they cannot mort- 
gage the land. 

62938, Are you acquainted with the affairs of a society called the 
Yitkangyi Colony? Do you know that the members, as soon as the coloni- 
sation o&cer left the area, proceeded to cJiettyars and Burman money- 
lenders and mortgaged, each member, forty-five acres? — ^No; I have not 
heard about it. 


62939. Is the Agricultural Department satisfied with the agricnltural 
improvements winch these societies bring about? — ^Yes; I believe so, 

62940. Have you ever been to the Hmawbi Farm ? — I have not been ; 
but we have got a farm at Kadonbaw, where we are planting different 
kinds of seeds of paddy. 

62941. Are you satisfied with the audit system and your auditors? Do 
your auditors work well.? — (Z7 Ba Maunffy ChairmcLny Einme Township 
Jianlc) Some auditors are good- some are not satisfactoiy. 

62942. When they mismanage the affairs of your society or cheat the 
society, does the society institute prosecution against them? — ^Yes. 

62943. Who hears the cost of audit at present? — The society. 

62944. Would you like the society J:o continue to bear that cost? — ^No; 
we are asking the Government to pay the cost of audit fees. 

62945. You would like the Government to bear the cost of such audit? 
— ^Yes. 


62946. Why? — ^Because the societies themselves have not sufficient 
surplus. Most of their profits go towards the expenses of audit, supervision 
tees and travelling allowance for the chairman to go to the district 
association meetings. A society which has a working capital of Rs. 3,000 
cannot show any profit at the end of year after meeting these expenses. 

62947. I quite see that you are anxious that the society should have a 
surplus ; you are anxious to build up a reserve j hut does it not occur to 
you that you wish to build up this reserve at the expense of somebody 
else, that is, the Burman tax-payer?— The fund is not sufficient; therefore 
we must ask Goveimment to help us by bearing the cost of audit. 

62948. You want your society to be run on business lines, do you not? — 
Yes. 


62949. Does not a business concern pay for its audit? — Small societies 
which are just started do not find it possible to build up reserves, and 
therefore they want to follow the old precedent. Formerly Government 
paid the cost of these fees and the old societies built up big reserve funds. 
The new societies want to follow the old precedent. 

62950. With regard to the seeds distributed by the Agricultural Depa^ 
ment or the co-operative societies, do you know of cases where the culti- 
vators, instead of sowing the seed sent to them, eat it up and return red 
rice to the distributing agent? — ^No. 

62951. What is this evil practice of irrigation lund construction? What 
have you got to say about it?— There is no outlet for the water froni 
higher areas to flow doTO, and the paddy 

ac^ersely affected; the water becomes stagnant by the building of the bund. 

62952. If you let that water flow over the land of somebody else, you 
would be swamping his crop? — No; it would flow away gradually trough 
the neighbouring lands. I am referi-ing to eases where the bunds are 
built very high, so high that the water is not allowed to flow downwards. 

62953. Suppose you wish to alter an existing bund, or eonstni^ 
bwnd, or remove an existing bwndy do you have to submit ^y plan to the 
B.evenue Department, and would you incur any expense?— Wo plan has to 
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be submitted: only a report bas to be made to the authorities concerned. 
There would be no cost. 

62954. Mr. BeynoMs : You do not wish to raise the rate of interest 
at which the primary society lends to members. It is about fifteen per 
cent, and you do not want to raise that? — (U Ba Maung^ Chairman, Einme 
Township Bank) That is so, 

62955. You say, in your part of the world a member of a primary 
society can borrow at two per cent per mensem from a chetty ? — ^Yes. 

62958. That would be with very good security? — ^Yes, when they can 
give a mortgage. 

62957. If the security was not very good, it would be two-and-a-half to 
thiee per cent per mensem? — Quite so. 

62958. I think you said that a good many members of the primary 
societies in your area had loans from chetties and other moneylenders, as 
well as from the society? — Yes. 

62959. Do you think that most of them have a seasonal loan from the 
chetty as well as from the society? — ^In a good society, they take more loans 
from the society than from outsiders. 

62960. Are there some societies where there are as many loans from 
chetties as from societies? — ^There are some societies of that sort. 

62961. And they borrow at from twenty-four to thirty-six per cent? — 
Yes. 

62962. You have had experience about the repayments of loans by 
primary societies. Have you found a reluctance to repay the society loan 
borrowed at fifteen per cent, until they have entirely cleared off the money- 
lenders’ loans at twenty-four to thirty-six per cent? Have you found 
that they delay repaying the society until they have paid off the money- 
lender? — ^In some of the societies it was so, but in most of the societies 
they pay their bank loans first and then repay the outside loans, when 
they receive their loans from the society a second time. 

62963, I ask, because I have seen it stated that in Upper Burma they 
concentrate on repaying the more expensive loans, and then pay the 
cheaper society loans? — ^Tn Lower Burma, too, some of the societies are like 
that. 

62964. S%r James MacKenna : Mr. Romez, has the Pegu Kayan Railway 
been constructed yet? — ^Yes. 

62965. Is it open? — ^Yes. 

612966. Is it of much use to the colony? — ^It is not of much use to the 
colony, because it is very wide of the colony altogether. 

62967. U Ba Maung, what is the capital of the Einme Township Bank? 
— ^It is a little over Rs. 3,000. 

62968. Where do they get the money from? — ^It is in the form of 
shares. 

62969 How many societies are members of the hank? — ^Pour or five 
societies. 

62970. How many societies are members of the union? — Seven societies. 

62971 How old is this union? When was it stai*ted? — It was established 
about nine years ago. 

62972. Does the union do the inspection or audit of the societies P — ^Yes. 

62973. Do they do the audit of the accounts of the society? — ^Yes. 

62974. Professor Gangulec : Mr. Romez, do you find any difference in 
the quality of farming between the colonists and the ordinary cultivatora ? 
— ^No, I do not. 

62975. You see no improvement whatsoever? — ^No, except in the treat- 
ment of the land. 

62976. Do you find any difference in the farming operations amongst 
the colonists as compared with the ordinary cultivators? The colonists are 
lieguining with a clean slate, and the Department of Agriculture has 
int^ducod some improvements. I want to toow from you whether the 
colon tst«% have introduced any modern methods of farming? — Not in the 
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colonised Jand. Most of it is inundated by water in the rainy season. It 
is just the same outside the colony. We are not making use of any 
tractors, or other machinery. 

62977. What assistance do these colonists get from the Department of 
Agriculture? — ^They get assistance as far as the seed is concerned. 

62978. All your colonists use improved vaiieties of iice seed? — ^Most ol 
them understand what it is to have good seed. Some of them are getting 
seed from outside and some are getting seed fiom the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Some of them buy even now, but most of them have enough seed 
now m their hands to cany on. They do not care to change the variety 
again and again. 

62979. Has any effort been made to educate these colonists in methods 
of better farming? — ^No, 1 do not think any attempt has been made in 
that way. They have only got one man on the staff that I know, and I 
have not seen him for the last two or three yeais. 

62980. Mr. Kamat: You were asked why the co-oxierativo movement 
was not flourishing in Burma and I think you gave, as one of the leasons. 
that the Co-operative Department lenioved their supervision lathoi pre- 
maturely. 1 want to geb some further light on this question so as to make 
it perfectly clear- Before you answer let me state the case. K the 
movement has not been going on well, the fault must be^ 1 take it, either 
with the officers of the department or with the non-officialsj or with both. 
I want to know exactly what has occurred in this Province. You say 
supervision was removed ; at what stage did that happen ? Was it before 
the people understood the principles of co-operation and were able to take 
care of themselves? — (17 Ba Maung, C%airman, Einme Toimship Bank) 
Before the people understood the principles of co-operation. 

62981. The officials of the department threw the whole burden on the 
non-oflicials ? — ^Yes. 

62982. It has been stated against the^ non-officials that during the non- 
co-operation movement they changed their minds and did not cai'e to help 
the movement,- is that the case? — ^No, I do not think so; they were still 
of the same opinion. 

62983. But is it not probable that the officei-s of the department 
naturally became disgusted with the attitude of the non-ofiicials during the 
non-co-operation movement, and that during that time the removal of 
supervision occurred P — ^No, I think before that; the removal of officials 
was before the non-co-operation movement started. 

62984. How many honorary organisers are there in this Province? — I do 
not know. 

62985. I mean, was an attempt made to have, as far as possible, honorary 
organisers for each district? — ^No, because there are hardly any honoraiy 
organisers in our district. 

62986. Is there any system in this Provmce of training non-officials to 
manage societies, having training classes? — ^Yes, the department asked the 
district agricultural associations and the Burma provincial councils to have 
training classes for secretaries of the societies. 

62987. By whom is it done? — ^By the district co-operative agricultural 
associations and the provincial council. 

62988. Is that official or non-official? — ^A non-official body. 

62989 It has been stated by another witness that probably in certain 
cases discourtesy was shown by the officers of the Co-operative Department 
to the non-oflicials; is there any foundation for such a statement P— I do 
not think so, as far as rural co-operation is concerned; we do not know 
what happens in urban areas because we are entirely confined to rural co- 
operation. 

62990. Broadly speaking, what are the relations between the officers of 
the Co-operative Department and the non-officials? Are they very cordial 
and friendly in their attitude so that the two work together in the most 
friendly manner in the vijilages, or are they purely official and stand- 
offish? — ^They are purely official but in my opinion the official acts as guide, 
philosopher and friend to the society. 

62991. Therefore you think there is no truth in the suggestion that there 
is lack of friendliness and that there is discourtesy?— As far as ruial co- 
operation is concerned, there is no trutJi in that statement. 
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62992. As regaids tlie present state of things, it has also been said that 
the general mentality of the Buriiian is that he has no sense of thrift or 
economy j has that something to do with the fact that co-operative societies 
do not prosper here? — ^Partly. 

62993. Yon were asked if the Burmans are not ashamed to be in debt 
from generation to generation. I was not quite sure whether you followed 
the question when you gave the answer ; will you please repeat the answer ? — 
We aie of opinion that they are not ashamed. 

62994. That is to say, that is not regarded as a matter for shame? — No, 
because it is considered to be a matter of business. 

62995. They regard their debts as being something like the National 
Debt? — No, not exactly like that. They are ashamed if they think they will 
not be able to pay off the debt, but if the debt has been incurred for business 
purposes, they feel they can gradually dear it off and increase their assets ; 
that IS the idea. 

62996. Between the ofiBioers of your department and tho^non-ofiSicial workeis 
in the villages, tor rural co-operative work is there an'intennediate stage 
of non-officiaJs who may be called philanthropic workers or public-spirited 
citmens, living in towns and giving a portion of their time to the co-opera- 
tive movement? Have you such men in Rangoon, Mandalay and such 
places, who devote their spare time to helping the villagers? — ^Yes, there 
are some such people but not many. 

62997. That is to say, in places like Rangoon, Mandalay and such big 
towns? — ^Yes. There are some people residing in the big towns who help. 

62998. Men who study the movement, interpret it, and help both the 
oMcials and the village people? — Yes, there are; they are members of the 
district co-operative agricultural society which is an unofficial association. 

62999. Was their assistance made use of at the time when this ofidcial 
supervision was removed? — ^Yes, their services were available. 

63000. Their services were available at the time when this official control 
was removed? — ^Yes. 

63001. When the burden was transferred to the shoulders of these urban 
people, these public-spinted men, did they discharge that responsibility? — 
Yes, they did, but they could not afford much time to give to the work. 

63002. They could not afford as much time as was necessary? — ^Yes, that 
is what I mean. 

63003. U Ba Cho: Will you tell the Commission the sources of the depo- 
sits? — ^The sources of the deposits are mainly through the public, but, as 
1 have explained to you, at the rate ffxed by the bank. 

63004. From the Burman public? — Yes; but we have another source 
available; we should get money at a reduced and very cheap rate of inter- 
est troin the local bodies. The Government have passed an Act, No. Ill of 
1923, by which local bodies can deiiosit all their money in Co-operative 
Central Banks approved by the Local Government; but though that Act 
was passed in 1923 we have nob received any such deposits, althou^ the 
representatives of these local bodies desire to deposit their money in the 
co-operative hanks. 

63005. Do you mean to say that, so far, the local bodies have not depo- 
sited their surplus money in your bank? — Yes. 

63006. Why not? — The reason is best known to the Government; they 
reluse to sanction these deposits. 

63007. You mean to say these local bodies desire to deposit the money 
with the Central Banks? — ^Yes. 

63008. But they have not obtained the necessary sanction from the 
authority concerned ? — ^Yes . 

63009. But have they approached the authorities for the necessary sanc- 
tion? — Yes, we have approached them. 

63010. Not you, I mean the local bodies? — ^The local bodies have approach- 
ed them hut the Local Government have refused to give sanction. 

63011. From the trend of your evidence I gather that you want State 
aid to be given to the co-operative societies and banks; is that so? — Yes. 
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6d012. Wliat aie your reasons P — When we get State aid the people and 
the outside depositor will have confidence in the bank and we shall be able 
to get these deposits on a lower rate of interest ; then w’e can 
equally reduce the rate of interest at which we lend to the societies j we 
shall also be able to attract all the agriculturists in the district to become 
members ol the society. 

63013. Do I understand that you feel that State aid or a loan from the 
Uoveinment will increase the prestige of your bank? — ^Yes. 

63014. And other peojile will follow the example of Government and will 
deposit then own money' with the Central Bank; is that the idea? — ^That 
is the idea. 

63015. You are fully aware that the ultimate object of the co-ox^erative 
societies or banks is to work out their own salvation? — ^Yes, but nob at the 
present moment. 

63016. I think you make it pretty dear that you think the control and 
supei vision of Government is still needed at the present moment.? — ^Yes. 

63017. You have some experience of the colonisation sclienio in Burma? — 
(Mr. liomez) Yes, I have had some experience, 

63018. You know that, quite recently, the lauds held by the colonists 
have been converted into Government estates? — ^Yes. 

63019. The consequence is that under this scheme the cultivator can never 
become the owner or even the holder of land,? — ^No, he cannot, 

63020. You were talking of large aieas of land in your locality being 
subjected to flood or inundation? — Yes. 

63021. Do you not think that by draining the water these aieas could 
be made profitable for cultivation? — think money would have to be spent 
on digging out canals to take the water out and then the land would be 
very prohxable to the cultivator, 

63022. The Baja of FarJakvnedi : Do you interest yourseli in village 
sanitation? — have got some rules from the Government and we do as 
much as we can. But it is not so advanced as m the towns. 

63023. Are you taking an interest in tlie distribution of quinine? — 
We have no distribution of quinine. 

63024. You are not taking any inieiest in this? — I am not. It would 
be a good thing to have travelling dispensaries if we could get them. In 
the rainy season people are liable to get sick at any time. The most 
prevalent diseases are fever and dysentery- 

63025. In what way are you trying to help the people? — 1 am myself 
distributing medicine to the villagers there. 

63026. Do you do this personally or through the co-opeiative‘ boeieties? — 
There is no co-operative movement at present. 

63027. The co-operative societies are not interesting themselves in this 
direction? — ^Not very much. 

63028. Why not.? — ^That I do not know. 

03029. U Ba Maung, you will probably be able to tell us the reason? — ' 
Nobody has encouraged it. It I’equires encouragement to stai-t it. 

63030. I do not think you need anybody to encourage you in this 
matter? — ^It is the work of the district councils. I do not think it is the 
duty of the co-operative movement. g 

63031. Does not the death-rate among the populace make its appeal to 
you? A lot of people die from malaria and other diseases? — ^No doubt it 
makes its appeal to us but the co-operators do not think that it is part of 
their work. No doubt some co-operators who are members' of the district 
councils devote their time to helping the villagers. 

68032. Do you not think you should take a personal interest and talk to 
the members of the society when you go round and visit them? — ^We do 
speak to the members of the district councils and circle boards. 

63033. Do you not think that you should try to improve sanitation in 
the village and make the best use of the dispensaries? — Burmans are now 
making greater use of hospitals. They have come to realise that it is a 
thing which should be managed by the people themselves. 



63034. Tliey arc convinced also of the effects of qniiiino against 
malaria^ — ^Yes, also of inoculation. 

63035. Mr. Calvert: I understand that you, U Ba Maung, are the 
honorary organiser of the Township Bank. Would you tell the Commission 
how you were entertained as an organiser P — One Mr Furnivall was Deputy 
Commissioner of Myaungniya. He selected me as a proper person to act 
as organiser and he appointed me as such. Since then I have been an 
organiser of societies. 

63086. Were you oiigmally a member of a primary society? — ^Not bei'oie 
that. It was only after I became an organiser that 1 became a member of 
a primary society. 

63037. What is your piofession? — I am a trader 

63038 Have you personally benefited from the co-operative movement 
as a member of the society? — am not taking any loans or benefiting lu 
any way. 1 became a member simply to help the societies onward^ in their 
work. 

63039. The UJiairinan: When was oMcial control and help removed from 
the co-operative societies? Can you pomt to any particular vear? — think 
it was about 1921. 

63040. Did you know, in 1921, that that was going to be the policy, 
that ofiOlcial control was going to become less and less every year? Did you 
realise that? — ^We realised that. 

63041. I want you to throw your mind back to that year and tell us quite 
frankly whether, in 1921, you and your friends in the co-operative move- 
ment were happy and satisfied that you were going to have less of official 
surveillance or whether you then thought that the removal of that official 
help would bring trouble to the movement ?— We did not think, at that 
time, that trouble would come. 

63042. You were not in favour of official surveillance ?—Iu those days, 
that was so, 

63043. You have had a lesson and you have learnt by experience? — ^Yes. 

63044. Hir James MacKenna: When was the District Central Bank 
opened?— In 1917. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 


Mr. SAYA PAN, Ainggale Yillage^ Tantabin Township, 
Insein District. 

Beplies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Eesearce. — (a) (i) The main line of research should be into 
the scientific value of the indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agriculture. 

(ti) The present organisation of veterinary research is not equal to 
coping with the prevalence of cattle diseases in the Province. 

(b) So far as my knowledge goes, progress is being made though slowly, 
and it appears that more scientific investigators are not needed at present 
as the present staff of the Agricultural Department is adequate. ' 

Question 2,— Agbicultuijal Epucsation.— ( i) The establishment of the 
Agricultural College and Research Institute at Mandalay is quite sufficient 
to meet the demand for agricultural education. 

(h) There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities m all the 
districts in Buima. 

(iii) Teachers in rural ai-eas should be diawn fiom the agricultural.^ 

CiCUSSwS* 

(iv) There aie no institutions for agricultural education in the districts. 

(u) Propaganda work may be carried out to induce lads to study agri- 
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(oii) At present the boys of the agricultural classes have no chance of 
studying agriculture; they can only learn how to read and write. 

(vh) Agriculture should be introduced in fche existing courses of study 
in rural education. 

(viii) As much practical work as iio&sible may be introduced in 
(x) Middle-class youths should be shown, by demonstrations in the field, 
grasp the value of iiractieal lessons in relation to agriculture. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agriculture are now 
serving in the Agricultural Department. 

{x) Middle-class youths should be shown, by demonstrations in the field, 
that moie advantages are possible by the study of agriculture, than hy 
following old methods. 

(cci) No. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts may be populaiised by demonstra- 
ting that more profits are obtained by improved methods. 

(xiii) Agriculture should be introduced as a subject in rural education. 

(a) The teaching of this subject may be left with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, whereas {h) it may be financed by the Government. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) Foimation of pure 
seed societies with the purpose of joint growing of pure strains (e g,^ paddy 
in this district) and selling direct to millers without intermediary brokera, 
commission agents, has been successful. Premia of about ten or fifteen per 
cent have been offered by millers for improved paddy. 

(?;) Demonstration of pure, improved seeds (paddy) in comparison with 
cultivators’ mixed varieties on the cultivators’ own plots may be carried 
out. 

(c) Demonstration is the principal method of inducing cultivators to 
adopt expert advice. 

(d) Distribution to individual cultivators of pure seeds (paddy) produced 
by the Agricultural Department fails because the seeds get mixed up witli 
other inferior varieties on the threshing floor. But if seeds are distributed 
to societies formed for the propagation and joint sale of pure seeds, the 
distribution may be successful. 

Question 4. — ^Administration.— (b) The supply of scientific staff for the 
furtherance of agriculture is always welcome. 

(c) (i) From the agricultural standpoint the seiwices afforded by the 
Agricultural Department are satisfactory. But with regard to the Veteri- 
nary Department, the increased preventive measures for cattle diseases are 
still needed. 

(ii) From the agricultural standpoint the services of railways and 
steamers are satisfactory. 

(ifi) With regard to roads, we want bridges to be constructed over 
the streams which we have to cross on the way to the fields. 

(tv) The districts of Insein, Tliarrawaddy, Hanthawaddy and 
Maubin have been suffering very badly from heavy floods for about five 
years. It would be a relief to cultivators if the Government would take 
active steps to prevent such floods as much as possible. 

(v) The services of posts and telegiaphs are satisfactory. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Agricultural operations should be better 
financed. Provision of long-term loans to cultivators is quite essential. 

Question 6. — Agricultxtral Indebtedness. — (o) (f) The main causes of 
borrowing are (1) high cost of living and (2) regular floods in the district. 

(ii) The sources of credit are the cheUy firms, the agricultural loans 
of the Government, and the moneylcndei's. 

(lit) Reasons preventing repayment are (1) failure of crops due to 
heavy floods and (2) high rate of interest. 

(b) Protection against flood, long-term loans and low rate of interest 
are the principal measures to he taken to deal with rural insolvency. I am 
not acquainted with the Rural Insolvency Act or the Usurious Doans Act. 

(c) Measures should be taken to control the credit of cultivators, for 
example, by limiting the right of mortgage and sale. 
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Question 7. — ^Fbaombntation oe Holdings. — ( a) It has been the long- 
established cnstom to snb-diNride the holdings with regard to importance, and 
it would be against the wishes of cultivators if this custom were interfered 
with. ** 

(b) The customs regulating inheritance, and the lack of the spirit of 
co-operation are the obstacles in the way of consolidation. 

(c) It would be better to keep disputes out of the courts. 

Question 8. — InniGATiON.-r— (a) (i) In Insein district in Tantabin township, 
a large area of land, known as Bawlekyun between the Hlaing river and 
the Bawle river, suffers from heavy floods. It would be a relief if the 
course of a stream known as Kawmuchaung weie straightened and extended. 
Floods would disappear, if the course of the Kanbyo Inchaung were extend- 
ed, at a place below Tamartagaw village. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (b) (i) The soils I know are black clayey soils and 
if rain water is sufficient they yield very heavily. 

(if) Sandy soils are suffering marked deterioration. 

(c) To encourage the reclamation of areas of cultivable land which 
have gone out of cultivation, the Government should recommend fertilisers 
the application of which would be profitable to the cultivator 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Cowdung has been used by cultivators, 
but as much as is required is not available. 

(c) Demonstration of improved fertilisers may be carried out on the 
cultivators’ plots and improved fertilisers popularised. 

(cZ) CJonsiderable increase in the use of manures has not recently taken 
place in any locality that is known to me. 

(s) The Agricultural Department has demonstrated the good effect of 
ammonium sulphate for paddy nurseries. 

(/) Most of the cultivators use cowdung as manure, while only a few 
Indians use it as fuel. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (t) It has been found that strains of paddy 
produced by the Agricultural Department have yielded a better outturn 
per acre and higher prices than the cultivators’ mixed varieties. 

(ii) In Insein district, fodder crops are not extensively put down, 
but in upper Burma, saccoline has been raised for fodder purposes. 

(Hi) Distribution of pure seeds (paddy) has been done in Insein 
district. Cultivators have made a joint sale of the produce, securing a 
premium from big millers. But the work is not so successful as it ought 
to be, owing to the floods that have been occurring for the past five years. 
(id) No damage is done by wild animals. 

(c) About 6,000 baskets of paddy obtained by sowing improved seeds 
from Hmawbi agricultural station were jointly sold by cmtivators to 
Messrs Steel Brothers, Limited, Hangoon, with a premium of ten per cent 
in the year 1926, In Hlapada village, Insein township, 6,000 baskets have 
been sold to a broker with a premium of 10 per cent. A premium of ei^teen 
to five per cent has been obtained fox* 6,000 baskets of improved paddy. 
For these reasons, societi^ for joint sowing and sale of improved paddy 
have sprung up, at the initiation of the Agricultural Department, in Insein 
district (west). 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (t) Not much has been done to improve the 
existing systems of tillage which, however, would be more efficient, if the 
improved Theihpan ploughs designed by the Agricultural Department were 
used. 

(ti) There is no customary rotation in Insein district; paddy is the 
only crop. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — (ii) I would 
advocate the adoption of infernal measures against infection. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (h) Demonstration of the improved imple- 
ments on the cultivators’ fields by district agriculturists has been very 
successful. Thus the Theihpan plough has become very popular now. 

(c) I do not think that any special difficulties confront the manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. .S'ai/o Pan! 





Qxtestion 15. — Vbtbrin'ary.~( 6) (i) There are not sufficient dispensaries 
under the control of the district boards, and consec^uently this system does 
not work satisfactorily. 

(it) The||jQ.eed for expansion has not been adequately met. 

(itt) Under whatever authority it may be, the only thing that 1 
want IS efficiency. 

(c) (t) Up to the present, agriculturists have not made full use of the 
veterinary dispensaries. It is for those concerned to make further improve- 
ments. 

(ti) No such touring dispensaries are known in this district. 

(e) The serum supply system seems to be unsatisfactory at present. 

(/) No fee is charged. 

(flr) Provision of further faciliti^ for research into animal disease is 
highly desirable; it should take the form of setting up a provincial veteri- 
nary research institute. 

(h) So far as fecial investigations are concerned, they may be con- 
ducted by (i) the officers of the Muktesar Institute or (ii) research officers 
in the Provinces. 

(i) The appointment of a superior veterinary officer with the Govern- 
ment of India would indeed increase the efficiency of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

Question 16 . — ^Animal Httsbakdby. — ( a) (i> Improvement of the breeds 
of livestock is highly desirable. 

(ii) It is doubtful whether the betterment of the dairying industry 
would be of any benefit to Burma. 

(in) It would be better if the existing practice in animal husbandly 
were improved by the authorities concerned. 

(b) {%) The existing grazing grounds are sufficient, for the cattle. 

(ii) There are no enclosed pastures. 

(Hi) Grass and paddy straw provide quite sufficient cattle fodder in 
Insein district. 

(iv) In dry seasons,^ haing grass is available for green fodder in low- 
land areas in Insein district. 

(c) It cannot be said that fodder is scarce in this district (Insein) in 
summer, but scarcity of fodder may exist for four weeks. Young growing 
cattle do not suffer from any appreciable scarcity of fodder. 

Question 17. — Agbioultubal Industkibb. — (a) Cultivators are engaged 
in field work from about May (Kixson) to October-November (Thadingyut- 
Tazaungmon), after which they are engaged in other lighter work. Cultiva- 
tors in this district are engaged in field work for about ten months in the year. 
The slack season lasts for about two months in summer, when they have to 
cart fuel, bamboo, etc., to provide for the rainy season. 

(6) It appears that cultivators have no spare time to take up subsidiary 
industries. Labourers who have to work at the cultivators’ houses may be 
encouraged to take up some subsidiary industry, 

(c) Pruit-growing is interesting to some cultivators, but the scarcity 
of land is an obstacle. As for bee-keeping, sericulture, lac-culture, etc., 
the religious sentiment that life-taking is a sin is the greatest obstacle. 
Hope-making and basket-making are practised all over the district. 

(d) I would request that the Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce, such as 
oil-pressing, sugar-making, etc, 

(e) Encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas would give 
subsidiary employment to the rural population. 

(/) I would recommend a more intensive study of ea^ rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view, among other 
things, to the introduction of improved tools and appliances. 

Question 18. — ^Agmoultubai. Laboub. — ( a) (ii) Allotment cultivable 
to labourers in the Province would induce them to shift from areas where 
there is a surplus of labour. 
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(b) There seems to be no appreciable shortage of labour in this Province, 
sowing and planting of paddy being done by indigenous labourers. But 
as tor reaping, coolies from India meet the labour demand temporarily. If 
there is any scarcity of labour, it is due only to the tendency of labourers to 
take to gambling, etc. If this tendency can be corrected, the labour demand 
£tt the reaping season from India might be reduced by one-third. 

(c) To facilitate the occupation and development of areas not at present 
under cultivation, the surplus agricultural labour may be empl<^ed in coloni- 
sation schemes carried out in iTadonbaw in Hanthawaddy district and Yek- 
kangyi in Pegu district. 

Q-uestion 19. — Fobests. — (a) In my opinion, forest lands are utilised for 
agricultural purposes to some extent. Cattle are allowed in some forest 
lands, but where the practice is not compatible with the proper reservation 
of forest areas it is not the case. This is as it should be. Government 
should, however, see to it that cultivators are allowed to extract wood for 
fuel for making agricultural implements without taking out a license. 

(c) To remedy erosion and damage from floods due to deterioration of 
forests would be a diflicult matter. 

(e) Any scheme of afforestation in the neighbourhood of villages would 
be detrimental to the interests of cultivators with regard to the grazing of 
their cattle. 

( / ) I do not know any case of forest suffering deterioration from exces- 
sive grazmg. Grazmg in newly afforested area would, howe^^er, injure 
young plants. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — ^a) The present level of prices for agricultural 
products is somewhat high for indigenous consumers and therefore increased 
market facilities, so far as foreign trade is concerned, would be detrimental 
to their interests. 

(c) In Burma paddy is by far the most important crop and the chief 
endeavour of the Agricultural Department should be towards the gradual 
leplacement of the present inferior varieties of paddy by the impro'^ed 
strains selected by the department. 

id) Yes, 

Question 22. — Co-opebation. — (a) (i) Government should always foster the 
growth of the co-operation movement and anything likely to adversely effect 
the progress of the movement should be promptly met hy remedial measui*es 
initiated by Government. 

(b) (i) The present demoralisatioz^ of credit societies calls for slTrong 
action on the part of Government. 

(^i^) The existing conditions are sndb as to discourage the formation 
and successful working of such societies, and help from Government would 
be greatly appreciated. 

(iv), (vii) <& (vm) No such societies are in existence at present, nor 
is there any likelihood of their formation in the near future. 

(vi\ Cultivators are not in a position to make use of such societies, 
(tx) Pure seed societies, among cultivators who use the improved 
paddy varieties of the Apicultural Department for seed purposes, with the 
mam object of joint mai^eting of their superior produce, are being formed 
and are gaining popularity. 

<c) No such steps should be taken. 

(d) I do not think so. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (i) Higher education is not needed 
for those who make a living out of the lapd. 

(it) Facilities should exist for the spread of secondary education 
among the rural population. 

• (Hi) Elementary education is of too low a standard for cultivators to 
be appreciably benefited by it. 

(b) (i) The educational system, at least in rural areas, should have a 
decided agi*icultural bias. 

(in) It is because the present form of education has no practical 
bearing whatever on the profession which the rural boy is to take up when 
he oomes of age, namely, farming. 

Mr. Saya Pan] 
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Qotsmon 24.— Attraomng Capmai,.— ( a) It is an impossible task so far 
as tuis country is concerned to attract masses ot capital to tanning. 

(6) The chief factor is ignorance. 

Question 25. — Wblparb of Rural Population. — (6) Yes. Such enquiries 
snouid be held 'W'lth a view to finding out those who are really in need 
of, and likely to be benefited by, agricultural loans. 

Although I have not conducted a systematic enquiry, I have come 
to know that the root cause of the economic stringency of the cultivatois 
ot this country is the usurious rates of interest which they are forced, bv 
economic pressure, to pay for their borrowed capital. 


Q^stion 26. — ^Statistics. — (a) (t) (ii) I have no particular suggestion 
but I am of opinion that there is still much room for improvement. 

(ui) c& (iv) I doubt whether such statistics would be of any practical 

value. 

(u) Such statistics are of value. 


U TUN of DEumbyn, Representative, the Burmese 
Chamher of Commerce. 


Replies to the Questioimaire. 


Question 2. — ^Agricultural Education. — (i) There is only one agricul- 
tural institution established by Government and that is the Agricultural 
College at Mandalay. In my opinion it is a regular white elephant to 
Burma, boasting of grand buildings and a highly paid staff of superior 
officers. It is obviously insufficient for the needs of Bunna, over seventy 
per cent ot whose population are agriculturists. 

(ii) There is urgent need for agricultural schools in all agincultural 
districts. 

(iv) Impaling agricultural education in Burmese, publication of books 
and literature bearing on agriculture in Burmese, and furnishing con- 
vincing proof of the economic advantages to be gamed from agricultural 
education will greatly stimulate the demand for instiniction. 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and school farms should be encouraged 
in every way in all schools. They furnish a very good means for training 
students in obseiwation and practicality and knock the false sense of 
dignity out of their young heads. 

(ix) Agricultuie may be made attractive to middle-class youths by 
bringing home to them the advantages of agriculture and giving them 
every encouragement to occupy and develop available waste land, with 
financial aid where necessary. 


Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — (o) There does not seem 
to be any measure which may be considered to be successful in infiuencmg 
and improving the practice of cultivators, except perhaps the distribution 
of better seeds. It is worse than useless for the Agricultural Department 
to take up the best available areas, make experiments regardless of 
expenditure and expect cultivators to make improvements on such lines, 
ciifitivators are naturally not over-confident that they will achieve success 
under the much worse conditions prevailing on their lands. They also lack 
the knowledge and facilities that the Agiicultural Department has. They 
cannot, moreover, afford the expense that Government can. 

(5) Field demonstrations to be effective should be made on the land 
of the cultivator. Then only, he and his neighbours will be convinced of 
the benefits of the practice demonstrated. Tactful dealmg with cultivators, 
free from red-tapism, will go far towards removing their suspicions and 
prejudices. The practice demonstrated should not involve heavy expenditure 
of money and energy. 

Easy accessibility, cheapness, promptness of response and conviction 
as to 4e b^efits of expert advice appear to be the best mducements to 
cultivators to seek and adopt it. 

(itjESTiox 4.— ADMiNt8T»ATi0K.-(c) (t) They are not as dos^ 
with cultivators as might be desii-ed. The AgriciUtnral Depaitment with 
Its hiehlv paid officials at the top has been lu existence for a quarter ol a 
century or so, but there has bean no appreciable improvement m agrioultm-al 
methoas or conditions. 
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(it) Noj there are not enough railways and steamers. The services 
rendered by them leave much to be desired. There is a notorious scarcity 
of wagons and cargo boats where they are most needed during the paddy 
season. 

(Hi) No. Boads are conspicuous by their scarcity. It is highly 
objectionable to waste huge sums of money on the construction of a trunk 
road between Mandalay and Bangoon for the use of motorists when inter- 
village roads that would facilitate the transport of agricultural produce 
are a crying need. 

(iu) No. The common cultivator does not even know o£ the existence 
of the Meteorological Department, stHl less the weather reports it issues. 
It should publish its reports in all vernacular newspapers as well as through 
the radio. 

(v) No. The postal service in Burma is extremely unsatisfactory. 
To give one instance only : it takes thr^ days for mails to get from Bangoon 
to Danubyu or vice versa, a distance' of less than a hundred miles. The 
I’ostmaster-General should find out and use the shortest routes for despatch 
of mails. Expedition of despatch and extension of postal service to rural 
areas is also greatly needed. 

(vt) No. The telegraph service leaves much to be desired. In this 
case also expedition of despatch and extension of service to rural areas is 
greatly needed. 

Wireless is still in its infancy. It can render great service to 
agriculturists, if market reports, weather reports, crop reports and short 
lectures of particular interest to agriculturists are broadcasted by radio 
regularly. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Government should establish land mortgage 
banks in all agricultural districts and give easy loans at low rates of 
interest to hona fide agriculturists for agricultural operations. 

Considerate treatment and extension of the terms of repayment, both 
short and long, in cases in which the inability to repay is due to causes 
beyond the cultivators’ control, will put them m a better position to repay 
loans than putting undue pressure on them, which often spells their rum. 

Question 6. — ^Agrioulttoal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are want of means for agricultural operations, for buying cattle, 
seed and tor wunza (domestic purposes), failure of crops, disease and death 
of cattle, disease and death in the family, hi^ rates of interest charged 
by moneylenders, want of thrift and the existence of legalised gambling. 

(ii) The sources of credit are cheUya/rs and local moneylenders. 

(ill) The reasons preventing repayment are the same as the main 
causes of borrowing, with the exception of the first cause. 

(b) I do not think special measures should be taken to deal with rural 
insolvency. Buddhists, who form the 'majority of cultivators, feel it to be 
incumbent upon them to repay loans in future existences, if not in this 
world. They will, therefore, try their level best to repay th^n in this 
world, whereas the pi'otection of the Insolvency Court will tend to ease 
their conscience, lead to reckless borrowing and will worsen their indebtedness. 

The XTsurious Loans Act should be applied with discrimination. The 
remedy already lies in the Government’s lending money at low interest. 
This will undoubtedly lower the general rate of interest. 

Loans by Government at low interest to take over existing mortgages 
will greatly facilitate the redemption of mortgages. 

(c) No. 

Question 9*-— Soils. — (c) Government should give cultivators finanninl 
and technical aid to reclaim areas of cultivable land which have gone out 
of cultivation. 

Question 10. — ^Feetilisbbs. — (a) I think greater use could be profitably 
made of natural manures than of artificial fertilisers. Gre^n-manuring auiol 
uLting can be advantageously carried out where mechanical power is 
employed in agricultural operations. 

(b) It is very difficult to prevent adulteration of fertilissTs. 

U Tunl 



(6) Nothing can be better than practical demonstration which is con- 
vincing as to economy and better yield to popularise new and improved 
tertilisers. 

(/) Burmese cultivators do not use cowdung as fuel: they use it for 
manuring purposes. 

Question 11. — Caops. — (a) (i) Existing crops do not seem to have 
improved in any way. Much ground has yet to be covered in the matter 
of educating cultivators to raise improved crops on scientihc lines. 

(ii) Veiy little headway seems to have been made in the introduction 
of new crops, including fodder crops. 

(ill) The distribution of pure and suitable seeds seems to leave 
much to be desired. The average cultivator generally does not know where 
such seeds are available. Iilven when they come to know if the source of 
supiily, they are rather shy of red-tapism. It would, therefore, be more 
aavantageous to distribute seeds from township headquarters, advertise 
their qualities and the kind of soil for which they are suitable, and mako 
the distributing centres as easily accessible to tne common cultivator as 
possible. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — Ci) Very little improvement can be made in 
the existing systems of tillage. The average cultivator is reluctant to adopt 
new improved implements and methods it they involve extra expenditure 
cl energy and money. However, there are educated young men who are 
alive to the advantage of power-tarniing and are ready and willing to use 
motor tractors with improved implements, and power plants for other kinds 
of farm-work. But the difficulties of getting sufficient capital and suitable 
land to be worked with tractors, etc., stand m their way. Government 
will do well to encourage them by giving them every facility. 

(h) notations and mixtures of crops are of little or no use unless made 
on scientihc lines. Hnowledge of such scientihc rotation and mixtures 
should be systematically imparted to cultivators not only through the 
medium of leaflets, but also by means of cinema films, radio-broadcasting 
and practical demonstration. 

Question 14. — ^Implements, — (6) I would suggest practical demonstration, 
issue of long-term loans of sufficient amount and holding of competitions 
of the performance of such tractors and implements. 

(c) Lack of knowledge of local conditions on the part of manufacturers 
stands in the way of their producing implements and machines suitable for 
this country. As regards distribution, it cannot be said to be widespread. 
Middlemen’s profits put the initial cost beyond the means of the average 
cultivator. 

Distribution of such implements and machinery by Government or co- 
operative societies at cost price on easy mstalments will go far towards 
making them popular. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husb.4ni>iiy. — (a) (ii) There is a good deal of room 
for improvement in this industry. The supply of milk in large towns, 
especially Jblangoon, is extremely unsatisfactory. Government or co- 
operative organisations should take up this matter systematically and 
run the industry in a businesslike way. There does not appear to be 
injury to cattle from overstocking of common pastures. 

(6) (ii) The usual practice in delta districts is to stall-feed cattle with 
grass reaped from kazins during the rains, and to graze them in fields^ after 
harvest. Therefore there does not seem to be any injury to cattle owing to 
absence of enclosed pastures. 

(Hi) There also does not appear to be any injury to cattle on account 
of insufiioiency of dry fodder in Lower Burma, as it is generally to be had in 
plenty. 

(v) No case of injury to cattle for want of mineral constitueats in 
fodder and feeding stuffs has come to my knowledge. 

Question 17. — Aobioultueal Indubtbies. — ( a) An average cultivator 
works about six months or 180 days in the year. In the slaw seasox^ 
Burman cultivators go after amusements, payapwes (pagoda feativals) and 
phongyibyans (funeral ceremonies of photigyu). 



(b) the making of nce-starch, I’ice-floui', straw-mats, bags and packing, 
straw-ropes, straw-bgards, straw-pnlpware, growing of other crops by means 
of irrigation where practicable, spinning, weaving and basket-making, may 
be established with Government aid. 

(c) Bee-keeping, poultry-rear mg, sericulture, pisciculture, and lac-cul- 
ture are against the sentiments of Buddhists who form ^e majority of 
cultivators. The obstacles in the way of fruit-growing appear to be diffi- 
culty of transport and inability to combat pests. Want of proper knowledge 
IS an obstacle m the way of rope-making and basket-making. 

(d) Yes. Government should encourage, in every way possible, the 
establishment of the industries mentioned on the cottage scale. 

(/) Yes. 

(p) Raising more crops than one, with the help of irrigation where 
practicable, will lead to greater rural employment. 

Question 18. — ^Agkiotjltural Labour. — (a) Employment of cultivators 
during the slack season in works under the Public Works Department or 
district councils will keep them occupied and enable them to earn more. 
Their standard of living is much higher than that of Indian coolies; yet 
1 think it will be more economical to employ them. Their unemployment 
has been a fruitful cause of their deplorable poverty which has been com- 
mented upon in Mr. T. Couper’s Report on * Agricultural Conditions and 
the h'*ood Enquiry Committee’s Report. (1 may mention, in passing, 
that the prohibitive price of this latter Government publication, namely, 
ioity rupees, is a bai against its popularity ) It is admitted on all hands 
that rural unemployment and poverty are directly responsible for the 
scandalous inciease of crime in Burma. It is, therefore, evident that em- 
ployment, prosperity and peace have fai -reaching economic results that 
should outweigh immediate consideration of rupees, annas and pies. 

{h) The causes of labour shoiiiage are the nature of the operations that 
demand a large number of hands urgently and the insufficiency of local 
labour iiopulation. The remedy appears to he in employment of labour- 
saving and time-saving machinery. 

Question 20. — ^Makkbtino. — (a) No. As far as paddy is concerned, 
market facilities are conspicuous by their absence. The market is more or 
less 111 the clutches of big millers who buy and mill paddy for export. By 
means of the Bullinger system, as to wnich questions were asked m the 
tirst Legislative Council of Burma, they so manipulate the paddy market 
as to make it highly detrimental to the interests of cultivators. 

Another factor which adversely affects the paddy market is undue 
pressure by chettyars who are in turn said tp be pressed by their banks for 
lepayment of loans when paddy prices are low. 

At this critical moment come Government tax-collectors who, with the 
weight of official authority behind them, exact the payment of taxes 
regardless of the hardship, which cultivators have to suffer. They vie wi^ 
one another to complete revenue collection before the end of March. 

These factors force cultivators to sell their paddy at the prices dictated 
by the rmg. One of the inevitable results is the poorness of the quality 
of paddy ttius obtained, for adulteration is resorted to by traders, if not 
by cultivators, or both, to match the quality of paddy with the low prices 
available. The Bullinger system, or any other system or ring that lowers 
or keeps down the market for agricultural produce should be prohibited 
by law, if necessary. 

Loans to cultivatois from Govei'nment banks^ and considerate treat- 
ment by bank officials so as not to cause hardship to cultivators, should 
relieve them greatly. 

There should be relaxation in the rule for closmg of accounts at the 
end of March. If possible, it should be postponed till the end of June. 
Government tax-collectors should also be instructed to be more considerate 
towards cultivators in their demand for revenue. 

Co-operative sale societies should be established at all district head- 
quarters at farst and gradually siiread to township headquarters and more 
important villages. Every facility and help should be given to such societies 
to build godowns for storage of agricultural produce. Monetary advances 
should be made by co-operative banks to the members storing their produce 
in such godowns. 

U Tun] 
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(d) Such information and news should be published not only in the 
Burmese radio-broadcasting both in English and 


Question 23. — G-bnbbai Education. — (a) The existing system of education 
IS by no means conducive to increasing the agricultural efficiency* of the 
people. On the other hand, it has seived to create false notions, set up 
raise aristocratic ideas and alienate the younger generation from agricul- 
tural pursuits. Hankering after clerkships, etc., should be deprecated and 
discouraged in schools and colleges and an appreciation of the dignity of 
labour, and the "benefits and prospects of agricultural occupations should 
be instilled into the minds of students. 

(b) (7) Rural education should consist mainly of the three R’s. Moral 
training should play the leading role. Applied agricultural knowledge 
should also be imparted. 

Question 24. — ^Attbacting Capital. — ^Enterprising Burmans may be 
induced to take to agriculture if Government encourages them by facilitating 
their occupation of^ sufficient areas of land to he worked by machinery, 
by granting exemption from taxes and rates where necessary, and by giving 
loans The present policy of Government in taking up thousands of acres 
of cultivable land and forming Government estates is objectionable, because 
men of capital and education will not come forward to take to agriculture 
when they have no chance to own land and work it wifhout any restric- 
tion. It kills their initiative and incentive and fetters their freedom of 
development. 


XT FO HAN, Messrs. U FO HAN & C0„ Bangoon. 

Replies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) (1) From practical experience the 
** Case ” power-farming machinery, such as tractors, ploughs and harrows, 
have proved to be the best and well suited for this countiy’s needs. 

(2) Several ‘‘Case” tractors and implements are being used to-day 
in Fegu, Toungoo, Hanthawaddy and Maubin districts. The result is most 
satisfactory giving better outturn. 

(3) The advantages of “Case” power-farming machinery are 
numerous and the “Case” dealers in Rangoon are prepared to demonstrate 
and teach interested farmers. Full literature in English and Burmese couM 
be had free on application. 

(b) To hasten the adoption of improved implements by cultivators thfe 
Government should loan a sufficient amount of money to landowner-cultiva- 
tors for the purchase of a complete set of necessary “Case” power-farming 
machinery. The cost would be about Rs. 4,810, such loans to he paid back 
to Government in two years. 

(c) There are no difficulties whatsoever. “Case” agencies are establish- 
ed throughout India and Burma and are prepared to give all s^istance in the 
use of power-farming machinery. Orders could be executed immediately for 
ordinary implements, but for specific machinery, six to eight weeks time is 
required. Spare para, etc., are always available from the “Case” dealers. 

Question 24.— Attbaoting Capital.— (a) Government should freely give 
grants of land to bond fid^ applicants free of land revenue for three yeaira. 
One of the conditions should be that power-faiTning machinery must be 
adopted. 

(b) Factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out iTnpro'wewicw-fs .““There are various factors 

(1) Want of funds. 

(2) Lack of knowledge of the methods of power-farming machinery. 

(3) Want of help and sympathy from the district officials. 
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Mr. SAYA PAST, IT MATTNG GALE, U TUN and XT FO HAN, 
Representative Agrioulturists from Lower Burma. 


Oral Evidence. 


63045. The Chairman : Mr. Saya Pan, TJ Maung Gale, U Tnn, and 
XJ Po Han, yon are here as representative agriculturists from Lower Burma? 
— Yes. 

63046. I understand that you are agreed that TJ Tun should speak for 
the group: is that so? — ^Yes. 

63047. If any of the rest of you do not agree with what U Tun says 
please t^ the Commission and we shall he glad to hear your views? — ^Very 
well. 


63048. I am going to ask you one or two questions based on the notes 
that you have provided. From your answer to Question 2, TJ Tun, I 
gather that you are not quite satisfied with the Agricultural College at 
Mandalay? — ^No. 

63049. You think that one centre is not enough: you want more? — We 
want more schools than colleges at present. 

63050. But, you see, Mandalay is to be an Agricultural College and not 
a school for the public in the ordinary sense?— Quite so. 

63051. I expect you realise that it would not be possible, if you had a 
number of colleges spread over the country, to equip each one as well as 
you could afford to equip one centre? — TJuite so. That is why my opinion 
is that there should be schools rather than just one college at Mandsday. 

63052. What do you mean exactly when you use the word 'school* ? — 
We do not want high qualifications for entry in schools. 

63053. Not for your agriculturists, but surely you do not want the 
officers of your department to be anything but first class?— They should 
be well trained no doubt but they could be trained by other means, I think. 

63054. Are you thinking of middle schools with an agricultural bias or 
something of that sort? — Yes, or pucca agricultural schools if possible. 

63055. At what age would you like to see a son of yours sent to an 
agricultural school? — ^About fifteen years. 

63056. Not before that? — No. 


63057. You do not confuse primary education with vocational train- 
ing? — No. 

630^. You give us an interesting view about demonstration farms. 
Y^ou think that the cultivator always regards them with suspicion, because 
Jtie knows that Government funds are available: is that so? — Yes. 

63059. And you think that the most effective means of showing the 
cultivator the improvements which the department recommends is to go 
to the cultivator’s own fields and, in the conditions which he knows so well, 
to demonstrate the economic superiority of the new crop or the new method P 
— Quite so. 

63060. You use the words 'Bullinger system* at one stage of your note, 
mat is the Bulluiger system?— It is a sort of pooling system followed by 
the nce-millers. They agree among themselves to confine the buying 
^ one particular mill or to two mills, so that there may be no competition 
between them. Thus the price of paddy is kept down very effectively as 
^rch^ed ^ and afterwards, I understand, they pool the paddy 


630ei. In rmly to Qnestion 6 (6) you say: “I do not think special 
measure should he taken _ to deal -with rural insolvency. Buddhists^ who 
form the majority of cnltivators feel it incumbent on them to repay the 
loa^ in futare existence, if not in this world.” Does that attniot the 
lender at all, do you think f — ^Yes, I think so. ° 

63062. On page 196 you are recommending certain reclamation Have 
you any specific 8(^emes in mind F— No, I have no particular sdieme o? 
Wihsiraee i» mmdj I am merely generalming. P“r«)ouiftr smierne or 
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63063. Are you thinking of reclaiming delta lands or something of that 
sort? — ^There seems to be some necessity for hwding up certain areas in the 
delta. 

63064. Has it ever occurred to you that the sHt which goes down to the 
sea in the Irrawaddy and other great rivers of Burma represents so many 
rupees if you could only get it on to the land? — quite realise that. 

63065. There are seasons in the year when the flood rises above the level 
of the land in certain districts? — ^Yes. 

63066. Do you think it might be a great advantage, by means of sluice 
gates, to get the silt laden waters discharged over the agricultural lands? — 
Yes. 

63067. In answer to Question 16 (a) (ii), you appear to suggest that 
there is a market for fresh milk in Rangoon. Is that the result of any 
close study of the market, or just a general impression on your part? — 
Just a general impression. 

63068. With regard to Question 23 (a), you say that the existing system 
of education is by no means conducive to increasing the agricultural 
efficiency of the people, that it tends to create false notions, set up false 
aristocratic ideas, and alienate the younger generation from agricultural 
pursuits. What particular grade of education are you thinking of there? — * 
The higher grades, and of course also the middle schools. 

63069. Is it your view that secondary education has not penetrated into 
the rural areas at all? — ^Not to the desired extent. 

63070. I do not see how, if it cannot penetrate, it can have the effect 
that you suggest it has? — ^My idea is to spread secondary education in rural 
areas on reformed lines. 

63071. Are you a cultivator youi-self? — ^I happen to own some land. I 
am part-owner of a small area which is let out to tenants. But I am going 
to take to agriculture personally. 

63072. You do not, in fact, cultivate any land yourself? — I have not 
done so. 

63073. Are you a practical farmer? — I am going to be. 

63074. Have you ever been a practical farmer? — ^No. 

63075. Now I shall turn to Mr, Saya Pan^s note. Are you a practical 
farmer, Mr. Saya Pan? — ^Yes. I have been a practical farmer all my life. 
63076. Have you yourself held the plough? — ^Yes. 

63077. Do you still hold the plough from season to season? — Yes, and I 
am helped by my labourers also. 

63078. Do you own land? — ^No. 

63079. How much land do you cultivate? — ^About 53 acres have been 
cultivated by me this year. 

63080. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep? — ^Three pairs. 

63081. Do you hire others? — Yes. 

63082. How many pairs of bullocks do you require to cultivate 53 acres? — 
Four yokes. 

630S3. Are you satisfied with the quality of the draught oxen? — Yes; 
I am satisfied. 

63084. Does fodder present any difficulty at any season of the :^earP — 
Not in my locality. (17 Maung Gale) In my locality I experience difficulty 
about fodder. I come from Pegu. 

63085. Mr. Saya Pan comes from the Insein district? — (Mr. Saya Pan) 
Yes. 

63086. U Maung Gale, at what season of the year do you find this fodder 
shortage most acute? — (tl Mavng Gale) During the working season. 

63087. What do you give your bullocks during that season? — ^The little 
grass that grows on the Jytmde. 

63088. Do you store any fodder in seasons of plenty? — We used to store 
straw or hay. 

63089. Do you mean paddy straw or hay? — ^Paddy straw. Paddy straw 
is sometimes left over from one season to another, 

26 
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63090, When you SQ,y you used to store paddy straw, do you wish us to 
understand that you no longer store paddy straw? — I have always to keep 
a stock of paddy straw, so that whenever there is need of fodder I can 
draw upon it* 

63091. How comes it that if your storQ of paddy straw is sufficient, you 
say that you often suffer from shortage of fodder? — Sometimes the straw 
gets spoiled by rain water. Moreover, the cattle like grass better than 
paddy straw; they get more nourishment from grass than from paddy straw. 

63092. Do you grow any crop other than rice? — (Mr. Say a Pan) I grow 
only paddy in my land; my land does not admit of any other kind of crop 
being grown. 

63093. Do you also grow only paddy? — (JJ Maung Gale) Yes. 

63094. Do you grow any seed recommended by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — (Mr. Saya Pan) I myself, as well as the society to which I belong, 
grow "^e seed supplied by the Agricultural Department. (JJ Maung Gale) 
We tried the seed supplied by the Agricultural Department, but owing to 
lack of sufficient instruction supplied to the cultivators, they were not able 
to grow it successfully. So, we gave it up. 

63095. Did you actually put the departmental seed into your land? — 
^ Maung Gal^ Yes ; I have got receipts for the seed bought from the 
Grovernment department. I had to pay a good price for the seed, but I 
could not get an adequate price for the crop grown. 

63096. Your trouble was that you did not get, as a cultivator, a fair 
share of the better price which ought to have followed from your producing 
the improved rice? — ^Tho small tenants who grew these seeds could not 
produce a sufficiently large amount to attract the brokers; the quantity 
being small, the brokers did not pay any attention to it and they took it 
up with the rest ; so the cultivators did not get the premium. 

63097. U Maung Gale, you yourself do not cultivate* do you? — For two 
years I have actually handled the plough and plough^ the land with my 
own hands. 

63098. Do you do it now? — ^No,' 

63099. TJ Po Han, do you own land? — (17 Po Man) Yes. 

63100. Do you cultivate it yourself? — own the land, and I have experi- 
mented with machinery on my own land, 

63101. Sir James MacKerma: You are an importer of machinery? — ^Yes* 
I have got experience of cultivation. ’ 

63102, The Chairman: Do you actually make the machinery? — stock 
it and sell it. 

63103. So that, in the note in which you advertise the admirable 
qualities of the ‘‘Case” power-farming machinery you have your own 
business in view? — ^Yes. 

63104. What range of machinery does that include?— Tractors, nlouehs 
and harrows. * ^ 

63105. Are they bullock-power ploughs and harrows? — ^These are power 
machinery, not machinery worked by cattle. Our machinery is for drv 
land only. ^ 

63106. You could not work your tractors on wet, muddy land? — No* it is 
impossible. ^ 

63107. Is there great diversity of practice between district and district 
village and village, and even between individuals in one village, as to the 
si^ of basket used for marketing rice?— (Mr. Saya Pan) Yes; there is a 
difference. 

63108. Does that lead to any difficulties?— (CT Maung Gale) No, because 
people are also used to selling nee by weight. 


63109. Do they pay the cultivator by the basket?— They buy by the 
basket and they pay the cultivator by the basket. 


6^10. So that, from the cultivator's point of view, it is extremely 
j^ortant that he should have fair value for the contents of his basket?-— 


Mr. Saya Pan, U Maung Gale, U Tun and U Po Han'} 



Mr . Meynolds : I think that the reply that the witness gave to the 
previous question was that the cultivator is paid according to the price 
of that measure, which may vary. 

63111. The Chairman: Do you cultivate any of U Ba Maung*s land? — 
No; he IS lu a different district altogether. 

63112. Do you think that it would be to the advantage of the cultivator 
if a standard basket were adopted? — ^Yes, I am in favour of a standard 
basket. 


63113. Everybody would then know exactly what they meant when they 
talked about a basket of rice? — ^Yes. 

63114. Do you think that the cultivators as a whole would be prepared 
to welcome an attempt by Government to fix a standard basket? — Speaking 
for the Insem district, I should think so. 

63115. Mr. Saya Pan, do you think that the confusion which results from 
the present unevenness m practice, and the present use of baskets of different 
measures, results in the cultivator losing and the buyer gaining, in the 
majority of cases? — ^When the cultivator sells by small baskets, the traders 
may suffer, but when they have to sell by big baskets the cultivators suffer. 
So, if the basket is standardised, it will be a great benefit. 

63116. I want to be quite clear about your opinion on this point, 
U Maung Gale. As a representative owner of land, do you think that the 
standardisation of the basket would be to the public aavantage ? — 1 think 
that it would be an advantage if a basket of fixed capacity were made the 
standard, and if it were made illegal to use a bigger or smaller basket. 

63117. U Tun, I think you refer to artificial fertilisers.^ — ^Yes. 

63118. You have taken an interest in the matter? — ^Yes. 

63119. Where have you heard about improved fertilisers? Has there 
been any agency recommending artificial fertilisers in Burma, to your 
knowledge? — Not for any artificial fertilisers, as far as I know. I am 
in favour of natural manures. 


63120- Have any of you taken any interest in artificial fertilisers? — 
(U Maung Gale) We use cowdung only. We cannot afford to have any other 
kind of manure. 


63121. Mr. Saya Pan, what do you think about the advisability of intro- 
ducing compukory primaiy education in Burma? — am in favour of 
compulsory primary education. 

63122. What is your opinion about it, IT Maung Gale? — am in favour 
of it, provided the expense of school-fees is not very high. 

63123. And, what is your opinion, IT Tun? — am in favour of it, pro- 
vided it is not very expensive. 

63124. Are you also in favour of it, IT Po Han? — ^Yes. QJ Maimg Gale) 
1 want the teaching to be done in Burmese. 

63125. Is there much demand for teaching colloquial English?— 
(U Maung Gale) We want English education, but we cannot afford to have 
it. When I said that the teaching should be in the vernacula:^ I was 
referring to agricultural education, and not to ordinary primary education. 
Even though a man does not know English, can he not go and do some 
cultivation? 


63126. IT Maung Gale, is there any demand for teacjhing colloquial 
English amongst parents of children of school-going age in yow district? — 
Yes, they are in favour of their children being taught English, but they 
cannot afford it. • ^ 

63127. Are you a candidate for the district board?— I am nominated 


by the Government. 

63128. Are you a member of the local district board? — am chairman 
of the ciide board. 

63129. Would you be prepared to say that there is no urgent demand 
for teaching any colloquial English in the primary system in your district?— 
Considermg the expense, how can this education be given? The peopje 
are very poor, and they have not enough to live upon. 

63130. Provided they can get it at their own price, do they want 
vernacular education and a chance to learn English as well? Yes, 1 mean 


that. 
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63181. Professor Ga/ngtOee: U Tun, yon said yon proposed to go in for 
farming? — (17 Tun) Yes. 

*63132. What led you to decide to do that? — think it is more conducive 
to the prosperity of the people than anything else. 

63133. What exactly are you doing now?— I am not doing anything at 
present. 

63134. W^'hat sort of farming are you proposing to do; rice farming? — 
Whatever is suitable for the land I am asking for. 

63135. U Ba Cho: You speak of the Bullinger system by which the rice 
is bought by ihe great millers? — ^Yes. 

63136. Who are the big millers?— European millers, Steel Brothers and 
others who export to foreign countries. As a member of the Legislative 
Council you must be aware of that, because questions were asked in the 
last Council. 

63137. Yes^ but I want to get it from you. You attribute the fallmg 
off in the price of rice to this system? — ^That is one of the factors causing 
the fall in price, it is a very potent factor. 

63133. You mean that these big millers buy the bulk of the rice of 
Burma? — ^Yes, certainly they do. 

63139. What percentage of the export rice do they buy? — Not less than 
seventy-five per cent, in my opinion. 

63140. Have you had any experience of the rates charged on the 
Burmese railways for paddy? — have no experience. 

63141. Sir Thomas Middleton: How many acres do you put under rice 
each year? — (Mr, Saya Ban) Last year a hundred acres; this year fifty-three 
acres. 

63142. Do you cultivate all that land with four yokes of oxen? — I had 
to hire other yokes elsewhere. 

63143. You have told us you have four yokes of your own : how many did 
you hire? — ^Last year when I cultivated a hundred acres I had eight ploughs. 

63144. Are your plough cattle stronger than the cattle of your neigh- 
bours? — ^No, they are aU the same. 

63145. You recommend the new plough that the department has 
introduced, the Theihyan plough I think it is called? — Yes. 

63146. What advantage do you find in it as compared with your old 
plough? — ^The difference lies in the fact that with the TheiJzpan plou^ 
instead of using, two ploughshares one alone can be used : it saves time, the 
surface is even and the composition of the soil is even after ploughing with 
the TheiJcpan, 

63147. It saves time, that is the point. You have about fifty acres of 
land yourself you told us? — rent it; 1 had fifty acres this year and a 
hundred acres last year. 

63143. What rent do you pay? — ^Fifteen baskets of paddy per acre. 
63149. Sir James MacKenna: Who pays the revenue? — The owner of the 
land. 

63150. Sir TTiomas Middleton: How much were you paying for these 
extra ploughs you hired last year?— Seventy-five baskets or pad^ per yoke. 
68151. How many baskets did you get per acre from this land? — cannot 

§ ive you the normal average outturn per acre, because floods and other 
isasters occurred; but I realised 750 baskets of paddy from my 100 acres. 
63162. Last year was an exceptional year; so that I will not ask further 
questions about that. When you hire labour for harvesting rice, how do 
you pay that labour; by produce or by money? — In kind, in paddy. 

63153. Mr, Calvert: Have you ever known a case in which the plough 
bullocks or implements of a cultivator have been seized ’in execution for a 
debt? — (Mr, Saya Pan) Yes, in Tantabin township. 

63154. Is it a fairly common thing for a civil court to attach and sell 
plou^ cattle for a decree for debt? — ^Yes. 

63155. Mr, jReynolds : After the rains have broken properly, I suppose it 
is impossible to do tractor work?-;— (U Po Ean) Yes, it is only a dry- 
ploughing system ; you get everything done in the dry season. 

Mr. Saya Pan, U Maung Gale, U Tim and U Po Hnnl 
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68156. You ploTigh just after tlie first showers? — Yes, about seven days 
after the first shower. 

63167. You plough with a tractor? — ^Yes. 

63158. You broadcast? — ^Yes. 

63159. You cannot do anything then until the water goes down? — ^We 
have to wait until the water has gone down. 

63160. Has the whole of your crop been destroyed this year or have 
you been able to reap some ? — ^There is nothing wrong at present with 
my experimental land; I hope everything will turn out satisfactorily. 

63161. How many years have you been working the land? — ^This is the 
first year. Some tractors were brought in from America and in some 
places we are trying them experimentally; all those show satisfactory 
results. 

63162. The Chairman: How many tractors have you sold already? — 
Seven altogether. 

63163. How long have you been in the business? — ^From 1914. 

63164. Is there any particular point any of you, gentlemen, would like 
to bring up? We have your notes of evidence, of course ?—~(iltfr. 8aya Fan) 
I have nothing further to add except that we want plenty of junior 
of^cers to be appointed in the Agricultural Department. 

63165. A bigger staff — ^Yes, to be recruited from among the agri- 
cultural classes. 

63166. You wish that, if jjossibl^ junior officers of the Agricultural 
Department should be drawn from the cultivating classes? — Yes. That is 
my point and they should also go about and make demonstrations in the 
fields. They should take with them plenty of seeds and actually sow them 
and demonstrate to the cultivators the methods of sowing. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


U PAW TUN, Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. J. L. DUMONT, B.So. (Edin.), and U EHIN 
MAUNG, B.A., M.L.A. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QtJESTiON 1 . — Reseaboh. — (c) Careful investigation is required into the 
cause of crop destruction by msect pests. While some insects like the 
dragon fly are useful, there are numerous varieties which are distinctly 
harmful. Scientific observation and study are required to discover the 
dangerous varieties and the best methods of eliminating them. The egret, 
which is a great insect feeder, is now a preserved bird for this reason. 
As frogs and snipe are also great insect feeders the question is, should they 
also be preserved or at least protected? Frogs are not interfered with 
much but in Lower Burma, at least, snipe-shooting is a favourite pastime 
and thousands of these birds must be slaughtered every year. Bird and 
insect life in its relation to agriculture offers indeed a very wide field 
for investigation. 

Well-known experts from other countries should be encouraged by 
Government to spend their holidays in this country with a view to carrying 
out experiments here. Probably the payment of passages and the granting 
of facilities here should be sufficient encouragement. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstbation and Pbopaganda. — (a) to (d) In our 
opinion, demonstration work by means of model farms to bo of any practical 
Utility must not be confined to one or two places in the Province. For 
instance, there is a Government farm at Hmawbi; this is no doubt &n 
excellent farm for experimental and research work but for demonstration 
purposes it serves only the cultivators in its immediate vicinity, i.e., for 
a radius' of, 'five miles around. Cultivators from a greater distance may 
go there occasionally for seed grain bnt as a rule they ^ cannot afford the 
time for observation. In our opinion what is reqjuired is a small Gk>vem- 
ment farm of twenty-five to thirty acres in each village tract. We give 
this size because this is the usual size of a holding in Burma and cultivators 
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Will find it easier to follow the development of a piece of land similar 
in size and character to their own. A careful account of expenditure and 
income from the land should be kept and made available to cultivators so 
that they can see at once the advantage of the methods employed on 
the Government farm over their own "methods. The amount of money 
spent on the land must not ordinarily exceed the amount which a cultivator 
possessing a similar- piece of land will be able to spend on his land. 

Question 4. — ^Ai>ministeation. — (c) (i) In our opinion neither the 

Agricultural not the Veterinary Department have done anything for the 
cultivators, tor agricultural conditions remain to-day practically what they 
were fifty years ago and disease amongst animals is showing no signs of 
improvement. This is largely due not to inefiiciency on the part of these 
two departments but to the deplorable lack of communications. During 
the wet or working season when the fields are under water, access to land 
for miles is rendered almost impossible, so that neither can a sick animal 
be removed to a veterinary hospital nor can a Veterinary Assistant visit 
the land without a great deal of difficulty. What is required is a network 
of narrow roads (not exceeding five feet) capable of being used during the 
wet season by cultivators and their cattle. These roads need not be too 
close to one another. What frequently happens now is that an Assistant 
from one of these departments goes to a particular village tract and 
instead of actually visiting the fields, sits m the thugyt’s house and 
expects the cultivators to gather round him and listen to a discourse. In 
some cases these Assistants are not willing to take off their shoes and socks 
and wade through the water. They are thus prevented from seeing actual 
conditions. 

(ti) Agriculture is at present very poorljr served by either railways 
or steamers owing, very largely, to the want of roads and landing jetties. 

(m) Roads are notoriously few in Burma. 

(u) The paucity in the number of post and telegraph offices in 
Burma is a very gieat handicap to the vast agriculturist population inasmuch 
as in the majority of places, telegraphic communication is non-existent 
and the postal service is most dilatory. For^ example, there are many 
villages which letters cannot reach in less than a week from a central 
town. 

Qxjbstion 6. — ^b'lNANOB. — ^The great drawback at "present in the system 
of Government loans is the formality which has got to be gone through 
and the delay which takes place before a loan is obtained by an agricul- 
turist. 

The pecuniary help given to cultivators by way of agricultural loans, 
though beneficial to some extent, is not adequate and extensive enough 
to satisfy the needs of the cultivators. Moreover, instalments are generally 
found to be too big for repayment. The township officers should be 
empowered to make loans without the necessity of any sanction by* any 
higher authorities, though the loans may be large. The time for the dis- 
tribution of agricultural loans should be as brief as possible. 

QuEsmoN 6 . — ^Agbicultttrai* iNPEBTEnNBSS. — (a) (i) Poverty and inability 
to meet any sudden loss such as loss of cattle, damage to paddy cultivation 
and crops owing to floods in some places, droughts in others, and also 
the working of ^heries which either holds up water and causes floods to 
the fields or drains the fields too quickly, lead to considerable expenditure 
on ihe part of the cultivators so that they are obliged to borrow money at 
heavy interest. In places where the rainiaU is inadequate for cultivation 
and no adequate provision is made to irrigate such areas, the cultivators 
suffer annually from a poor yield with the result that they have to borrow 
money to make both en^ meet. 

High prices of cattle, for instance, a pair of cattle which used to 
cost about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 some twenty years ago, would now cost al^out 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, is another reason for borrowing on the part of "the 
cultivators. This huge rise in the price of cattle is mainly due to the 
enormous slaughtering of cattle by the licensed. 

(n) The sources of credit to cultivators are very limited. There are 
really two main sources, namely, the Indian moneylender known as the 
ekeMyar and the Government which provides the agricultural loans. Co- 
operative banks also contribute some measure of pecuniary help to -tiie 
agriculturist. 

U Paw Tun» Mr. J. L. Dumont and V Khin Mminnl 



{Hi) General poverty among the agriculturists, the high rate of 
interest charged by moneylenders, early sale of crops to pay the land 
revenue in March, which is done at a considexable loss, are some of the 
reasons which prevent repayment of loans. Destruction of first cultivation 
and paucity of crops owing to flood in some areas, and for want of adequate 
water-supply in others, are also serious handicaps to repayment. 

(b) it is essential to enforce the application of Usurious Loans Act 
with more rigidity and more extensively, and steps should be taken to 
establish land mortgage banks to help agriculturists, to advance money 
on land security at a small rate of interest. Agricultural loans by the 
Government should be given more extensively and liberally and should be 
repayable in smaller instalments than hitherto. Greater encouragement 
should be given to co-operative societies. 

Question 7. — ^Feagmentation of Holdings. — ^In Burma, the average 
holding in the case of paddy land is from twenty-five to thirty acres. In 
our opinion, this is a suitable size and subdivision into smaller plots is 
not desirable. 

Question 8. — ^Ieeigation. — (a) (i) <£j {ii) It is an urgent need to 

irrigate, by perennial and non-perennial canals in some of the Upper 
Burma districts where agriculture suffers annually for want of rain, districts 
such as Yamethin, Meiktila, Myingyan, etc. Tanks, ponds and wells are 
also required in these places as the existing ones are too few to be of 
much service. 

Question 10. — ^Feetbusbes. — In our opinion, the use of expensive 
artificial manure is not suited for paddy cultivation in Burma where the 
manure is apt to be washed away after heavy rains. Natural fertilisers, 
such as eowdung, are, therefore, more profitable unless Government can show 
the people some simple and cheap method of preventing wasliaways. 

Question 11. — Oeops. — {Hi) The distribution of seeds is a very import- 
ant matter and there should be a centre for distribution in each village 
tract. The seed may be grown on the thirty-acre Government farms 
which we have- suggested in our answer to Question 3 (a) to (d). 

The various kinds of seed paddy which will produce grain marketable 
in foreign countries should be more extensively made known to the 
agriculturists in Burma. 

Question 12.— ^Cultivation, — {i) No, The present method is the most 
suitable for conditions in Burma, so far as paddy cultivation is concerned. 

Question 13. — Oeop Peotection : Intbenal and Extbknal. — (i) There 
are hardly measures in existence for the protection of crops from internal 
and external infection, pests and diseases in Burma. Immediate steps 
should be taken to adopt effective measures for crop protection from such 
internal and external infection. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — ^The existing implements used by the 
Burmese agriculturists are best adapted to the needs of this country and 
they afford an adequate amount of work to the labourers. The introduction 
of machinery to any appreciable extent will meet with opposition as the 
average cultivator finds it too complex and expensive for his work. It 
also ousts the manual labourer from his occupation. However, improved 
implements will become popular if there be adequate facilities for the 
cultivator to bbserve the advantage in the use of such implements. 

Question 15. — ^Vbtbeinaet. — (c) So far as our experience goes, agri- 
culturists in Burma derive very little benefit from the Veterinary 
Department. This may be due to two main reasons: (i) the absence of 
adequate veterinary provisions and (ii) the absence of proper communications. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandey. — {^a) Improving the breed of live- 
stock should be encouraged by periodic cattle shows, exhibitions and 
competitions and the awarding of prizes. Lakhs of rupees are spent each 
yeitr in Burma on hor^ and pony races. The Rangoon Turf Club have 
recently spent something like a crore of rupees on the creation of the 
new race course at -Kyaikasan. Horse-racing is a Western institution 
and erne of its 'Supposed adTftntages is tiie improvement in the breed of 
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horses. This is all very well in countries like Europe and America where 
ploughing, and animal traction generally, is all done by horses. In the 
East, however, ploughing and animal traction are performed not by horses 
but by cattle and buffaloes. Out in the East these animals are of far 
more economic importance than horses. What is wanted therefore is to 
render substantial and extensive monetary encouragement by way of prizes 
and rewards at cattle shows and exhibitions, which should be held periodi- 
cally. 

It will probably be said at the very outset that horse-racing is 
carried out not by Government but by private clubs. This is perfectly 
true but no one will deny that this form to sport receives every encourage- 
ment and patronage from Government officials, even the very highest. Some 
of the stewards are Government officials. If a fraction of this official support 
and encouragement were extended to cattle-breeding there can be no doubt 
that it would go a long way to improve the breeding of livestock. 

Better provision should also be made for grazing grounds. At 
present not all villages have such grounds. One of the factors in the 
deterioration of cattle is the high cost of hJioosi, This is due almost 
entirely to the export trade which has grown up in this article. As 
compensation to the agriculturist, a reasonable ea^port duty should he 
levied on this article and the proceeds diverted to some scheme for assisting 
agriculturists. 

Question 17. — ^AoaiouLTXJitAL Industmes. — (o) The average cultivator 
in Lower Burma works really hard for about eight months in the year, 
from May to end of September, and again from December to end of 
February. In March and April he has httle or nothing to do but this 
is the period for collecting supplies, such as ploughing implements, food, 
firewood, etc. Owing to the distances to be traversed and the poorness of 
communications this work takes time. In October and November he is 
engaged more or less in collecting grass for his cattle. 

(d) Government might do more than it has done so far. 

{h) Education and propaganda work by means of pamphlets in the 
vernacular and by means of travelling cinemas in the slack seasons. 

Question 18. — ^AgbioultueaIi Labour. — (a) The employment of labour 
agents, the granting of reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxes 
to labourers. 

Question 25. — ^Wbleaeb of Rural Population. — (a> We think it would 
be in the interest of agriculture generally if the present policy of forcing 
the rural population to live only within the limits of villages were 
abandoned and cultivators were encouraged to live permanently on their 
own holdings. At present a cultivator under the Village Act may live 
on his holdings only during the working season. He Ihen puts up a 
temporary hut to live in. Once his ordinary work on the land is done, 
he is compelled to shift into the village. The object of grouping the 
cultivators so close together has been to protect them from thieves and 
dacoits, but this danger is not so great as it was during the early days. 
There can be no doubt that if the cultivator were allowed to make his 
peimauent house on his holding, he would not only save a certain amount 
of money but he would also have more time and inclination to introduce 
improvements on his land. Practically, the only cultivators who run the 
risk of being robbed are the richer cultivators or landowners. These men 
generally live in villages to safeguard their interests. 

Another matter capable of improvement is the present division of 
fields into plots. At present there is no system or science in this at all. 
The plots depend upon the natural configuration of the land and are often 
less than a quarter of an acre in extent and highly irregular. This 
renders ploughing and reaping by any other than the crude method now 
employed impossible. In our opinion the plots should be about two acres 
in size, more or Jess, according to the locality. Cultivators should be 
encouraged to increase the size of their plots, if necessary, by giving them 
loans for building sufficiently high and straight Jeazins. It is onty then 
that mechanical methods of ploughing or reaping can be introduced. 

The status of the agriculturist is too low in Burma and should be 
enhanced by every possible encouragement on the part of Government. ’ 

V Paw Tun, Mr. J, L. Dumont and V ISHn Uaung] 



Oral Evidence. 

63167. The Chairman: U Paw Tun, you are a Barrister-at-Law in 
Kangoon?— Yes. 

63168. Mr. Dumont, you are a Bachelor of Science of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and you are a resident of Rangoon P — ^Yes. 

63169. U Khin Maung, you are a Member of the Legislative Assembly? 
—Yes. 

63170. We have your joint note and the note * put up by Mr. Dumont. 
Would you first tell the Commission the circumstances in which you gentlemen 
were chosen to appear before the Commission? — (U Paw Tun) With regard 
to myself I must say that I have had experience in Lower Burma and 
Upper Burma as a Township Officer, and also as a Sub-Divisional Officer 
and Head Revenue Officer before I joined the legal profession. At a 
conference of landowners and agriculturists we had gone through the 
answers we submitted to you and we amplified and modified them to some 
extent. Secondly it was thought that Mr. Dumont, who has a certain 
amount of land which he cultivates himself, together with myself should 
give evidence before the Commission because the agriculturists being 
unacquainted with English would not be able to do so. Then again U E^hin 
Maung who has also taken an active interest in cultivation has been 
included with us. This was decided at a meeting which was held for the 
purpose, 

63171. How was the meeting constituted? — At first we held a preliminary 
meeting, at Pegu, of some of the leading landowners and agricultui'ists. 
At this meeting a provisional committee was formed to convene a conference 
of landowners and agriculturists in Rangoon, or some other place, which 
would consider some of the answers that might be given before the Com- 
mission. They thouglit that as the Commission was here advantage 
might he taken of its presence and some of their representatives mi^t be 
asked to appear before it, to bring home to the members of the Commission 
what their needs were. A confereiico was therefore held on the 30th of 
last month at which representatives from various districts attended, and 
the proposition was put forward that some cultivatora or landowners should 
be elected to represent the people before the Commission. 

63172. To turn to the subject of your note; You gentlemen and your 
constituents think that there is room for further investigation into the 
problems of ci'op destruction by insect pests in Burma? — ^Yes. 

63173. Would you give us one or two example of damage to crops by 
insect pests in Burma.® — A great deal of damage is caused by rats. 

63174. But the rat is not an insect? Could you tell us about any 
insect pests? — (Mr. Dumont) There is a kind of black insect which attacks 
the paddy when it is growing. I made a kindjjf an experiment. I drove 
all the frogs into one field and they at once began to swallow the insects, 
f think there is need for investigation in this direction. 

63175. Your point is a general one, I take it, namely, that you wish to 
encourage research in insects? — Yes. 

63176. You give it as your opinion that “ neither the Agricultural nor 
the Veterinary Department has done anything for the cultivators, for 
agricultural conditions remain to-day practically what they were fifty years 
ago.’’ No doubt agricultural practice in the main remains in its ancient 
shape, but,- may I ask you, have you studied with precision exactly what 
■tbtj Agricultural Department has achieved? It; has not had a ve^ long 
life in Burina but do you know what exactly it has adbiievedP — (u Paw 
Tun) What I do know is that the Agricultural Department has ^ not 
directly given any help to the average cultivator on the that is to 

say they have not encouraged the improvement of the soil, tilla^ and the 
pro'duee. Tiie chief help given is by way of seed supply throua some of 
their fams. I am speaking from my own experience. When I was Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Yaniethin, I found that the farm being at one 
end of the Ylmethin township, the other end of the township received 
uractieally no help, but th|,t only the people in the immediate vicinity 
wBjfe benefited by the farm. All I say is that the actual cultivator has 
'derived’ no direct advantage of any substance from the Agnciilturnl 
Department. They have not been roused to the fullest extent and genera* 
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improvement has not advanced as much as it should have advanced. {Mr. 
Dimont) When I bought a piece of land about fifteen years ago my 
tenants were paying me eight baskets an acre. All round mv locality they 
are paying now eight baskets per acre. This condition of affairs was 
exactly the same fifteen years ago, with the exception of my land because 
I am taking a personal interest in it. I myself get now about fifty to 
fifty-three baskets per acre, 

63177. Professor Grangulee : As against eight baskets in other localities? 
— Yes. 

63178. Mr. BeynoMs ; What do you say the others were getting? — Some 
get twenty baskets an acre, others twenty-five. Conditions about five miles 
away from my farm have remained exactly the same as they were fifteen 
years ago. 

63179. Mr. Kamat: What was the value of the eight baskets in rupees? 
— ^The price would now be fifteen rupees. 

63180. And fifteen years ago? — About eight and in some cases about 
twelve rupees. During the War time one basket of paddy was sold at the 
rate of one rupee. Now the price is double that. 

63181. The Chairman: I think I am bound to take little notice of the 
statement that neither the Agricultural nor the Veterinary Department 
has done anything for the cultivators.’* You will understand that it is 
not my duty either to assail or to defend the Agricultural Department, 
but I am concerned to see that the statements made are in accordance with 
facts and that they are fair. If you disagree with any of the claims which 
the Agricultural Department make (and which is admittedly an ex parte 
statement) you will no doubt let us hear about it. I will tell you what it is 
that they claim. They claim that two lakhs of acres of rice are under 
selected varieties distributed from their farms; they claim that the superior 
value of the rice distributed from these farms is now recognised both on 
the London and on the Continental markets; they claim that the rice is 
free from the objectionable red grain and of good quality generally; and 
they claim that premiums are paid both by large and small millers for the 
Agricultural Department seed, these premiums varying from five to fifteen 
T’upees per hundred baskets of paddy. That after all, I dare say, is a 
modest achievement in Buima, but it shows at least that a start has been 
made. I wonder if any of you gentlemen are familiar with the work 
achieved by the department in the introduction of the immune variety of 
gram? — {Mr. Bximont) No. (JI Paw Tun) In the sub-division in which 
I had worked previously there used to be a lot of gram cultivation and I 
think the Agricultural Department did give some immune variety of gram 
there. 

63182, Do you know that in an important area of land, on which gram 
cultivation had ceased to exist owing to the attacks of fungus, an immune 
variety was evolved and that the whole of that tract was able again to 
grow gram as a result of that work? In a single year, 1923, enough seed 
of the immune variety was distributed for 28,000 acres. Then, the depart- 
ment is quite frank in the matter of cotton. They say that work on 
indigenous cotton has barely gone beyond the experimental stage. Cambodia 
Seed has been distributed in suitable areas, and about 6,000 maunds of 
grtundnuts. Are you familiar with the work which the department has 
done in the matter of groundnut? — No; we are familiar only with rtce and 
gram. 

63183. Do you know that the department, following on the lines of those 
who introduced the groundnut, are now successfully endeavouring still 
further to improve the type? No less an increase than fifteen per cent in 
the oil content is shown by the new type of groundnut. I think I may 
say that the appropriate attitude is to point out how small the achievements 
are when compared to the vast possibilities in Burma and not to discredit 
.what has been done? — (JJ Paw Twn) In fairness I submit this: what we 
point out is that there is vast scope for the Agricultural Department to give 
facilities to the cultivators generally; that is the real sum and substance of 
the statement; we do not want to run down the department. 

63184^ Do you think that the time has come when the department ought 
to be extended and given further staff and generally supported by the popu- 
lation as a whole **—(17 Paw Tun) Yes; quite so. In this connection I would 
submit that what we really wanted was that they ^ould have more junior 
ofiicers who would go out' into the villages and explain things to the cultiva- 
tors and educate them. 



department and, inevitably, 

63186. Do you think viewing the question from the public angle that 
money weU spmt by the Agricultural Department wiH be a^good invlstmeat? 

What we want is more people who will take off their 

^ jj account of lack of communications there is no road 
to walk into the paddy fields. 

it notP-^Yes^^^® through the paddy fields myself j it is wet walking, is 


/TT gentlemen take of the co-operative movement?— 

] The co-op^ative movemenfa, so tar as I know, has been doing a 
good deal ot work; but in Upper Burma a greater amount of encourage- 
ment slmuid be given to the societies. The movement is not flourishing in 
upper Bumia so w-ell as in Lower Burma. 1 think it would be a great 
source of hel^p to the agriculturists if Government encouraged these socie- 
ties, and I think Government can still find some means to encourage the 
movement to a gi eater extent in the Upper Burma area. 


63189. Do you think that the tax-payer m Burma should be called upon 
to hnance agriculture ?— The tax-payer m Burma is more or less the agri- 
culturist. The greater portion of the Provincial revenue comes from the 
land-tax and the capitation-tax. The capxtation-tax is also derived from 
the agricultural population. In other words, the tax-payer is bound up 
with the cultivator. Therefore, I do not think that, if the agriculturist is 
pushed Up in any way, it will be at the expense of any other interest. 

63190. What I am concerned with is to discover whether you that 
It IS the proper function of Goveniment (and, in this matter, the tax-payer 
and the Government are the same thing) to finance agriculture from crop 
to crop?— I think it is. 


63191. Would you like to see all the short-term money and the long-term 
money required by agriculturists throughout Burma provided by Govern- 
ment? — ^The major portion of it, I should say, ou^t to be given by Govern- 
ment. 


63192. I think you will agree that the feasibility of a proposition of that 
kind would depend upon the amount required in relation to fhe borrowing 
power of the community and the taxable capacity of the public. What do 
you suppose it costs, from season to season, to finance agriciuture in Burma? 
Have you thought of it?-— {Mr, DuTmnt) Generally twenty to thirty rupees 
per acre. 

63193. What is the cultivated acreage? Will you do the sum and see 
what it will cost? — ^It will cost about fifty-five rupees to get the maximum 
yield. 

63194. How many acres do you estimate the total area cultivated to beP — 
I cannot say. 

You have not made any attempt to bring this suggestion down to terms 
of rupees? I think' you had better do so before you recommend it. 

63195. Do you regard epidemics amongst cattle as involving very serious 
loss to the cultivator? — (U Faw Tun) That is a serious loss, especially because 
good cattle are rising in price, and the loss of a pair of cattle means a 
great deal to the average cultivator. 

63196. Would you welcome any prudent step which might have the effect 
of mitigating the severity of those attacks or rinderpest which sweep the 
country? Would you regard that as an important contribution to tiie wel- 
fare of the cultivator?— Yes. (ilfr. Dumont) That is important; but if ihere 
is no road to take the cattle to the dispensary, what is the use of having 
dispensaries ? When there is heavy rain and rinderpest breaks out, the culti- 
vator is not able to take his cattle to the disp^ary. There must be at 
least a narrow road five feet wide; unless that is constructed, there is no 
advantage in improving the Veterinary Department. 

63197. That emphasises the importance of improved communications iu 
Burma? — Yes. 

63198. In answer to Question 16, on the subject of fodder, you seem to 
attribute some part of the deterioration that you noti^ in the cattle to the 
export of hhoosi. Do yon think the export of Wioon puts money into the 
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cultivator's pocket by raising the value of the paddy? Have yon thonght 
of it from that point of view? — Some years ago hhoosl was about eight to 
ten annas a bag; now, I find it has gone up and the cultivator has to pay 
one rupee to one rupee eight annas a bag 

63199. What do you mean by hhoost^ — (JJ Paw Tun) It is bran (Mr. 
Dumont) It is in powder form. 

63200. Does not the sale of this hhoosi repay iiaii; of the value of the 
rice to those who buy? — ^Yes. 

63201. Do you think that, if you stop your export of hhoosi or bran, 
the cultivator will get the same price for his paddy that he gets now? — li^en 
there is no export, the price of hhoosi will be cheaper. 

63202. Are you, speaking in the interests of the cultivators, prepared to 
suggest that the export of hhoosi ought to be prevented m order that the 
cultivator may be able to buy hhoosi cheaper it he should v/ant it as food 
tor his cattle, although the prohibition of that export, while reducing the 
value ot hhoosi to those who buy it might adversely affect the price obtained 
for his paddy by the cultivator? Do you not see that it cuts both ways? — 
(JJ P<iw Tun) We do not want to stop all export of hhoosi. 

63203. You cannot have it both ways: either you export or you do not, 
what IS your practical sugggestion? — ^That a certain amount only should 
be exported; the export should be limited: there should be no wholesale 
export. ' 


63204. So many tons annually to be exported; is that the idea? — ^Yes. 

63205. You gentlemen have experience of these matters; do you really 
tliink that that it is a feasible policy for Government to adopt ?~What we 
say is that it you levy a certain amount of money in this way, and the 
money is utilised for the benefit of the agriculturists, that might be all 
right. 

63206. You w^aut a special export tax on hhoosi ? — ^Yes 

I think you are getting into rather deep fiscal waters. 

63207. What view do you take of the experience of the i)ast two yeare 
m the matter of local self-government in its bearing upon the welfare of 
the cultivator? — I think the local bodies are handicapped in many ways. 
First of all, the district councils, as fai as I know, have not enou^ funds to 
improve communications which are necessary for the cultivator. There is 
also a certain amount of interference, undue mterference I would say, on 
the part of Government with these district councils, and that question was 
raised some time ago in the Legislative Council itself. If they are allowed 
to have their own way and help themselves, that will be, I think, a direct 
help to the better foundation of those local bodies and aJso to the cultivators 
generally. 


63208. Is it your opinion that local authorities in Burma show a readi- 
ness to tax their constituents for necessary services? — ^As far as that goes, 
J think they aie prepared to tax to a reasonable extent, and not in the wav 
Uovernniont want them to tax. 

63209. May I put it in another way? Are you suggesting that Govern- 
ment, ill part or in whole, should finance district councils from the Provin- 
cial revenues, or should the district councils stand on their own legs? — ^They 
should stand on their own legs, but Government should at this stage give 
them a certain amount of help, seeing tliat Government have handed over 
the local seiwices to them in a bankrupt position. 


63210. What do you mean by bankrupt position .?»--These district councils 
nave not the money to utilise for bringing their schemes into operation. 
At this stage I submit that they require more money for carrying on the 
operations which have been placed in their charge 

63211. What constituency do you represent?— Yaineth in North. 

63212. Is that a rural or urban area? — Rural. 

^13. Do you find that your constituents approach you on agricultural 
matters and ask you to make representations in the Council?— Yea. I mi^t 
tell you 0 ^ thing. 1 wj^ talking of irrigation. In the sub-division in which 
I was Sub-Ihvisional Officer for over four years, there was a crying need 
to be a drought every now and then, and Govern- 
menr, decided to start a scheme called the Nankwe scheme It has been in 
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ujeyance and nothuig has been done. If that hcheme ^^ere compteted, 
hundreds ot acres could be brought under cultivation. That is ono of the 
reasons why they want me to help their cause here also. 

63214. Does the urban population, the intelligentsia, take an active inter- 
est in the welfare of the cultivator? — ^They are taking much more interest 
now than they used to about ten yeai-s ago. 

63215. A wider horizon? — ^Yes, a wider horizon. 

63216. Do you think discussions m the Assembly and the Provincial 
(Jouncil have helped to stimulate public interest in these mattcis? — Yes; i 
think they have to a considerable extent. 

63217. Jahies MacKenna: Have you had iiiucli experience of Lower 
Buima? — have worked in the Pegu and three other townships. 

63218. There is a statement on the last page of youi note about the 
agiicultuial disadvantages of hazms. Do these represent the views ol your 
constituents, or are they your own? — ^They more or less represent the views 
ot the agriculturists who ivere piesent at the conference. 

63219. 1 imagine 1 have crossed as many paddy helds as anybody else in 
my career in Burma, and I am very much surprised to have that expres- 
sion ot opinion from the cultivators. In Lower Burma, that is the most 
remarkable leature of its agiucultuie. Whenever the cultivator has a slope, 
the cultivator arranges the Jcazins for his water-supply. I cannot agree with 
that opinion at all? — (£7 Faio Tun) What we submit is that if you %vant to 
introduce machinery, you can hardly do it with the present kazins or little 
hwnds. If you want to have machinei'y introduced, the only thing to do is 
to maKe these plots bigger. That is the idea. As a matter ot fact, we 
were advocating indigenous methods. At present the conditions are all 
right, but it you want to introduce machinery, it is impracticable, (ilfr. 
Dumont) In a piece ot land of 100 acres that X have got, I think the area 
of the kaztns or hwnds will be at least five acres. I mean, the width of the 
hund IS not as it ought to be. It is all a plain surface. 

63220. Where is your land? — (Mr. Dmnoni) It is in the Inseui district. 
The bund is about five or six feet wide. What we do here is that we put 
kazins for two acres, and then we get more land for cultivation. That is the 
object of suggesting that if they make a suiwey of all these lands and 
develop the aieas tor big plots, and make these bunds smaller, we can 
coUeot more water, and the result will be more paddy. Now, the bund is 
exactly the same as it was ten years ago. 

63221. On page 206 of your note you say “ Agriculture is at present very 
poorly served by either the railways or by steamers.” Have you any knowl- 
edge of the delta? — (17 Faw Tun) I have not much experience of the delta, 
but I have been through some of the paddy lands in the delta, for instance, 
in the Maubin sub-division. What I submit is that if we had more roads 
the access to the steamers would be much more ready and easy, and the 
steamers would then be of still' greater service. Of coui*se, they are now un- 
doubtedly giving a large amount of help. 

63222. It is a question of more roads and jetties rather than of steamers? 
— Yes, (Mr. Dumont) If we want to take a cart-load of manure to another 
place, there is a big creek in front, and it cannot easily be done. 

63223. You raise the point about the Burma Village Act, that each village 
should be of not less than ten houses. Do you think, as a Sub-Divisional 
Officer having a cei*tain amount of experience, that you would have these 
scattered houses in your sub-division? — ^Personally speaking, I would not 
advocate it, but my friends want to advocate it, and so I have put it in. 

* 63224. Prom the agricultural point of view, you are ri^?-— Tee, but from 
the administrative point of view, it may not be convenient. 

63225. Frofessor Gangulee : Mr. Dumont, you stated that in your farm 
you obtained a yield of rice fifty per cent more than in the nei^bouring 
iatiWv What varieties of rice do you grow? — 1 get it from the Agricnltnrm 
Department. 

63226. Do you get a premium price for that rice? — ^No. 

63227. How do you sell your paddy? — ^Brokers come to our fields and 
take it. 

6^8. You do not get any premium price for it? — ^I have been in Burma 
for the last fifteen years, and I came to know about this t^reminm price 





only three months ago^ by leading some paper in one of the assistants 
rooms. 

63229. It IS a great unprovenient that you get fifty per cent higher yield 
than the neighbouring farms. Have you yourself tried to get the nei^bour- 
ing farmers to visit your farm? — ^Yes. 

63230. Ho you find that your improved fanning has had any effect on 
the neighbouring cultivators’ farms? — ^Yes, but on account of lack of funds 
they cannot do anything, 

63231. As a result of your improved farming, do you notice any change 
in the neighbouring farms? — Yes. 

63232. What are the changes? — Some of my neighbours are really follow- 
ing my methods. 

63233. What was the precise method they adopted from you? — Manuring 
the landj they are also making the bunds for two acres of land; they also 
plough with modern ploughs; 1 bought the latest improved pattern plough 
tiom Jessop & Co., and they are following me. 

63234. What varieties of rice do these farmers grow? — ^All exactly like 
mine. 

63235. Where do they get their seed from? — I supply it to them. 

63236. You supply improved varieties? — ^Yes. 

63237, What is the yield of their fields? — ^It is twenty-five to thirty 
baskets per acre. 

63238. How do you account for this difference, when they also grow ini- 
pioved varieties of paddy? — ^That is because they do not develop tti© land. 
They have got no manure and no bunds. 

63239. Have you rwresented this matter to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at any time? — ^No. I have mentioned it to one of the agricultural 
assistants who inspects my place; he knows it. 

63240. Hoes he inspect the neighbouring farms? — do not know. 

63241. Sir James MacKenna: Who are your cultivators? — ^Burmans. 

63242. Why can they not make kazins? — have the mo^ey and I have 
got pertect kazins. When 1 tell my neighbours to do so, they tell me that 
they have no money. 

63243. Professor Gangulee: Are your labourers paid by wages? — ^Yes. 

63244. You do not farm yourself; you parcel out your land to the 
tenants? — am managing it myself. I have got a maistri and he is carry- 
ing on the work according to my instructions. 

63245. Hid you say that the actual cultivators working in your farm were 
Burmans? — ^Burmans and Indians mixed. 

63246. How do you pay them? In cash or in kind? — ^In cash. 

63247. How much do you pay? — ^Ten rupees per month, with food and 
clothing. 

63248. 17. Paw Tun, as a district officer, you are familiar with the rural 
areas. What is the primai'y need of the tract that you know of : education, 
better communications, or better agriculture — ^Primaiy education is one; 
irrigation in some places, and protection against floods in Lower Burma. 

63249. You say that primary education is one of the ciying needs of the 
tract that you know of? — ^Yes. 

63250. You have district councils in the tract? — ^Yes. 

63251. What steps are they taking to satisfy this crying need? — ^As I said* 
a little while ago, the district councils have got vernacular schools under 
them. They are being run more or less by the Education Department. AI- 
though they give monetc^ help to them, they have practically no control 
over them. £a fact, their hands are tied, and they carry on on the same 
old method. What we want is to give the villagers vernacular education on 
the most modem lines, and also to bring in agriculture as a subject of the 
cuiriculum, so that the people m agricultural areas will know something 
about utility and memods of improved agriculture. 

63252. Have you a district school board in the area that you are speaking 
off — As far as I know, we have got township boards. I do not know about 
district school boards. 
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68258. Who settles the matter of the ourricTilnm?— The EduWition Depart- 
ment. 

63254. Your suggestion is that you have no independent voice? — ^Yes. 

63255. In answer to the Chairman on the question of the 1/ocal Self- 
^overnment Act o f 1 921, you stated that there was undue interference from 
the Croyernment. would you explain what is the nature of the interference? 
— hor instai^, if the district council wants to start a road along a certain 
tract, and they say that they want to have the road in a particular way, 
ixovernment comes along and says that, in the opinion of its experts, the 
load is not necessary j or the chairman of the district board wants to carry 
on a certain operation • he gets a letter from the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Commissioner saying he should nofc start that operation. 

63256. But road-making is a technical subject ^ — ^Yes, I know; but, at 
the same time, the agricultural people know that this road will help the 
agriculturist in carrying his produce and in other ways; but the district 
officers, unless they are sympathetic and unless they study the problems of 
the people on the spot, do not know the actual needs of the people. Ihere 
are very few officers in my experience who go about the villages in order 
to learn the real needs of the people. What we want is more sympathetic 
officers who will go about, see what the real needs of the people are and 
study them on the spot, rather than stay at headquarters. 

63257. I follow you, but I wanted to know from you some definite instances 
of undue interference with these local bodies by the Government? — ^As I 
told you, when a district body wants to start a certain road, they are 
stopped. 

63258. They naturally send the proposal to the expei*t? — ^Yea, and the expert 
says the road is not necessary or it is too expensive. But the expert stays in 
the headquarters of the district; he does not go about in the villages to 
find out how much help would be derived by the cultivators or the masses 
from that road. All he knows is the cost of that road and technical matters. 

63259. Can you give me any other instances? — With regard to the school, 
if they want to change the teacher, want a certain thing introduced in the 
school or a certain amount of money to be spent, the answer is: the cliangc 
IS not expedient and the expenditure is too great; you must not spend so 
much on educational schemes.’* 

63260. So much for district councils; then you have your circle boards? — 
Yes, 

63261. Are you familiar with the working of those boards .f* — I do not know 
much about circle boards. 

63262. Then you have village committees? — Yes. 

63263. Could you tell us something about those committees? — ^Village com- 
mittees are of very little help. What has happened since the introduction 
of the Reforms is that the village community and the headman are isolated 
more or less. Then there is generally a party in the village which is more or 
less against the village committee, 

63264. Then what do you suggest? — What I would say is that the local 
selt-governing bodies should he left to themselves to experiment and to learn 
lessons by themselves, rather than he unduly interfered with at this stage 
when they are learning and apt to make mistakes. The control of the Govern- 
ment should be lessened. 

63265. You do not like to see the local self-governing bodies spoon-fed by 
the Government? — Quite so. 


63266. But you wapt money from the Government? — Yes, but •^o money 
is the Tjsople’s money ; they are entitled to a certain amount of h^p from 
the Government because the people are the tax-payers and "me people are 
willing to help these bodies if the money goes in the right direction. Ins^d 
of spending money on magnificent buildings and other things in bigger ^nt^, 
if that money were used by the district bodies m devdoping the ^tnct, I 
am sure the average cultivator or the cultivator en masse would nave no 


objection. 


63267 Do you think the district boards are interested m primary educa- 
tion?— I do not think they are educated enough to realise the value of wm- 
MlEory education; what 4ey want is educataon m the veroaoulax and th^ 
want a certain amount of training m agriculture introduced into the schools. 

63268. Have you yourself studied this question of <wi^ulsory free edu^- 
-Yes, I was ^ schoolmaster for seven years ana T have taken a lot 



of interest in school affairs. I will give yon one instance. My son, who is 
in the first standard in a big school here^ has to study geography and history 
and also the catechism. 

63269. That is a good thing? — ^Yes, but he has got to cram all these 
subjects. We should like to see a certain amount of change so that the 
curriculum may be adapted to the needs of Burmese boys. 

63270. You want to change the curriculum? — ^Yes. Also in the vernacular 
schools, as I have said, we have very poorly paid teachers generally. I will 
give you an instance of what I mean. In teaching Burmese^ grammar, 
certain stereotyped questions and answers and illustrations are given in the 
grammar. The teacher confines himself to that sort of thing rather than 
attempt to diaw out the faculties of the boys. We want teachers of better 
type who will be able to understand the problems of the people and help 
the people. At the same time we want the Education Department to 
devise a curriculum which will help the people of the country and not consist 
merely of Western methods translated. 

63271. Have you interested yourself in the co-operative movement? — To 
some extent. 

63272. What is the present state of the co-operative movement in Burma, 
do you know? — ^As far as I can find out, it is not so active as it was some 
five years ago. 

63273. Why? — ^As I say, at one time there was a lot of propaganda work 
and people were more or less educated by that means; but somehow or other 
the educational propaganda has been considerably reduced as far as I can 
find out. 

63274. Is the educational propaganda work, to which you refer, carried 
on by non-official or official agencies? — ^As far as I know, by official agencies 
and to a certain extent by non-official agencies; bnt now that propaganda 
is more or less at a standstill. 

631275. Are you satisfied that the co-operative movement lecoived the neces- 
sary support and assistance from the non-official agencies? — ^They are receiving 
a certain amount of support but not sufficient; that is chieflv because thev 
do not understand as much as they should We want more Burmese people 
who will he able to explain things sympathetically. 

63276. That is what I wanted to ask you about. Have the educated 
poopie, the so-called intelligentsia, taken an interest in the co-operative 
movement? — As I say, they have not taken as much intei’est as they ought; 
you see, at present, their minds are diverted into different channels. i 

63277. What are the different channels? — We have the district councils, 
dirtrict boards, circle boards and then the Beforms; and -there are diffi- 
culties which exist even in the bigger towns. We will take, for instance, 
Pegu; there -the in-fcelligen-fcsia are more or less poor people; they are not 
’well-to-do people who can devote time to the advancement of the people. 

63278. 8ir James MacKenna : Have you anv in-telligentsia in Burma? 
—1 suppose we have, like every other country; they are not all duffers, any- 
how, t 

63279. Professor Oangvlee: You told Sir James MacHenna that you aro 
'familiar with the Lower Bui-ma conditions? — ^Yes, to some extent. 

63280. We are told the standard of living of the Lower Burma popula- 
tion 'has risen considerably during the last few years; do you agree with 
that statement? — ^I do not think it has advanced so much as to make 
any significant difference as compared with -what it was some ten or fifteen 
years ago. The difference is that the commo’dities and material things are 
very much more costly than they used to be. 

63281. They aie consuming more condensed milk than they ever did? — 
I do not think that is quite true, most of the people have not -^le means 
to huy^ condensed milk. The consumption of condensed milk is confined 
more or less to big towns; it is not in the villages People who do not 
go into the villages and see the conditions there take a superficial view 
of the ma-fcter and go upon that. That does not really represent the oon- 
ditfohs of -fche people. The people in the villages, where agriculture is 
ijiiried on, live in the same old fashion. They live on ngapi (pressed fish), 
'mw vegetables and rice. 

63282. Do you see any change in the diet of the Burman people?— 
Very little; if you ^o info ^eir houses you see very little. 
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63283. Is tlier© any ^anga in their dress? — Their dress is jnst the same 
as before. Sometimes in the big towns they send boys to schools in silks 
and satms, but that is a very small number compared with the whole 
mass. In the interior you will see hardly any change. If you take one 
township about six or seven miles from Pegu, called Thanatpin township^ 
if you go through the length and breadth of that neighbourhood you find 
villages cut off from the main centre by little creeks and the people very 
seldom go out of their rural areas. They have not changed to any appre- 
ciable extent, either in their dress or mode of living. . 

63284. Has the export of rice from this country increased? — ^I could not 
tell you. 

63285. You say the price of cattle has gone up very much? — Yes. 

63286. How do you account for that»^ — ^There are a huge number of 
what we call slaughter-house licences issued year after year. They are 
increasing in number. More money is given by way of licence fees by the 
auction purchasers. These people slaughter a large number of cattle. 
That is one reason why the number of cattle has decreased. Another 
factor is cattle disease. If rinderpest breaks out you have only one Veteri- 
nary Assistant for a whole township and he is not able to cope with a 
rinderpest outbreak to any extent. If he is in one quarter, the rest of 
the area suffers. As a result, there are many deaths from such disease. 
The - village headman reports to the Township Officer, who sends for the 
Veterinary Assistant. While the Veterinary Assistant is away on tour, 
there is nobody to look after epidemics. 

63287. You think the increase in the price of cattle is due to slaughter- 
house licences and cattle diseases? — Yes; and we also find that the Indian 
gentlemen who breed cattle keep large herds; the result is that they 
cannot look after the cattle as well as they could if there were a smaller 
number. They bring a number of cattle from Upper Burma and bring 
them down here to breed; that also has helped to increase the price 
good plough cattle. 

63288. Are you familiar with the student community of Rangoon ? — To 
some extent, yes. 

63289. And of Burma generally? — To some extent. 

63290. Do you think there is a demand for agricultural higher educa- 
tion? — ^I think there is, but the scope for emplo^ent of these educated 
men is very small, so that it is not very attractive. 

63291. Have you yourself paid a visit to Mandalay Agricultural 
College ? — ISOj I have not. 

63292. Mr. Kamat : As a member of the local Council, I dare say you 
have given attention in some detail to the question of the road policy 
of the Burma Government ?— Yes, to some extent. 

63293. With reference to your illustration of interference in the con- 
struction of a road, you are getting certain contributions from Provincial 
revenues towards your roads, are you not? — Yes. 

63294. Have you any idea to what extent Government contributes to- 
wards district roads? — ^I could not tell you the exact amount they con- 
tribute to each district. 

63295. You may not be in possession of the facts. Now, I hold no brief 
for or against the Local Government, but I think it is^ better that you 
should be in possession of the facts. There are 6,000 miles of Provincial 
roads and 4,000 miles of district roads in your Province. The estimated 
cost of maintaining these 4,000 miles of district roads at their present 
standard, including an allowance of twenty-four per cent for establish- 
ment, tools, etc., IS twenty-seven and three-quarter lakhs of rupees, and 
the Local Government contributes seventeen lakhs out of that amount? — 
Admitting all that, I will give you a practical illustration. Take the 
Pegu district itself. We have very few big roads. So far as I can think 
at present there are three roads, one leading to Thanatpin, and two to 
pagodas, and there is a trunk road. Beyond these to he^p the agriculturist 
populatfbn I do not see any other important road. What I mean is that 
when they spend all this money their attention is more or less confined 
to facilitating communications to the district headquarters and the 
neighbourhood. "V^at I suggest is that there should be roads which reach 
the interior. 
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63296. Wliat I am trying to point out is that the Provincial revenue 
is not the Local Government’s private money. It is the tax-payers’ 
money. Out of the tax-payers’ money local rates are receiving seventeen 
lakhs out of twenty-seven lakhs. Do you not think that this is a fair 
allocation and, in the second place, do you think there should he no 
interference with the manner in whi(4i this money; is spent by the district 
council? — do not mean that at all. My point is that it is not utilised 
in the right way. They should be allowed a free hand in making their 
own roads. When the district council decides that a certain road should 
be opened, they should be allowed to go on with it instead of being 
dictated to. They should not be told: ^‘You cannot open a road here, you 
must open a road there, ” and so on. 

63297. I am not quite sure whether you are aware of another fact, 
namely, that the average annual capital expenditure on new roads in 
districts has been seven lakhs. There again you afe getting a contri- 
bution? — do not think I have made myself dear. We are getting 
contributions right enough. My point is that we are not allowed to use 
the money in the way in which we want to use it. That is a disadvantage. 
May I just ask how many new roads Government has opened in the five 
years after the Reforms or in the last twenty years? There has hardly 
been any new road. The old roads have not received much attention. 
They are still in the same condition. 

63298. I do not want to go into too many of these details, but you have 
been opening up rather new questions. In 1922, after the War, there was 
a scheme in your Province by which out of the rice ;MofitB a sum of two 
crores and forty-five lakhs should be earmarked from Provincial revenues ? 
Are you aware of that? — ^I have heard of that myself, 

63299. And since then they have appointed a Communications Board 
and certain projects have been ajiproved by it since 1924. This Board has 
considered 241 projects and has approved of works estimated to cost four 
crores and sixty-seven lakhs and the annual expenditure during the last 
four years is forty-three lakhs for original works and forty-three lakhs for 
repairs. ^ That is concerned with the scheme for spending rice profits on 
communications. Now what you have to make out is that this is inade- 
quate, so far as Provincial roads are concerned and that these contributions 
to district councils should be absolutely unconditional? — ^My point is that 
the pecuniary help to the district board is inadequate. Secondly, I said 
that they should be allowed to utilise the money to improve the condition 
of the roads in their own districts and that expert help should be given 
but that it should not interfere with us unduly. I do not suggest that 
there should be no control of any kind. A resolution was moved in the 
local council that local bodies were being unduly interfered with by the 
Government and instances were given. 

63300. I am absolutely with you if you say that the interference should 
be the minimum but I wish to put to you this point: Supposing you want 
a road from one particular point to another and you want a particular 
alignment, and the Government acting on the advice of its Public Works 
Department experts comes to the conclusion that your alignment is not 
suitable, do you not tbink that the money in that case would be wasted? — 
One has to be quite sure that the money is really going to be wasted. You 
should not entirely depend on the advice of the expert. Prom my own 
experience I have found that the expert gives his advice in a casual way 
and it is sometimes acted upon. That is my grievance. 

63301. In other words, the e^ert, according to you, is not an expert? — 
There are good experts and bad. Once has to t'^ke into consideration all 
the factors connected with a particular case. The matter should not rest 
with the expert alone. The Deputy Commissioner of the district concerned 
should also look into the matter personally and find out what is the proper 
thing to do. 

63302. You were asked a question as to how far the intelligentsia have 
co-operated in the matter of helping forward the co-operative movement. 
In -reply you said that to a certain extent they do. Do you know of any 
particular towns in Burma whether educated men take a steady and 
continuous interest in the co-operative institutions P — ^In Pegu, for instance, 
they take a ^ood deal of interest. Bassein is another. As far as I know, 
in the Meiktila district a considerable amount of interest is taken. 
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AT- Kiangoon for instance^ are there a numher of people aznong 

the educated men who make it their business to devote their spare time to 
helping their countrymen in this matter? — ^There are an appreciable num- 
ber of pedple who do that. 

63304. Speaking as one who has had some connection with the co-operative 
movement, I do not wish to be discouraged by the small interest that is 
being taken. What I am asking you is whether, from your knowledge of 
the interest taken in this matter, you consider that the future is hopeful? 
— think there is a hopeful future. 

63305. And if a certain number of men are coming forward to sacrifice 
their time and energy, are they receiving a fair amount of recognition 
from ofacers of the department? — must say that the Co-operative Depart- 
ment has adopted a very sympathetic attitude towards those who are 
interested in the movement. That is the one department which has, so far 
as I am aware, given some recognition to the people who help. 

63306. My only point is this : Although this Province may not be 
expected, at the present stage, to reach the same level of efficiency as, for 
example, the Punjab, still if there is an element of help being offered, is 
that help being adequately recognised by the Government? — think it is. 

63307. Can you suggest any method by which more and more educated 
men could be enlisted in this work? — My suggestion is this. Whenever 
they hold a conference of their own to discuss matters, they should make 
a point of inviting people outside their field of work, who, they know, 
are taking interest generally in mattem connected with the co-operative 
movement. I know there are people who take an interest in these matters 
and they are sensitive enough not to attend these conferences unless they 
are invited. I find that very often that is the case. So, my definite sugges- 
tion is all people who are interesting themselves in co-oi>eiation should be 
invited to attend these conferences and discussions. 


63308. Let me ask you bluntly if the Eegistrar seeks every avenue of 
finding new recruits, although they might be lukewarm in their interest 
and defective in other ways, or does he merely content himself with criticis- 
ing the intelligentsia? — do not think he does that. I think he seeks all 
the available recruits in the right way. That is my impression from what 
I have seen. The Registrars, so far, have been men who have taken a 
very active interest in the people. Men like Mr. English, Mr. Dunn, the 
present Registrar, and Mr. Steavenson whom I personally know, have 
all taken a very keen interest in their work, which has been appreciated by 
the masses. They have sought recruits in the right way. 


63309. Save they taken their recruits from any particular profession or 
grade of society? — Yes. 

63310. Sir Thomas Middleton: You attach great importance to demon- 
stration farms? — ^Yes* 


63311. Yon suggest a farm of about twenty-five to thirty acres in -every 
village tract? — Yes. 

63312. How big is the village tract?— A village tract consists of three 
or four villages, consisting of about 500 to 1,000 people. In some villages 
there are 200 households. But an average village tract consists of about 
two hamlets or more. So many villages constitute a village tract. We 
have them scattered all over, (Jllr. Dumont) The village is surrounded by 
paddy land up to a radius of four miles; the village is in the centre and 
for four miles around there are paddy fields, 

63313. How many such village tracts are there in Burma? — {Mr, D&unolds) 
That information has been published. 


63314 What I was getting at is, how many demonstration farms your 
suffgestion is going to mean for Burma?— (Mr. Dvmont) ^ere need non 
be any farms introduced; the people may become tenants of a landlord and 
then the experiments may be shown on such land. 

63315. But you have got to have a man in charge and some kind of 
an account of the expenditure and income must be maintain^?— Suppose 
they spend something like four thousand impeM and they only get th^ 
thousand; what is the use if that is the case. They should show the other 
people that they can secure some profit. 
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63316. Your assumption is that if we had this system of farms yon 
would make some profit and no cost would be involved to the country? — 
My submission is that the experimental farms are very far off and nobody 
will take the trouble to go all the way to the farms to see the experiments 
conducted. 

63317. I quite see the desirability of these experiments, but 1 am asking 
myself whether you have given any thought to the cost.? — ^As I said, no 
special farms need be opened. 

63318. The Chairman: How many tracts would there be of that sort? — 
(Mr. "Reynolds) Speaking from memory, say, about 10,000 to 15,000. 
(Mr. Rumont) Three cultivators may be put on to plough the land in each 
place and the departmental officers can go and inspect the work. (U Paw 
Tun) In connection with that 1 mi^t submit that in some cases we have 
got thugyxza lands which are given to the headman to cultivate. From 
time to time these lands may be experimented with by experts in order 
to give the villagers an idea of what is really needed and, as the headman 
already keeps other statistics, he mi^t also keep a rough kind of 
account of what is being done here. That should give one an idea of the 
extra expenditure entailed. In some cases small areas might be put under 
the charge of a headman. 

63319. Sir Thomas Middleton: Would the working capital that would be 
required be advanced by the Government? If you are cultivating twenty 
or thirty acres of land there must be some ready money available? — 
(Mr. Dumont) They need not buy land; they can Jake up another man's 
land and experiment on this land m order to show the results to the 
people. 

63320. But the other man would certainly want some compensation, 
would he not? — ^He may receive paddy by way of compensation. 

63321. On another point: You attribute the main rise in the price of 
cattle to the increase in slaughtering. Are there any figures available 
which would enable us to estimate the possible effect of slaughtering on 
cattle prices? — (Z7 Paw Tun) We have not got any actual figures, but we 
gather this merely from our practical experience. 

63322. Is it not the case that the butchers pay a lower price generally 
than the prices paid to sellers of cattle by the cultivator?— Generally they 
do, but what happens is this: The cultivator buys periodically, and when 
he goes to buy the supply is drained away; when the cattle traders want to 
sell their cattle they do not wait for the cultivators to come round at the 
end of the season to buy the cattle, but simply seU them off as quickly as 
possible, 

63323. But the dealer would not sell off aU his cattle rapidly If he expects 
to get more out of the cultivator? — ^That is just the difficulty here; the 
Burman wants ready cash and he is keen on selling off at once, 

63324. Mr. Calvert: When are cattle most valuable# when alive or dead? 
— ^Alive. 

63325. Then what is your argument? — My argument is that if you drain 
the supply of cattle to any great extent you lessen the number of the cattle; 
and so the cultivator pays a huge price for his cattle. 

63326. Sir Thomas Middleton: You complain of Bs. 250 being an exorbi- 
tant price for a pair of good working buuocks? — Yes. 

63327. Have you asked yourself whether the man who raises the cattle 
and gets Rs. 250 for them makes as good a profit as the man who buys and 
grows paddy? Which is the most profitable kind of farm operation in 
Burma? — ^The agricultural operation is much more profitable. 

63328. Does that not point to the fact that if the Lower Burman cultiva- 
tor wants to get a good supply of cattle he ought to raise the prices that 
he pays to the cattle-breeder? — ^The point is whether he can afford to pay 
such hi^ prices. 

63329. He must afford it if he wants to be successful. I see that you 
take the view that Burma is such an attractive holiday resort that you 
think you could get quite a number of experts to come over here if their 
expenses only were paid, in order to study conditions here. What put that 
^ea into your mind? — (Mr. Dumont) My idea was that an officer working 
in London might be given a firat-class passage and asked to come to Burma 
and study the conditions. This would stimulate interest a great deal. 

U Pnu) Tun^ Mr. J. L, Dumont and U, Khin Mating'] 
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63380. But you must know that he would have to come here when the 
paddy is on the ground, and, to study paddy, you tell us a man should put 
off his shoes and socks and wade. Do you think that would be a pleasant 
holiday? — Some one must take an interest in the work, 

68331. I am at raid you are a little optimistic there. You say in your 
last sentence with which everyone will agree that every possible encourage- 
ment should be given to the agriculturist so that his status may be raised. 
Have you any deffnite suggestions to make other than those already put 
forward by you? — (Z7 Faw Tun) I might give just one instance. The 
subsistence allowance given to a trader to attend coui*t is much more than 
that which is given to a cultivator. The latter is given only six annas, 
whereas the former (the trader) gets one rupee. My suggestion is that both 
should be put on the same footing. 

68332. Dr. Hyder : One of you gentlemen is in favour of the exemption 
of labourers from the payment of the capitation-tax. Are you acquainted 
with the provisions of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act of 1921? — 
(J7 Paw Tvm) Yes. 

63333. Have not your district councils got the option, under the provi- 
sions of that Act, to convert the capitation-tax into a tax on circumstances 
and property? — ^The levying of the capitation-tax is confined to the district 
and the Deputy Commissioner is the collector. 

63334. I want to know whether, under the provisions of the Buima Rural 
Self-Government Act of 1921, local bodies have been given the option of 
converting this tax into a tax on circumstances and property? — ^Yes, but 
we are now talking of exemption from the tax. 

68335. Very well. If your district councils were to do that, do you not 
think your labourers would enjoy exemption? — do not think that they 
would. 

63336. But that would be a tax on circumstances and property; it would 
not be a capitation-tax? — But the local bodies have no power to exempt one 
from the capitation or the iJiathameda tax. 

63337. I am asking you whether local bodies have the power, under the 
existing law, to convert the tax into one on circumstances and property? — 
Yes; they might introduce something else other than the capitation-tax. 
Our contention is that those people ^mo move from Upper Burma to Lower 
Burma are very poor people. I do not think that they can afford to pay 
Rs. 5 per couple or Rs. 2-8 each. They should be given exemption. 

63338. If the district councils were to levy a tax based on circumstances 
and property, then your poor man would not have to pay, would he? — No. 

63339, Have your district councils in Burma converted this tax into one 
on circumstances and property? — No, because the Government is opposed 
to it. 

63340. Do you know if the provisions of this Act apply to Burma? — 
Yes. We have also moved the Government to do away with the thathanneda 
and capitation taxes. There was an inquiry committee in this connection 
and this committee suggested that these taxes should remain. That in 
itself indicates that the Government are bent upon continuing this tax. 
I suggest that if the Government only showed themselves ready to retrench 
their expenditure to some extent in various other ways and also, as we 
suggested, to secure the duty on rice and petroleum for this country, those 
other taxes would soon go. 

63341. Would you advise the local bodies to take advanta^ of this 
option given under the provisions of the Act of 1921 to convert the capita- 
tmn-tax into a tax based on cironmstances and property? — Yes, I would. 

63342. You do not at present know the provisions of that tax?— -No. 

63343. Mr. Dumont, you are in favour of the Fren<^ system under 
which the agriculturist gets a loan without any formality and without 
any delay, at the rate of nine per cent per annum. This is in force in 
Pondicherry ? — Yes. 

63344. Have yon any actual knowledge of this system? — Yes. 

63345. Dqyou mean to say that the French system is devoid of any 
formality ?— -What I mean to say is that the poorer class of people simply 
have to go to the treasury bank and take some jewels worth, say, about 
Rs. 600 and they at once get cash. 
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§3346. That is quite a different matter. You have a different system 
here, and you go to a chetty if you want any more. Surely you would 
not thmk of turning the Government of Burma into a pawn shop, would 
you? — Something must be done to lend money to the cultivators. 

63347. But if you know the system there, apart from the pawn shop 
aspect of the matter, I was wondering whether you could make any 
suggestion with regard to the elimination of delay and formality? — ^They 
tell me that they could get some money very quickly, simply by pawning 
their jewellery, and this is done without any formality or delay whatsoever. 

63348. Mr. Beynolds: You know that the great majority of the cattle 
brought down to Lower Burma are brought from the dry zones of Upper 
Burma? — (U Paw Tun) Yes. 

63349. And they are mostly bred by cultivators of very moderate 
means ? — ^Yes. 

63350. But you object to the cultivator, when he has got the bullock 
down to Lower Burma, getting the full market price? — ^My point is not. 
that. I am sorry I am misunderstood. My impression is this, that an 
average cultivator here is not in a position at present to pay that huge 
price because it absorbs a great portion of his money, thereby leaving him 
with too small a balance to meet other expenses. That is why the 
difiO-culty arises. 

63351. The difficulty arises equally on the other side; if the Upper 
Burma cultivator cannot afford to part with his bullock under that price, 
it will be equally difficult? — That is true; but the Government need not 
issue licenses for slaughtering them. 

63352. I think you may take it that no valuable plough bullock gets 
slaughtered P — might disagree with the Government official in regard 
to that. 

63353. Mr. Dumont, you mentioned that you wanted to see Govern- 
ment financing most of the agricultural operations. There was some dis- 
cussion as to the amount that would be required. You work some land? — 
(Mr. Dumont) Yes. 

63354. With tenants? — ^Noj myself. 

63355. Are you acquainted with Burman tenants or landowners working 
land in the vicinity of yours? — ^Yes. 

63356. Most of them have to take seasonal loans for the purposes of 
cultivation; most of them have to borrow a certain sum each year at the 
beginning of the cultivating season? — Yes. 

63357. Have you any idea as to the average loan taken up by a culti- 
vator each year in your part of the country? — ^No. 

63358 You do not know? — do not know; I have not asked them. 
They are taking loans, but I do not know what amount they are taking. 

63359. Will it be a hundred or two himdred rupees? — It depends upon 
the number of acres he cultivates. 

63360. Say, a man cultivating twenty-five acres? — ^He might be taking 
about 300' or Be. 400. 

63361. As much as that? — Yes. 

63362. And he would repay that at the end of the year if it was a 
good season and borrow again next year? — ^Yes. 

63363. So that, if Government were to finance the greater part of the 
loans required in Burma, in Lower Burma they might have to find E,s. 200 
to Rs. 300 for each person working a holding of twenty or twenty-five 
acres? — ^To some extent. 

63364. There is just one more small question; it is not impoi'tant, and 
if you had not differentiated so strongly between frogs and snipe 1 should 
not have asked you. You say that frogs are not interfered with much. 
Would you be surprised that I have seen a whole population hunting for 
frogs and killing them? — (Mr. Dumont) There are two kinds of frogs, one 
kind they eat, the other kind they do not. 

63366. You are referring to the frogs they do not eat? — ^Yes. 

63366. Are you aware that a very large number of snipe are caught by 
netting them? — Yes. 

U Paiv Tun, Mr. J. X. Dumont and V Khin Maung’] 



63367. Professor GanguLee: Is litigation on the increase or on the 
decrease? — (77 Paw Tun) Litigation is, I think, on the increase. 

63368. How do yon account for that when you maintain that the standard 
of living is much too low? — do not say that the standard of living is 
low, but poverty is more prevalent. 

63369, Do you know of cases where cultivators have got into debt 
through litigation? — could not attribute that to litigation. What I say 
is that indebtedness is the cause of litigation. Because they do not repay 
in time they are dragged to the courts. "When the small tenants take 
money on promissory notes, they are not able to pay (in Lower Burma 
owing to floods, in Upper Burma owing to drought) and they are dragged 
to the coui*ts. Poverty is becoming more and more prevalent in the 
country, and in that way the smaller cultivators and the tenants have a 
good deal of litigation. 

63370. So in your view litigation is due to poverty? — ^Want is one of 
the reasons. 

63371. Is meat consumption increasing in the country? — ^I think the 
consumption must be increasing, as I find that they are paying a larger 
amount by way of license fees for slaughter-houses. But I cannot say 
definitely; I have not considered that point. 

63372. Is there any export of meat from this Province? — ^No. 

63373. Mr. Dumont, have you recently got a pair of bullocks for your 
farm? — {Mr, Dumont) Yes. 

63374. What price did you pay? — ^I paid Rs. 275. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjowmed till 11-46 a.m. on Monday^ the ‘7th 
November, 1927. 
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Monday, November 7th> 1927. 
EANGOON. 

PRESENT : 

The Maequess op Lujiithgow, D.L. {C7iairman)» 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., Professor N. Ganottleb. 

Dr. li. K. Htdbe. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

, Mr. H. O. Reynolds, I.C.S. *1 rOo^opted MenibeTs). 

TJ Ba Oho. J 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 1 {Joint Secretaries). 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. J 


Mr. L. EDWAEDS of* Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., 
Limited, EaugooB. 

Beplies to the Questioniiaixe. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — (a) I consider the existing facilities for 
marketing paddy are satisfactory. 

(b) The early paddies in Lower Burma begin to come on the market 
in small quantities from the end of November, and more than half the crop 
IS sold and brought into the ports by the end of April. 

The usual method of marketing paddy is as follows: — ^In the districts, 
there are small jungle brokers who keep in touch with the paddy-sellers. 
These jungle brokers live permanently in the districts, and the traders 
and brokers from the milling centres employ these small jungle brokers for 
making contracts with the paddy-sellers. 

At the time of making the contract, the following particulars are 
arranged: — 

(1> Earnest mdney. 

(2) Time within which the balance of the cost of the paddy must 
be paid. 

(3) Time within which the delivery must be taken. 

(4) The basket by which the paddy is to be measured. 

For hie services, the jungle broker is paid a commission of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 
per hundred baskets of paddy. Traders and brokers bring this paddy 
into Rangoon for sale to the mills at the market rate. 

Occasionally the mills make contracts with their traders and brokers 
to bring in definite quantities of gram at a fixed price. Prices per 
hundred baskets in the jungle are invariably much higher than in Rangoon 
because the basket (the unit of measurement) in the jungle is much larger 
than the basket used at tlie mills. The basket at the mills is a nine- 
gallon basket and this should contain from 47 to 51 lb. of clean paddy. 

In the districts baskets contain from 47 to 60 lb. * In calculating the 
Rangoon equiva'ent of district rates, the weight of the basket plus cost 
of transport and expenses have to be taken into account. 

At Rangoon mills, almost all the brokers are traders as well, but 
apart feom their trading risk they receive brokerage calculated per hundred 
baskets measured. 


See Question 63378. 
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The paddy is nieasui*ed in the standard basket, which is a cylindrical 
measure 15 inches by 14^ inches and the basic weight for this is taken 
as 46 lb. For every pound in excess of 46 pounds 2J- baskets per cent is 
added to the total number oi baskets measured. Paddy is not always 
well winnowed and it is often adulterated by unscrupulous traders by the 
addition of dust or dead grain. This adulteration is combated at the 
mills by cutting weight. 

In the western districts the different sizes of baskets are calculated 
according to the number of condensed milk tins the content of which they 
will hold. In the easteni districts the Ixchi tin is used, which is twice 
the size of the milk tin. 

Freight and transport. — From the fields the paddy is taken to the 
railway station, river bank or local district nulls by cart. It is carried 
in bulk and the carts are lined with mats. In some districts, Kayan, 
Thongwa, and Petye, motor transport is used in the dry weather. By 

rail the paddy as a rule has to be put in gunnies, as it is mostly carried 

in open trucks. In closed trucks seventy per cent is in bulk and thii*ty 
per cent m bags in each truck. 

By boat, the gram is brought iii in bulk. Transport by water con- 
sists of Burmese boats, Paddy gigs, iron barges towed by launches, and 

barges propelled by either motor or steam engines. 

At all the mills the paddy is measured in the boat and carried ashore 
by coolies, each load being the contents of one nine-gallon basket. 

Premiums for paddy. — ^Paddy is nht all bought at the same rate, 
different rates being paid for different varieties. The principal varieties 
are Ngatsaing, Meedoung^ Koukyee, Emata and Koukhnyin. Prices for 
these grains vary according to the market rate of the rice therefrom. 
Mills are always required to pay a premium for selected white grain, 
especially for the grain grown from seed supplied by the Agricultural 
Department. This premium may vary from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 over the market 
price tor ordinary grain. 

(c) The quality ot Burma paddy can be improved to a very great 
extent. Very good work is being done by the Agricultural Department, 
and centres tor the distribution of seed should be opened all over the 
paddy districts. 

(d) I consider that cultivators, merchants and traders obtain very 
full information as to market conditions, both local and export. The crop 
returns as published by Government, m my opinion, are vei*y accurate. 


Mr. J, J. NELSON of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Limited, 

Rangoon. 


Bieplies to the QuestLoimaire. 


Question 20.— Marketing,— (a) & (b) Cotton.— The system of marketing 
at present in force in most districts of Burma where Jeapas is grown is as 
follows : — 

in the first place the cultivator usually has to hand over a portion 
of his crop against money borrowed to meet his expenditure during the 
growing season; in other cases seed given on credit is repayable in hapas 
at a fixed rate usually very much in favour of the creditor. 


The balance of the cultivator’s crop is usually sold to jungle traders 
on the spot, who pay cash for their purchases. The traders in their turn 
bring these purchases into the consuming centres where the kapas is 
bought by the various ginning factories through brokers. In most ca^s 
these traders are merely acting as jungle buying agents tor ‘^e factories 
through laie brokers employed by the latter, xn which ease they receive 
money in advance with which to make such purchases. There are, however, 
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a number of independent traders working with their own or borrowed 
capital. The broker employed by the factory receives brokerage and bonus 
in return for his services which is usually shared in most cases with the 
jungle trader working under him. The independent trader, on the other 
hand, has to rely on the proht he makes out of his jungle purchases ei'&er 
by obtaining excess weight or selling in a favourable market. When the 
latter goes against him he as often as not resorts to malpractices, such 
as watering, mixing of interior quality, etc. 

Under the present system it can be said that the cultivator is 
gettmg the full current market value for that portion of his crop that is 
left after paying off his debts, with the possible exception of cases where 
the trader gets the better of him over weights. 

At present kapas is weighed in the jnngle by a stone weight which 
varies slightly in size and weight in practically every village. An improve- 
ment in this direction, however, is hardly possible until weights and 
measures have been standardised by Government. 


(.c) There is at present no organised system of cotton seed distribu- 
tion for sowing purpose that ensures only selected seed being sold to culti- 
vators. 

The existing system is for cultivators to buy their requirements direct 
from the ginning factories. In many cases it is not possible to make these 
purchases, particularly in a financially poor season, until the time for 
sowing the new crop arrives. By this time there is, on occasions, insuffi- 
cient seed left in the mills’ hands for the full requirements of the Province, 
apart* from which such stocks as do exist are not always of the best quality, 
the result being low germinating percentage and poor yield of the next 
crop. A shortage of seed for cultivating purposes also means that any 
stocks in the hands of wealthy jungle traders are held for exorbitant 
prices, or made the means of such traders purchasing a large portion of 
the unfortunate cultivator’s new crop at a veiy favourable price to the 
trader. 

I understand the Agricultural Department has not the trained staff 
available at present to undertake the control of seed distribution, but 1 
consider this question of the utmost importance, and one that should 
be taken in band as soon as possible in the interest of the cultivator, as 
there is a little doubt that a well-organised system of selection and distri- 
bution of the present strains would mean a better yield per acre and also 
possibly a higher ginning percentage, i.e,, more lint to seed. 


QrormdwuAs , — ^The marketing system in Burma is described below: — 

There is no trade in kernels and all nuts are marketed in the 

shell. 

In the case of groundnut central marketing is more in force than 
m the case of kapas and a very small portion of the crop is purchased in 
the jungle by brokers acting on behalf of the mills. In a large number 
of cases cultivators bring in their own nuts for sale in the town market: 
**“5. ii? of the crop is handled by small jungle traders working 

with their own or borrowed capital, who also bring their purchases into 
^ town market for sale. The up-country mills buy their requirements 
in t^e markets throu^ brokers for cash, while the dealers supplying 
the Rangoon mill s requirements are also competitors for such suuulies 
in these up-country markets. 

Here again the _ cultivator has often to sell a portion of his crop 
lorward at a cheap price in order to obtain sufficient money to see him 
through the growing season, but as the demand for the Burma crop for 
form of oil is greater than tlie supply, competi- 
i^v 4 . supplies is very keen and there is therefore little 

doubt that the cultivator receives full market value for that portion of his 
crop that he is free to market himself. ^ 

cultivator in the case of groundnut keeps sufficient nuts in 
planting of his next crop, the question of Government seed 
control does not arise here. 


a.— AND S»A Febiohxb.— E xisting customs duty and 


Mr. J. J, Nelson] 



Qubsoton 26.— STAKSMOS.-Ka) <6 (6) The crop reports at present 
puoilsned by the Laud Itecords Lepartuieut are of very little couuuercial 
value as tar as cotton and groundnut are concerned and I would like to 
suggest^ that by closer co-operation with the Agricultural Department, a 
more accurate estimate of yield and condition oi crops should be ascex*tain- 
able. 

An effort might also be made to trace all the channels of consump- 
tion of the groundnut crop. Such information , if accurate, would be very 
valuable to the trade. 


Oral Evidence. 

63375. The Chairman : Mr. Edwards and Mr. Kelson, you are of 
Messrs. Steel Brothers, Eaugoon.?' — ^Yes. 

63376. Mr. Edwards, will you please tell us what the scope oi the 
firm’s busmess isi’ — We deal in rice, timber, oil and sundry produce like 
beans and cotton for export, and we import cotton goods, piecegoods, 
hardware and cement. 

63377. I understand that you, Mr. Edwards, are prepared this morning 
to speak in the main about rice, and you, Mr. Nelson, are moie concerned 
with cotton and groundnut? — ^Yes. 

63378. You, Gentlemen, have provided us with interesting notes on these 
points. Would you like to make any additional statement or corrections 
at this stage? — {Mr, Nelson) No, I do not think so. (Mr, Eduards) There 
is one statement I have made about the size of the basket in the districts. 
I was referring to the western side, particularly the riverside. By rail, 
the basket is invariably smaller than in Rangoon. On the other side, the 
basket that is used in the jungle for measuring paddy is much bigger than 
the Rangoon basket. 

63379. You, Gentlemen, probably agree that it is very important that 
the premium that you have to pay for the better qualities of rice, or as 
much of it as possible, should actually get into the cultivator’s hands, 
in order to encourage him to produce rice of quality? — (Mr, Eduards) Yes. 

63380. Do you think he is getting his share of the premium which you 
pay? — ^We have men whom we send round the districts to look for good 
paddy, and they get in touch with the cultivators. In some cases^ I 
think the cultivator gets it, but probably not in all, 

63381. Is it one of your difficulties that rice of high and uniform quailty 
does not exist in every district in sufficient bulk to make it easy for you 
to fix and pay a premium? — ^It is not. The standard good quality of 
course is in bulk. We take that at the standard market price. Interior 
paddies come below thatj but when we get really good^ pure paddy, similar 
to the seed supplied by tne agricultural farm, it is m very sma'l quanti- 
ties. 

63382. You are quite prepaied to pay a premium on the smallest 
quantity? — ^Yes. 

63383. Do you, as buyers, deal actually with the growers? — ^No; we deal 
through a lot of these moneyed men in the districts. They buy up the 
paddy; they are not the actual growers of the rice. 

63384. That is what I imagined. Is it not more than likely that the 
cultivator who happens to be the only man in his district producing rice 
of the best quality may have very great difficulty in getting the premium 
from the middlemen? — ^Yery great difficulty, unless he can get in touch 
with the bujrers from the miUs; if he is dealing with the middlemen, he 
will not get it. 

63385. And that, from the agricultural angle, is an extremely important 
point, because, unless the individual cultivator gets his share of the 
premium, better quality has no attraction for him at all. It is simply 
a question of quantity? — Yes. 

63386. Unless he can get his share of the premium ?-;-In some cases of 
good grain, they mix it with the higher grade. Por instance, in these 
qualities I mention, the Ngatsaing and Meedoung, they get a premium 
for some very good strains of Ngatsaing by mixing it with Meedoung. 
which invariably gets a premium over Ngatsaing. It is very difficult to 





get them to keep their gram separate. ¥ov instance, if a ceitaui grade of 
Ngatsamg is lower than iVleedoung, they mix it with Meedoung and sell it 
as Meedoung. As long as the percentage is not too high, it passes. 

68387. You mention a fact which we have heard from other witnesses, 
namely, that it is really the “Milkmaid” brand milk tin whicli is the 
standard unit ot measure?— Yes, on the western sidej on the eastern side, 
It IS a liohi tin. 

63388. You do not tlimk that, on the whole, this inconvenience and 
contusion of practice must be to the prejudice ot the cultivator, and to 
the advantage ot the middlemen? — ^in my experience, they generally 
operate in favour ot the seller. 

63389. The middleman is the seller, as tar as you aie concerned hh*om 
tho cultivator’s angle, you do not think a more regulated practice would 
be an advantage? — It would be an advantage tor both sides, and what 
I have suggested is that sale should be by weight and not by measurement. 

63390. You find just the same thing in Great Britain. The farmer 
always thinh-a himself to be just as good a judge of the weight of cattle 
as the butcher; in fact, he rather prides himself upon it. Of course he 
is not; whereas the fanner only sells his own cattle, the butcher or the 
dealer buys cattle every day of his life, and exactly the same thing applies 
to many other phases of marketing. Do you agree with that? — ^Yes. 

63391. It is really m the interest of the cultivator that a standardised 
practice should be introduced where possible ^ — ^Yes, I think so 

63392. You give us an outline of the weight cum measurement basis 
upon which you buy paddy? — ^Yes. 

63393. But the cultivator does not come across that ^stem; does he? — 

Ko. 

63394* He sells by measurement alone? — ^Yes, he sells by measurement 
alone. 

63396. Do you think that hrms dealing in rice, and the larger millers, 
would support the idea of a committee or group, representative of them- 
selves, the Agricultural JJfejpartment, tne distributing interests and the 
cultivator, with the object of bringing the needs of the market, as tar as 
possible, home to the cultivator, and in order to regulate the practice 
and to disseminate sound information? — ^Yes. I am sure the millers would 
co-operate. 

63396. Do you think that they would be willing to take some share 
of what ought to be a well-managed and modest expenditure? — ^I think so. 
As it is, we do all we can to get in tondi with the cultivators. Often- 
Bome traders come into the mill themselves with their own paddies, and we 

g oint out to them the paddy that we would like to get, if they do not 
ring very good quality. Our own agents, whenevei they go round the 
districts, show the cultivators what to supply. 

63397. Do you not thmk that if you bring together people who have 
got experience ot all branches, that is to say, production, distribution and 
marketing, you get the advantage in council ot the experience gained in 
all these branches? — ^Yes. 

63898. Has your own firm taken an interest in the agricultural side of 
rice production ? — We imported some seed from Bangkok and tried growing 
it under our own supervision in order to get a purer gram and our efforts 
were successful. We distributed quite a lot of seed in various districts. 

63399. Have you been round tne rice-breeding farm? — ^Yes. 1 go round 
every year. Sometimes I go twice a year. 

63400. I take it tJtiat you take an active uiterest in this work? ^Yes. 

63401. Are you satisfied with the work? — ^Yes. 

63402. When you say, on page 225 of your note, that the crop returns 
publi^ed by Government are accurate, I thmk you take a rather different 
view as regards returns dealing with rice, from that expressed by Mr Nel- 
son? — refer to rice only. 

(Mr. Nelson) My esgperieuce is that the quantity shown in these records 
as regards cotton, and particularly as regards groundnut, is usually not 
qaite accurate. It is very difficult to absolutely check the crop b^ause 
the only export is cake. 
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63403. Can you put youi tiuger ou the weak spot? — i think tliat the 
Ijeople, who are making these records aie not paiticularly interested in 
tne yield. They aie atter acreage. 

63404. You would be in favour of fui*ther and more accuiate croxi ex- 
periments, tor testing ot yields and tor crop experiments ?~-Yes. 1 think 

the district officers and village headmen have a taii-Jy accurate knowledge 
ot what is likely to come out ot the land. 

63405. What is the effect ot bulk storage in relation to rice? Have you 
ever suggested the use ot elevators?— (iWr. Edwards) No. It may have 
been suggested but 1 have never seen it put into practice. 

63406. Ho you think that the physical propei’ties ot rice are buch as 
to make this feasible? — I do not think you can do this with rice; with 
paddy, you can. 

53407. Ho you think that it is important that the outturn ot liigii 
quality nee should be raised in Burma? — think it should be raised. 

63408. Is there a contraiy view in the trade, based upon the ciaim 
that there is a large market in the world for rice of second quality and 
that Burma had better devote heised to satisfying that particular niaiket? 
—I do not think so. I think there is a bigger demand ior better quality 
rice. We have had experience of that in India wJiere we used to send a 
very low grade ot nee. Now they require a much better quaht 5 ^ 

63409. Ho you attach great importance to seed distribution and 
paganda work directed towards improving the quality of Burma rice.-" — 
^es and particularly as regards unifonmity. The principal trouble in the 
case ot rice is that it is so mixed. It is not an even grain like that in 
Siam and Calcutta. 

63410. What about the trend ot the quality turned out in the last ten 
yeaiw? Ho you think it is imiiroving? — ^It is improving, 

68411. Has the leputation of Burma rice risen in the world maiket ? — 1 
do not think so. 

63412. If you grew enough of the better quality, it would? — ^At present 
Burma rice is sold in European markets as Burma rice. It is the cheapest 
rice. It we turned out larger quantities of better qualit 3 % it would have 
to be sold in the European markets under a different name probably. 

63413. You would have to build up a trade reputation? — Yes. 

63414. Are you approachuig the point where that would be possible? — 
Not yet. 

63415. Would you say that, broadly speaking, the cultivator can hardly 
hope to get a full premium for quality until yo\x do build up a trade 
demand ior a higher quality of Burma rice under a new trade designa- 
tion? — ^If we could get it pure, the cultivator could get the premium. 

63416. That would appear to be a very stiong argument for encouraging 
all concerned to support the Agricultural Heparbment with all moral and 
material means? — ^Yes. 

63417. Mr. Nelson, do you think that in the ca'te of cotton the cultivator 
is getting a fair iiremium for quality? — (Jlr. Kelson) There is a great deal 
ot difference m tne quality ot the kapas. In certain areas, particularly 
round one or two (government farms in Upper Burma, a premium is paid 
tor better and cleaner cotton but the staple is no better. Various tests 
have been made and 1 do not think that it has been found that much 
better cotton can be growm in Burma but a lot can be done to stop 
malpractices. The question is largely wrapped up, in the present trade 
conditions and with the cultivator*s indebtedness to the moneylender. 

63418. You are not hopeful that experiment and demonstration may 
result in the production ot a better type of cotton? — ^I do not think that 
a very much better type of cotton can be gi^own. 

63419. From your experience, do j'ou say that no material improvement 
is possible? — ^Well, conditions! in Upper Burma are very poor indeed. It 
is only in certain tracts, as far as my experience goes, that the cultivator 
will plant cotton, 

63420. Ho you know the tracts? — know the tracts fairly vrell. 
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6^421. It has been suggested by some that development by means of 
imgatiou and tube wells might be successful. What is your view? — 
hardly think^ so, although this is a matter for espert decision. 

63422. Tube wells have been successfully sunk to irrigate cotton? — ^That 
IS possible, but that is taking a very very long view. As far as my 
knowledge goes, the population is hardly sujBicient at present in Upper 
Burma to undertake any very big operations. 

68423. Are you familiar with the open markets for cotton that have 
been established in India? — I have read articles on them. We had a few 
meetings on that particular subject. We did our best to establish them 
in Upper Burma but without success. It is rather different as regards 
Lower Burma. The cultivator there seems to be in a rather better ffnancial 
state and a lot of the kapas is brought direct mto the towns. 

63424. You hardly think that, at this stage, it would be possible to 
introduce open markets? — ^1 do not think so. 

63425. Do you agree that good markets, in your experience, have a 
very healthy reaction upon production? — Yes. 

63426. Would you tell us something about groundnut? How comes it 
that the trade is all m unhuskod nuts? — can only put it down to the 
tact that the groundnut cultivation has only expanded in recent years 
to any great extent. The crop is a small one compared with other 
countries and is not exported Another factor is the general use of 
machinery of the Anglo-American press type for extracting oil. 


63427. Uo you think that, if suitable machinery were installed, there 
would be a change for the better? — ^There is no export demand at the 
present moment. Burma is producing less nuts than she requires for 
her own consumption in the form of oil. There was a big import last 
year owing to the crop being short. As a matter of tact, the prices of 
groundnut tell towards the end of the season, as a result of these large 
imports^ to such an extent that the cultivators in certain areas started 
to consider whether it was worth while planting this crop agam this year. 

63428. What are the main uses to which this oil is put in Burma? — ^It 
is used mainly as gki, that is, for cooking purposes . In the villases it 
is used for all household purposes. 


satisfied with the system of marketing groundnut? — I 
would not say that I am satisfied. I think that something could be done in 
regard to gfcandar^smg a better or hardier kmd of groundnut. The 
quality m Buima is vety mixed indeed in regard to the percentage of oil 
and the weather conditions are very trymg to the cultivator of botli 
cotton and groundnut. 


63430. I am going to read to you an extract from ‘‘ A Collection of 
Papers written by Government Officials for the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1^26-28, describing the marketing of groundnuts, and will 
^ you whether you agree with it as a picture of the conditions: ‘‘The 
Magwe market, which is probably the worst from the cultivator’s point of 
^ sample of the seller’s experience in disposmg of 
his crop. The cultivator arrives m Magwe (generaUy overnight in order 
to save his cattle travelling in the heat of the day), he puts up at the 
compound of his broker and early m the morning the locafbuyer^ appeal 
and bargaining begins. The buyer examines the consignment 
and deprecia^B it as much as possible: the broker, if he is honestf iS 
cultivator (by repute he seldom is), his bias is towards tlie 
buyer with whom he has many transactions, whereas he sees the seller 
but once a year. U a bargain is struck, the cart of nuts is chalked, and 
proceeds to the buyer’s godown or dump Here the usual chicanery takes 
place. The nuts are delivered on a weight cum volume basis. The baskets 
vary co^iderably at the various stations. The Rangoon basket is supposed 
to weigh twenty-five pounds, and the price advices are on a fair average 
quality st^dard. The buyer’s measurer takes over on a Magwe basket 
heaped^ which nonnally weig^ thirty-seven pounds. If the Rangoon 
Dotation IS, ^y, Rs. 18Q per 100 baskets, the Magwe buyer adds to this 
fifty per cent to cover the basket difference, and deducts Rs. 50. the 
charge to Rangoon, to get a starting price ; whatever he is below 
S?*.. “ ^perfectly legitimate kind : but it is at this point 

tina* ~he cultivator is skinned. From time to time a basket is weighed 
and, should it fall below thirty-seven pounds, a cut is made on the price 

*Not re-printed. 
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of the consi^ment. No bonus is given for an excess in weight as in ihe 
ease of paddy. The basket is heaped up with nuts and may be pressed 
down or shaken. In the latter the weight may go up as high as forty 
pounds per basket, and the loss be as much as eight per cent of his crop. 
The nuts spilled are the perquisite of the measurer,* in a morning’s weigh- 
ing this may amount to something considerable as any * broken basket ' is 
also his. ” Is that a fair description — ^I do not think so. It is a 
description which is all against the buyer and all in favour of the culti- 
vator. Although it is quite true under certain circumstances, for instance, 
at the beginning of the season when nuts are coming in wet and adultera- 
tion has gone on to a large extent. The buyer says : “ Well, if you are 
trying to do me down, it is up to me to protect myself ” and Magwe is 
certainly a very bad centre for malpractice by jungle traders. But when 
groundnuts get dry and the mills start to buy in any quantity, as far as I 
am aware there is no question of a weight cum volume basis. It is really 
when they are dealing with Chinese traders that we are faced with some 
difficulty because the Chinese traders are always out to get the best they 
can out of an ignorant jungle seller. At any rate, I do not think that 
these reports can be called a fair illustration of the usual conditions 
prevalent in Magwe. 

63431. Then the writer goes on to ^ve us, in outline, his ideal towards 
which reform should be directed, viz,, (1) an open market with daily 
market prices published. Do you agree with that? — ^Yes. 

63432. Then (2), sale by weight with a bonus for quality, fair average 
quality?-- Yes. 

63433. And, (3), genuine weighment by neutral tallymeh? — Yes, provided 
the weights are all standardised, although I do not think this will be 
found practicable. 

63434. You suggest, at one point in your note, a comprehensive survey 
of the diannels of consumption? — ^That is, of course, very difficult. But 
there is also the commercial^ the miller’s point of view. He wants to get 
some idea of what quality is going to be marketed. Yearly only a per- 
centage of the groundnut crop, anything from forty to sixty per cent, is 
being marketed to the centres, and if the crop is short overhead he has 
some difficulty in arriving at the figure he reckons he is going to put 
through his hands for the year. 

63435. I put it to you, if such a survey is likely to be of value, would 
the trade itself not be the best agency for making such a survey ?~We 
do so in so far as our trade allows us. We get into touch with the Com- 
missioner of Land llecords and supply him with a note at the end of each 
year, both for his benefit and for our own record. 

63436. You have heard the answers which Mr, Edwards gave to my 
suggestion as regards rice, namely, that some joint committee of the 
several interests concerned might be helpful. What do you say to the 
same principle being applied in regard to cotton and groundnut? — ^I am 
in favour of it. 

63437. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
in. the matter of cotton and groundnut? — Yes. 

63438. Are you satisfied with it?— In Upper Burma, the feeling amongst 
TYiilla is that the Agricultural Department at the present moment have 
hardly the staff to carry out experiments to the extent that we should 
like to see them carried out. Progress is very slow. 

63439. Do you think the department is working on the right lines? — 
Yes, as far as I have seen. 

63440. Sir Thomas Middleton: Mr. Edwards, when a Bangoon rioe- 
nnller talks of quality in rice, what precise meaning does he attada to 
quality? — ^He means uniformity and the milling properties. 

63441. Uniformity covers absence of any admixture of dust, etcetera. 
Now, let us take the milling properties?— Uniformity means the size of the 
grain: the grain must be of the same size. Our trouble is that we get 
grains of different sizes, and it is harder to mill because the proportion of 
broken grain is much higher than it would be if the grains were all of 
one size. 

63442. I see ; I misunderstood your first answer. Now with reprd to the 
milling quality. Does any particular variety of rice, when cleaned and 
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properly dressed, vary much in the proportion of rice to paddy in different 
seasons? — ^No, it is pretty constant. 

63443 In the same season, does one and the same variety differ much 
when grown in different districts? — ^Yes, it varies, according to weight 
principally. 

63444. I see that you give a slight piemiuui for weight? — ^It is worked 
in this way. If we buy 100 baskets of paddy and it weighs fifty pounds, 
i.e.f four pounds over forty-six, we pay foi 110 baskets of forty-six pounds. 

63446. If you multiply 4 by 100 and compare that with a ten-basket 
weight, yon will find that the ten baskets leave a premium? — Yes; in 
calculating in that way it is an advantage to the seller 

63446. You attach impoi*tance to a high weight per basket? — ^Yes; the 
higher the weight the better the vield that you will generally get out of 
the paddy. 

63447. Just as in the case of barley? — ^Yes. 

63448. Adveiting to barley for a moment: We get for example witli 
the same variety grown under different conditions in the^ same season, a 
variation from fifty-four to fifty-six pounds. With oats one might get a 
range from forty-two up to forty-eight pounds. What is the range in 
rice? — ^It will vai'y from foiisy-two to fifty-three in the Ngasein grade. It 
is all classed as Ngasein, but il may vary slightly. In different districts 
it may go under different names. 

63449. When you talk of quality you are not thinking of the cooking 
properties? Tt is yield you are thinking of? — ^Yield and appearance or 
the raw gram. Exported Bunna rice is not sold for its cooking proper- 
ties ; it IS not valued for its cooking properties. Some of the best looking 
rice is not the best eating rice. The best eating rice hardly leaves the 
country because it is too expensive to export. 

63450. Mr. Nelson, where does your cotton go to? — ^Mainly to Japan 
in recent years. But a cei*tain amount goes to Liverpool and j. certain 
amount to the Calcutta mills. 

63451. How does the quality of Burma cotton compare with Berars for 
example — ^It is just below Berars, it is between Bengals and Oomras. 

63452. At what season of the year does it ripen in Upper Burma? — An 
early crop, such as we have had this year, starts to come in about the 
first week of October in small quantities, and is in full swing in November. 

63453. Does cotton-picking range over a long period? — Yes, according 
to the weather conditions. With regard to this year’s crop, I do not think 
that they will finish harvesting till the end of November. 

63454. Are you troubled much with dust and leaf in the late pickings? 
— Leaf, particularly if there have been showers during the harvesting 
season. 

63455. Not with dust? — We do get a certain amount of dust of course, 
but not to any great extent. 

63456. Have you handled Indian cotton at all? — ^No. 

63457. Mr. Calvert : Could either of you gentlemen tell me whether the 
commercial community of Rangoon would like to be allotted a larger diare 
in controlling research work in agriculture, or are you quite content to 
leave it to the Government department? — (Mr. Edwards) At present we 
have no staff conversant with the work. 

63458. But 111 an advisoiy capacity? — ^I think we would like to have 
a representative 

63459. You think that with your knowledge of markets, you would be 
able to give advice of value to the research worker as to the kind of thing 
which would bring more money into the peoples’ pocket? — ^Yes. That is 
done now. The department sends samples to the Chamber of Qommerce 
and asks for their opinion as to the value of the different grains, and that 
they always give. 

63460. Actually, you are not allotted any definite position in the control 
of research work?— No. 

63461. It is merely an unusual case that you mentioned? — Yes. 

63462. Then the commercial community is also very much interested in 
gross outturn and therefore in the seed supply? — Yes. 
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63463. Do you think you could lend useful serrice in the organisation 
of a system of supplying good seed? — (Mr, Nelson) I think in cotton we 
certainly could. Conversations have gone on between ourselves and the 
Agidcultural Department in Lower Burma as regards the selection of 
special hapas for ginning, and after ginning keeping the seeds separate 
and then seeing that the seeds get to the cultivator at a reasonable price. 
I think some workable schemes will be brought about very soon. 

63464. You have heard, of course, of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee — ^Yes. 

63465. The question arises whether anything on somewhat similar lines 
could with advantage be constituted foi rice, thereby enabling the com- 
mercial community to play a definite part in helping forward experimental 
work in cultivation.? — (Mr, Edwards) We distribute seed now where we 
can. Two years ago we bought a lot of seed from the farms and distri- 
buted it to the landholders that we knew; but unfortunately these land- 
holders sold their stock to the mills in their districts and we never got it 
back. 

63466. Do you know whether the whole of the cotton grown in Buima 
comes to the ginneries, or is it dealt with in the homes of the peoiile? — 
(Mr. Nelson) A certain amount is dealt with m the homes of the people. 
My experience is that that quantity is becoming less and less. During 
the last two or three years there has been a lot of hand-'weaving, but the 
yarn is mostly bought. 

63467. Do you think that the seed passing through the ginneries can 
be controlled? — ^Yes. 

63468. Do you think the owners of ginneries in this country would be 
prepaied to assist in the supply of any tested seed? — think certain 
ginneries would, but some might require legislation before they could Be 
brought to book. 

63469. Of course, the whole success would depend on the seed from the 
ginneries being a vei'y large proportion of the total seed used? — Yes. 

63470. Do you think the owners of ginneries in this counti’y would agree 
to such a scheme? — Yes. 

63471. Dr. Hyder : How many varieties of cotton do you grow? — Wayale 
in Upper Burma and wagyi in Lower Burma. Wagyi commands a small 
premium for cleanliness and length, while wagale, as far as I am aware, 
IS slightly stronger staple. 

63472. Do these varieties get mixed up? — Yes; in Lower Burma there 
have been difficulties during the last two or three years, and the Agri- 
cultural Department and ourselves are looking into it. 

63473. Do the Agricultural Department do anything to keep apart these 
two varieties of cotton? — ^At present, no. I understand there is an Act 
to prevent that sort of thing in India The inclusion of Burma was 
considered at the time here, but it was thought not necessary. Of course 
the mixing at present is not very serious, but it, might tend to be so. 

63474. With regard to cotton, is Burma a separate market, or is it 
inter-connected with the Indian markets in general? — It is quite a separate 
market. Burma cotton is sold quite separately; you cannot tender it 
against a contract for any other kind of cotton. 

63476. My question relates chiefly to the price. Does the price for 
Burma cotton follow the prices prevailing in the Bombay market, or do 
you get dissociated? — ^No. It comes under the head of short staple cotton, 
and it ranges closely to the Oomras and Bengals. 

63476. So, the prices follow closely?— Yes. Very closely to Oomras and 
Bengals. 

63477. Do you receive any rebates from shipping companies on your 
shipments to Europe, in the matter of rice or cotton? — (Mr. Nelson) 
There is an ordinary shipping rate which goes into our calculation in 
working out the price, but there is no indirect benefit. 

63478. There may be a certain price in Europe which includes freight j 
a portion of that freight might be intercepted in Bangoon, neither the 
shipping companies nor the cultivatoi*s benefiting thereby? — ^That is not 
the case in Burma. 

80 
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63479. What is this wape system? — ^The cultivator takes seed on credit, 
and in return for it he gives a share of liis crops the next year at a 
rate which is usually fixed by the seller of the seed at a very low figure, 
and one which is going to leave the seller of the seed (that is, the buyer 
of the share of the cultivator’s next year’s crop) m a favourable position. 

63480. So that, the cultivator here sells his crop forward? — ^Yes, either 
to the moneylender for the money he takes to raise his crop or to the 
person who advances him seed. 

63481. You said that the rice which you export to Europe is not eaten 
there; for what purpose is it bought then? — (Mr. Edwards) It is eating 
rice; I said that the best rice in appearance is not the best for eating; 
it may look very well as raw rice, but it is not the best eating rice; the 
best eating rice here has got a poor appearance; it would not be bought 
by the householder at home. 

63482. The Chairman: Does that apply to the Indian market? — ^I am 
not q.uite sure; I do not know. 

63483. Dr, Kyder : You say that the best eating rice that is exported 
to Europe is different from the best eating rice that is grown? — ^I think, 
in Europe, they buy rice according to its Sppearance; it has got to bo 
polished and'^it must look nice. 

63484. It may not have very good properties as food ? — ^I do not say 
that. It may be all light as a food, but other rices here which may not 
finish in the same way, I consider, are better eating rices. It may be a 
matter of opinion. 

63485. Professor Gangulee : I understand that the exporting firms have 
been greatly benefited by agricultural research on paddy in Burma. 
Are you prepared to make any contribution to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to conduct researches on crop improvements ^ — We might; we might 
not, I do not say that we have received great advantage from agricultural 
research; it is the grower who receives the most advantage; he gets a 
higher price for his grain; we are only middlemen. 

63486. Do you get a better quality of rice since the Agricultural 
Department has come into being?— Yes; but we pay a premium for the 
quality. 

63487. Have you ever paid premia as high as thirty rupees for the best 
variety? — ^No. 

63488. What is the highest premium you have paid? — ^Twenty rupees. 

63489. Do these qualities for which you pay a premium lose their 
identity in the process of milling and exporting? — ^If we pay a premium 
we mill them separately and export them. 

63490. And get better prices from your buyers? — We expect to. 

63491. So, as a result of the improvement in the grain, you get more 
profit than you otherwise would? — ^It is not constant* it depends upon the 
market for the finished grain. We pay more for the paddy and we get 
more for the rice. 

63492. Which are the principal Western markets for Burma rice? — 
Hamburg. 

63493. Any other continental countries P — Germany and Holland. 

63494. Which are the chief countries which compete with Burma in the 
export of rice.P — Siam, Saigon and Java. 

63495. Are they not extending their cultivation and improvinjg^ their 
varieties of rice? Do you find any difficulty in retaining the position of 
the Burma rice in the market? — Judging from my experience so far, the 
stock is always sold; the rice is always got rid of from Burma. 

63496. That has been the situation up till now. But will it be the 
same in the future? For instance, in Turkey they have increased the 
area under rice by about threefold within the last few years; that is also 
the tendency in the other exporting countries you mentioned just now? — 
Yes. 

63497. Do you envisage any diflSlculty in maintaining your present posi- 
tion in the market? — ^If every country increases its output of rice, and 
every country gets a full yield every year, there will come a time when 
there will be over-production. 

Mr, E, L. Edwards and Mr. J. J. Nelsoni 
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6349S. "You pay, I understand, Rs. 5-4-0 a ton as export cess. Wliat 
are your views on this cess? Is it affecting the producer in any way? — 
do not think so. 

63499. Is it in any way aflFecting your competition with Siamese or 
Saigon nee? — ^No. 

63500. Do you export a large quantity of bran? — ^Yes. 

63501. Which countries buy it? — ^England and G-ermany. 


63502. Mr. Kamat: Supposing a small export cess were levied on the 
export of bran, would the result be that bran would be cheaper for the 
Burmese consumer? — A& far as my knowledge goes, I do not think it would 
affect him, because there is an enormous quantity of bran produced, and 
very often, in the latter part of the year, what is called cargo riqp dust, 
which we cannot export, is higher in price than bran, which is really a 
better product. 

63503. We are told that, in certain Indian States, legislation has been 
resorted to which lays down that the cultivator should use^ onlv tested 
seed. Do you think a similar beginning could be made in the same 
direction in a samll tract of this Province, that only .tested seed should 
be used by the cultivators? — do not think it is necessary. I think it is 
up to the cultivator to select his seed, if he wants more for his grain. 

63504. Either owing to ignorance or because tested seed is not available 
throughout the district, in actual practice he does not necessarily use good 
tested seed.? — He would have to buy it then; would he not? 

63505. Yes?— I do not quite know whether he would have the money to 
do so. I think they keep seed from the previous year. As long as they 
do not lose, I think they would use tested seed. 

63506. Supposing legislation were resorted to, what would be the cons^ 
quence? Are there any people who would stock only tested seed and sell 
It to the cultivators? I mean, could you enforce a law like this?— 1 do 
not know enough about seed distribution to give an opinion on that, 
63507. You say that cash advances, or earnest-money, is given when 
you make contracts with the cultivators ?— -Yes. 

63508. Instead of this earnest-money being given “ 
feasible to make these advances m flie shape of tested seed? I do not 
f.hinlc it would, , , o T 1 •+ 

63509. Even that would not be a Practicable propMitionP— I m i 

woiSd be very cumbersome. It would be ve^ ^ 

throu^. 

bSeS up^to'sorOTO 

brokers: the probable average would be 10,000 baskets. 

63511. When your hrokei-s “f to seed 

advances as earnest-money, . ^nv rate in the* case of firms like 

'.t «o*. of 

'We have no agencies in the districts. 

63512. Even big 2°l^®smead^it^from our mills^in^^ Rangoon, 

spread of tested ® j distribute it to the cultivators or trades 

~ aS'SfprSA (or di^ribotfoB i. i. 

<»« •• Tf. Doprtoo.t df..rfl„« ...d 

selected paddy seed to t3xe paddy that they 

63514. Then these cultivators grow the seed ana m p 

it in their own godowns or send it to the 

“'*6il6%o, paWy^ll 8^ 

What the traders do is, tney ouy aux* 

lighter grain. jg that the good grain 

63617. There I agree with you. y | maif— Yes. 

always gets mixed up on its way fiom tne nei« 
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63518. Would you encourage the cultivators, either individually ot 
through co-operative societies, to sell the grain to the mills direct? — We do 
encourage that at present. 

63519. You give to the cultivators, or the societies, all the facilities and 
all the advantages which you would give to your own buyers? — We give 
more, because we provide transport. If we can get into touch with 
societies or growers of selected seed, we are miite ready to supply transport 

63620. You know that the price of paddy increases from the time of 
the harvest up to the middle of the rains? — ^Yes. 

63521. If these cultivators or societies want to keep the paddy till the 
price has risen to a certain extent, would you be able to help them to 
do so? — ^Most of the cultivators are not able to do it. 

63522. They want to keep it, but at the same time they want something 
with which to meet current expenses? — ^They want to store the grain, but 
at the same time they want advances from somebody to meet their 
expenses P — ^Yes, ifc is so difficult to know what the price of rice is going 
to be. We are not anxious to give advances for storing paddy. We could 
not store the grain for them. We buy a certain amount ourselves out- 
right, and the money is sunk in that. We store that gram perhaps for 
one, or two, or three months, but we are not in favour of giving advances 
to the cultivators to store the grain 

63523. To what use is the bulk of the rice exported to England and 
Germany put? — I think principally for stardi. 

63524. For consumption or for industrial purposes? — ^For industrial 
purposes. 

63625. The bulk of the rice that you export is Ngatsaing? — Yes. 

6v'526. Do you export any Emata for consumption in Europe? — Central 
Europe is the best market for Emata and Koukyi. 

63527. Do you export any appreciable quantity of this kind of paddy? 
— ^Most of the Moulmein crop is fcoukyi, and to a very big extent the crop 
around Rangoon. We do not export it to any big extent. 

63528. The export to the Straits Settlements, Java, Japan and China 
is mostly for human consumption? — Yes, and Japan, Sumatra and the Straits 
take a lot of Meedoung grain. 

63529 You have noticed that the railway charges are considerably more 
for the transport of rice than for the transport of paddy? — Yes. 

63530, Do you consider this fair? — I ^ink it works out cheaper on 
actual weight of paddy and rice, because in paddy yon are paying freight 
on husk, which has very little commercial value. 

63531. Mr, JUeynolds : In your note on crop statistics, you say “ The 
crop reports at present published by the Land Records Department are 
of very litttle commercial value as far as cotton and groundnuts are con- 
cerned. ” Could you t^l us what kind of forecasts you want? Is it their 
inaccuracy or their form that you take exception to? — should like to 
have some more information about the general condition in the first fore- 
cast, which is published very late. 

63532. You want information about the early crop? — Yes. 

63533. It is earlier information as to the condition of the crop that 
you want? You are not complaining^ about the value of the forecast when 
it does come out? — ^As far as cotton is concerned, it can be checked by the 
figures of export, and I think the figure you work out is a fairly accurate 
one. 

63534. I think you rather complained about the groundnut forecast? — 
I was referring to the groundnut crop as a whole. 

63535. What point exactly do you dislike about the groundnut fore- 
cast? — ^The yield shown against lairt year was exactly the same, more or 
less, as that shown in the previous year. That is about 165,000 tons. 
Actually it turned out to be twenty-five per cent short. 

63536. Are you speaking of any particular district? — ^I am speaking of 
the Province as a whole. 

63537. How much of that is traceable? — ^I am taking it that the culti- 
vator’s '^wn consumption isj to a fairly large extent, stationary. I am 

Mr. E, L. Edwards and Mr. J. J. Nelson"] 
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referring to the cultivator’s own requirements. He takes his bit of the 
crop and the balance comes to the market, and on Goyernmeut heures it 
IS only halt the crop that we can trace. 

63538. Is not the home consumption of all these crops a very fluid 
quantity, depending veiy largely on the price P— I suppose it is, to some 
extent. 

63539. It certainly is so with the rice forecast? — ^Yes. 

63540. In the case of groundnut, you think that the outturn is not 
satisfactorily estimated? — That is our complaint, on the whole, as regards 
groundnut. For instance, last year contrary to expectations we found 
that tlie crop was short. We have got our own means of finding out the 
api^roximate position from the jungle brokers, but we have no means of 
checking it from the Government figures. Your estimate last year w*as 
just about the same as in the previous year; but these rumours that the 
crop was short* eventually turned out to be correct. 

63541. I see that last year, in the final forecast report from the provin- 
cial exporting districts, a shortage of twenty to forty per cent was duly 
lecorded in the forecast? — ^I have not looked up the details of this parti- 
cular forecast. As far as I know, the Government total figure for last 
year was not vei*y far off from that for the previous year and it is this 
final Government total that trade meantime has to work on. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 


Mr. DANIEL FO DAN, Bar.^at-Law, Tharrawaddy. 

Beplies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — ^AgbioultubaIi Education. — (i) No. 

(ii) There is need for at least one agricultural school similar to the 
one at Pyinmana. One attached to one Hmawbi Farm will be very suitable 
for boys of the agricultural class with elementary education. There is no 
agricultural school in Lower Burma, 

(lii) It would be a very good thing if it could be done. 

(u) The opportunity to study as well as good prospects. 

(vi) No. 

(viii) They are of great value and deserve to be supported. I have 
heard of very few school farms. 

(») There are no successful big farmers in Burma whose example the 
people can follow. Boys should begin the subjects which will be useful in 
agriculture early. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The introduction of 
new seeds as well as the distribution of improved seeds by the Government 
farms. 

(h) So far there have been no methodical or well-advertised field 
demonstrations in Tharrawaddy district by lantern slide lectures showing 
up clearly the advantages to be gained by the adoption of new methods 
supported by expert advice; by dissemination of information throughout 
the Province throng the medium of the vernacular papers, particularly 
the results obtained in Government farms by up-to-date methods. 

(c) Expert advice given on a practical farm will be welcome. 

Question 6.— Agricultural lNDBBTEDNESs.—(a) (i) (ii) S (iii) The main 
causes of borrowing and reasons preventing repayment are— 

Cultivators get their income only once a year, while they have 
to incur expenditure throughout the year; the ease with which they obtain 
money from chettyars, moneylenders, landowners and speculators im- 
providence; spending all the money in a good year in ahm, shtfy-byw and 
funeral ceremonies especially in phongythyans ; unfavourable rainiall ana 
not getting the expected outturn, serious loss of cattle due to rinderpest 
and other diseases. 



ITield labourers suffer by being obliged to part with their paddy 
before haiwest at a low rate (sahahe). 

Question 11. — Crops , — (a) (j) (it) S (m) There are already many new 
and improved varieties which the Government fann at Hmawbi is distri- 
buting. 

Coftee grows well in Burma and it may be grown more generally 
in the Province. 

Question 14. — ^Imi^lbments. — ( a) The paddy-reaping machine was 
introduced into Burma more than foity years ago. It was heavy and 
found to be unsuitable for the small held plots in Burma. The thresh- 
ing machine works perfectly, but this too is very heavy and can be moved 
tiom place to place with too great difficulty to be of more general use. 

(h) By practical demonstration on the fields after due notice and by 
publication m the vernacular papers* by offering facilities to become 
acQLuainted with the use of the improved implements. 

Question 15. — ^Vetbrinabv. — {d) The Veterinary Assistants are unable 
to cope with the work or do anything useful whenever there is an outbreak 
of cattle disease in several places. The villagers themselves can hardly 
do anything on account of the difficulty of arranging for a suitable place 
outside the village for segregation. Legislation dealing with notification, 
segregation, etc., is very necessary. If provision can be made for a 
sheltered place for infected animals, legislation can be no hardship to any 
one. Owners of cattle, and villagers will be willing to co-operate. 

(jf) Inoculation is often done too late. It often proved unsuccessful 
111 cases where contacts were concerned. 

(gf) Yes. 

Question 17. — ^Agricultueai. Industries. — {q) The cultivator works on 
his holding from the 15th May to 16th January. In the slack season from 
January to May he carts paddy on hire, collects firewood, bamboo, thatch 
and manures his land. He has very little work of his own for about eighty 
days. 

Field labourers have no regular work for about three months in the 
rains and four months in the hot weather. 

(c) Bee-keeping is almost unknown in Burma. Poultry-rearing 
cannot be taken up by respectable Burman Buddhists. 

Bope-making and basket-making can only be taken up by most 
people if they get paid” for their daily work. 

Sericulture can be carried on only in certain localities. 

(/) Yes. It is very important. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (b) (ii) Education is not compulsory. 
It should be compulsory. 

(iii) Parents think more of their convenience than the education 
of their children. Children in the third and fourth standards are of an 
age when parents can make very good use of them and are frequently 
employed in their houses and in the fields. 


Oral Svidence, 

63642. The Chairman: Mr. Daniel Po Dan, you are a Barrister-at-Law 
in Tharrawaddy? — ^Yes. 

63643. Do you take a practical interest in agriculture? — ^Yes. 

63544. Are you an agriculturist? — Yes. 

63545. Do you own land? — ^I do. 

63546. Do you cultivate it yourself or do you let it out to cultivators? — 
I let it out to cultivators. 

6354T. On what basis? — On produce rent. 

63548. What share do you take? — ^Thirteen to fifteen baskets per acre* 

Mr. Daniel Po Dan] 
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63549. You say poultry-rearing cannot be taken up by respectable 
Burman Bud(^ists. What, exactly, is the objection? You seem to think 
that bee-keeping and sericultui*e are not so objectionable as poultry- 
rearing? — ^My point is that Burman Buddhists cannot do anything which 
encourages the taking of life, so it is difficult for the educated classes to 
keep poultry; but it is done all over Burma by the working people. 

63550. You do not think that bee-keeping and sericulture are occupa- 
tions involving the taking of life? — ^No, not as regards bee-keeping. Seri- 
culture is generally practised by poor people in Burma in places away from 
towns. 

63551. I think there is an unfortunately large proportion of crime in 
your district? — ^Yes. 

63552. How do you account for it? — ^It is difficult to say. 

63553. You do not feel inclined to give your views on this point? — It is 
difficult to make any definite answer. 

63554. Mr, Kamat: W'ith regard to the question of borrowing and the 
reasons preventing repayment, you say that field labourers suffer by being 
obliged to pait with their paddy before harvest at a low rate. WiU you 
explain that a little further? — ^The field labourers get about fifty baskets 
of paddy for working during the rams They can get that paddy only in 
the harvest season. They are obliged to part with that paddy by a sort of 
advance sale, during the rains, at a somewhat low rate. 

63555. W'hat is your actual suggestion in this connection? — If these 
people could get money advances instead of selling their paddy it might 
help them; I mean money loans on interest. 

63556. In some cases they do take money advances? — ^Yery seldom. If 
they can take it as loans paying interest, it would be better. 

63557. How does that make any difference? — ^Because the interest on 
the money will be low. By disposing of the paddy they have to sacrifice 
almost half the price they could have got in the harvest season. 

63558. As long as they have to pay down at a certain time what 
difference does it make? If they have to pay in cash, all the same, they 
have to sell their produce? — Generally tliey are hired by the payment of 
certain baskets in the rains, not by money. 

63559. I foTow that. Your complaint is that they have to part with 
their paddy at harvest time? — They have to sell it in the rains before the 
harvest. 

63560. What alternative would vou suggest? — ^Tf they can borrow money 
instead of having to part with their paddy, they will not lose so much, 
even if they have to pay interest. 

63561. U Ba Cho : You say, in answer to Question 2 (cc), that there are 
no successful big farmers in Burma whose example the people can follow. 

I suppose you are confining your statement to your own district? — I do not 
know if there are any big farmers in any other districts. 

63562 Are you aware that in the districts of Hanthawaddy, Toungoo 
and Pegu, many young men after completing their education return home 
and take np cultivation as a profession? — I have heard of one. 

63563. There may be more yonng men but you may not have heard of 
them? — ^There may be; I do not know. 

63564. You know that when the cultivators are in difficulty they can get 
loans under the Agricultural Loans Act? — Yes. 

63565. From your experience, do you think that these people find diffi- 
culty in getting loans from the Government? — Great difficulty and incon- 
venience is experienced ; in fact very few are able to get any money from 
the Government. 

36566. In answer to Question 23, you say the children leave school at a 
very early ^ge. Have you any idea how to improve the position in this 
respect? — ^I-have suggested compulsory education, 

63567. You mean compulsory ‘primary vernacular education? — Yes. Some 
say that it would be a hardship to make it compulsoi'yj hut I have come 
across many others who say that it would be a great boon to the children 
and to the parents were compulsory edupjition, , introduced, The children 
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would then be a help to their parents. There are several poongyi hyaungs 
where they may go to be educated, but many parents do not send their 
children at all, and this is in fact one of the causes which have contributed 
to crime. 

63568. Do you know anything of the co-operative movement in your 
district? — know something of it. 

63569. Are you taking any interest m the movement? — ^No. 

63570. Dr.‘ Hyder: You are a lawyer practising at Tharrawaddy? — Yes. 

63571. Do you take up civil or criminal work? — ^Mostly criminal work. 

63572. When is your practice at its height? — ^In the dry season. 

63673. Is that the slack season for the cultivators in Tharrawaddy? — 
Yes. 

63574. And is that the period when you get most of the criminal cases? 
I want to know definitely from you whether there is any connection in your 
mind between the slack season and the increase in the number of murders 
and other crimes? — ^No. 

63575. The GKairman: Have you taken an interest in the work of the 
Agricultural Dep artment ? — Yes . 

63576. Are you interested in the growing of rice? — Very much interest- 
ed. 

63577. Have you been round the experimental farm? — Several times. 

63578. What do you think of it? — I think it is doing a great deal, 

63579. Would you like to see the demonstration side of the department 
generally strengthened in the mofussil? — Yea. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. D. STVABT, A.M.I C.E., M.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department (Irrigation), Burma 

XTote of Evidence. 

luBiGATiOfr, Navigation Canals, EMBANsnxNTa and Dbaenagb. 

I. — Irrigation. 

Irrigation has been practised in the dry zone of Upper Burma from time 
immemorial. 

2. Owing to the physical conformation of the Province there is no scope 
for the construction of irrigation canals on the scale of the great canals of 
the Punjab, but tlie fact that the area irrigated in Upper Burma has been 
trebled since 1901 shows that good use has been made of such resources as 
are available. 

3. The indigenous irrigation works in charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1901, at the time of the Indian Irrigation Commission, were 
nnmerous. it is not necessary to set forth all petty works in detail, 
and the following list gives a sufficient idea of their number and extent : — 


(1) Shwctacliaiin|;{ Canal . . , . , . , , , , Mandalay district. 

(2) Minor irrigation works . , . . Do. 

(3) Mu Canal .. •« .. .. ,, .. Shwebo distriot. 

(4) Minor irrigation works Do. 

(5) Do. . . • • Sagaing distriot. 

(6) Nwadet Canal ,. .. ,, ,, ,, ,, Kyankse distriot. 

(7) Ngapyanng Canal Do, 

(8) TfibKiwd Canal Do. 

(9) Minye and TamCk Canals . . . . Do. 

(10) Zidaw Canal Do. 

(11) Kiri da Canal Do, 

(12) Nathlwe Canal .. .. ,, ,, Do. 

(13) Kyimfe Canal ,, ,, ,, ,, Do. 

(U)_Htdngyi Canal •• .. Do. 



tn district 


ri5) Eiinna tank 
{16) Pyogan tank .. 
fl7) Meiktila lake 

(18) ISTyaungyan-Minhla tank 

(19) Minor irrigation works 

(20) Kyanks^ tank . . 

(21) Minor irrigation works 

(22) Man Canal 

(23) Salin Canal 

(24) Minor irrigation works 
(26) Taungtha tank 

(26) Segyi tank 

(27) Minor irrigation works 


Myingya 

Meiktila district. 
Do. 

Do. 

Yamcthin district. 
Do. 

Minbu district. 
Do. 

Do. 

Miigwe district. 
Do. 

Do. 


4. Two major canals, the Mandalay Canal and the Shwebo Canal, were 
under construction at that time. 

5. In 1904 the minor irrigation works in the Sagaing district were 
handed over to the cultivators for maintenance. 

6. From 1st April 1926, the irrigation works in Burma, were reclassified, 
and for purposes of comparison of irrigated areas it will be convenient 
to set them forth as if this classification had existed from the first vear, 
1891, for which records exist. 

The areas are therefore given under the heads — 

(а) Productive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 

(б) Unproductive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept, and 

Works for which Capital Accounts are not kept. 

(a) Includes the Shwebo and M6n Canals (formerly known as Major 
Works) which were constructed between 1901 and 1911, and the more 
important of the indigenous works, viz., the Canals in the Kyaukse district, 
the Shwetachaung Canal, Man Canal and Meiktila lake. 

(h) Includes the Mandalay and Ye-u Canals (formerly known as Major 
Canals), and the Slain Canal, Nyaungyan-Minhla tank and Kyauks^ tank 
under Unproductive Works for which Capital Accounts are kept, and all the 
numerous petty works for which no Capital Accounts are kept. 

7. The average annual irrigation for five-year periods from 1891 to 
1924, under these two heads, is given below : — 


Period. 

Capital 

Productive, 

Capital Un- 
productive 
and IS'on- 
oapital. 

Total. 

1891-1895 . . 

ACHES. 

166,162 

ACHES. 

72,179 

ACRES. 

1 238,831 

1896-1900 

191,314 

180,740 

150,493 

341,807 

1901-1905 . 

116,719 

296,459 

1906-1910 .. . . .... 

306,099 

140,227 

446,326 

1911-1916 ... . . 

404,466 

163,736 

668,192 

1916-1920 .. 

422,342 

209,680 

631,923 

1921-1925 ... 

464,601 

273,382 

i 

737,883 


8. The large increases under Capital Productive in the periods 1906 — 
1910 and 1911 to 1915 are chiefly due to the Shwebo Canal being opened for 
irrigation in 1906 and Mdn Canals in 1911, Under the Capital Unpro- 
ductive head, the Mandalay Canal started irrigation in 1902 and the Ye-u 
Canal in 1918. 

9. The drop in the average annual irrigation in the quinquennium 
1901 — 06 requires some explanation. 

The Mandalay and Shwebo Canals were under ^ construction about that 
time. These canals absorbed several old irrigation works, such as the 
Aungbinle lake in the Mandalay district and Hladaw and Kadu tanks in 
the Shwebo district. The Shwebo Canal also absorbed a large pai't of the 
area that was formerly irrigated by the Mu Canal. These changes 'vv'ere 
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justified by the fact that the new canals gave an assured supply to such 
areas, in place of the very precarious supply afforded by the old works. 

A definite decrease of the area irrigable by the indigenous works was 
thus caused. 

The old works are far more dependent on the rainfall than are the 
modern canals, and large fluctuations occur in the areas that they irrigate, 
according to the nature of the season. To give an example, in 1901 the 
area irrigated by Minor Works in the Meiktila district was 47,000 acres 
less than in 1900, and the Mu Canal and Minor Works in the Shwebo dis- 
trict dropped 78,000 acres at the same time, of which 54,000 acres 
represented a decrease on the Mu Canal alone. In 1922 the Mu Canal 
irrigated 2,813 acres, the following year the area was 23,828 acres. 

10. The work done in Burma since the appointment of the Irrigation 
Commission consists in the construction and opening of the four new major 
canals already referred to, and the remodelling, improvement and extension 
of old Burmese works. 

11. The irrigation done by the four major canals in the last five years 
IS as follows: — 


— 

1921. 

1922. 

, 1923. 

1924. 

1926. 


▲CBES. 

1 

AOBES. 

AOBES. 

ACBES. 

ACBES. 

Shwebo Canal 

M6n Canals .. 

Mandalay Canal 

TTe-u Canal 

1*70,217 

47,679 

68,214 

72,987 

166,916 

59,861 

69,901 

76,489 

163,073 

69,237 

72,892 

86,145 

167,277 

69,875 

72,113 

80,001 

172,470 

66,699 

74,400 

92,903 


368,997 

373,167 

390,847 

888,766 

406,472 


12. Comparing the area irrigated by Productive Capital Works and by 
the other works separately, the increase in the former between 1901 and 
1925 is 325,168 acres, or 206 per cent and in the latter 196,389 acres, or 
214 per cent. 

The figures are 


— 

Capital 

Productive. 

Capital 
tTnproduo- 
tive and 
Kon-oapital 

Total. 

1901 

19*6 

Increase . . 

ACEES. 

168,162 

483,330 

ACRES* 

91,968 

288,367 

ACRES. 

260,130 

771,687 

325,168 

196,389 

621,667 


13. In 1901 the mileage of Government channels open for irrigation was 
593 and in 1925 it was 1,717, representing an average increase of 45 miles 
per annum for twenty-five years. 

14. The main crop grown on irrigated land is rice. This crop represents 
90 per cent of the whole area. On the four major canals 99 per cent of 
the area is under rice. The canals in the Kyaukse district are responsible 
for about half the total irrigated area which bears other crops than rice. 
Sugarcane, sesamum, plantain and betel gardens account for the greater 
part of the non-rice irrigation in that district. 

^ A large amount of double cropping is carried out in the Kyaukse dis- 
trict, sesamum being sown before Koukyi rice over a very large area* 

Mr, J. D. Shtart] 
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16. The financial results of tlie irrigation works of the Province are 
shown in the following table : — 

The Pinaneial Results of Productive, Unproductive and 
Non-Capital Woiks. 


Partieulais. 

Productive 
Works in 
operation. 

Unproductive 
Works for 
which Capital 
and Revenue 
Accounts are 
kept. 

Non-Capital 
Works for 
which only 
Revenue 
Accounts are 
kept. 

I. — Capital (Uireot and Indirect) outlay 
to end of 1926-26. 

1,86,2M79 

us. 

1,47,96,785 

BS. 

II. — Inoome realised during 1926-26 — 
Direct, viz , water rate and mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Indirect, viz., share of Land Rev- 
. enue due to Irrigation works. 

(a) 73, m 

33,05,999 

ii) 1,16,569 

8,33,319 

22,123 

1,40,773 

Total, Direct and Indirect . , 

33,79,188 

9,48,918 

1,63,896 

III. — Charges (Direct and Indirect) for 
the year 1925-26 — 

Maintenance including estab- 
lishment. 

Interest on Capital outlay , . 

9,il,6S6 

6,39,383 

5,83,149 

6,31,901 

1 

1,16,686 

Total ., 

15,70,919 

11,04,060 

1,16,686 

lY. — Profit or loss during 1925-26 — ’ 

(ar) Including interest on (Capital 
outlay) amount. 

Percentage on Capital outlay 
(d) Excluding interest on (Capital 
outlay — 

On total inoome, Direct and 
Indirect. 

Percentage on Capii.il 
outlay. 

8,08,369 

4-3t 

U, 37, 663 

7-73 

— 1,56,132 

1«05 

3,66,769 

I 2*48 

! 

1 

• 

17,210 


(a) Includes Bs. collected as water-rates, 
(d) includes Rs 88,917 collected as water-rates. 


16. The four niai#r canals were constructed from funds supplied by 'the 
Government of India. 

In 1921-22 the Government of Burma purchased these cana’s for 
Rs. 2,20,98,665, and the revenue derived from them is now entirely provin- 
cial. The old system of charging a separate rate for the use of the water 
has been discarded and a consolidated rate is now levied on all irriga^ 
areas, the Irrigation Department being given a credit in some cases of a 
percentage of the consolidated rate, in other cases of the wh<^e rate 1^ 
a fixed rate credited to Land Revenue. This system was introduced in 
order to simplify the collection of the revenue and it has worked well. 

17. A further important change in the revenue administration has 
recently been made. The Canal Revenue staff, whose duties consist of seeing 
to the distribution of water and checking the area irrigated, has been 
amalgamated with the Land Revenue staff on the Shwebo Canal, and this 
arrangement is now being introduced into other districts. 

A special Superintendent of Land Records for irrigated areas, worte in 
close consultation with the Executive Engineer, and it has been found 
possible to make appreciable I'eductions in the two ^parate staffs originally 
employed. The system has worked successfully on the Shwebo Canal. 
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is. The increase in the areas irrigated by the indigenous canals is very 
largely due to the application of more scientific methods of distributing 
the water. There is generally a shortage of water at the beginning and 
the end of the irrigation season, and by the rigid application of a system 
of tatilSj a much larger area is matured than was formerly the case. 
The old wooden pipe outlets have been replaced very extensively by 
Kennedy's Gauge outlets, and their number greatly reduced. 

Mr. Harvey records, in his “History of Burma,” that the canals in the 
I^yaukse district used to irrigate rather more than 100,000 acres at the 
end of native rule. In 1901 the area irrigated was 101,883. The areas for 
recent years are as follows : — 

AOBES. 

1922 163,684 

1923 168,371 

1924 163,992 

1925 163,^968 

The figure for 1924 was affected by the fact that a weir on the Zawgyi 
was under reconstruction, and the work of remodelling the Pyaungbya 
Canal, which had been begun, caused a certain amount of difficulty m 
supplying water. 

19. The revenue has always been assessed and collected by the civil 
officers. About 1906 a special canal revenue staff of inspectors and surveyors 
was sanctioned and introduced. The duties of this staff were to record all 
areas irrigated by each watercourse, and to assist in the distribution of 
water. The information so obtained had not previously been available, 
and was of the greatest use in analysing the efficiency of the various chan- 
nels and showing where improvement was required. A useful check was 
also obtained on the areas recorded by the Land Becords Surveyors. As 
stated in paragraph 17, the irrigation and land records revenue staffs are 
now being amalgamated. 

20. Projects sanctioned or under construction, — (a) A scheme for the 
construction of a flood-modulating reservoir on the Panlaung river has been 
sanctioned by the Government of Burma for Bs, 43,04,707. The object of 
this work is to render safe the Panlaung Canal system in the Kyauksb 
district which has been a cause of anxiety for many years, owing to the 
deterioration of the river and the danger of an avulsion. It will also store 
water in the drv weather for the irrigation of the hot weather crops, and 
will flafeguard the railway and roads in the Panlaung area from breaches 
caused by the severe floods to which this river is subject. 

The design of the work is at present under reference with the Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India. 

(b) An estimate amounting to Bs. 26,80,662 has been sanctioned for 
remodeling the Salin canals, and another estimate for Bs. 9,60,000, for 
constructing a new distributary from the North Mon Canal to take over 
part of the area at present irrigated by the largest of the Salin canals, 
the Myaungmadaw. 

These two works are inter-connected. 

The Salin canals are inundation canals of very ancient origin. The 
system consists of five canals which take off from the right bank of the 
Salin chaung, and one from the left bank and irrigates an area of about 
30,000 acres in a favourable season. The canals are run at a loss owing to 
the great expense of keepmg the heads open and supplied with water. 
The supply in the Sahn chaung depends almost entirely on rainfall, and 
is thus very precarious. 

The works to be undeitaken will bring 23,000 acres of the Salin Canal 
area under irrigation from the Mon river, which has a very reliable supply 
of water. A new high-level canal will be constructed from the Salin river 
with a weir across the river. This canal will be used to feed the balance 
ot the^ Salin area and will also bring a new area of 26,000 acres under 
irrigation. 

(c) The Shwebo Canal is to be remodelled at a cost of Bs. 10,93,798. 

The canal has scoured considerably since it was built and it has 
become n^^sary to regrade it. As a result of this work, it is estimated 
toat an additional area of 29,726 acres will become irrigable by canal. 

Mr, J, D, Stuart] 



(d) The Pyaungbya and Paleik Canals in the Kyaukse district are 
being remodelled at a cost of JEls. 7,21,000 and Es. 3,46,306, respectively. 

These are old Burmese canals, and the result of the work will be a 
more economical use of the water and an extension of iirigated area by 
10,700 and 5,600 acres respectively. 

(e) The old Man Canal in the Minbu district has recently been 
remodelled, and a new distributary made. The object of this work was to 
take away under the canal flood water which used to flow freely into it, 
to the detriment of the irrigated crops, and to irrigate a new area of 
7,000 acres. This work is practically complete, the estimated cost is 
Rs. 2,81,708. 

(/) A storage reservoir for irrigation will shoitly be commenced on the 
Wundwin chaung in the Meiktila district. This will gi^atly improve the 
Wundwin Canal system, which at present depends on freshets at long inter- 
vals, and is one ot the least reliable of the old works. The cost is estimated 
at Es. 3 lakhs, and the area aflected is about 4,000 acres. 

(g) The Taunggan tank in the Mandalay district is being remodelled 
at a cost of Rs. 62,145. The distribution system and the means of feeding 
the tank with water were both veiy faulty. The area attected is about 
3,500 acres. 

21. Projecis under investigation — (a) The Ava Canah — ^Tlie xiroposai 
consists of a large reservoir on the Samon, and a canal to irrigate 100,000 
acres of land on which cultivation is very uncertain. As the supply in 
the Samon is most unreliable, it will be necessai-y to supply the taujc with 
water by means of a feeder mannel from the Panlaung. 

The scheme is at present under the consideration of civil ofiicers. It 
would cost about a orore and a half of rupees and the I'eturu on the capital 
expenditure would be so small that it is not likely to eventuate, unless 
Government can take a large proportion of the rise in the value of the 
land that would result from the construction of the canal. 

(fi) Surveys are in progress for the preparation of a project for improv- 
ing the Mu Canal in the Shwebo district. 

This is one of the oldest of the old Burmese works, but it has never 
functioned properly owing to the great engineering dimculties involved. 
It IS now merely a catch-water dram which receives the flood water from a 
small catchment and distributes it through various sluices. The canal has 
silted up to a considerable extent, and although the Irrigation branch 
has built some large escapes in it, it breaches fairly frequently. 

As I have shown in paragiaph 9, the irrigated area fluctuates violently, 
depending as it does on the amount and distribution of the rainfall. 

(c) Prelimmary estimates have been prepared of the cost of construct- 
ing the Kalabyagyi Canal in the Yamethin district. The project is estima- 
ted to ccpt Es. 8,34,500 for an iriigable area of 10,500 acres and will be 
unproductive. 

A reference has been made to the civil authorities as to whether the 
work is really necessai-y. 

(d) An extensive contour survey of the area between the Thitson and 
Samon rivers, in the Yamethin distiuct, has been carried out with the 
object of preparing a project to co-ordinate the various sniall irrigation 
works in that area, in order that the best use may be made of such supplies 
of water as are available. 

(e) A survey is in hand with the object of preparing projects to 
irrigate about 40,000 acres in the Magwe district. 

(/) An estimate is under preparation for the construction of the 
Yenatiia Canal in the Mandalay district. This canal will take off from the 
Ohaungmagyi river above the Mandalay Canal weir. It will irrigate about 
19,000 acres. 

(p) In the Meiktila district the following tank projects are being 
worked up — 

(i) The Taungnyo tank on the Theinbon chuutig, 

(ii> The Tagundaing tank on the Tagundaing chaung. 

It is not expected that these works would be productive, but pro- 
tective works are justifiable in this locality. 
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(iii) A modulatiug reservoir on the Mondaing cJumng^ the main feeder 
of the Meiktila lake. 

This would reduce flood levels and retard silting in the lake. 

II, — Navigation. 

22. There are two navigation canals on which tolls are collected by 
Government, the Pegu~Sittang Canal completed in 1877-78 and the Twante 
Canal completed in 1916-17. 

The former canal connects the Sittang with the Pegu river, and enables 
timber from the Sittang valley to be floated to Rangoon vid the Pegu 
river. It also carries a considerable traffic of rice, both husked and un- 
huskedj vegetables, bamboos and firewood. 

The Twante Canal carries a heavy traffic in rice from the delta districts 
to the Rangoon nulls. 

23. The Shwetachaung Canal in the Mandalay district combines the 
functions of an irrigation and a navigation canal. The right of collecting 
tolls IS at present auctioned annually, but the recent construction of a 
meter-gauge line parallel to the canal, and the eventual construction of a 
metalled rpad along the canal bank are likely to put a stop to water 
carriage for goods. 

24. The Pegu-Sittang Canal in 1924-25 brou^t in a gross revenue of 
Rs. 2,22,972, the working expenses being Rs. 4,46,680. This canal has 
never paid for its upkeep, but it is a very useful waterway. 

25. The Twante Canal brought in Rs. 4,61,110 in the same year, the 
working expenses being Rs. 1,17,273 and the net revenue Rs. 3,43,837, repre- 
senting a percentage of 6.69 on the capital outlay. 

Like the four major irrigation canals, this canal was made from funds 
supplied by thb Government of India. It was purchased by the Local 
Government in 1921-22 for Rs. 45,64,692. 

26. The Shwetachaung brings in 3,000 to 4,000 rupees annually, by 
auction of the right to collect tolls. 

27. The following new waterways have recently been made in the Irra- 
waddy delta to facilitate communications ; — 

Tear. Cost. 

ns. 

1922 Out joining the Pyamalaw 3,.09,946 On through route Rangoon to 

and Wakema rivers Bassein, over one mile in length. 

1924 Gat 30 ixdng the Sagamya and 4,36,212 On throWh stmte Rangoon to 

Pyaxnalaw rivers. Baissein, xoiles* long. 

1924 Gut 3 oiimig the Tbetke 20,122 On through route Rangoon to 

ehaung with the Bassein Bassein. 

river. ^ 

1925 Out joiniug the Eiimi4 and 6,43,772 Short cut from Eimne t* Rangoon, 

Tinthet chaungs, length 2J miles. 

1926 Cut 30 ining the Kyadkpi 11,85,000 On through route from Rangoon 

river to the Irrawaddy near to Moulmeingyun, 

Kywegyan. 

28. Improvements recently made to existing waterways are as follows: — 

Tear. Cost. 

RS. 

1922 Dredging the Fodok creek .. 2,31,353 An important waterway from the 

China Bakir river to the western 
part of the Delta. 

1925 Dredging the Falu creek . . 5,70,006 On the main route from Rangoon to 

Bassein. 

Improvements to waterways now in progress — 

y'" Estimated 
cost. 

RS. 

Widening and deepening the Pegu-Bittong Canal , . . 14,75,203 

Removing shoals in the Daga river 4,30,036 

All theses; improvements facilitate the movement of agricultural produce 
to market. 
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III, — EmbaTikmenU, 

29. Embankments, for the most part, receive a credit of 50 per cent of 
the gross land revenue demand on the areas protected by them. 

On Ela and Zwebat-Moyingyi embankments only is a drainage rate levied 
on the area. 

80. Particulars of the embankments that are classed as productive are 
tabulated below: — 


Embankment. 

Approxi- 
mate date 

Capital 

Net rev- 
enue in 
1924-26. 

Area protected. 

of comple- 
tion. 

cost. 

1901. 

1924. 

Maubin Island 

1880-81 

as. 

8,44,372 

IU9 

1,37,496 

ACRES. 

123, tOl 

iCRES. 

139,602 

Irrawaddy ^mhanlments. 


! 




Kyangin Section 

Myanaung Section 

Henzada Section 

Sangin Sagagyi Section 
Th6ngwa Island 

Ela Embankment 

1881-82 

1881-82 

1881-82 

1887-88 

1896-97 

1916-17 

I, 65,064 

II, 93,776 
23,90,978 i 

59,890 i 
2,27,909 1 
14,628 j 

6,261 

1,24,847 

2,33,586 

11,371 

66,881 

1,704 

2,798 

60,504 

3,31,209 

40',483 

4,169 

97,162 

6,81,722 

29,069 

39,785 

7,382 



48,80,617 ' 

6,81,116 

i ■■ i 

8,48,891 


The figures show a return of nearly 12 per cent on the capital cost of 
these works taken collectively. 


The Ela embankment in the Yamethin district has recently been extended. 

31. The Tamatakaw embankment in the Dadaye township of the Pya- 
p6n district was constructed in 1925-26 at a cost of Rs, 57,115. It is 
intended to protect an area of 13,431 acres from inundation by the sea 
and is expected to bring in a net revenue of Rs. 7,000, and is classed as a 
Productive Work. 

32. The following table gives particulars of the embankments which are 
classed as unproductive : — 


Embankment. 

Approxi- 
mate date 

Capita] 

Net rev- 
enue in 

1 1924-26. 

Area protected 

of comple- 
tion. 

cost. 

1901. 1 

1924. 

SittangiEmbankment . . 
Tandoon Island 

1883-84 

1922-23 

10,l^i90 

12,68,014 

ns. 

- 49,678 
48,857 

! 

ACRES. 

33,788 

ACRES. 

34,780 

62,697 


33. In addition to the above, the Pagaing, Pegu river and Zwebat 
Moyingyi embankments, which were made in connection with the Pegu- 
Sittang Canal, protect incidental!;^ an area of about 30,000 acres. Revenue 
derived from these works is credited to the canal. 

There are three small works for which capital accounts are not kept, 
the Bilin, Kantha and Donwun embankments. 

34. The Shwelaung embankment in the Myaungmya district, which 
was constructed in 1883-84, is really a bridle path miles long, and is 
maintained from funds under “ 41 — Civil Works Credit to the extent of 
50 per cent of gross land revenue from the area protected by it is affo^ed 
to the Irrigation Department. It is not shown sep^arately hut is added 
to the area protected by the Henzada embankment. The cost of such main- 
tenance work as is necessary for its strength as a protective embankment 
is- charged to the head XIH, otherwise it is maintained as a road. 
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36. There are many embankments in the Irrawaddy delta which have 
been made and are maintained by the cultivators. The rise in flood levels 
has made the maintenance of these embankments more and more difficult. 
Breaches are common and a demand that certain of them should be taken 
over and maintained by Government has arisen. As the interests of the 
Port of Rangoon and of the existing Gkivemmeut embankments are involved, 
the whole question is to be examined by a committee. In the meanwhile 
Government has' undertaken, as a special case, to close a large breach which 
occurred in 1926 in one oi these embankments, as it is too extensive a 
work for the cultivators to undertake. They have contributed Rs. 6,000 
towards the cost. 

36. An estimate, amounting to Rs. 4,62,578, has been sanctioned for the 
alteration of part of the alignment of the Maubin Island embankment, in 
order to protect a new area of 10,134 acres that up to now has remained 
outside the embankment. Provision has also been made for improving the 
drainage of the hoi'thern part of the protected area. This work is now 
under construction. 

lY, — Drainage and Declamation Worfcs. 

37. Great attention has been paid of late years to projects for improving 
the drainage of areas that are liable to floods. 

38. The streams that drain the Pyuntaza plain in the Pegu district have 
been a constant source of trouble, owing to their instability. Large areas 
of country are annually flooded and communications are imperilled owing 
to the bad state of these streams and their occasional complete change of 
course. The combined waters of the Yenwe and Baingda choAing^ were 
confined between embankments between 1916 and 1924, in an endeavour to 
create a stable course for them. The scheme was successful up to a point, 
but the bed did not scour as was anticipated and this method of training 
was abandoned m 1925 owing to the con^ant rise in flood level between the 
embankments. 

The system of training without embankments, evolved by Messrs. F. A. 
Leete, o.i.B., and G, 0. Gheyne, m.b.b., on the long floating streams of the 
Tharrawaddy district, was adopted in 1925, under the advice and super- 
vision of Mr. Gheyne. The results were very successful and an estimate 
amounting to Rs. 13,74,859 has been sanctioned to cover the cost of the 
work already done and future operations. The result of this comparatively 
inexpensive method of river training is to reclaun annually large areas of 
land suitable for cultivation by regulated deposit of silt from the streams. 

39. The method is being applied to all the streams in the Pyuntaza 
plain area. Improvements to drainage form an essential part of the opera- 
tions and much has already been accomplished in that direction. 

40. Contour surveys of an area of over 900 square miles in the Pegu 
district, lying to the south of the Pe^-Sittang Canal, will be completed 
this year, A project for draining this extensive area, which at present 
suffers very much from floods, will then be prepared. 

In the meanwhile action has been taken to improve the Pegu river by 
dredging through four loops. This work, estimated to cost Rs. 6,61,389, 
will have an immediate effect in reducing flood levels in the northern part 
of this area, and it will enable a better outfall to be obtained for the 
drainage of the area as a whole. 

41. Extensive surveys have been completed of the flooded areas on the 
Gyaing, Attaran and Salween rivers in the Amherst district, at a cost of 
nearly 2 lakhs of rupees. The results of the survey are under the considera- 
tion of Government. The area is a peculiarly difficult one to deal with 
effectively, owing chiefly to the very heavy_ rainfall, averaging about 200 
inches per annum on the whole area, hut it is probable that conditions may 
appreciably be improved by opening out adequate drainage channels. 

42. A survey of the area protected by the Myanaung embankment in 
the Irrawaddy delta will be taken up during the current financial year. 
The estimate amounts to Rs 73,610. This area receives drainage water 
from the Arakan Yomas. The construction of the embankment interfered 
rather serioTisly with the outfalls of the original streams, and the greater 
part of the ai'ea is a swamp in the rainy season. It is anticipated that 
the construction of a ^ proper drainage system, combined with scientific 
reclamation on the lines adopted in the Pyuntaza plain, will greatly 
benefit the agricultural situation in that area. 

Mr. 7. 7). Stuart^ 
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43. An area known as Bawle Island in the Insein district has been 
suffering severely from floods in the Irrawaddy during tne last few years. 
There is evidence that the channel which drain this area have deteriorated# 
and an effort is being made to improve conditions before Ihe flood season 
of 1927, by digging out and straightening those channels, and by blocking 
the mouths of channels through whidi the flood water enters the interior 
of the area. The estimated cost of these operations is Rs. 29,433. 

44. Surveys are in progress for the^ improvement of an area on the left 
bank of the Sittang river, Toungoo district. It is probable that improve- 
ment will be effected by drainage, combined with reclamation by controlled 
deposit of silt. 

45. The construction of embankments was undertaken without adequate 
provision of drainage channels for the area protected, even where the 
natural streams were blocked by the embankment. Cases of flooding due 
to this cause are numerous and in some cases the flooded area is of consi- 
derable extent. If the additional staff, which has been asked for and 
shown in paragraph 47, is sanctioned, it is proposed to form a special 
division to get out projects for remedying these defects. 

F. — General. 

46. The hydrographical statistics of the Province are in course of being 
collected and collated. Great impoi-tance is attached to this work as the 
preservation and the concentration of these records in a form in which 
they will be readily available for reference will be of the greatest use to the 
irrigation engineers of the future. They will also be of value for the 
water-supplies of towns. 

47. The work of the Irrigation Department in Burma has outgrown the 
capacities of the sanctioned establishment, and application has been made 
to the Government of India for sanction to a very necessary increase in the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. In 1901 the establishment 
comprised one Chief Engineer, who dealt with the roads and building 
also, and one Irrigation Circle of superintendence. At present there is 
one Chief Engineer for Irrigation and three circles of superintendence, one 
of them tempora:^. Application has been made for the establishment of 
four permanent circles. 


Oral Evidence, 


63680. The Chairman: Mr, Stuart, you are Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Irrigation Branch, Burma? — Yes. 

63581. Are the problems of the Irrawaddy mainly problems of conser- 
vancy rather than of irrigation? — ^Entirely so. 

63582. River conservancy? — ^Yes; no irrigation is done from the 
Irrawaddy. 

63583. Irrigation on a grand scale is not a proposition in Burma? It is 
not practicable. 

63584. Do you think it is likely to be, in the future?— No, the physical 
characteristics of the country absolutely preclude it. 

63585. What, exactly, are your responsibilities in the matter of navigable 
channels? — ^The Irrigation Department is responsible for the maintenance 
of all navigable channels which have been declared mam waterways by the 
Local Government. 

63586. How far down does your charge extend? — Down to the sea. 


63687. Are you dredging ab all? — Yes. 

63588. That is all under youP-r-Yes. 

63589. Is the problem of the water-hyacinth also within your authority? 


—Yes, 

63690. We have been informed that the water-hyacinth is a very wious 
menace in certain districts?— Certain channels are very badly blocked with 
it. ■ 

63591. Have you noticed any signs, anyvliere, of a natural d^me jn 
the vigour of the -wateivhyaointh? — No; hut I do not think that it has 
been of late years; it seems to have remained much the same. 
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63592. Is that because it has already occupied all the suitable environ- 
ments? — ^Possibly that is so. 

63593. Do you feel that this problem of water-hyacinth, remembering 
that it IS a problem which is threatening Bengal probably more formidably 
than it threatens Burma, is one which might be taken up on an all-India 
basis? — I certainly think so. 

63594. It is a problem of much importance in certain districts in the 
Dnited States; is it not? — ^I bdlieve so, and also in Australia. 

63595. So that it is very important, if research on a considerable scale 
is undertaken, that information from all over the world should be 
collected? — ^That is very important, I think. 

63596. In the nature of things it is work which should be wholly under- 
taken by some special central body? — ^Yes. 

63597. The Irrawaddy is, I think, an excavating river, in the main, is 
it not? — am not quite sure what you mean. 

63598. Broadly speakmg, I understand that a distinction is made 
between those rivers which are excavating and those^ rivers in which the 
balance of tendency leads rather to a deposit of silt in the river-bed from 
year to year and so to the building up of land? — The Irrawaddy is not 
excavating its bed; it is building up the delta. It is more in the nature 
of a building-up river. The whole delta, as a matter of fact, is in the 
process of being built up. 

63599. Built out into the sea? — Tes, and up-stream as well. 

63600- Is there any indication as to the rate of movement of the river 
in the lateral direction across the deltaic tract? — ^I do not think so, because 
the waters of the river are spread in many streams all over the delta and 
each of those streams is doing its own work of building up. 

63801. Unless, in their aggregate effect, between them they .manage to 
traverse the breadth of the deltaic tract, how can the silt be deposited, 
and how can the land be raised from century to century? — ^The land is, ot 
course, raised only during the high floods, and in high floods the river- 
water spills over the whole area of the delta, except such as have been 
protected by embankments. 

63602. Silt is distributed over the whole breadth of the deltaic tract? — 
T^es, I think the distribution of silt is fairly even over such areas, except 
in those where the natural tendency of the river has been interfered with 
by the hand of man, 

63603. As regards those areas where interference has taken place, are 
you satisfied that that interference has been in the interest of the popula- 
tion as a whole? — ^It has been in, what I call, the immediate interest of the 
population , but the works that we have put up (the embankments) cannot 
possibly be of a permanent nature. They are to the interest of those 
people who are actually under the protection of the embankments themselves 
but they are to the detriment of the areas which are outside the protection 
of the embankments, because they have forced up the flood levels and 
rendered such areas unculturable. 

63604. Do you think there has been any ill-effect upon the sanitary 
conditions of those areas, owing to the interference with the drainage? — 
I do not think so. 

63605. Not in the case of the Irrawaddy? — ^No. 

63606. Where the river has been constricted by Ixinds, has there been 
any tendency for the river-bed to rise? — The records that we have got 
diow no such tendency, 

63W7. So that, the extra scouring as a, result of the concentration of 
the river probably counterbalances the extra silt deposited as a result of 
the constriction of the river in the slack season. Is that view sound? — 
I would put it this way; the volume of water brought down by the river 
changes enormously during, the year (in the diy weather it is verv small: 
in the rains it is enormous), and the consequence is that silt is deposited 
in the dry weather because the river-bed is too big for the amount of water 
it carries. 

^608. If the^ scouring action were greater than the silt-depositing 
tendency, the river-bed would presumably tend to lower; do you think 

Mr. J, D, Stuart"] 
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that an approximate balance is being maintained between tbe two tenden- 
cies ?~Yes, except in tbe higher reaches of the delta, at the apex, whei'e 
the river-bed has been definitely scoured. Lower down where iJie delta 
widens out there is no material alteration to be traced. 

63609. We are told that the deposit of silt on agricultural land has a 
very valuable manurial effect. Would you be able to increase the depo.sit 
of silt in agricultural lands by means of sluice gates in the embankments!^ — 
It is possible; but I think it would be rather difficult. It could only be 
done during the flood season, and that is the season when the paddy is 
growing and consequently if we had sluice gates sufficiently large to admit 
a flow of water sufficient to give a coating of silt, we should simply wipe 
out the crop. There is another difficulty about sluice gates, and that is, 
that the river is constantly encroaching on its banks, and the sluices would 
be liable to be washed away at any time. 

63610. Are you familiar with conditions in Bengal!^ — Ko; 1 lia\e not 
been in Bengal. 

63611. Is it your view that further research into, and study of^ these 
natural forces and their results ought to be undertaken and a policy fixed 
upon; or do you think that eveiy thing is known about the tendencies of 
the river? — ^I think peisonally, as tar as the Irrawaddy is concerned, enough 
IS known to show what has to be done. The facts seem to be clear to me. 

63612. Except in tbe season of flood the river continues to act as a 
dram for the country through which it passes? — ^Yes. 

63613. Are you responsible for ii'rigation by tube wells .P — We do not 
do it. 

63614, But it tube wells are to be sunk which department is to be 
responsible? — I think the Irrigation Department should do it. 1 think in 
areas where irrigation is wanned, it will be extremely difficult to find water 
by means of tube wells. 

63615. Has any water-survey been made of the dry tract? — ^No regular 
survey has been made, but wells have been sunk here and there and the 
results are not satisfactory. 

63616. What type of wells .P — Tube wells. 

63617. What depth? — ^Two hundred feet. 

63618. Is there any case of a satisfactory supply of water in the tube 
wells in the central tract? — -I know of no case in any area where it is 
possible to irrigate from tube wells. 

63619. Would you regard with favour any suggestion to divide the res- 
ponsibilities between two depaiiimeuts, one to deal with conservancy in the 
lower delta, and navigation, and the other with navigable channels and 
irrigation? — ^I think the amount of purely irrigation work in Burma is so 
sm«dl that it is really hardly enough to occupy a separate department, and 
I one department can manage both matters. 

63620. Are you definitely in favour of undertaking the removal of 
certain bunds? — ^That is what I am recommending to Government. I think 
a gradual process of removal should be undertaken. 

63621. Has any vested interest established itself behind these things; is 
there property at stake? — ^Yes. 

63622. Of what nature? — ^It is all agricultural land. 

63623. Assuming the experiment to be successful, would a certain amount 
of damage inevitably follow the removal of these bunds P—Yes. 

63624. Of what nature? — The areas protected by the embankments would 
be gradually reduced. 

63626. On the balance, it would bo the proper course? — On the balance, 
I think it is the best remedy that can he found, because the flood levels 
would be gradually lowered, and unprotected land which is annually flooded 
would become safe for cultivation. 

63626. At page 241 you mention that an experiment was made in 1904 
of handing over minor irrigation works in the Sagaiug district to the 
cultivators. What is the view of your department as to the advantage of 
that move, after twenty-three years’ experience ?-~Our view is that these 
minor iri'igation works are so small and insigniflcant that it is unneces- 
sary for Government to undertake their maintenance. 
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63627. lias deterioration arisen as a result of their being banded over 
to the cultivators ? — 1 do not think so. These minor works consist of small 
tanks; they were in a very bad state when we handed them over, and I 
do not think that they are in any worse state now. 

63628. In the early part of your examination, you gave us your view 
that the general tendency of the river was stable on the whole; how is 
that to be reconciled with the rise of the flood levels which appears to 
have taken place and which is described in paragraph 36, page 248 P — The 
rise in flood levels in the delta is due almost entirely to the construction 
of the Government embankments, it is an artificial rise. 

63629. Are there any signs of stabilisation? — do not think so. The 
floods have been rising of late years, but at the same time private embank- 
ments have also been rising and extending suflOiciently to account for it. 

63630. There are, I think, many small schemes or devices now being used 
for irrigating limited areas of cultivation. Your suggestion is that the 
cultivator is well able to look after himself in this respect? — think so. 

63631. On the mother hand, if that be accepted, do you not think that 
the cultivator might benefit from technical advice, as to how best to con- 
struct such schemes and to maintain them when constructed? — Certainly, 
he would. 

63632. Is your department responsible for that? — We have had no 
applications of that nature, as far as I know. 

63633. Do you think it sound policy to wait for applications from folk 
who are after all very small men and unlikely to come and see you in 
your official capacity, or do you thmk, per contra, -^at you should get into 
touch with them, help them, and offer them technical advice? — You are 
thinking of well irrigation? 

63634. Irrigation and drainage: 1 thmk they go together. Is not that 
right? — With regard to dramage, of course, we have several applications, 
and we always look into them, but as far as irrigation goes I do not think 
that the Burpaan will take to well irrigation. 

63635. I suggest to you that, having regard to your heavy responsibilities 
in larger matters, it may be that there is a case, for placing these minor 
works, and the duty of affording teolmical advice to cultivators and of 
devising and maintammg such schemes, m charge of a special officer, whose 
duty It would be to move about the country, not merely to answer 
questions, but to stimulate interest in such sdhemes? — As a matter of fact, 
we have got an officer in the Sagaing district, who is looking mto the 
question of restormg one or two old tanks. 

He need not be a whole-time officer. It would be enough if he were 
one who would give his heart and enthusiasm to it. 

63636. U Ba Cho: In Lower Burma, we have floods practically every 
year?— Yes. 

63637. Sometimes, they do an enormous amount of damage to the paddy 
cultivation? — Yes. 

63638. During the last few years, we have had two committees appointed 
to enquire into the causes of these floods? — Yea. 

63639. And reports have been submitted to Government? — ^Yes. 

63640. Is your department acting on some of the recommendations made 
by these committees? — ^Yes. My department has already acted on a great 
number of them. It is impossible for us to deal witli all of them with 
our present staff, but we have asked the sanction of the Secretary of State 
to an increase of staff, which will enable us to deal with them. They will 
then be taken up by a special circle foiuned for that purpose. 

63641. There are many big bends in the course of the river Sittang. 
What steps have you been taking to improve the channel? I hear that 
you have cut some of these big bends, thereby reducing the length of the 
river? — Yes. It is rather a dangerous business to cut loops in a river lika 
the Sittang, because it is about the most unstable river that I know, and 
if we cut loops short-circuiting the river, it is extremely probable that in 
a very few years those loops will re-form somewhere else. 

63642. The Chairman: Exactly what do you mean when you say that it 
is the most unstable river that you know of?— It has wandered over the 

Mr. J. D. StuartJ 



eduntry over a width. I suppose, of something like twenty i^iies, at various 
times. The whole of the Sittang valley is tull of depressions which are 
nothing but old beds of the Sittang. 

63643. TJ Ba Clio: I have called the loops bends. By cutting the big 
bends you will expedite the flow of the river and thereby reduce the flood 
level of the river? — ^Yes, quite so. But, at the same time, you will almost 
certainly destroy some lands somewhere else by causing another loop to 
form very rapidly, and the situation comes back to where it was before. 
It would certainly make a temporary improvement, but I feel a little 
doubtful as to whether it should be undertaken. As a matter of fact, a 
proposal to that effect has recently been before me, and I am considering 
it, 

63644. The Chairman: Is it the natural tendency of a river of that sort 
spontaneously to adjust its length according to the volume ot its water in 
relation to the fall of the land, and to do so by developing loops? — Yes. 

63645. Mr, Calvert: I gather from your memorandum that the irriga- 
tion works in this Province are comparatively cheaii. They work out at 
about Rs. 35-8-0 per acre irrigated tor capital cost, Ils. 2 for mamteuanee 
charges, and your receipts are Rs. 5 per acre irrigated. Is that correct .p — 
Yes. 

63646. So that, the lack of expansion is simply due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, and not to the cost? — ^It is absolutley due to lack of opportunity. 

63647. You say that the old system of charging a separate rate for the 
use of the water has been discarded in favour of a consolidated rate. Has 
that led to a reduction of irrigation revenue? — No. The irrigation credits 
have been worked out in such a way that they are not reduced by the 
change. 

63648. But I gather that the revenue is taken only on matured crops? 
— Yes. 

63649. What agency do you have to say which particular acre is ii legat- 
ed and which particular acre is not UTigatedP — ^We have a combined staff 
of surveyors under the Superintendent of Land -Records and the Executive 
Engineer, who measure up all the irrigated flelds. In certain cases, such 
as the Meiktila lake, the area taken as irrigated is practically a fixed ajrea, 
and although all of it may not get water poured upon it, it is assumed 
that it receives benefit from the moisture beneath the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

63650. Is your department satisfied with the irrigated area recorded by 
the Land Records Department? — ^Yes, we keep a very close check on it. 

63651. With this system of a consolidated rate, there is removed from 
your department any incentive to make a more economical use of the water 
available by spreading it over a larger area. Is that of any importance? — 
I do not think it has that effect. 

63662. The reason being that you have got a cei-taiii limited area which 
you can fuUy irrigate, and there is no question of spreading the water over 
a larger area? — we spread it over a larger area, we get revenue credit 
tor it. Our credit is not confined to a fixed area. 

63653. The consolidated rate also varies per acre irrigated? — ^Yes. It 
varies according to the soil classes* 

63654. As far as you know, this consolidated rate does not result in 
your depai-tment being any the less actively interested in the economical 
use of water? — Certainly not. 

63656. In paragraph 17 on page 243, you say that the Canal Revenue staff 
has been amalgamated with the Land Revenue staff. Is that working satis- 
factorily? — ^It has worked very satisfactorily in the Shwebo Canal, which 
is the only instance in which we have had any experience to go upon. It 
has rather resulted in increased revenue. 

63656. You know, of course, of the controversy on this point in the 
Puniah. The Irrigation Department are bitterly opposed to this proposal 
whi^, you say, works well here?— Yes. 

63667 Does this change tend to divorce you as an engineer from the 
financial* aspect of your works? You simply do the actual engineering, ^d 
the Revenue Department take the proceeds? — ^No, I do not think so. We 
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keep a close ^tch. on the financial aspect, and we are vei-y jealous to see 
that we get our proper credit. 

63658. Presume, for a moment, that one of your productive works was 
showing signs of a reduced return, not paying its interest and maintenance 
charges, would you have the same opportunities for revision of your 
system, so as to get more economic rates, with this amalgamated staff? — 
Revision of the rates? 

63659. A moie economical use of the watei\ when you work it thiougli 
the staff which is under another department? — Mr. Beynolds: It is a very 
complicated system worked by the Irrigation and the Revenue Departments 
together. 

63660. Mr. Calvert: Has the Irrigation Depaiiiment swallowed the 
Revenue Depaitment, or the Revenue Department swallowed the Iirigation 
Department? — Mr. Beynolds. It is an experiment to see if we cannot reduce 
the expenditure and save money?— (Witness) We keep a very close watch 
on the work of the surveyors. 

63661, Mr. Calvert • In the Punjab, the Irrigation Department will not 
acc^t the Revenue Department’s figures of the aiea irrigated. The two 
staffs send quite different figures of the area irrigated in the year under 
the same canal, the Irrigation Department’s area being always larger than 
the area as reported by the Revenue Department? — We found that to be 
the case hut in Burma we have two separate staffs of surveyors. All that 
is done is to point out to the Superintendent of Land Records the discre- 
pancies and get them adjusted We generally found that we were right. 

63662. 3Ir. Beynolds: You spoke about the effect of the embankments 
in raising the flood level and making certain areas that had been cultivable 
uncultivable. 1 have heard it suggested that the first effect of the embank- 
ments was to induce people to cultivate areas that had been uncultivable. 
Then, towards the end ot the season, the flood coming through the breach 
washed them out. It was not really old areas that had been rendered 
uncultivable so much as areas that were being occupied before they were 
really high enough to cultivate. Have you any evidence on that point? 
In Insem, I have heard that said? — Yes, it is most probable. At the same 
time the effect of the embankment is to raise the flood levels and to decrease 
the amount of cultivable land on the unprotected areas. 

63663. Can you think of any tract of country at present not irrigated, 
where an irrigable area of, say, a hundred thousand acres, could be irrigat- 
ed? — ^There ai-e areas to the west of the Samon up to Ava m the Sagaing 
and Kyankse districts where yon could get a hundred thousand acres but, 
as I i‘emarked in my note, the cost of providing water for irrigation will 
be prohibitive. 

63664. Is it a fact that every big Public Works Department irrigation 
work existing in Upper Burma has practically followed the levels of the 
older Bunnese works .P—It is so with one unfortunate exception. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. L. DAWSON of Dawson’s Bank, limited, Bangoon. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.— Finanob,— (a) The extension of banking facilities to lural 
areas seems to me the best way of improving financial conditions in agri- 
culture, inasmuch as capital is thereby attracted to the industry. Tlwre 
is a field for co-operative banks, land mortgage banks and joint stock banlm. 
The last-named can operate with advantage in the delta where crops are 
secure and land is easily marketable. 
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The following quotation from Dawson’s Bank’s Report for the year 
ended 31st October 1923 bears on this point : — 

^^Bank LaTids , — An interesting feature of the present balance ^eet 
is the disappearance from it of agricultural lands as a bank asset. All 
these have been sold and the bank does not now own one acre of agricul- 
tural land. Land mortgage banks all over the world from time to time have 
had to take over the land given in security in lieu of ]payment and in most 
of their balance sheets this item has figured very conspicuously, perhaps too 
conspicuously; because agricultural land is not, as a rule, an easily 
realisable asset. But this is not the case in the delta of Burma, as was 
pointed out to the Indian Industrial Commission by Mr. A. E. English, 
I.C.S., and our experience has proved the correctness of his state- 
ment. Altogether there were eleven cases of foreclosure since incorporation 
(mostly occurring during the War) and the accounts show that the lands 
foreclosed had loans outstanding against them aggregating Rs. 83,276 and 
realised on balance a clear profit to the bank of Rs. 37,630 and, while in 
the bank’s possession before realisation, yielded a net return of 25 per cent 
on the amount advanced. 

“The return was so good that it did not pay the bank to sell these 
lands but it is not the policy of the bank to hold land except temporarily 
and the bank did not wait for top prices. 

“The value of this experience is hard to estimate; for, it ought to 
have an all-important hearing on the problem of securing for tbe agricul- 
turists of Burma much better financial conditions than have hitherto 
prevailed.'*” 

In other parts of Burma where crops are less secure and land is not 
easily marketable the financing of long-term credit should be undertaken 
by land mortgage banks who get their money from the public, not by 
means of deposits, but by means of long-term debentures. 

Short-term credit can be dealt with suitably by co-operative banks and 
by joint stock banks but the difficulties in the way of financing produce 
are considerable. It is not easy under the present conditions to obtain good 
security. Even with land as security there are sometimes risks. The 
absence of a record-of-rigbts makes it difficult to be sure about title and 
the investigation of title is sometimes a long and laborious proceeding. 

The district bank advances against produce (1) when the substantive 
security, viz., land is mortgaged to the bank, and (2) when the produce is 
handed over to the bank in trust for sale. 

(b) No. Extension is not desirable but retention of the present facili- 
ties is useful. 

Question 6.— Agmoultuhai Indebtedness. — ( a ) (i) Rinderpest among 
cattle. 

Thriftlessness and craving for novelties. 

Religious festivals and ceremonies. 

Malaria and sickness. 

Litigation. 

The want of banking facilities. 

Comparatively high standard of living of Burmese peasant, 

(ii) The village moneylender. 

The chetty. 

Co-operative credit societies. 

Banks. 

(m) See (i). 

(b) Better certainty of repayment would automatically lower rates of 
interest. Banks formed by private enterprise are, in my opinion, better 
calculated to control the loans they make. 

(c) No, 

Question 24.—ATTaAOTiNG Capital.— (a) Change in Government policy 
and recognition of existing facts — ^the zamindari system in the delta. 

(b) ITnoertainty of tenure. 

Want of co-operation among landowners, 

Waiit of banking facilitieSf 
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Oral Svidence. 

63665. The Chairman: Mr. Dawson, you represent Dawson's BankP — 
Yes. 

63666, Is it your view that, broadly speaking, joint stock banks are the 
proper instruments for the provision of long-term credit for cultivation P — 
In the lower delta I think they are, but they must specialise in long-term 
deposits. 

63667. Do you regard it as essential that each applicant for a long- 
term loan should have his claim to be a suitable person to receive such a 
loan most carefully examined P — ^Yes. 

63668. You have to satisfy yourself not merely that the security which 
the man gives is sufficient but also that he is a type of man who wishes 
to repay P — ^In other words, we inquire into his character as well as his 
means. 

63669. What agency do you employ for these inquiries? — We have branch 
managers who make these inquiries themselves. In the head office I conduct 
them myselt. In my absence the general manager does it. 

63670. Does the manager of the branch himself see the cultivator? — 
Yes. 

63671. And satisfy himself as to the credentials of the man? — Yes. 

63672. How many of these loans have you issued, approximately? — ^I 
could not tell you. 

63673. Could you give us some indication? Accuracy is^ not important 
but we want to have some idea of the scope of your operations? — We have 
about 7,000 clients. 

63674. Taking the average client, is much known about him before the 
inquiry is made? Does your branch manager as a rule know the cultivators 
pretty well? — ^Yes. The branch manager is very often chosen because of 
his local knowledge. 

63675. From what profession do you draw your branch managers? — We 
do not insist on any professional qualification, though most of them happen 
to be lawyers. They are useful in investigating titles. 

63676. Are any of them moneylenders? — Not to my knowledge. 

63677. Are there any reasons why the deltaic tract should he the m^t 
favourable for joint stock enterprise? — ^Tbe two main reasons are that the 
crops are secure, which means that you get regular interest payments, and 
that the asset as readily marketable. 

63678. What rate of interest do you charge P—The average works out to 
about per cent. 

63679. Over what length of time is the loan made?:— We have two classes 
of loans; one is the ^ort-term loan and the other is the long-term loan. 
The long-term loan is repayable over a period not exceeding ^ ten ye^s. 
The short-term loan is repayable within a period not exceeding nine months. 


63680. One crop?— Yes. 

63681. Does the 14i per cent apply to the ten-year loan? — ^It applies 
equally to both. 

63682. You charge approximately the same rate of interest for short 
as for long-term loans?-— We look more to the quality of the security than 
to the duration of the loan. 

63683. Has your bank, as the result of foreclosing, owned any impOTtant 
areas of agricultural land at any time in -^e bai^ s histoiy P 
ly not. The only land that we possessed is the land that I have referred 
to in my note. Since the note was written some land has come into our 
possession but it cannot be described as an important area. 

63684. You describe it as the policy of your bank to sell such land as 
soon as possible? — ^Yes. 
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83686. ^thoTi^, prima faeie, it appears to pay you to hold the land and 
cultivate it? — ^xes, 

63686. I suppose you cultivate it by tenants on tbe produce rent basis? 
■"* xes. 

63687. Why is it tbe policy of your bank to sell lands wbicb come into 
tne nands or tbe bank as a result of foreclosure? — ^Because we are not out 
to be landowners^ we are out to be bankers. We do not wish to acquire 
land with the object of making profit out of a sale. We would like to 
keep our funds as liquid as possible. 

63688. That is from tbe purely business angle. Is there any diflSlculty 
felt in tbe way of management?— No, tbe management is not so difficult 
as to be an impediment. 

63689. I take it it is no pride of profession which persuades you to sell 
land? You do not think that it is good business to bold it? — We think 
It is bad policy. 

63690. Wby.P — ^Because land may not always be easily marketable. 

63691. Are you frightened, at all, of the effect upon public opinion if a 
bank were to own important areas of land? — ^That has not operated to 
induce us to sell. 

63692. It is the uncertainty as to the realisable value? — ^Yes, to a large 
extent that is so.^ Of course we are aware that the Government policy 
is against non-agriculturists holding land, and no doubt it would react un- 
favourably on the bank. 

63693. Are there any ^ other reasons which have dissnaded you from 
holdmg land? — ^The question of management would become a very serious 
business if we had large areas under our control. It would divert us from 
our main purpose, namely, that of financing agriculture. 

63694. Would you describe exactly how, in your view, this decision at 
which you have arrived, in regard to the sale of land, ought, as you sajr, 
to have an all-important bearing on the problem of securing for the agri- 
culturists of Burma much better financial conditions than have hitherto 
prevailed ? — ^People in the towns do not know much about agricultural 
land. They are generally guided, in their opinions, by bankers in citiOT, 
and they take a very unfavourable view of agriculttiral land as security 
tor money. It was not considered to he much of an attraction as a liquid 
asset, A banker in Rangoon once told me that he considered it to be a 
liquid asset only in the rains when it was covered by water. 

63695. Do you think this lead which you have given should encourage 
public opinion to regard land as a sound investment? — ^I do. 

63696. Have you full records as to what your clients do with the money 
lent on long-term? — We make a point of seeing that the money is appro- 
priated to the pnrposes declared. 

63697. How do you ensure that?— We get them to prove it to us. 

63698. You favour the operatious of the Land Mortgage Bank, provided 
what you regard as sound principles are followed? — ^Yes. 

63699. You think that the money should be got from the public in the 
form of debentures and not deposits? — Yes. 

63700. On the sound principle of borrowing for long-term loans?— Yea; 
you cannot finance long-term credit with short-term money. 

63701. Do you secure any short-term money on movables? — Yes, we 
advance against produce. 

63702. And cattle? — ^No; it is a make-weight. We never advance against 
cattle unless there is other security as well, 

63703. Does the risk of rinderpest seriously reduce the credit po^bilities 
of the cultivator?— Yes, it does. Death due to rinderpest is extremely 
common and the cultivator very often has all his herd destroyed by rinder- 
pest. 

63704. In cases where short-tem money is secured 
have to take legal proceedings^ in many instences?— 
is this: we only advance against produce when the 
us the substantive security of his land as well, inat 
is another case in which we advance against produce 
his produce for sale, 
oo 


on produce, do you 
No. What happens 
borrower has given 
is one case. There 
when he hands over 



63705. But where you do find credit on the security of produce, does 
that amount to a legal obligation m this country? — ^It is a very indefinite 
one^ that is the trouble about advancing against produce. 

63706. Is the absence of a record-of-rights another limiting factor as 
regards credit? — ^Yes, a great deal of time has to be spent in investigating 
title. 

63707. I gather that you invite Government to reco^ise existing condi- 
tions, that is, the zamindari system which is in vogue in the delta? — ^Yes. 

63708. Meantime, is it your view that that is not recognised? — Yes; 
Government's policy is to promote the interests of the small holder. 

63709. "What do you mean by ‘ recognising the zamindari system * ? 
What steps should Government take? — If Government were to announce 
that its policy had been altered, that it no longer regards the small holder 
in the delta as the person to whom all others should bend, it would, I 
think, attract the man with capital. 

63710. Do you think it is in the public interest that that change in the 
Government’s attitude should take place? — Yes, in the delta where the 
facts exist; one must accept the facte as they stand. 

63711. Is the use of the cheque on the increase in Burma? — We found 
it extremely difficult to introduce it, but it is growiiig and a dacoity is to 
us what a fire is to an insurance company. It affords opportunity for 
propaganda and we genei-ally get two or three new accounts as a result 
of a dacoity. We try to dissuade people from burying their money in 
the ground and from keeping it in insecure houses. If and when a 
dacoity does take place we can say to them: “We told you so; you 
would have been much wiser had 'you lodged this money in the bank”. 

63712. You do no insurance business, do you? — ^Yes, in a general way. 
We act as insurance agents. 

63713. Is insurance on the increase? — Yes, we are able to get people 
to insure who borrow money on produce while it is under mortgage. 

63714. Are premises worth insuring ?^ — Only in towns. There is good 
insurance business in rice mills. 

63715. Rural dwellings are not insured? — ^It is almost impossible to get 
cover because of the surrounding houses which are generally thatched. 

63716. Do you do any cattle insurance? — No, 

63717. Any crop insurance? — No, except when it is held as a security 
and handed over to us for sale. 

63718. Is it your view that there is a future for the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma? — Recent reports indicate a set-back. For many years 
there was considered to be a great future for the co-operative movement. 

63719. Do you regard co-operation as a formidable competitor of the 
joint stock bank? — No, except that we are all out for public money; but 
in the lending department we act in complementary fields. The joint stock 
bank necessanly finances tbe big man or tbe man with pretty considerable 
or tangible security. 

63720. Have you ever done business for the co-operative society? — ^No, we 
have offered to do so. 

63721. Advance money for long-term loans? — No, short-term money. 

63723. Sir Thomas Middleton : You advance money for both short and 
long terms at the same rate of interest? — ^Not necessarily at the same 
rate of interest. I said that that average rate applies equally to long- 
term and to short-term loans. The rate of interest is regulated -by the 
quality of the security in each case. 

63723. Assuming the quality of the security to be the same, would you 
charge the same rate of interest in the case of the short-term as in the 
long-term loan? — ^Yes. 

63724. Do many of your long-term loans extend for as long a period as 
ten years? — Yes; legally they are payable on demand; and at the time the 
application for the loan is made we tell the borrower that we are willing 
accept payment in instalments and the amount is fixed. 

63725. You endeavour, in the case of long-term loans, to get repayment 
by instahnentep— Yes. 
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period, the amount outstandinfic is 

small ? — ^Yes. 

03727. That is to say, you act as if you were a land mortgage bank?— 
les, in our long-term loans. 

63728. There is a clear distinction between a land mortgage bank and 
a 3*53nt stock bank, and you give us a case where you became possessed of 
land which, in order to divest yourself of the responsibility, you sold? — 
Yes, 

63729. But, you say the joint stock bank system is suitable for the 
condiiions of Lower Burma and not suitable for the conditions of Upper 
Burma? — think it is ceitainly more suitable to the conditions that obtain 
in Lower Burma than to those in Upper Burma. It might be suitable to 
Upper Buima, but it is certainly more suitable to Lower Burma. 

63730. If joint stock banks took over all business in aieas where land 
is easily saleable and where there is no difficulty in recovering, what would 
happen to land mortgage banks which were left with only those districts 
where difficulties arise? As far as Lower Burma is concerned joint stock 
banks might meet the needs of agriculture and your suggestion seems to 
be that land mortgage banks should be confined to Upper Buima? — ^I do 
not suggest that land mortgage banks should be excluded from operating 
in the delta. 

63731. Is litigation a serious cause of indebtedness in Burma? — ^It is, 
I think. 

63732. We have had this explanation for indebtedness in India, but I 
do not know the conditions in Burma? — It is the same here: litigation, 
criminal and civil. 

63733. You have been lending money at 14i per cent interest under 
certain conditions. Now, in the same area you must have come into com- 
petition, in the course of, your business, with the chetiies who have been 
lending money at the rate of 30 per cent? — Yes. 

63734. Have you noticed that when you open business in any particular 
area, there is any marked decrease in the rate of interest in that area? — 
Yesj it has certainly gone down. 

63735. I think you said that your business was confined to Lower Burma 
and did not extend to Upper Buima.? — ^Yes; Lower Burma or rather in 
the lower portion of the delta; we are not operating all over the delta. 

63736. The Chairman : Do you lend money to moneylenders? — ^No. It 
is very hard to discriminate sometimes, because a landowner is also a 
moneylender, and of course we cannot refuse to lend him money; but w.e 
do not lend money to men who do a professional moneylending business. 
I am afraid many of our advances do filter through to other moneylenders 
who act as middlemen. 

63737. Mr. Calvert : Your bank is now a joint stock bank? — ^Yes. ‘ It 
always has been. 

63738. Public or private? — ^It was a private company when first formed; 
it is now a public company. 

63739. What is the total paid-up share capital? — ^The paid-up capital 
has recently been increased; it is now 7^ lakhs. 

63740. What is the total of the assets by way of promissory notes ^ and 
bonds? — ^The gross total of the assets column in the latest figures is ninety 
Jakhs; the actual amount of money outstanding as loans must be less than 
tbai. 

63741. What will it be; sixty lakhs P — Somewhat under that; it has 
increased very largely in the last two years. The latest figures indicate 
fifty-seven lakhs. 

63743. These people, with whom you are dealing, are mostly substantial 
landowners ? — Yes. 

63743. And the security you take is mainly mortgage of the property? — 
Mortgage of the land, and the crops are also included; but we look to the 
land as the substantive security. 

63744. Do you find the same person coming back to you for fui-ther busi- 
ness, or do you get new clients every year?— Do you mean when he pays 
up tho loan? 
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68746. TesP — Quite a large number of the loans are paid up and they 
take new loans. We also get new clients every year. 

63746. So, the question of examining titles only comes up in the case of 
a new client? — ^Yes; or when an old client buys new land, which frequently 
occurs. 

63747. Do you find much trouble in getting -the mortgage deeds regis- 
tered? — ^No; but we have great trouble m investigating the titles, which 
is done tree of cost to the client. 

63748. Do you find your clients adhering to the terms of the bond or 
always applying tor renewals? — long-term loan is payable m instalments, 
so the question resolves itself into this: whether they make defaults in 
their payment of instalments? 

63749. Yes? — ^They do 3 a quarter of them make defaults. 

63760. Do you take from them a demand note? — ^There is a registered 
moi*tgage bond. 

63761. But the loan is payable on demand? — ^That is the stipulation in 
the bondj all our bonds are drawn up m that way. Some of our bonds 
are also drawn up in terms of amortisation. 

63762. But they take the loan on the understanding that it should be 
repaid by instalments over a considerable period? — ^The right to demand 
the whole of the principal money is never exercised. There may arise 
exceptional circumstances when it would be exercised. 

63763. Have you much trouble with defaulters? — ^Not much trouble with 
defaulters 3 we have a very hi^ standard of repayments. 

63764. Are you training Burmans to take pai*t in this business? — ^Yes. 

63755. Do you find that they accept the princmles of sound banking in 
a serious spirit? — do not know what you mean by that. 


63766. Sound banking demands a system of punctual repayments: do 
they regard this as a sound principle? — ^There are orders which they have 
got to obey 3 1 do not know what private opinions are held in tha matter. 
1 rather think that they agree that they are sound. 

63757. I think the difference between your business and that of a chetty 
is that you want to do sound banking business, but a chetty does not care 
tor the repayment of the loan 3 he only wants to have the man firmly in 
his grip to ensure payment of interest? — Ihink the chetty is quite a 
useful man, and 1 do not think he is necessarily hard on his clients. 

63768. Not necessarily hard on his d.ients3 but his outlook towards his 
client is not that of a sound and enlightened banker? — ^He looks mote to 
his assets than an agricultural banker should 3 he only cares for the reali- 
sable value of the security 3 he is not concerned to see that the money 
borrowed is applied to the purpose for which it is borrowed 3 and I think 
he rather encourages the man to borrow to the full value of the security 
and does not care much for payment by instalments. In all these matters 
he offends against the canons of sound agricultural banking. 

He likes to have his client indebted to him for generations? — 

Yes. 


63760. As a whole, banking on European principles has taken no root, 
except in a few odd cases in the P^jab and, I think, in Bombay 3 as a 
matter of fact, in the rest of India there is no joint stock banking. 
The fact is, Indians have not taken to sound banking principles. Do you 
think the Burma bankers really take to these principles of banking P— If 
one takes the loans they themselves make as an index one concludes that 
they do not apply sound banking principles. 

63761. How many branches have youP—Nine, including the head office. 


K762. And, m Ae delta <^y, is there considerable room for emansionP 
~^es; the delta W rougUy, an area of 26,000 square miles, which ‘ 
more toan double the area of the Nile delta plus the cultivable 
toe iNile valley. 


IS 

portion of 


"w® proHbited from lending on their own 
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63^64 You told the CShairman that you exercised great superrisioil to 
secure the employment of the loan for the purpose for which it was taken? 
-yes. 

63765. Do you regard it as effective? — ^Yes, generally. 

63766. In what way is that done? What is the machinery? — If the 
man borrows money, say, for the purpose of purchasing cattle, we send a 
man down to see whether the cattle have been bought at the date that he 
is expected to have completed his purchase. We follow him up and cross- 
examine him about how he spent nis money. Very often, it is quite easy 
to get very definite proof of how he has spent his money. Of course, if 
he has not spent the money in accordance with his declaration, he gets a 
had mark, and we might reconsider his credit. In the large majority of 
cases loans are wanted for redemption of mortgages. The proof in these 
cases is automatically furnished. 

63767. You have here an experiment of a kind which is usually regarded 
as not practicable, and you have made a success of it. But the supervision 
and the dealing with a scattered lot of landowners must make your expenses 
rather more heavy than that of a pureiy commercial joint stock bank? — 
Yes. 

63768. Have you ever worked out what it costs the bank to lend the 
money? — ^No, I have not worked that out. Of course, we do a lot of work 
without charging tor it. If a client applies for a loan, he pays nothing 
for the valuation of his property or for the investigation of the title. 

63769. What do you charge the borrower? You have got to pay the 
bank manager and the supervisors? — We have got to employ valuers, people 
to investigate the title and draw up the document. ^ that is done by 
our own men. I have not worked out the cost per loan. 

63770. Is that cost an extra cost which an ordinaiy commercial joint 
stock bank has not got to meet? — ^Yes. 

63771. Your kind of banking cannot be done without incurring the cost 
of these enquiries? — ^No. 

63772. You cannot give us an idea of the cost? — cannot give you an 
idea of the cost per loan. We Trould find it dijficult to induce cultivators 
to deal with us if we made any charges in these respects. 

63773. I understand that you yourself, or your bank, would regard liti- 
gation as disastrous? — ^Yes. I mean, if it had to be resorted to generally. 

63774. You avoid gomg to the civil court? — ^We deprecate it. 

63775. You can recover your loans without being forced to go to the 
civil courts? — ^Yes, more often than not. 

63776. Do you find that civil courts are effective measures for recovei’y of 
loans? — ^The method is effective in the long run, but it takes time. 

63777. All that adds to your costs? — Yes, but these are generally 
recovered. 

63778. Mr. Beynolds : You say that your operations are confined at 
present to the south of the delta? — ^To the lower delta. 

63779. That is an area of absolutely secure rainfall? — Yes. 

63780. Are you consciously trying to restrict your operations to a belt of 
land having absolutely secure rainfall? — We would open branches anywhere 
in Burma, but I do not know whether we would advance or invest every- 
where in Burma. We would probably go to other fields, if the field in 
wbich we were operating successfully was worked out. But there is no 
need for that at present. 

63781. U Ba Cho : How long have you been in Burma? — Since 1899. 
63782. Do you find that the standard of living amongst the Barmans is 
going up? — ^Yes, I think it is. 

63783. Is the rise in the standard of living proportionate to the increase 
in their income? — ^I am afraid it is not always so. 

63784. Is it so generally?— When I spoke of the high standard of living, 
I was comparing the Burman tenant or labourer with the Indian tenant 
and the Indian labourer. 

63785. I ask you whether, in recent years, the standard of living has 
gone up? — I think it probably has. 
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63786. Do you find tliat the average borrower is quite honest, and that 
he really makes an attempt to pay up a loan? — ^Yes. Of course, when you 
say the average borrower, you do not mean the average applicant for the 
loan. You mean the average client who deals with the bank, and has 
stood the test which the bank applies? 

63787. Yes? — ^In such cases they really make an attempt to pay up the 
loan. 

63788. Do you consider fifteen per cent about the highest that an honest 
cultivator can pay for his loan? — It is a high rate. But I have known 
many instances where cultivators have paid twenty-four per cent, and 
redeemed their loans, from chetties. 

63789. I am asking your personal opinion. Personally, you would not 
like to charge more than fifteen per cent to the cultivators, knowing their 
circumstances? — ^No. We would regard that as a high rate. 

63790. The Chairman : In fairness to the other moneylenders, it ought to 
be pointed out that you take the cream of the security? — ^Yes. 

63791. You would not work on a fifteen per cent basis in the case of 
the dry tract? — No. 

63792 TJ Ba Gho • Joint stock banks are very shy of dealing with land- 
owners from the districts? — ^Yes, where there are no branches. We would 
be rather reluctant to advance money in the districts where we could not 
control the loan. 

63793. Do your clients make use of long-term loans, or do they concern 
themselves with loans for short periods ?-^uite a number take advantage 
of long-term loans. 

63794. You give loans for as long as ten years. Arejjhe terms stipulated 
at the time of the loan, or is it extended from time to time, if the client 
IS not able to pay? — ^It is not extended from time to time. 

63795. From the very begianmg, you have it extending to ten years? — 
Yes. When a client applies for money for purposes of redeeming a mort- 
gage, or building a house, or buying further cattle, we do not expect him 
to repay immediately, or in one or two or three years. So, wo assume 
that he wants a long term of years to repay, say, ten years, and then we 
stipulate for instalments which will enable him to repay the loan in ten 
years j we stipulate for this at the beginning. 

63796. In your long-term arrangement, what is the average number 
of years tor which you allow loans? — ^We do not like to have a longer 
period than ten years. It really is a short term as compared' with the opera- 
tions of land banks. 

63797. What is the average period for which you give out loans? — On 
the whole, not exceeding ten yearn. 

63798. Sir Thomas Middleton : Do you do much business in urban 
centres, or do you aim mainly at agricultural business? — We are aiming 
mainly at agricultural business. We do deposit business in urban centres, 
but when I talk about urban centres I am thinking of Rangoon; but there 
are towns in the delta where we help local industries. We do not bar 
the acceptance of mortgages on rice mills and house property in towns in 
the delta. 

63799. You, in your own business, have found it convenient, under 
special and selected conditions, to combine the ordinary operations of the 
joint stock bank with the work of a land mortgage bank? — ^Yes. 

63800. To what extent is that due to the fact that you are free from 
what one might call the encumbrances of the commercial banking house, 
which has to deal with city business? — ^I think that is due entirely to the 
extent to which we are free of that kind of business. 

63801. I had in mind the remark of the gentleman who commented on 

liquid assets ” when mortgaged land was under water. You escape that 
attitude of mind in your business? — ^Yes. 

63802. Mr. Calvert : When you are carrying on business which is usually 
considered impossible, is it fair to ask you to reveal the secret of your 
succe8(s? How do you manage to make these people repay their loans? — 
We rely very much on character. We think that every customer who 
wants to borrow money should have a sound character, and that, I think, 



is probably one of the reasons. I sbonld like to add that successful banking 
is siiccosstul lending and that we take a great deal of trouble in granting 
loans. 

63803. And you > also rely upon your own personal knowledge of the 
people?-— ^o. We rely on our ability to use the local knowledge of other 
people. 

63804. Sir Thomas Middleton : Is that a Scottish banking principle ? 
Have you been following Scottish banking principles? — I think we are. 

63805. The Chairman : Do you think there is any disadvantage in one 
and the same concern providing nine months’ loans and long-term money 
as well? — I do not think so. On the whole, only fifteen per cent of our 
deposits are a demand liability, and eighty-five per cent are on long-term 
deposits varying from three to five yeara. Although our demand liability 
is small, we provide liquid assets up to the standard of banks at Home 
whose demand liability is in converse ratio, probably eighty-five per cent, 
and whose time liability is fifteen per cent. 

63806. Have you yourself found tliat the practice of providing long- 
term money has a tendency to make the loan a little confused? — ^Yesj one 
has to watch them. 

63807. There might be a tendency, as a result of that practice, for 
borrowers to be less punctual in the repayment of their instalments? — Yes, 
we are careful to point out what loans must be liquidated at the end or 
the year and what not. That has to be carefully watched. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. 07i Tuesday^ the ^th 
November, 1927. 
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Tuesday, November 8tli, 1927. 
RANGOON. 

Present: 

The Mabqtjess of Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B 
Mr. H. Calvert, O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Naratana JDeo of Parlakimedi. 

Mr. H. 0. Reynolds, I.C.S. 

IT Ba Cho. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 

Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS. M.A., B.So., F.S.S., E.G.S., 
Professor of Economics, University of Rangoon. 

Kote of Evidence. 

Public JSealth of Rural Population . — ^As I understand that the welfare 
of the rural population as a whole is under consideration, I wish to draw 
special attention to the immense economic waste which preventihle diseases 
cause in Burma. Far too many men die in the prime of life, and leave 
their families in dire poverty, a burden on their relatives or neighbours. 
There is some evidence (in the work of the research student of my depart- 
ment, Mr. S. Sundaresan, on the Vital Statistics of Burma) that plague 
and cholera are partly occupational diseases, the former affecting workers 
in and about rice-mills and grain godowns and shops, the latter being 
characteristic of harvest labour, doubtless because harvesting is a thirsty 
operation, and men are tempted to drink from the nearest ’water, however 
filthy. 

The seriousness of the loss to the country by the early deaths of workers 
is not generally recognised. In this connection I may perhaps refer the 
Commission to a lecture which I prepared in connection with the Health 
Week in Rangoon of January last on “ Economic Aspects of Public Health.”* 
In order to illustrate the economic loss I made a calculation of what its 
amount would be on the basis of certain reasonable assumptions. I assumed 
that it would be possible to reduce the death-rate by seven per thousand, 
i.e., to eighteen or nineteen per thousand, a high rate now for Europe. 
Assuming certain figures also as the capitalized value to the country of the 
potential future work of men and women at successive ages, I found that 
the gross loss to the country by failing to reduce the death-rate worked 
out at over ten crores^^of rupees per annum. This figure has no scientific 
value, for information on which to base a real statistical estimate is not 
available. I published the figure simply by way of propaganda; and I 
mention it now only because it does give an indication of the order of 
magnitude of the loss. 

I am convinced, from my visits to several rural areas in Burma, that 
the Public Health Department has not yet been able to safeguard the 
health of the rural population in the least, with the exception of prevent- 
ing smallpox by vaccination, and staying the progress of plague and cholera 


Professor N. Ganguleb. 

Dr. L. K. Hydbr. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

I (Co-opted Members.) 
\ (Joint Secretaries.) 


*Not printed. 
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epidemics when they have broken out. Very little has been done towards 
providing or safeguarding village supplies of drinking water, or to instinct 
the people in sanitary precautions. I welcome most heavily the proposal 
now under consideration by Government to appoint a District Health OjB&cer 
in each district with a trained staff of Assistants and Inspectors. One 
feature of importance in having a special and fully trained staff for the 
sole purpose of public health duties lies in the educational effect which 
it is sure to have; e.p., in teacliing the people by local evidence that diseases 
are preventible if proper measures be taken, and that Government are 
concerned that these measures should be taken. 

Propaganda for Agricultural Improvement , — ^Propaganda can be direct 
or indirect: that is, either there is a direct approach to the cultivators 
themselves to modify their opinions; or the cultivators may be inflaenced 
indirectly by creating a general opinion amongst educated persons in favour 
of improvement of methods of farming, which opinion will gradually filter 
down to them through the landlord, the school teacher, the subordinate 
Government servants, and so foi*th. Direct propaganda must be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department. It would consist of posters and leaflets 
distributed in every village in a district or circle which was to be * attacked,* 
the idea being to arouse interest before starting demonstrations on some 
of the cultivators* own fields. Two or three propaganda lecturei*s could be 
specially trained and sent in advance of demonstration officers. 

Indirect propaganda seems to me to be of much more importance than is 
commonly recognised; and here the universities and education departments 
have a special responsibility. It is important to create an ' atmosphere * 
of interest in the progress of agriculture and to extend the belief that the 
rendering of agriculture more productive is the way to increase the wealth 
and welfare of the people, and to give the country economic strength. Thus, 
patriotism could be called to aid the diffusing of ideas about better cultiva- 
tion. The paucity of non-official vernacular literature on agriculture in 
India is surprising when compai*ed with the literature on agi*icultui*e which 
had been published in England by the middle of the eighteenth century. 

I feel that it is the duty of all professors of economics to lay stress on 
the importance to the country of the improvement of agriculture, and espe- 
cially to create for the future an atmosphere which will he favourable to the 
work of the Agricultural Department. For this reason the courses of 
study in the University of Rangoon include rural and agricultural economics 
in both the Intermediate and B.A. stages. In the lectures in University 
College the principles of the improvement of agriculture are dealt with. 
Intermediate students are expected to read Clouston’s Reader of Indian 
Agriculture, MacKenna’s Agriculture in India, and 01ayton*s Rural Develop- 
ment of Burma. The students, many of whom are townbred and know 
nothing of rural life, are taken out to a village outside the rural-urban zone 
to give them some idea of paddy cultivation. For my purpose it is very 
regrettable that there is no station of the Agricultural Department in the 
immediate vicinity of Rangoon where improved agricultural implements and 
machines can be seen. It would be good propaganda to have a permanent 
exhibition of these in Rangoon as near as possible to the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda. If a permanent exhibition is not possible, at least there should 
be an agricultural show once a year on the slopes of the pagoda at the time of 
a great festival. It is a failure in indirect propaganda that nothing what- 
ever is done to arouse the interest of the public in the capital city in 
the improvement of agriculture. Rangoon is the centre from which the 
landlords, professional men and merchants and brokers of all Lower Burma 
derive their ideas. 

Meteorological Service.'— 1 wish to draw attention to the utter inade- 
quacy for many purposes, of the meteorological data available for Burma. 
There’ is a large number of stations fairly well distributed over the Pro- 
vince at which rainfall alone is recorded; but no effort has boeji made to 
determine whether the rainfall at the station is typical of the district 
which it is supposed to represent. We know that, besid^ inaccuracies of 
observation, there are extraordinary local variations of rainfall. There are 
only about a dozen Imperial observation stations m Burma, that is, those 
inspected by the Director-General of Observatories, India; and th^e are 
mainly on the coast. The remainder of the former provincial stations 
have, I believe, discontinued observations other than of rainfalb 
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There is as yet no real knowledge of the very nnmerons and varied cli- 
mates to be found in Burma and the Shan States. There can be no doubt 
whaievei that Bunoia would benefit greatly by the introduction of new 
species and varieties ot vegetables and fruits, not to say crops, which is 
less generally recognised. There are two ways of j^roceeding with the intro- 
duction of new plants of economic value: (1) by trial and error with a large 
number of species obtained more or less at randoom from other tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, the percentage of failure being necessarily vei*y 
large; or (2) by finding out the habitat of plants proposed to be introduced, 
as to climate, soil, pests, etc., and searching for similar conditions of 
climate and soil in Burma, with access to market. The search for plants 
to suit climates, or climates to suit plants, both imply ample and reliable 
meteorological data. 

Having in view the growing importance of commercial air traffic and the 
possibilities of impravement of forecasts of weather for sea-going ships, 
the need of accurate meteorological data for study in connection with vital 
statistics, and the possible forecasting of epidemics therefrom, besides the 
agricultural purpose mentioned, it would seem highly desirable that the 
Government of Burma should establish its own meterological service on a 
basis of efficiency under an expert whole-time officer. The example of 
Bengal is worth studying. It would seem desirable, in any case, that the 
Agricultural Depai*tment should undertake at its experimental farms daily 
observations of pressure, temperature, humidity and sunshine. 

Expansion of the Agricultural Departments Activities . — Wiiting as an 
independent observer, I should say that the Agricultural Department in 
Burma has don© remarkably good work considering the short time it has 
been in existence and the smsdlness of the staff until quit© recently. Even 
now the staff in my oiiinion, as an economist, is utterly inadequate for 
the work that needs doing. I should expect the Province to benefit very 
greatly after fifteen or twenty years of work on an enlarged scale with a 
staff five times as large as the present staff. A much larger number of 
expert European officers is needed in all branches, and a large number 
of Burman officers should be trained as rapidly as possible for the experi- 
mental, demonstration and seed distribution services. 

The Agricultural Depai-tment should have the following branches, with three 
or four European officers in each (until Burmans with equal training and 
ability are available) : — 

Administration and organisation. 

Besearch (scientific and technical, in an institute separate from the 
colleges, though near one). 

Experimental farms. 

Agricultural engineering (civil and mechanical). 

Demonstration and seed distribution. 

Economic and statistical research and information. 

Propaganda by literature, lectures and travelling shows. 

Agricultural colleges (Mandalay and Rangoon). 

T wii^ particularly to stress the need of developing agricultural engineer- 
ing. Burmans take readily to the nse of machines, witness the rapid growth 
of the taxi and motor bus business wherever there are roads, and the 
number of small towns, having electric light plants. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany has sold many Fordson tractora for paddy cultivation, the plough- 
ing being done before the rains. 


Oral Evidence. 

63808. The Chairman: Professor Jevons, you are of the University of 
Rangoon ? — ^Yes. 

63809. What Chair is it that you holdP — ^The Chair of Economics. 

63810. You attach great importance, from the economic angle, to the 
incidence of preventible disease? — Yes, I do; that is a matter in which 
I have interested myself particularly in the last two years. 

63811. You form the view that the provision of a supply of pure driv- 
ing water would make a very material contribution towards the solution 
of the public health problem? — Yes. I think so. 



d3812. Is it your view that, from the economic side, the cost of providing 
such potable water xor the use of the population ought to repay itself 
inany-loldr — Yes. 

63813. How far have you examined the question of the cost of provid- 
ing good drinking water — ^It is almost imiDossible to give any estimate per 
head. OT the population. There are about seven or eight different ways in 
which good drinking water might be provided, according to the character 
of the locality. 

63814. It is to be remembered that, as well as first cost, there woidd be a 
considerable inainteiiance charge and probably a substantial annual expendi-* 
ture on administration if the water-supply was to be kept pure?— Yes, I 
have borne that m mind. One village ot 2,000 inhabitants would not need 
to employ more than one man continuously, I think. 

63815. Apart from the health and amenities of the population, you 
think tliat the baigain, in terms of inpees, would be a good one? — ^Yes, I 
do. 


63816. You make a strong plea tor ^^hat you call indirect pioi>aganda 
with a view to raising, in the public mind, an interest in agricultural 
progress P — ^Yes. 


63817. Do you think that anything is being done in that way at the 
moment? — ^If I may say so, I think the fact of this Royal Commission 
being here is one of the greatest assets at the present time in that way. 
It has given a prestige to the whole question of improvement of agri- 
culture which is very important. 

63818. But apaii/ from that, do you think you have seen, during the 
past tew years, any general movement of public opinion in that direction? 
— Inhere has been a change within the last five years partly owing to the 
v/ork of the Agricuiiiurai Department, partly owing to the missionary 
agencies like Mr. Higgmbottom in Allahabad and the Y.M.O.A. having 
taken up rural work; and again, the extraordinary success of the late Sir 
Ganga Ram in his fai-rn operations in the Punjab has undoubtedly stirred 
public opinion. But it is small compared to what it ought to be. 


63819. The notion of agriculture as something which can be materially 
bettered by the application of science and experiment is something quite 
new to India, is it not? — Yes, that is so. For veiy many years the Agri- 
cultural departments could hardly justify themselves by pointing to any 
solid woik done; but that condibion, I think, is changing now. 

63820. Do you think that the discussions in the Legislatures in India 
have tended to excite public interest in agriculture whenever there have 
been discussions about agriculture? — ^Not very much, I should say; in fact 
it was some discussions which took place in the Bihar Legislature which 
made me very convinced that more propaganda was necessary. 


63821. On page 266 of your note, you are talking about the future of the 
Meteorological Service in relation to Burma and you say the example of 
Bengal is worth studying. I am not quite certain as to what you meant 
there ? — I mean that Bengal had organised a Meteorological Sei-vice and it 
has many more stations than we have in Burma. 


63822. Professor Garigidee: Where is the chief station in Bengal? — 
think, Calcutta. 

63823. Aie you referiing to Alipore Meteorological Station? That is 
under the Government of India?— I was under the impression that there 
was a jirovincial ofiicer there. 

63824. The Chaimian: I do not think so. You give us, at one point 
a statement about the number of tractors that ha\'e been pur<mased in 
Burma?— Yes, T obtained a list from the Ford Motors, Limited. 

63825. Could you tell us how many of those are being used for purely 
agricultural purposes? — I could not say definitely, but I should think about 
fifteen, excluding the rubber estates. 

63826 You have interested yourself in the problems of consolidating 
tragmented holdings. Have you been watching the movement jn 
Punjab? — have read descriptions of the work initiated by Mr. Calvert 
which i think veiy highly of indeed. 

63827 Would you agree that the results achieved are very remarkable? 
—Yes* the idea of the method was extraoi'dinarily good. 
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66828. JDo you think that achieving the end by persuading the cultivator 
to come into the scheme is probably, in the long run, better than any 
attempt at compulsion, or would you at this stage exercise compulsion? — 
I have always telt, and still feel, that compulsion will be necessary if the 
movement is to go far. Considering the amount of woik that has been 
entailed in the Punjab, persuading people to undertake it could not be 
applied wholesale. I trunk that, where the people have been educated 
sufiiciently tor a majority of owners to desire consolidation, or where there is 
a majority of cultivators who cannot persuade owners, then the minority 
who are obstructing progress should be made to come in. Such obstruction 
is very often pure pig-headedness. I should like to explain that I do not 
mean that an initiative should be taken in compulsion by the Government, 
but rather that when an application is made by holders of a majority of 
the areas there should be powers existing by which compulsion could be 
applied to the minority. 

63829. Do you regard the spread of literacy as an important prelimi- 
nary to any general rise in the standard of living and towards the desire 
to live better? — ^It is desirable that it should go along with it, but it is 
not a necessary preliminary. I do not think, however, that the standard 
of living can be very much raised without an increase of literacy. 

63830. What do you regard as the first essential for raising the stan- 
dard of living? — ^That is a complicated question. It requires, in my 
mind, a combination of circumstances, a combination of reforms. You must 
make agriculture more productive, but if you make it more productive 
only very slowly and if there is nothing to lower the birth-rate, then the 
increased produce of the soil will be eaten up by the increased popula- 
tion. 

63831. You do not place much faith in biological control which is 
supposed to follow a higher standard of education and of living? — ^Yes, 
I do, when the standard of living has already been raised to a certain 
level. 

63832. You have got to raise the ground level before you proceed to go 
up ? — Yes. 

63833. Do these considerations apply with equal force to Burma and 
to India? — think so. 

63834. Is there any pressure of the population on the land in Burma? 
—There is beginning to be a decided pressure on the land, though nothing 
comparable to what exists in many parts of India. Looking up, yesterday, 
something that I had written a year or two ago, I saw that I said there 
that you might date the period at which all available and readily accessi- 
ble land was taken up in Burma at between fifteen and twenty years ago. 
From about fifteen years ago, we have begun to have the pressure of 
population acting even in Lower Burma 3 and the emergence of the growth 
of a landlord class is the first evidence of that. 

63836. Do you not think that communications and rapid and more 
convenient means of transport are an important agency in creating a 
desire for better living? — Yesj I think they are very important indeed. 

63836. Good communications tend to break up the group system; the 
inhabitants of one village see the conditions in other villages? — ^Un- 
doubtedly; it starts a complete change in the type of civilisation. It does 
not follow that it is always of immediate benefit to the population who 
are not familiar with the ways of traders who come from distant countries. 

63837. Are we not coming back to primary education? — ^Yes. Might I 
T^ust stress one point in this connection, and that is the great importance 
I attach to the correlation of measures of reform, progress and economic 
development, and of concentration. The tendency of the population to 
grow, so that it overtakes or keeps pace with the increased productivity 
of the soil, can only be surmounted, in my opinion, by combining a 
number of different measures of development at one time in the same area. 
That is to say^ if you provide irrigation canals or other irrigation facili- 
ties in a territory, then there should be roads and additional railway 
facilities in the same area, the Agricultural Department should become 
especially active, also the Co-operative Department and the Education 
Department; and if all these forces are concentrated at one time in a 
locality then there is a great oppoitunity of raising the standard of living 
sufficiently rapidly to prevent the growth of population eating up the 
advantages which the population might be reaping. 
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^38S8. It means a large sum of money, does it not?-— Yes; it does: but 
I have seriously come to r.jae conclusion that it would bo better to proceed 
piecemeal in a geographical sense rather than to endeavour to uplift the 
whole country. 

63839. But piecemeal progress is being made in certain parts of the 
country, is it not? — ^Yes; but as a matter of fact, it is accidental. It 
has been done in parts of India, where you have the canal colonies in the 
Punjab, and certain colonies in other parts. Particular attention has 
been given to developing those areas and they are going ahead very re- 
markably; the standard of living is being raised there. 

63840. Do you not think that development in all countries is uneven 
and piecemeal? — ^I think it has been uneven and piecemeal in the past 
through a total want of any conception of the necessity of co-ordinating 
measures of development. The Agricultural Department suddenly makes 
up ite mind that it wants to improve the cotton ciop in a certain area; 
nothing else is done by any other department whiie it is concentrating 
there. The Irrigation Department develops new canals in quite other 
places; and the Railway Department buiids branch lines in quite a different 
area. 

63841. Probably the same thing will happen as happened in manu- 
factures ?~;Yes. Of course, with reference to that, I may add that there 
was the laissez faire idea at the time in England; no attention was paid 
to general questions of development. 

63842. You really think that a deliberate policy should be laid down? 
— ^I think so; we require, in each Province, a Board of Economic Deve- 
lopment, not a large board, but a small board, of expert peraons who 
would attempt the correlation. Anything in that direction woiud be better 
than nothing. 

63843. Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out how necessai-y it is to 
test the work being done by the rainfall observation stations in Burma? 
— ^Yes. 

63844. You have a moderate number of stations, but you point out that 
there is no means whatever of testing whether these stations indicate the 
average rainfall for the districts in which they are located? — ^That is my 
opinion. 

63846. Should this testing be done by the Imperial Department, or is 
it work which ought to be done by Ike Provinces P—What I feel is, if the 
Indian Meteorological Service will not do it, then it is so important that 
the Provincial Government should do it. As far as I understand the 
situation (I do not profess to be an expert in meteoiology, I have just 
been forced to look into it a little), it is this : the Meteorological Depart- 
ment found that the observations which were being done at a large number 
of stations in Burma were hopelessly inaccurate and it was decided that 
all stations which provide data for the department must be carefully 
supervised from time to tune; therefore, they limited the number of sta- 
tions. Work is being carried out at a limited number of stations, and 
the rest have been allowed to go into disuse. 

63846. You think it necessary that those stations which are under the 
Meteorological Department should be carefully supervised? — ^Yes. 

63847. It would be quite impossible for the Indian Meteorological 
Department to establish a large number of sub-stations throughout India 
to obtain the verification, which you* desire, of tlie figures at the main 
station. Is it not the business of the Provinces to set up these sub- 
stations which you are now asking for? — ^I have suggested that if it was 
not done by the Imperial Department it should be done by the Provinces, 
i have, however, some idea that postmasters migjht be used in certain 
oases. I do not see why postmasters should not be given three months’ 
training and asked to take observations. They are accustomed to res- 
ponsible work to be done punctually at stated hours, and that is the 
mam thing. 

63848. Do you know how our rainfall statistics are collected in 
England? — ^I imagine, throng a great number of agencies. 

63849. The position is that there are only a small number of official 
stations, but there are a great number of non-official stations?— Yes; there 
are a great number of non-official stations. 



63850. If you cannot get^ non-oj95.cial observers in tbe Indian Provinces 
it must be the local administration that must step into the breach; you 
cannot expect the Imperial Governmnet to do it? — Yes. 

63851. You express surprise that there is a paucity of literature on 
agriculture in India? — ^Yes, in the vernacular. 

63852. You have a very small number of literates among Indian agri- 
culturists, and a veiy small demand for reading matter? — The landowning 
class in India and Burma is very largely literate. You see, for a long 
tune, the educated landowning classes in England were taking no interest 
in agriculture, whilst the faimmg classes were quite illiterate; but to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century books began to be written on 
improved implements and methods of agricultuie: and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century there was a considerable literature on agriculture 
in England, which appealed to and aroused the interest of the landlord 
class, and many landlords had their own farms. 

The educated middle classes in England had very little to read in the 
early eighteenth century to which you refer; the educated Indian of to-day 
has got newspapers, he has not got to depend on the pamphlet writer. 

63853. Mr, Calvert : On this question of development, where a State is 
expending money which brings in a direct return, there is no difference 
ot opinion; but what policy do you think should be adopted by a State 
in raising funds for development which may not bring in a return? — 
Well, I think it should regard the indirect return w'hich may he obtained 
fiom the taxation of the increased wealth of the given area as quite 
equal, trom the point of view of the State, to the direct return from 
irrigation or railways. Therefore, I think that expenditure in excess of 
■what might be considered to be good finance for the purpose of the budget 
is thoroughly warranted when that expenditure is bemg devoted to 
measuies of development which, assuming they are seriously planned, will 
bring in a' handsome economic return within ten or twenty years. So, I 
■would say either an additional tax, or in ceitain cases even loans, migh^ 
be raised. 

63854. You have raised the question of loans. For intensive develop- 
ment in one district you are going to impose a tax on the posterity of 
Burma in the hope that jiosterity will be able to bear it Your argument 
is, borrow two orores for intensive agricultural research, but no one knows 
that it is gomg to yield the result that you anticipate? — ^The figure you 
mentioned, I should consider as an unwarranted gamble in research. But 
a S^te must take a certain amount of risk for the future benefit of 'the 
country. I would say it would be justifiable to borrow -two crores of 
'rupees for acquiring experimental stations, demonstration stations and 
se^ supply farms, for putting up the necessary buildings and for meeting 
all the incidental expenses, besides research. A certain amount mi^t 
be spent, out of that loan money, on research. 

63855. Would you confine the expenditure from loan money to capital 
expenditure? — ^Where a definite co-ordina-ted policy had been decided on, 
then some of the cost of research, a little of what is ordinarily called 
recurring expenditure, might be debited to loan money, because it would 
not be difficult to recover it provided the scheme has been properly con- 
ceived. 

63856. We have received evidence ip the effect that people in Burma 
take rather an uneconomic view of life; is that your experience — ^Yes, 
f think so. ^ 

63857. Comparing the people you have met here with the people round 
xMiahabad, would you say that there is a more serious view of life in 
India? — ^Yes; somewhat. X -would attribu-te it to the fact that in Burma 
the tradition of making a livelihood very easily from agriculture still 
persists. It has not been necessary to be anything but an agriculturist 
in previous generations. You sowed your paddy, you transplan-feed it, and 
you got a crop; there was plenty of land available. An Indian in ■the 
crowded areas nas been obliged, for generations, to consider and calculate 
veiy- carefully, in order -bo make both ends meet. There is that difference. 

63858. Given a population where the desire to accumulate wealth is 
not a powerful incentive to industry, do you not think that it would be 
disastrous to raise a loan for purposes of development? — ^If you are having 
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^urma in mind, I would like to point out that, although tho monoy incen- 
tive does not appear to operate with the ordinary cultivator at the present 
time, directly that cultivator is educated it does begin to operate. We 
see the Burmese people rapidly getting rich in many parts, directly they 
understand business methods, and one of the most important ways, if I 
might so put it ^ for teaching business methods would be the improve- 
ment of the teaching of arithmetic in the schools, which is extremely badly 
taught at present in this Province. 

63859. Dr. "Ryder : Mr. Calvert’s conclusion would he true on the 
assumption that the character of the Burman would remain a fixed 
quantity and never diange.P — ^That would be so. 

63860. M.r.^ Calvert : you find that your Burman students accept the 

broad economic generalisations as based on actual obseiwation, or do they 
simply take text-book maxims and learn them ]>y heart — ^They probably 
take them because I say them ; both because they are in the ' book, and 
because the teacher says so. The general tendencj’ of all students is to 
accept statements so given. 

63861. The Chairman. : Do you think it really is so? — think so, in 
Ihe earlier stages- but I have to proceed later bn to make them critical 
and unwilling to accept the statements without testing them themselves. 

63862. Mr, Calvert : Could they see the fallacy in the view, which we 
hear repeatedly expressed, that India should be self-contained in all her 
requirements, and at the same time have a mercantile marine? — think 
that, after they have had college teaching for a couple of years, they 
would certainly see the fallacy. You must remember that they come to 
me in the intermediate stage, in vrhat practically should be the last class 
of the high school, with very indifferent knowledge of English and very 
jioor knowledge of arithmetic, and the first thing that we have to do is 
to give them some information and coach them in commercial arithmetic, 
the elements of business, and so on. Purely descriptive work is done in 
the first year. 

63863. Dr. Ryder: You have been for some time in India? — ^Yes. I 
was tor nearly nine years at Allahabad. 

63864. And you have been here for three or four years ^ — For over four 
5 ’'ears. 

63865. Have you given any thought to the co-operative movement in 
Burma? — ^I have naturally thought a good deal about it. ^ I have ques- 
tioned ofl&cers of G-overnment, and I have come to certain conclusions. 
They are not based on personal observation, but on general reasoning. 


63866, The co-operative movement has not developed in Burma. What 
are the causes for that? — In mv opinion, it is because of the pei^sistent 
treating of the cultivator as if he were not a man with ordinaiy desires. 
When you form a limited company, the^ shareholders come in with the 
expectation of ultimately getting some dividend. ^ When the Co-operative 
Department started out forming co-operative societies and prevented the 
shareholders who were expecting to get some dividend from getting it, 
and furthermore neglected to take into account the very important prin- 
ciple that they should be co-operative savings societies as well as lending 
societies, it seemed to mo that the movement was bound to fail, excepting 
if it bad official pressure behind it, or an unlimited siipply of funds to 
lend out. The original conception of co-operative societies, as I have 
always understood it, was that they should ^ be real co-operative savings 
societies, that the cultivators who have a little money 
time being should put it into their own local society, and that when ttiey 
wanted to borrow they should borrow from the local society the saving 
of their friends in the village. That is an intelligible principle which will 
natui'ally work, and it is, in my opinion, necessai-y that the societies in 
Burma should accept savings deposited by the villager and, moreover, 
that the rules should be altered so that they should be allowed to pay out 
dividends after the reserve has reached a certain proportion of the capital 
of the society. In that case, I believe the villagers will hegm to a 

real interest in the societies and to work for their improvement, instead 
of feeling that the whole system is managed from_ outside and that they 
are dependent npon the district bank and the union control, 

63867 You are aware of the fact that roads do form a very important 
part in the economic development of Burma? 

to make in this connection?—! am very glad to note that the development 
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of roads is being pushed forward. My own view as to the alignment of 
roads has been that, of the money which was available, it would have been 
better perhaps to expend a nmch larger propoi-tion upon making feeder 
roads to railways than upon making trunk roads. That is a very contro- 
versial question on which something can be said on both sides, and I 
notice that different policies have been followed in different parts of India 
in regard to this. 

63868. One advantage of feeder roads, I think, in your opinion, would 
be that they would help to open out the inland districts? — ^Exactly. I 
think anybody who has been about the rural districts of Burma soon after 
the paddy harvest, when the paddy is ready to go to the station, and 
has seen the struggles which they have in getting the carts on to a road 
at long distances from the paddy fields, and the light weights which all 
the carts are able to carry, must see that it is absolutely essential that a 
network of village roads should be developed. No part of Burma can 
develop rightly until we have a regular system of roads, a regular net- 
work of village roads, and most of them require to be metalled in this 
scheme, because there is the very long and heavy morsoon. 

63869. You have been following the discussions in the legislatures m 
different Provinces of India? — ^To some extent; what is published in the 
newspapers I read. 

63870. What is it that they discuss in these Provincial legislatures? — 
Education a good deal. 

63871. Do they ever discuss the co-operative movement? — ^Excepting 
Bombay, I cannot remember ever seeing much reference to it. 

63872. Do they give any thought to veterinary matters? — ^I do not think 
so. 

63873. They do not talk about milk yields and grazing lands? — ^The 
question of grazing lands is often raised, because the Forest Department 
is said fb he invading the rights of the villagers. 

63874. Do they talk about rent and revenue matters? — Yes. 

63875. Say, in the United Provinces? — ^Yes: the main question of 
course being the permanent fixation of the land revenue. 

63876. Do they talk about floods and bring resolutions urging action 
on the part of Government?’— Yes. 

63877. Do they give any attention to crops? — ^Not a great amount, but 
a certain amount. I have seen a little of it. 

63878. I was wondering whether you had given any attention to one 
aspect of the matter, which is very important from the economic point of 
view, namely, the Buddhist view of life on the economic progress of the 
country? — ^I do not profess to he able to speak on it with the authority of 
one who has lived a long period in the country and knows the language. 
My impression is that it has induced a somewhat fatalistic attitude. 

63879. Do you see signs of any change in this outlook? — ^I see distinct 
signs of change, and I see very hopeful signs in the interest which people 
are beginning to take in local government. I was very much interested 
to hear, when I happened to be in Pyapon, that the evening before I 
arrived a public meeting had been held to consider what roads the Public 
Works Department should he requested to estimate for in their district. 
That seemed to me to show a little more initiative than I had been accustomed 
to in India. 

63880. The materialistic view of life in the West is also very recent, 
going back about two hundred years. I ask you to consider the bearing or 
the Calvinistio movement, the Huguenot outlook and other movements in 
Europe, and correlate them with the teaching of the Bible and other 
matters? — ^I think it goes back a little further than that; you might say 
to •the sixteenth century. There was an awakening of interest in business 
matters then, though it had not affected agriculture. 

63881. As regards the question of increase in productivity and rise in 
the standard of living and growth of numbers, it has been pointed out to 
us in India that it is no use making canals, constructing railways, and 
increasing the yields of crops, because all this will he balanced by an 
increase in population. I ask you, what has been the result in the 
past? Take En^and or the Netherlands: When there was an increase 
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m the national income, say, about a hundred years ago, was there an 
increase m the population of England ?— That happened at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and tuat coincided with the development of 
industries and the application of power to all industries. 

63B82. What we are ashed to do is that we should jump over the 
experience of a hundred years by restriction of numbers P That will come 
about by itself ? — think _ it will only come about if we have a policy of 
development of industries in the cities at the same time as the development 
of rural areas. That is what people overlook. You see, the two were 
going on concurrently in England. There was the development of transport 
and of canals. This was very important. There were large mining opera- 
tions growing up in the coal fields. There was pottery manufacture and 
others besides the textiles. At the same time a great deal of attention was 
being given to developing capitalistic agriculture; and the two are neces- 
sarily reciprocal. One cannot go far without the other. The cities 
need the buying power of the country; and of course the producers in the 
country need the buying power of the cities. 

63883. _ I am on a different point. My point is that when there was an 
increase in the command over material resources in the western capitalistic 
countries there was also, going on, a corresponding increase in population 
and after some time opinion changed? — Of course, in the early days of 
development, the tendency was for the popnlatioii to overtake the growth 
of the additional command over economic resources. How far that was due 
to the Napoleonic warn or other causes it is veiy difficult to say; it is 
difficult to disentangle the causes. 

63884. Have you anything to suggest for improving agricultural statis- 
tics? — am afraid that is a subject on whicb I can give no assistance at all. 
I do not say that I am by any means satisfied with the present statistics. 
It is a very expert matter and I would simply leave it to the Agricultural 
Department who know a great deal more about it. 

63885. FrofeBSOT Gangulee : Would you express an opinion on the agri- 
cultural statistics that are now available from the Government of India? 
Are they reliable? Do you find them useful? Have you any suggestions 
to make? — ^No. I have made no special study of the question of agricultural 
statistics. I have accepted the criticisms that have been made, as they 
appeared to me to be very reasonable. It is a branch of activity which 
needs a great deal of attention, in which yon can get perfection only by 
continuous perseverance. 

63886. You agree that reliable statistics are very important for economic 
studies? — ^It is impoi'tant for business people, as weh for the economist and 
the statesman, that we should have reliable statistics, 

63887. In the Rangoon University I understand you have^ a course of 
study which includes rural and agricultural economics, both in the Inter- 
mediate and in the B.A.? — Yes. 


63888. Are these compulsoiy or optional? — Compulsory. It is the 

ordinary course which all the students take. 

63889. When was it introduced ?— In 1924. There was nobody here in 
the Chair before myself. 

63890. Do you find that the students take an interest in rural economics? 

Yes but I am surprised to find how very little they know about the 

subject, even those whose homes are in rural towns, small towns like Prome 
for instance. They never seem to go out into the villages. They remain 
in the small town all their lives. 


63891. In teaching rural economics, do you depend on any text-hook?— 
Yes. I have mentioned three books. 

63892. Those are of a very elementary nature?— In the lecfcur^ we supply 
ment them very considerably. I do not in the least adhere to the book. 

63893. Do you collect agricultural data relating to rural ^onomi^ in 
order to explain a certain position that you want to explain? am afraid 
that has piSved beyond our capacity. I have now and then collected some 
data as t^ result of an excursion I have made, and I have always arranged 
to take the students out into the country. 

63894 I find that our students are taught economics 

+o realities of life. They know absolutely nothing about the 
facts of^rural life and their knowledge is confined to the text-books? 
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That is tlio trouble. That is why I tako them out into the counti-y, when- 
ever I can. This is very inipoj-tant as it affoi’ds a good foundation, hut it 
is not much. 

63896. Have the students whom you have turned out from the University 
of Rangoon with an adequate knowledge, I take it, of rural economics, 
initiated any inquiry themselves? — ^No You must remember that they are 
all Intermediate students whom we have turned out. The first students who 
will have been right through the course will be taking their degree exami- 
nation next Marcm. 

63896. Are you familiar with the Board of Economic Inquiry in the 
Punjab? — ^I know some of its publications. 

63897. Do you think that a step in that direction could profitably be 
taken by the Rangoon University? — ^I think that if the Government were 
desirous of forming such a Board, the University staff would be willing 
to co-operate. It is only in the present session that we have had what 
we may call an adequate staff for economics in the University. Now I have 
two lecturers and a third temporary lecturer. 

63898. You regret very much that there is no agricultural station in 
the immediate vicinity of Rangoon. Is there not an agricultural station 
within a radius of twenty or twenty-five miles? — ^There are two, I think, 
but they are not easily accessible. The Hmawbi farm is beyond our reach. 
What we should like to see is a station within six or eight miles of Ran- 
goon on the railway line, as having to go hy water is always a very slow 
process. In that case we could take students out at least four or five 
times during the session. We could take them out every month to see 
the progress of things. We can only visit Hmawbi once a year. That 
does not give you an idea of what is going on. 

63899. You attach a great deal of importance to agricultural engineer- 
ing? — Yes, I do. 

63900. What aspect of agricultural engineering would you like to empha- 
siaseP — ^Implements, drainage, irrigation by pumping, such questions as the 
threshing of the paddy and proper storage, and bringing it into market — 
all these things, I think, are really better tackled by engineers. When I 
speak of implements, I am thinking of both animal-drawn and power 
ploughs. I think it is very necessary to pursue development in both direc-' 
tions. I think there is a great field for power-driven machinery in Lower 
Burma. I understand that in French Cochin China there has been a very 
considerable development of the use of tractors for paddy cultivation, 

63901. Have you ever tried to work out the economics of the employ- 
ment of farm machinery under the existing conditions? — ^No. I have not. 
I can give you some theoretical suggestions on the subject but I have not 
gone into the question of costs. I did try to get the costs of ploughing 
by their tractors in Burma from Ford Motors, Limited. They said they 
did not experiment with them themselves. They made demonstrations to 
the landowners and large cultivators and nsnally that was sufi6cieut to sell 
the machine without going into the question of costs. I should like to 
make this point in connection with the growing use of the tractor- It is 
a labour-saving appliance and the tendency therefore will he to reduce the 
demand for labour in the rural areas. It must have that ultimate tendency, 
as hag been the case in all Western countries. But of course the use of 
tracftojps cannot go far splely for ploughing. You must have a whole series 
of machines to do all the operations required. If you want to get rid 
of animals in one stage it is not economical unless you can get rid of them 
in all stages. 

63902. You suggest an expansion of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department and you desire to have a large number of European experts 
in all branches; you also suggest that Burman officers should be trained 
for demonstration and other work. Do you find, among the students, a 
sincere desire to take to agricultural studies? — ^There is no desire at all; 
or at least it is very small. It is one of the internal difficulties of our 
University that students who come to mo are entirely arts students. Those 
who have had any leaning towards technical and practical things take 
science courses and I have nothing to do with them, so that I have had 
to look at this teaching solely from the propaganda point of view, to 
ci^ate an interest among .the future educated classes of Burma in the 
progress of agriculture. We are stiU only in the beginning stage. It ig 
only about two or three years ago that W9 started this 
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63903. In the additional note that you submitted to us, you suggest 
the lormation of an Imperial Agricultural Association. Have you thought 
out the details of that.? — am glad you have raised that point, because 1 
tbink that this would be an important means of general propaganda 
and of giving a prestige to discussions on agricultural matters, i did, 
as a matter of fact, draw uf) a rough outline of a scheme tor an Imperial 
Agricultural Association early in 1925 and I circulated it to a number of 
friends. It was dropped simply because of the appointment of this Com- 
mission. I have got a copy of the scheme here. {Document handed in*) 
My idea ot the Association was that it should be semi-olhcial, in the souse 
that the Red Cioss Society is, in India, and that it should receive some 
grant from the Government, although tho actual working in the Provinces 
would be voluntary. 

63904. Then, why do you call it Imperial? Why not aim at i)roviiicial 
agricultural associations.? — ^Because, just as the Red Cross is organised from 
the centre, here too, it would be better if the stimulus came from the 
centre. The people in the Government of India could stir up the Provinces. 

63905. Are you familiar with the Board of Agrlcu^ture^s activities 
in India? — Certainly; I attended one of the conferences some years ago. 

63906. In what way would this Imperial Agricultural Association differ 
from the Board of Agriculture? — ^It would differ very much from the Board 
of Agriculture. Tins would be a propagandist association mainly. The 
Board ot Agriculture should become more and more a meeting of experts; 
in tact, it is already a meeting of experts, 

63907. We are told that adult education in the rural areas is very much 
needed in this Province. Do you find any signs, amongst your students 
in the University, of initiative in that direction? — ^I have not the slightest 
idea of that. 


63908. Do you think that the espoi*t cess on rice affects the producer 
in any way? — ^I should say Uiat the larger part of the incidence of the tax 
is on the producer; not tHe whole necessarily, but the larger i>art of it. 
(Still, it is not a very heavy tax. 

63909. So you think it affects the producer? — ^He does get a slightly 
lower price on the average, I should say, for his produce. In general X 
subscribe to the principle that an export tax should only be placed on 
agricultural produce for the purpose of providing funds to promote that 
particular branch of industry. 


63910. Mr. Kamat : To take up this last point with regard to the export 
cess on rice; although a large part of it may fall, so tar as incidence is 
concerned, on the producer, is it, in actual practice at the present moment, 
discouraging the cultivation of rice to a material extent ? — ^It is not dis- 
couraging it, except that there might be a few thousand acres more culti** 
vated if there were no export duty. That is the extent of the discouragement. 


63911. Theoretically, yes; hut in actual practice is it really substantial? 
—I should say, it is impossible to obtain the data to see what is happen* 
ing in actual practice. 

63912. You spoke, a few minutes ago, about industrial development* 
Side by side with agricultural development do you think industrial 

development is being snflB.ciently assisted by Governuient ? ^Under modern 
conditions I think it is ; I have no special recommendation to make in that 
direction excepting development of agencies for technical education, which 
is very important. 

63913. In that direction you do think that something nio^^ could ^ 
done? — ^Yes, I think so, in all the Provinces of India, and particularly in 
Burma. 

63914. If that is so* are there sufficient scholarships, or such like aids 
on the part of GoveVAme^ to send students abroaS for their 
courses?— Yes, I think so; it is only a very exceptional student who can 
benefit by these foreign scholarships, I think. The tendency, 
hi Burma, has been that we have not had a sufficient number ^ ^ 

who have really been of the requisite standard as to 
inteUect and character to be of use to the country 
I would like to see more money spent on technical education 
country, rather than on additional scholarships for going to foreign 
countries. - 


Vide Appendix on page 277* 



63915. At piesent, the pioportion of people living on agriculture is 
said to be 'somewhere about seventy per cent of the population. In your 
opinion^ would it be desirable to divert some portion of this into manufac- 
turing concerns? — ^Yes, I think so, provided the authorities will keep the 
towns in a more sanitary condition, otherwise the population who migrate 
to the towns simply die off when the town is so insanitary, as, for example, 
Bombay and Rangoon are. 

63916. Subject to the condition that the amenities of town life are kept 
up to the mark, on economic grounds would you object to a certain propor- 
tion leaving the land and taking to a manufacturing occupation ? — Noj 
I should welcome it. I think that the standard of living, among the 
cultivators, is very largely determined by the standard of living of workers 
in the cities, particularly the industrial workers. That is always so in the 
West, and it is becoming evident that it is so in India as well. The 
more we can increase the welfare, the real wages of the industrial workers 
in the cities, the more does that operate to raise the standard of living 
in the rural areas, because the people are attracted away. Labour is not 
so abundant and, moreover, those who migrate from the villages to the 
towns and come back again have learned a new way of life. I wish I 
could say it was a better way, but it ou^ht to be a better way. But they 
do tend to set a higher standard of living. 

63917. We are often told that, temperamentally, the Burman and the 
Indian have not the desire to improve their standard of living? — ^That is 
not true of the Burman. My obsei-vation is that the Burman has not only 
every desire to maintain his standard of living but that" directly he becomes 
educated he wants to improve it. 

63918. What is your observation about the Indians? — ^I think the very 
poor Indians in the congested districts have had all the ambition, if they 
ever had any, crushed out of them. For myself, I think that the poorest 
Indian has no ambition at present 

63919. Is that because the Indian has nob the opportunities of seeing 
around him other people who live up to a decent standard of life and he 
himself does not know how to spend his money, even though he may have 
improved his purchasing power? — ^Yes, very lai'^ely so; at the same time, 
also, the feeling is still very largely prevalent in India amongst the culti- 
vating classes that if they do make an effoii; to live better, display a 
little bit of ostentation in better clothes, more brass vessels and so forth, 
that would simply be taken as proof that they had more resources, and 
somebody, either the moneylender or the landlord or the tax-collector, would 
take that money. 

63920. Have you observed in India that men of the middle classes going 
to England and seeing how the middle classes in England live (their houses, 
their clothes, furniture and surroundmgs), come back to India and make 
an attempt to live in the same style? — ^Yes, I think they do tend, on the 
whole, to aim at a higher standard. 

63921. In the case of the poorer classes, if they had had the same oppor- 
tunities to see things for themselves in towns, would not the desire to live 
better be created in them as well?- 7 -Yes. Of course that knowledge is 
being given by improving communications. The two great agents for rais- 
ing the standard of living are education and travel, and directly people are 
able to go by motor bus from their town to the nearest railway town 
and then travel by train to Benares or anywhere else, they see things for 
themselves and tlieir outlook is greatly widened. 

63922. It comes to this, therefore, that there is a desire for a hi^er 
standard of living, but there is not the knowledge and understanding of 
how to live better? — ^I do not altogether agree with you there. I think 
the desire is aroused by the fact of travel. They will start going, out of 
pure curiosity, to other places; then they begin to get interested in the 
ways of the people thev see in those other places, and this begins to open 
their eyes to the fact that they could live in a different way. 

63923. U Ba Cho: With regard to the cess on exports from Burma, you 
think the amount realised on that should be spent for the improvement of 
that particular commodity? — ^Yes, I should certainly like to see the whole 
of ihe export cess on rice from Burma applied to the improvement of 
agriculture in Burma. 
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63924. Do you know that the export cess on rice and oils lias beeti 
taken away by the Government of India P— Yes; 1 know that it has been 
appropriated to Central Revenues. 

63926. And that Burma has no share of it directly P — Yes. 

63926. in connection with that a great deal t)l discussiou has taken 
place both inside and outside the legislature for the last three or four 
years ? — Yes. 

63927. The Chairman: Do you favour special taxes for particular purposes 
or do you believe, in the main, that sound policy hc-*.s iii depending on your 
general revenues? — think that, in the earlier stages ot the development of 
a country, special taxes for j^articular purposes are very useful. You then 
have^ a definitely assigned amount; and it is x>ossible to estimate, with a 
cei*tain degree of acenraej”, what the proceeds will be, and a definite programme 
of expenditure for a number of yeai-s can thus be outlined. Furthermore, 
I think it has some benefit in rousing the interest of the people in that 
particular subject. 

63928. It makes a certain appeal to the imagination P — ^Yes, that is so. 

(The witness withdiew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 2 p.m, on Wcdnesdaij, the Hf/i 
November 1927, at Mandalay. 


APPEITBIX. 


Proposed Imperial Agrioultural Association. 

Oppiobbs. 

Patron: His Excellency the Viceroy (to be approached). 

President : 

Vice-Presidents: (About twelve persons of proinaieuce who have interested 
themselves in Indian agriculture.) 

Honorary Treasurer: 

Honorary Secretary: 

Organising Secretary (salaried) : 

Provincial Honorary Secretaries: 


COXJKOIL. 


Between thirty and thirty-five persons, in addition to all the officers, 
chosen so as to represent all Provinces. 

Executive Committeb. 

Seven persons, able to meet at Delhi, or elsewhere, like Lucknow or 
Magpur, four times yearly. 

Special Committees. 


Special Committees should be appointed for (1) agricultural shows, (2) 
propaganda literature, (3) co-ordination with other agencies, (4) demonstra^ 
tion work in selected places, and for other puiposes. 


Objects — ^The main object of the association would be to arouse an mter^t 
in the improvement of agriculture amongst all classes of the people. The 
very important principle needs to be recognised that fashions and new ideas 
generally filter downwards from the intellectual and wealthy cl^es. Wliat 
the townspeople talk about is diffused by stages to the landed gentler to 
officials of the districts, and ultimately to the cultivators. Hence it m 
desirable to carry on propaganda in the towns to coiiviuce every one of the 
immense importance of the improvement of agriculture tor the wel^re and 
prosperity of India. The association would also help to create a public 
opinion m favour of larger expenditure on the agricultural departments of 



the several Provinces, with a view to a great expansion of their staff and 
activities. It would m no sense be a rival to the Government organisa- 
tion j but would supplement it, and make its usefulness better known to the 
people. At the same time the association would be perfectly independent, 
and its executive committee would not remain silent if criticism appeared, 
on inquiry, to be called for. 

Methods , — ^The three principal ways of educating the public on agricul- 
tural questions would be (1) by publishing a journal in English and one or 
more journals in vernacular, and pamphlets and leaflets in the principal 
languages, (2) by employing popular lecturers on agricultural subjects to 
tour the country towns, and villages perhaps in certain areas ; (3) by organis- 
ing peripatetic agricultural exhibitions to be combined with shows of 
local produce and stock, a liberal list of prizes being offered. Another method 
ot propaganda might be tried, which has been used successfully in certain 
countries, namely, to issue, and post up in the villages, coloured posters 
designed to impress simple-minded people; the big crop from selected seed 
shown alongside the picture of the poor crop from ordinary seed; a family 
tat and prosperous alongside a group of lean and worried parents with 
starving children, showing the result of following the seven rules of im- 
proved cultivation. 

The committee of co-ordination would take care that the work was caiTied 
on in useful relation with the Agricultural Depai-tment, with missionary 
and other institutions for agricultural education, and with the co-operative 
movement. 

Suhscriptioii — ^It may be suggested that the minimum annual subscrip- 
tion should be Rs. 10 for which the member would be entitled to receive 
one ot the journals issued by the association, and all its leaflets. It may 
be suggested that the association might do well to make a bulk subscription 
to the Agricultural Journal of India, and distribute it to some or all of 
its members, without any charge beyond the subscription. The associa- 
tion might, however, find it desirable to issue a popular monthly journal 
devoted to propaganda in favour of unproved agriculture, and which might 
summarise from time to time the results obtained by the agricultural 
departments of the Provinces, and give all news about progress. 

Initiation . — ^It would be necessary in the fiist place to find out whether 
a large body of people would support the idea of forming such an associa- 
tion under high auspices. 
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Wednesday, November 9th, 1927. 
MANDALAY. 


Present : 
The Marquess op Linlithgow, 
Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B. 

Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajarati 
Waratana JL>eo of Parlakiinedi. i 


D.L. (CTiainnan). 
Professor N. Ganqulee. 
Di\ L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


U Ba Cho. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


(Go-opfed Member,) 
(Joint Secrefai'les.) 


Mr. J. CHARLTON, M.So., F.I.C., I.A.S., Friucipal, 
Agriciiltiiral College, Mandalay. 

Beplios to the Questiomiaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research, — (a) The fact that the Agricultuial Chemist, 
Burma, is responsible for teaching and research and routine work effectually 
prevents his leaving Mandalay and so becoming really conversant witli 
agricultural problems in various parts of the Province. Prom mid-June to 
the end of March he is occupied in delivering lectures on agricultural 
chemistry, which none of his staff is as yet capable of doing. 

As soon as assistants capable of delivering lectures on chemistry in all 
blanches taught are available, it should be recognised and laid down that 
the Agricultural Chemist, Burma, shall be free to tour to make himself 
familiar with problems in the country. 

An allotment of Rs. 2,000 at least should be available yearly for travel- 
ling allowance in the budget of the Agricultural Chemist, Burma. 

(c) The insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies of water-hyacinth 
(he-da-oin) might be fully investigated. Chemical sprays have been fairly 
fully investigated, confirming ' the fact that only arsenical sprays are likely 
to be useful. Chemical spraying is merely a means of mitigation of the 
nuisance and will never get rid of the plant totally. 

The absence of a proper insectai’y in Mandalay might prove trouble- 
some for work with insect pests. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — (ii) Yes. An increasing num- 
ber of students are offering agriculture as an optional subject in the High 
School Pinal examination. This year 618 offered agriculture and it is only 
about* four years since the subject was introduced. A means of disseminating 
a wider knowledge of agriculture is therefore available, but unfortunately, 
perusal of the papers shows definite evidence of either little teaching of the 
subject or none at all. In the larger schools such as the Government high 
schools, graduates of the Agricultural College and Research Institute, Man- 
dalay, might later on be introduced as assistant masters similar in grade 
to members of the Educational Seiwice, the diploma of the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalayj being held equivalent to the 
ordinary B.A. and B.Sc. of the Rangoon University as a qualification. Bates 
of pay should he identical and recruits should be taken on only to fill 
existing vacaRcieSf Hence no financial re-adjustmept should be necessary, 
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(iv) This applies only to the Agricultural College and Eesearch Insti- 
tute, Mandalay. Applications for entry to this college are comparatively 
few althou^ stipends of Us. 60 per mensem are offered. The reason for 
this is that better prospects are offered’ in services other than the Agricultural 
Service though there is but little difference in the qualifications demanded, 
added to which there is the fairly arduous nature of the duties involved in 
service with the Agricultural Department and the lack of awza (power or 
authority.) 

To get into Government service. In many eases a real liking for 
agriculture is not in evidence although of course there are exceptions. 

(ui) No actual figures are available. Many students are sons of small 
landowners, Government servants and small traders, comparatively few being 
sons of cultivators who have usually not the means to enable their sons to 
pass the High School Final examination and so qualify for admission to 
the Agricuftural College and Uesearch Institute. 

QuESTioisr 10. — FBRTrLiSEBS. — (a) There is very little prospect of greater 
use being made of artificials at present prices although ammo-phos has 
proved profitable, both in Lower Burma and in Mandalay. All others are 
uneconomic at present or barely repay extra cost 

(b), (c) (d) do not arise. 

(e) No. It is doubtful if sufficient investigation will ever be possible 
apart from crop increases due to manuring. The knowledge of secondary 
changes in the soil as a result of manuring is exceedingly important and 
such results for paddy and tropical crops are very meagre It is from 
permanent manurial plots that sudi results will have to be obtained and in 
Burma these have only comparatively recently been laid down, except certain 
permanent plots designed purely as yield tests. 

The general shortage of nitrogen and, in many districts, of phosphate 
also, have been clearly demonstrated. Ammonium sulphate and superphos- 
phate have proved the only useful sources of nitrogen and phosphate for 
l»addy, altHough ammo-phos is really similar in constitution to the 
above. For wet lands nitrates are useless; ground bone flour may possibly 
bo of some use in the sour paddy soil of Lower Burma. Potash is rarely, 
if ever, necessary for paddy. Urea is being investigated but pot experiments 
so far do not give much hope for useful results. 

Sufficient tests with cyanamide and basic slag have not been made to 
speak with certainty of their efficacy. 


AFFENDrS. 

Note on the AgricuLtural College^ Mandalay. 


Eesults showing applications for entry, etc., are given in the following 
table : — 


— 

Namber of 
applioations 

Attended 

Seleotion 

Board 

Awarded 

stipend 

Non-sti- 

pendiary 

students. 

Besigned. 

1924 . . 

121 

111 

24 



1925 . . 

36 

26 

19 


2 

1926 

39 

27 

21 (including 

2 Sban 
students) 

1 


1927 . . 

42 (11 non- 
stipendiary). 

28 (2 non- 
stipendiary). 

20 

• 

3 


Failure to pass compulsory examinations, with 40 per cent aggregate, 
results in withdrawal, of stipends. Certain students who have lost stipends 
on this account have continued studies at their own expense after passing 
compulsory re-examinatioziB. 
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Eleven students who entered the college in 1924 have successfully passed 
the diploma examination in March 1927 and are now stationed at farms in 
various circles. The remaining thii*toen students lost their stipends after 
one or two years in the college. 

The number of students in the college at present is as follows : — 


— 

Stipendiary, j 

Son-stipendiary. 

TotnL 

Ist year , . 

17 

I 

17 

2nd' year 

12 

2 

U 

3rd year 

6 

3 

9 

Total . . 

35 

I 

5 

40 


The college is therefore not attracting enough students to keep it filled 
with a good type of student. There are several reasons for this — 

(1) At the present moment there are splendid opportunities in Burma 
for students to enter the faculties of forestry, engineering, medicine, 
etc.^ in the Rangoon University, in addition to vacancies in the Burma 
Civil Service, inmuding the co-operative branch of the latter. In other 
words, the young Burmese student who has passed the High School Final 
at present is confronted with exceptional opportunities. The standing of 
the Agricultural Department is not such as would attract promising Burmese 
students if vacancies in other services are available. 

(2) The diploma of the Agricultural College and Research Institute only 
qualifies for employment in the Agricultural Department and is quite useless 
as a qualification for any other service. AtBiliatlon is desirable to give status 
to the college. A few prospective candidates have in the past withdrawn 
their applications for entry m this college when they found that this college 
does not give a university degree. Of Qie number who do not apply at all 
for the same reason no figures can be obtained. 

(3) The smallness of the cadre of the Agricultural Department, in my 
opinion, accounts more than anything else for the reluctance of young Bur- 
mans to join the college. With only about 98 Senior Agricultural Assistants 
and 19 provincial posts sanctioned, the college as a teaching institution has 
a very limited scope. Students enter only with a view to getting into 
Government service at present. 

AHiliation . — The 1926 Burma Agricultural Department Memorandum * gives 
certain details on this subject. 

The University agreed to affiliation in 1924, i,e., before the college was 
actually opened, on certain terms. These terms were all complied with 
except one, viz., the institution of three professorial chairs in major subjects 
— ^agriculture, agricultural botany and agricultural chemistry. An annual 
charge of Rs. 10,800 would have been caused by founding sucb chairs. 
Possibly other reasons lor not pushing affiliation existed at this time but, if 
so, I am not aware of them. At any rate in August 1924 the Ministry of 
Agriculture decided to postpone consideration of the matter for a year. 

In the first half of 1925 an attempt was made to convert the four years’ 
course for High School Finalists into a three years’ course leading to a 
degree in agriculture, entrants for the course to possess the Intermediate 
Science or Intermediate Arts in suitable subjects, the aim being to reduTO 
the amount of teaching and to render more time available for research. 
This scheme had no possibility of success for the following reasons ; — 

(1) There are not available sufficient Intermediate Science or Inter- 
mediate Arts students in Burma to fill the Agricultural Oollege,_ i.e^ there 
aare not sufficient numbers of such men at a loose end, the majority desiring 
to proceed to the complete degree stage. 

(2) The total length of time necessary to obtain tbe B.Sc. degree in 
agriculture would have been five years under such a scheme. 

(3) There is no real necessity to spend five years in obtaining the 
B.Sc. in agriculture. 
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Only about four suitably qualified men applied for ^try in 1926 under 
tlie above scheme ; so sanction was obtained to* run a three-year course for 
a diploma only. This course is now being pursued. , 

On return from leave in November 1925 I suggested that amliation under 
the fol’owing scheme might be possible : — 

(1) The course for the B.Sc. degree in agriculture should last for four 
years only. 

(2) The first two years should be spent either in the Intermediate 
College, Mandalay, or other affiliated college of the Kangoon University 
taking the following subjects— English, Burmese, chemistry, physics and 
possibly mathematics. 

(3) Such students wouM be stipendiary students of the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalay, but would be entirely under 
University control until they passed the Intermediate Science. Failure to 
pass compulsory examinations would, of course, entail forfeiture of stipends. 
Further, a few private students taking the right subjects might be found 
willing to join the Agricultural CoVege and Research Institute, Mandalay, 
for the subsequent purely agricultural course. This would help to reduce 
wastage, which is normally high, fifty to sixty per cent. 

(4) Passed Intermediate Science students would enter the Agricultural 
CoPege and Research Institute, Mandalay, for a two-year course in agricul- 
ture proper, i.e., agriculture, agricultural botany, agricultural chemistry, 
entomology and mycology. I find that in two vears, with such a course, 
students would be able to devote more time to these subjects than they do 
at present in the three-year diploma course. 

The scheme has never come up officiallv before the University authorities 
because it has been pointed out by tbe Principal, University College, that 
he would strongly oppose the scheme as he considers that stipends of Rs 60 
per mensem should not he given to^ High School Finalists. The University 
did not object to this in 1924 and it is not clear why it should do so now. 
It is stated that agricultural students will be able to compete for posts in 
other services with students who have paid their own educational expenses. 
This is not the case, for successful students are bound down by legal agree- 
ment to serve for three years m the Agricultural Department, whereas 
unsuccessful students are required to pay back stipends in certain cases. 
The most important point is that stipends of Rs. 50 are not attracting 
sufficient numbers of students. This department will be glad to reduce sti- 
pends as soon as the flow of applicants materially improves. 

The Agricultural Department is quite ready to consider unification of 
stipends when all departments can agree. 

The weakness of any scheme affecting the Agricultural College and 
Research Institute educational course at present is the uncertainty as to 
the future of the college when the cadre is filled. 

Cost of teaching course in the Agricultural College and Besearch Instil 
iute, Mandalay, — ^It is not possible to give really accurate figures, inasmucli 
as stores and apparatus used for research and teaching are not entered up 
separately. One store-keeper for each section could probably not do this. 
Further,^ tbe costs for teaching, given below, comprise capital expenditure 
on the library and furniture of the college, whereas these should be partly 
debitable against research. The pay of the Indian Agricultural Service staif 
is not included except the allowance of the Principal, Agricultural College: — 

ns. 

1923- 24 Nil, 

1924- 25 ... 73.823 

1925- 26 ... 68,679 

1926- 27 ... 82,606 

1927- 28 50,100 

Part of the budget headings are not distributed in 1927-28. Hence add 
Rs. 18,000 for teaching staff and peons and Rs. 14,000 for the Principal’s 
establishment. A total allotment of about Rs. 82,100 for 1927-28 is, 
therefore, budgeted for. 

Purcha^ of furniture was competed by 1926 hut no budget for purchase 
of library hooks for 1927-28 is included in the above figures, . 

Mr. J. Charlton] 
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It IS evident that this Province is spending less than Rs. 1,00,000 per 
annum in agricultural education in the Agricultural College and Kesearch 
Institute, Maiida ay, even it, say, tvrenty-iive per cent of tlie pay of Indian 
Agricultural Service oiHcers is debited against agricultural education. 

Staff of the college ^ — Details ar<' given in the prospectus. 


Oral Evidence. 

63929, The Chaiman: Mr. Charlton, you are Principal o£ the Agricul- 
tural College, Mandalay f'—l'es. 

63930. That is the only agricultural college in Burma f — ^Yes. 

63931. Would you give the Commission, quite shortly, an account of your 
own traming and past appointments r* — took my science degree in the 
Manchester Jniversity wiiU Honouis in Chemistry 5 then came the War, 
during which I was three years overseas; immediately afterwards I was 
appomted to this college, and i have been here since, that is to say, approxi- 
mately seven years, in the hi*st place, 1 was appomted Agricuituiui Ciiemist, 
and three years later I was aiipointed Principal in addition to my other 
duties. 

63932. Apart from your duties as Principal, you are also working as 
Agricultural Chemist? — ^That is so. 

63933. 1 understand that you are anxious to be placed in a position in 
which yon can tour rather more freely than is at present possible; is that 
so? — Yes; I consider that at the present moment X am not able to tour 
enough to get an adequate knowledge of the agriculture of the country, and 
as Agricultural Chemist one must be thoroughly familiar with local problems; 
it ought to be said, too, that at the moment 1 am acting as Agricultural 
Engineer, and that of course prevents me from touring. 

63934. How far do you think a considerable amount of touring ^yould be 
compatible with the discharge of your duties as Principal? — ^it would be 
exceedingly diihcuit to tour much while acting as Principal, and 1 should 
say a hundred days a year is the maximum I could do, without interfering 
with my work as Principal; that is to say, I shou.d largely have to tour 
during the period between the end of March and tlie middie of June, when 
the college is shut down. 

63935. You give us a very full account of the history of the college parti- 
cularly attaching to getting the right type of student in sufficient uumbei-s; 

I should like to know whether the situation is improving? — ^According to 
numbers it has slightly improved, and the type of students we have got 
this year in June is better than in any previous year. But so far as I can 
see, m about four years’ time all our cadre wi.l be completely filled up, and 
1 do not know what we can do after that regarding teaching here. 

63936. Will your cadre be a young cadre when it is filled up, taking it 
as a whole? — ^Yes. 

63937. So that the number of posts falling vacant year by year will be 
very small? — ^Very small indeed. 

63938. Have you had through your college any boys who went back to 
their farms? — Not one. 

63939. Taking the average student trained in this college, what grade of 
post do you regard him as fitted for when he leaves the college? — Jb’or the 
Subordinate Agricultural Service; that is actually the one he is appointed 
to; -tiie pay is Ks. 151) (on probation for two yeai*s) rising by Rb. 7-8-D to 
Rs. 220; then there is an efficiency bar, and a subsequently rise to Bs. 300 
by iuci*ements of Rs. 10 per annum, 

63940. Now you have, superimposed on your existing difficulties, the pros- 
pect of having to find men for the Superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service? — have no real knowledge of that; that is still in the melting 
pot as far as I am aware at the moment. 

63941, Amongst the reasons that you give for the unpopularity of the 
Agricultural Service amongst Burmans, you mention the absence of pelf 
and power; is that what you mean by awza ? — ^it is a bad translation. 

63942. What is a better translation ?—Sudos gives the meaning better. 
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63943. You are under an obligation to students who obtain diplomas to 
give them posts in your department? — Yes. 

63944. And they, in their turn, are under an obligation to place their 
services at your disposal? — ^They are compelled to do so by a legal bond. 

63946. Hovr old are they when they leave the college?— From twenty-one 
to twenty-four. 

63946. Do you contemplate raising the qualifications for admission to the 
college m the near future? — On the whole, I do not think that is advisable 
in the immediate future. I have given a note of my scheme. 

63947. You mention there the Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science 
examination?— When we take entrants possessing the Hi^ School Final 
examination qualification, it will be a four years’ course, two years of which 
will be spent either in the Intermediate College here or in Rangoon, and 
during that couise they would do a training which, strictly speaking, is not 
agricultural. 

63948. Does the distance which separates this place from Rangoon offer 
some obstacle to the complete co-ordination between the two institutions 
which one would look forward to in the future ? — 'We have an Intermediate 
College here which is part of the Univei’sity, and there ought to be no 
difficulty, therefore, in having co-ordination and contact. On the other 
hand, up to the present there has been no co-ordination at all between the 
Rangoon University and this college. 

63949. Does the University carry out any scientific work here? — ^No. 

63950. What part of the University is here? — An Intermediate College. 

63951. And nothing else? — ^Nothing else. 

63962. Where do most of your students come from? — ^Lower Burma. 

63953. From the rural districts or the towns? — ^I have not actually gone 
into those figures. 

63964. Are many of them sons of cultivators? — Very few indeed. 

63955. Would you like to see the University taking a more active interest 
in matters touching the welfare of the countryside? — ^I think there is much 
to be said on both sides concerning that, whether the Universi"^ should 
take up applied work or confine itself to purely theoretical work; I am not 
quite decided in my own mind whether the University should mterfere in 
applied work. 

63956. Are you familiar with the missionary school at Pyinmana? — ^I 
know it, and I have visited it on perhaps three or four occasions. 

63957. Do you know how the school stands in the public estimation? — 
It is an American Baptist Mission school started as an experiment. It is 
still in its early stages. It was established, I think, four years ago, and 
it is only fair to wait longei before givmg an opinion as to what it is 
worth. 

63958. I think the only comment you make about the equipment here 
is the absence of an insecfcary? — ^Yes. 

63959. Are there any other points you would like to mention? —I think 
the equipment is really excellent, 

63960. In answer to Question 10 (a) on fertilisers, you say “ There is 
very little prospect of greater use being made of artificials at present 
prices although ammo-phos has proved profitable, both in Lower Buniia 
and in Mandalay.” Has it proved profitable by a considerable net margin? 
—Yes. 

63961. Do you think there is a future before ammo-phos p — ^Y es, pro- 
vided that the price relatively with the price of paddy is low. 

63962. Is any commercial firm advertising and pushing the sale of ammo- 
phos? — Not in this country. 

63963. Is it your view that further research on fertilisers is advisable? 

I think so. For instance, at the present time, I am experimenting with 
nrea which ou^t to be a really splendid fertiliser, and I find it is not so 
^oient for paddy as sulphate of ammonia, though one would expect that 
it would be. I am now setting out to find the reason for that. 

Mr. J- CharltoTi] 
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63964. Do you consider that, when a research woi’ker has to do a 
certain aniount of teaching, the mutual reaction as between teaching and 
research is valuable P — ^Not with teaching to the standard to which we do 
here. \ 

63965. The teaching is not high enough?— It is too elementary. 

63966, Are your college students well up in chemistry?-— Very few of 
them are; perhaps one in ten is, not more. 

63967. They do not take naturally to it? — ^No. 

63968. Are they weak in any particulai subject? — They are weak in 
English in particular. 

63969. How about arithmetic? — It is fairly good, on the whole. 

63970. Sir Thomas Middleton: When the college was hrsfa designed, 
what class of students haid you mainly in mind : diploma students or 
students who would prepare tor a degree? — ^Dijiloma students. 

63971. Was it a three years’ course that was contemplated? — A tour 
course. 

63972. These students were to come to you after passing the School Final 
examination ? — ^Yes. 

63973. The position in which you find yourself at present appeals to be 
very much the same as that in which the Poona college was some thirty 
j^ears ago? — Very much the same, 1 think. 

63974. There was, then, a demand for engineering and other students, 
and the prospects in the other services seemed much better than those ot 
agricultural students. The University of Bombay would not offer a degree; 
there was only a diploma, and the number of students was very small? — Yes, 

63976. That state of affairs lasted in Western India for fouiteen or 
fifteen years? — Yes. 

63976. How long, do you think, is it going to hamper you m Burma? — 
Unless the cadre ot the department increases considerably in the next four 
years, it will mean the end of the college as regards teaching. Alter- 
natively, our students would have to be accepted in certain other 
departments of Government. 

63977. But the cadre of your department, so far as my memory goes, 
is not very much less than the Bombay cadre, and certainly much lai;ger 
than the Bombay cadre was when the Poona college began to grow rapidly 
m numbers? — Assuming that all the students who are in the college at 
present will qualify, we shall have only about three Provincial Service 
posts and four Sujbordmate Agricultural Service posts vacant at the end 
of that time. 

63978. Is it your view that the Burman student would not come to the 
college unless there was a certainty of employment? — Why should he? He 
can get equally good terms in other departments, or better. 

63979. At present he can. How long will that state of affairs last? — 
I do not know. 

63980. It did not last very long in the case I indicated, and I do not 
think it lasts very long in any similar situation of 'which I have knowledge. 
One very soon finds that the prospects fall off and students are only too 
glad to think of openings whicii, a few years before, might have made no 
appeal. If yon take the case of Britain, tor example, and will only go back 
thirty years, I think you will find that there were only a few students in 
the agriculture colleges there. I have seen a class of four in Cambridge; 
I have seen the figure rise to three hundred?— You must not forget that 
in this country there is no zamindari system. We have no landowner class 
owning large esta*bes, and therefore there is no demand for men with a 
diploma or a degree in agriculture to go back and work on large estates 
as managers. We have not got that opening here. 

I do not think that kind of opening exists in Western India. To a 
small extent it exists in Britain. It existed in Germany before the War. 

63981. I gather from what you have told us that your real dif&oulty in 
getting the University to think of your scheme is that you proposed fcp pay 
stipends of fifty rupees to one class of students, and there are no similar 
stipends for other students? — ^I do not think that that is quite tho case, 





because the engineering students get a stipend, and so do the medical and 
forestry students. 

63982. Engineering students must take their Intermediate Science 
examination before they are eligible for stipends? — 1 think that belore 
some ot these are selected as stipendiary students by these departments 
of Government, they must have the Intermediate guahhcation. 

63983. But your fifty rupees stipend applies to students who have not 
got to the Intermediate stage? — ^Itiis objection was not voiced, so far as 
i know, in 1924, when the University promised affiliation. 

63984. From the point of view of the University authorities the proposal 
would raise difficulties? — ^Yes. 

63985. Is there any other form of inducement that you can think of 
which would be likeiy to brmg m students at the Intermediate stage? — 
do not think so, tor the simple reason that if a man gets to the inter- 
mediate stage, he might as well go on and get a degree which offers him 
employment in the provincial posts in the major departments of this 
country, 

63986. So that, until these alternative posts now favoured have been 
filled up, and until the pressure on the students has become considerably 
greater, you do not see any immediate prospect ot any increase m numbers 
— ^j?hat is so. 

63987. You question the desirability of Universities taking up applied 
science. Were you thinking, here, of applied work in under-graduate 
courses, or of apjplied work in post-graduate courses p — ^P ost-graduate 
departments. 

63988, Are these post-graduate departments in the Bangoon University? 
— It is possible to take tUe M.So. degree. 

63989. Your opinion, I take it, is that in the interest of the science 
student himselfj Jie had better adhere to pure science for the first three or 
four years, until he takes a Master’s degree, rather than take up a subject 
like agricultural chemistry, or agricultural botany? — 1 think so. I think 
it IS' a mistake, in general, to specialise early. You want a good basis 
first in pure science. 

63996. That is so. It all depends on the stage at whidi one gets a good 
basis? — ^Yes. 

63991. You do not think a sufifioient basis could be got in the case of 
this University below the M.A. or M.Sc. standard? — should certainly 
think not, 

63992. How many years’ study of science does this moan? — It means 
five years in the Rangoon University. 

63993. It is a long period. Having regard to the language difficulty, 
the difficulty imposed by mstruction in English, would you estimate this 
five years' period as the equivalent of three-and-a-haif years or four years’ 
for English students? — tnmk it is very difficult to compare them. For 
instance, it is very common at Home for a boy to take the Inter-Soience or 
Arts examination before he enters the University at all. He takes the Inter- 
mediate from school, and so saves a year. There is nothing in this 
country comparable with that. I am speaking particularly of the man who 
is going to take the Honours course. 

63994. The comparison lies not with the University course only but with 
the whole period ot training. These men taking the M.A. in Rangoon 
have had five years’ study in science, whereas the Eng ish student going up 
for his final science examination may have studied chemistiy for six yeai’s or 
more? — Yes, and the English school-boy is better taught too. As a matter 
of fact, in the High Sciiool Final here, in general, the student has not 
studied any science when he enters the University. In Burma, at least, 
there are very few schools teaching science in the high schools. 

63995. That is true of chemistry and physics as well as of botany and 
zoology? — Yes. 

63990. We have heard while m India that this was true of biological science. 
In some cases, however, chemistiy and physics were being taught in 
Indian high schools? — I think it is so in the European bigb schools only, 
ill this country. 

Mr. J. Charltmi] 
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63997. It might be argued, with reference to your claim that the Agri- 
cultural Chemist should go on tour, that after all the main business of an 
Agricultural Chemist is his laboratory and his research he'd and that he 
has got to wait until local problems are brought in by agriculturists. What 
sort of answer have you got to make to that criticism — I think, in answer- 
ing a question of that kind, one has to come to particular examples. I have 
been doing some work with Mr. Hendrj^ the Deputy Director of the 
^uthern Circle, on the infertility of ceii/ain soils near Rangoon. These 
infertile soils are quite important and it is only at the most infrequent 
intervals that I am able to see the crop growing down there. I think it 
is helpful to make personal visits. One gets ideas when seeing the things. 

63998. Your argument is that, even for the Agricultural Chemht, a close 
knowledge of local conditions is necessary? — think so. Most decidedly. 

63999. You would agree that the botanist has still more need for 
touring .? — For example, a man here might be working with crops which 
would not grow well on the Mandalay soil. He must therefore tour. 

64000. Is any of the woi*k which you have been engaged in here similar 
to work being carried on at Pusa; take, for example, your work on “ Buffer 
action” in soils? — ^I think that I did that many years before they did. 

64001. Do you come into close contact with the people wlio are \rorking 
on your own subjects at Pusa? — ^Not at all. 

64002. Have you ever attended a conference with other chemists? — ^Not 
a conference of chemists. I attended the Board of Agriculture one year, 
in 1924. 

64003. The Board of Agricnlture does not give many opportunities to 
discuss questions of agricultural chemistry? — ^No. 

64004. So that during yonr service here you have very few opportunities 
of conferring with agricultural chemists working in other parts or India? — 
Very little chance indeed. 

64006. Supposing that central work in chemistry were to bo greatly 
extended, what bearing would that have on the work which you are 
engaged in in Burma? — ^I am not prepared to say it will have much. For 
my own part I do not believe in making chemistry something separate. 

I believe in team work on the local problems and the chemist is merely 
one of several people working on the same subject. 

64006. So that local problems condition the whole work? — Apart, shall 
we say, from some little pet research which the provincial man may have 
going. 

64007. So that the work done at an Indian central institution would 
have similar value to you to work done in foreign countries, say, a German 
institution or an American institution? — ^It ought to have. 

64008. Is there any other way in which a central institution dealing 
lai’gely with chemical problems might be of value to chemists like yourself 
in provincial laboratories? We hear a great deal about co-ordinating 
work. Do you think a central institution would be of value in co-ordinat- 
ing work in the Provinces? — ^I believe in co-ordination but I do not believe 
that it would be a good thing to start a large institute for chemistry alone. 

64009. You have already told us about your conception of the chemist*s 
place. Perhaps I did not make ray meaning clear. If the chemical work 
at Pusa were to be largely increased (I do not suggest an institute for 
chemistry) and the staff were strengthened, do you think that that staff 
could be made use of by the Central Government for securing co- 
ordination in the work which is going on throughout the Provinces?— On 
the who^e, I think so. 

64010. How would you bring that co-ordination about? — T have not 
thought out a scheme myself. 

64011. Would it be by way of conferences between central workers and 
the provincial workers or would it he by way of visits from some person 
whom we might, for the moment, call a Director of Research? — think that 
these visits are likely to prove troublesome. Departmental and provincial 
difficulties might occur. The Minister, for instance, might not approve. 
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64012 SuDPOsing -there -were a very able chemist holding some sn^ title 
as Director and it waa part of his function to visitjdie provincial institu- 
tions, Trhat advantage would you he likely to getP — ^The local dieimrt would 
get no advantage. He would not know whom he is working for. He would 
be working for two masters. That would not do at all. 

64013. Anything in that line, you think, would not be helpful to the 
progress of research? — did not moan that. It might be done by conference 
or something of that sort. 

64014. I was coming to that. Anything in the way of inspection would 
not be helpful? — Certainly not, in my opinion. 

64015, If visits of a central officer took the form of conferences then 
your opinion is that they might be helpful? — ^Yes. 

64016. In answer to Question 10 (e) you say that knowledge of seooi^ai-y 
changes in the soil as a result of manuring is exceedingly important. Have 
yon any indication that this is the case in Burma? — We have had no exact 
means of verifying that, or more properly, it has not been attempted 
hitherto. 


64017. What secondary changes had you in mind mainly? — ^An increased 
rate of loss of calcium carbonate and therefore, perhaps, the tendency for 
the pH value to become lower. 


64018. Speaking quite generally, is there any tract in Burma where 
there is a great efficiency of lime? — ^Most decidedly. 

64019. In Lower Burma.? — ^Yes. Practically all the paddy-growing dis- 
tricts of Lower Burma are definitely sour. 

64020. Somo one told me that the lime content in the Mandalay canal 
area is high? — ^It is usually between one and two per cent in the Mandalay 
canal area. 


64021. What is the Pn value in these areas? — ^It is about 8.2. As a 
result of my preliminary woi'k I found that the Mandalay canal area is 
sour. That is one useful bit of information that has come to light. 

64022. What would you consider sour for a crop like rice? — ^There are 
indications that you want a special variety to stand the sourness when you 
get Pa 6.5, in order to get the maximum yield. 

64023. Several of our British crops can stand a great deal more? — ^I 
know a special soil with a Ph value of 3.6, which would not grow any- 
thing. That was a special case, of reclaimed land. 

64024. I understand that rice is very tolerant of acidity? — ^It is. What 
I wanted to say was that there are indications that some varieties evolved 
by botanical selection suit sour conditions better than others. 


64025. Have you any indications as to the point at which the effect is 
likely to prove detrimental? — ^It has not been made a problem by itself. 

64026. It is not the case that crops will not grow on your soils because 
of the absence of calcium carbonate? — ^I do not think so. Not yet. 

64027. Mr. Calvert: Do the duties of Principal interfere much with your 
research work? — ^Recently, during the last three or four months , they have 
done so, but that is because in addition to the other jobs I have been acting 
as Agricultural Engineer and the total duties are altogether too heavy. 

64028. What is the idea in harmg a technical adviser in charge of a 
college? Is it to secure efficiency or to save money? — think it is both. 

^ 64029, Dr. JSyder: I understand that there are not many graduates in 
science of the University of Rangoon who are prepared to work under you 
as research students? — ^As a matter of fact, the question scarcely arises 
because I find these men will not come. I have the greatest difficulty in 
getting research assistants in my chemical branch. I offer from Rs. 160 to 
Rs. 3(X) but no Burman is applying. 

, 64030. Is it because of the smallness of pay or because there is not much 

importance attached to the Department of Agriculture? — ^Both these reasons 
apply. 

64031, What are your relations with the University of Rangoon? Do 
aa^gricultural ^emist, find a place on any of the boards or faculties 
d the University of Rangoon?— No. 
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64032. How many faculties has the University of Rangoon gotP— I am 
afraid I cannot answer that because it is rather out of mv line: but I 
believe there are about twenty. 

64033. Bo you examine candidates for the B.Sc. degree.? — I was asked 
to do so but I refused because I simply had not the time to devote to it. 

64034. The University of Rangoon has not got a Faculty of Agriculture? 
— ^No, 

64035. Profsssov Ga/tigulee : Does it have a Faculty of Science? — ^Yes, 

64036. Dr. Syder: Bo you know the constitution of the University of 
Rangoon? — am afraid I am not competent to discuss the Rangoon 
University. I have not carefully studied the constitution or the University 
Act. 

64037. Boes anybody from your college sit on the Board of Studies for 
Chemistry ? — believe the Birectoi of Agriculture is on the Board for 
Biological Sciences. Perhaps that is enough. 

64038. The Baja of Parlahimedi: May I know what progress yon have 
achieved with regard to the eradication of weeds and plant diseases? — ^Tlie 
water-hyacinth weed is the only one of which I have had any experience. I 
found that, amongst the sprays I have tried, the only ones which showed 
any possibility of combating the pest were arsenical sprays; and arsenical 
sprays were ruled out on the ground that cattle eating the water-hyacinth 
would be liable to be poisoned. 

64039. Is there no other weed that trouble the local cultivator? There 
is one weed which creeps along the ground; it has small leaves and is very 
sensitive? — ^It is not a weed of Upper Burma and my knowledge of Lower 
Burma is not enough to say whether it is a real pest there in the paddy 
helds. 

64040. I am referring more especially to the grazing grounds and paddy 
bunds? — am afraid I am not competent to speak on that point, 

^64041. Are you tackling any of these plant diseases in the college 
laboratory ? — ^They are being tackled by the Mycologist. 

64042. With any appreciable amount of success,^ do you know? — am 
not able to say what success has been met with in this subject; it is a 
very difficidt problem indeed. 

64043. The Ghainnan: Are yon responsible for the research work 
carried on in the college or is it the Birector who is responsible? — am 
responsible to the Birector for a certain amount of research work, that is 
to say, work carried on in the laboratories and in the college area, lint 
not for outside work. Every expert here has the ri^t to approach the 
Birecfcor direct if necessary, and this is a new arrangement (i.c., the 
Principal being in charge of research work as well as teaching). 

64044. The Baja of Parlahimedi: Are any scholarships given? — Practi- 
cally evei*y student here is a stipendiary student. Of the forty students 
that we have, as many as thirty-five are stipendiary students. 

64045. In addition to the Government stipendiaries, are any scholarships 
given by the local people in order to encourage research work? — ^None at 
all. 

64046. Yon say in your note, in answer to Question 2, that the number 
of students studying agriculture is increasing but ^ that the insults shown 
are very poor because of the want of proper teaching. Is it impossibm^ to 
get suitable teachers in these schools?— You are speakmg of the High 
School Final in which students can take agriculture? 

64047. Yes.? — ^Unless the Education Bepai-tment consents to take teachers 
who are graduates, or men possessing a diploma of this college, as 
teachers, I can see no possibility of the teaching of agriculture improving 
in those schools. 

64048. Bo you not think that when they handle that subject they should 
have qualified teachers ?-*-Most decidedly. 

64049. There is no pressure upon the management 
teachers at present, I take it?— No, for_ the simple re^i 
is not an examination subject in the High School Final} 
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64050. It is not taken as one of tke subjects? — ^It is not eomx>ulsory 

64051. You say tbat arti&cial manures are not made use of because of 
their cost. Are the local cultivators in the habit of using green manures?-*' 
No, not in Burma. The Burman cultivator does not see the sense of growing 
a green manure crop and not harvesting it. 

64052. He will not do it just for the sake of enriching the soil? — ^No. 
64063. Have you tried what they call in ou^ Presidency the dhaincha 
plant for paddy? — ^Yes. 

64064. Does it do well here? — ^Fairly well. 

64065. Would it not meet the situation here? It is a very good nitrogen 
supplying plant? — have not made a particular study of it myself, and 1 
think on the farm here we prefer to use leguminous plants like pelun which 
IS the Burmese name for it; I do not know what the English equivalent 
IS. It is not the same as dhaincha (jseshania aculeata). 

64066. Is it a gram? — ^No, it is a small pea-like plant. 

64057. It is used for other purposes also, I presume, whereas dhaincha is 
not ? — ^Yes, 

64058. In your other note it is stated that improved sugarcane furnaces 
are getting more and more popular and that an increase in their numbers 
IS also very evident? — ^I do not think that the increase is very evident; 
the numbers are growing, but the unfortunate thing is that in the year 
1925 the Agricultural Engineer’s staff was actually reduced, with the result 
that his programme for 1926 could not be carried out and the work received 
a set back. 

64059. But in your other note you say there has been an increase? — 
Yes, but that is over a period of, I think, four years. At present we have 
orders for seven or eight of the improved type and I am sending a man out 
this week-end. 

64060. So that there is no doubt about their popularity; if people are 
only shown the furnace they will take it up? — Yes, that is so. 

64061, And therefore the present obstacle is want of staff? — ^Yes, and 
further, the field is not very great in this country. I think only about 
20,000 acres of cane are grown. 

64062. It is not popular in Upper Burma, I suppose? — Very little cane 
is grown. 

64063. Not even as an irrigated crop? — ^It is grown for chewing locally. 
Most sugai'cane in Burma is grown under rainfall, not under irrigation. 

64064 Sir Janies MacKenna: Have you a College Council in connexion 
with the college? — ^Yes. 

64065. What are its functions? — ^It is concerned entirely with questions 
which crop up concerning teaching and the programme of studies. 

64066. The Baja of ParlaJchnedi : Its function is advisory? — ^No, I 
would not call it advisory. If the head of a section suggested a material 
alteration concerning the teaching of a certain subject, the decision would 
go on a majority. In practice, however, no such case has ever arisen. If 
a man suggests a change and the change seems reasonable, it is effected, 
provided of course it does not interfere with the Government’s sanctioned 
prospectus. 

64067. Sir James MacKenna: What is the relationship of the Director 
of Agriculture to the college? — ^He is the immediate superior officer of the 
Principal and, as such, all matters concerning the college go to the Director 
as the next man to deal with them. 

64068. Would you agree that, except in chemistry and physics, provision 
for teaching in the sciences related to agidculture at the University of 
Rangoon has been extremely limited? For instance, have you a Chair in 
Botany yet? — am not quite certain whether a Chair in Botany exists 
or not. 

64069. So that, therefore, the Intermediate Science students coming to 
you would almost entirely have taken the group of chemistry and physics? — 
llfes. 

64070. Is it the case that an Intermediate Arts College was planted on 
this site about two years ago? — Yes. 

Mr. J. Charlton] 
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64071. l)o you think there is any danger, in the event of the teaching 
side of your college failing off, of its being turned into an Arts College? — 

I think we might find an Intermediate College in pait possession of the 
building. 

64072. You therefore think that the research side of the college should 
bo strongly emphasized as apart from the teaching side? — Y^es. For instance, 

I have working with me now a Forest Chemist, i should like to see research 
work concentrated, as iar as possible, m this building, because that would 
be suitable for the purpose, rather than have it in the Rangoon University. 
The reason for this is that the equipment in this college is particularly 
adapted to research. 

64073. In view of the possible danger which might affect research by the 
greater emphasis on Arts education which would follow if you anticipate 
a falling oft in the number of students on the agricuhural side, would it 
be a good thmg to suggest a separate teaching building here and a separate 
research institute? — The trouble about that would be that, if you took away 
teaching from this building, there would be several well-equipped laboratories 
vacant. 

64074. If you expand the idea cf bringing in other scientiffc reseaich in 
the Province, such as forestry, under one roof, would it not solve the diffi- 
culty? — I do not think that the idea would be acceptable to many of the 
(>ther departments. You have the Forest Department Silviculturist in 
Maymyo and they would not like Mandalay as an alternative. 

64075. When did the affiliation movement break off? — In 1924. We have 
never made a serious attempt to get affiliation since 1924. 

64076. As far as I remember, one of the difficulties was the teaching of 
mathematics ? — ^Yes. 

64077. You point out that it fell through because it amounted to making 
the Professor of Agriculture, the Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and 
the Professor of Agricultural Botany Professors of the University? — I think 
that was the most serious objection. 

64078. What was the extra expenditure involved? — ^Rs. 10,000 per annum, 
simply because each of these three Chairs would carry Rs. 300 a month. 

64079. The point was that although at the present moment you have 
these Professors of Agriculture, Agricultural Cnemistry and Agricultural 
Botany here, if you were aflBliated to the University they would become 
Professors in the University and therefore would be entitled to Rs. 300? — 
Yes. They would have to be paid by the Agricultural Department, and 
not by the University; hence the difficulty. I am not advocating it (i.c., 
affiliation) on this account at all. 

64080. In view of the fact that, within a very brief period of years, the 
department will have been recruited pretty well up to the maximum, and 
that, as you point out, the number of students coming forward will be very 
small, do you consider that if the college were affiliated and if it were 
distinctly laid down that students x^ossessing a B.Sc. degree in agriculture 
would be of equal status with the other students possessing a B.A, or 
B.Sc. for appointment in Government service, that would keep the college 
going ? — ^Decidedly. 

64081. Do you think, in an agricultural coimtry like this, a B.Sc. in 
agriculture is as good as a B.A .? — 1 think he must necessarily be rathei 
better. 

64082. Professor Gangulee: Taking the last point raised by Sir James 
MacKenna, was it not the recommendation of the A^icultural Committee in 
1925 that passed students from the Agricultural College should be employed 
in other branches of the public service? — ^That was one of the recommenda- 
tions. As a matter of fact that was not an original recommendation. The 
idea was contained in the 1919 re-organisation scheme. The college was 
started, firstly, with a view to train our own staff and, secondly, to train 
a number of men who should go into other departments. That was the 
declared object in 1919 : I do not know why it was not carried out, but I 
think it has seriously reacted on the prospects of this college. 

64083. None of your students have been taken into other departments? — 
The question does not arise now^ because we can take them au at present. 
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64084. What is the composition of the College Council? — ^It consists of 
the Principal and the heads of all teaching sections. 

64086. How often do you meet? — Only as necessity arises. We find that 
we have too much work to do to meet ofbener than is strictly necessary. 

64086. Does the College Council discuss problems of reseai'ch? — ^Not at 
aU. 

64087. Who settles the research programme? — The Diiector. We have 
a meeting once a year at which each officer presents his programme of work; 
that is gone through and fully threshed out, and niy special duty is to see 
that the oflB.cers at Mandalay carry it out. 

64088. Is that research programme for one year or for a number of 
years? — ^Por one year only. 

64089. Can you tell us whether your scheme of afi&liation was placed 
before the University authorities ofiicially? — ^Not so far as I know. It 
only got, 1 think, to the stage of an informal meeting between the then 
Development Commissioner, Mr. Chalmers, the Director of Agriculture, 
the Principal of the University College and myself. The mattei began and 
ended there. 

64090. Sit James MacKenna: Was that in 1926 — ^Yes. 

64091. Professor Qangulee , Could you tell us "^hy the matter did not 
proceed further? — The Principal of the University College declared that 
he would strongly oppose the affiliation on several grounds, the most im- 
portant being that High School Finalists ought not to receive such a large 
stipend as fifty rupees a month. 

64092. The PrmcinaPs opposition was not official, was it? — ^No, but it 
was very weighty. My point was that we did not want to give anything 
more than was necessary to get the required number of students (twenty- 
four); we could not give less than fifty rupees, because a sufficient number 
of students was not forthcoming. 

64093. In 1924 when the idea was started, they did not raise the objec- 
tion; they raised it in 1926 when they were approached? — ^Yes. 

64094. Did they state clearly what was the reason for their opposition? — 
No; hut I do not think the reason was asked, 

64096. You give a number of stipends to students; have you ever had 
occasion to withdraw a stipend? — Yes on many occasions. 

64096. On what grounds? — When we find that the student is not one 
who is likely to be successful either in the course or later on when he gets 
out into the districts. 

64097. But before you offer him a stipend his application goes before 
a selection board, does it not? — ^Yes. 

64098. And at a subsequent date, if you find him deficient, you with- 
draw his stipend? — We give him several chances; we do not m general 
withdraw the stipend before a full year is over; there ai'e three terminal 
examinations tor the student m which he can justify himself.; only after 
repeated failures do i^e withdraw the stipend. 

64099. In 1924 you gave twenty-four stipends, but you withdrew eleven 
stipends? — ^Yes, after one year, for special reasons. 

64100. You have two Provincial Service assistants; what are their 
qualifications?— Mr. Ayyar, the Lecturer m Chemistry, is concerned with 
teaching; he took his degree in Madras. U Po Shin has had a long period 
of service in the department, I think he studied in the Rangoon College. 

64101. With regard to analytical work for the public, that work, you 
say, is kept to a minimum. Do you have occasional requests for soil 
analyses from the public? — Yes. 

^102. You at present do not give the public any advice or carry out 
analyses of soil, manures, etc., which they want done?— In general, if I 
have not made a survey, if I have not got an accurate knowledge of a 
certain district from which the enquiry comes, I advise a man not to take 
a_^emical analysis of his soil very seriously; if I do not know what results 
fertilisers give in that locality I decline to give advice, I think it is foolish 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. J. Charlton] 
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64103 Because you have not got sufficient inf oniiation ? — Yes; we cannot 
advise until we have a complete soil survey* 

64104. What agency do you employ for soil survey work.? — Myself and 
a derk. 

64105. What is the nature of the soil survey? — ^In the Pegu district, 
there are a million acres of paddy: it was my intention to go through the 
whole of it; I did about three nundred square miles, but in the cold 
weather of 1923 I was appointed Principal and I could not go out any 
more. Mr. Hendry, Deputy Director, then proceeded to collect soils, anti 
I was pleased with that arrangement, because Mr. Hendry collected them 
even better than I did myself. 

64106. It Tvas not necessary to employ additional staff? — No; if I went 
out for a month I could provide myself with ample material for a year. 1 
have enough material after such an excursion. 

64107. You have mentioned three or four items ot fundamental research 
which you are carrying on here. Do you think such work could be more 
profitably carried out in a central institute like Pusa than in a station like 
this? — Our equipment here is equal to any in India. Except for the fume 
chambers, all our equipment is up to date; we can do anything that is 
likely to crop up in the chemical line. 

64108. You have many other problems of provincial interest which arc 
more pressing; can you get time to attend to these fundamental researches? 
— In general we must have fundamental research combined with applied 
work; that arrangement cannot be improved upon. 

64109. Whenever you do carry on fundamental researches the results 
of those are published hy Pusa? — Yes. 

64110. Could you give us an idea of the cost of education in this col- 
lege? — ^There are forty-one students at the moment and the cost per year 
is Ks. 80,000; that gives Rs. 2,000 per head per annum. 

64111. How many have you turned out already? — ^We have turned out 
eleven. 

64112. On an average it costs you Rs. 80,000 to turn out eleven? — ^You 
cannot reckon it that way. At the moment we have forty-one students, 
and it is costing us about Rs. 80,000 per annum. It is not fair to say that 
the cost is Rs. 80,000 and we have turned out only eleven, although on the 
face of it it is true. 

64113. In answer to Question 2 (ii) you say: '*An increasing number 
of students are offering agriculture as an optional subject in the High 
School Pinal examination.*' Why? — ^The Educational Department, if you 
ask them, will you that it is because it is an easy optional subject and 
papers are marked in an easy way. I am doing my b^t to alter that and 1 
may safely say that last year that reason did not apply. 

64114. Do they think it is simply because they get through the examina- 
tion easffy? — ^That is the opinion of the Education Department; I do not 
agree with that opinion myself. 

64115, What is your view? — ^They must take some optional subject or 
other, and they might as well take agriculture as not. 

64116. Do you think that the subject may be made interesting and useful 
by improved method of teaching? — ^I doubt if teaching alone will do it. 
You cannot teach agriculture just as a class-room subject, and I am not 
advocating for the moment the use of an attached farm. 

64117. You do not wish to have agriculture as an optional subject in the 
High School * Pinal examination. You wish to withdraw it from Ihe 
syllabus?— I do not. If a man reads Dr. Qouston's book, he must benefit 
to some extent. 

64118. Mr, KmWit: You could not push forward your scheme for ^Ra- 
tion, because you were not a member of the Senate of the University? — 
That was not my reason. 

64119. Is not the Principal of a collie an ex officio member of the 
Senate under the constitution of the University? — fiiink he is. But we 
have never been affiliated, and therefore I have never been on the Senate. 
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t think, as a matter of fact, if we were affiliated, the Principal of tliis 
college would become a member of the Senate, and he likewise would become 
Chairman of the Board of Studies in Agriculture. 

64120. If you had been on the Senate, you would probably have had an 
oppoitunity of pushing torwaid your scheme? — Exactly. We have no repre- 
sentation now, and therefore we can push nothing. 

64121. You say that the Minister of Agriculture, in 1924, had decided 
to postpone consideration of this matter of affiliation for a year. Since 
then, has the Minister of Agriculture taken into con^sideration any scheme 
for affiliation, or has he taken any further steps regarding affiliation?— I 
think he must have done. These things do nt5t necessarily come back to the 
Principal of the college. A tentative scheme was put up in 1925 for recruit- 
ing men with Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science qualifications and 
giving them a three years’ degree course in this college. That^ scheme, I 
think, must have gone to the Ministry, but I am not certain of it. That 
scheme did not go through because we could not get the men to apply. 
Only four qualified men applied. 

64122. Have you any reason to believe that the Ministry is not taking 
a firm stand m the matter because they are not prepared to face this 
expenditure of Rs. 10,000 per annum? — would not say that for a moment. 

1 think the far more important consideration to the Ministry is the fact 
that the future of the college is quite indefinite, the problem as to what 
this college must do m foui years’ time if the cadre of the Agricultural 
Department is not increased, and if we cannot get our diploma students into 
other departments. 

64123. Dr. Ryder. How many colleges are there under the University 
of Rangoon? — ^Three, I thmk. 

64124 All situated in Rangoon? — ^The University College and the 
Judson College aie in Rangoon, and there is the Intermediate College, 
Mandalay. Those three comprise the University of Rangoon. 

64125. Mr. Kamat: You have said that, in the view of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the future of the Mandalay Agricultural College is quite 
indefinite? — am supposing that that was the view they took. 

64126. Meantime, it they could get this affiliation passed, probably the 
future of the college would not remain in the balance? — That is my view. 

64127. If a degree in Agriculture were established, students would be 
attracted, as they would get employment not only in the agricultural cadre, 
but elsewhere, and the future of the college would probably be secured?— 
I think it wants securing in such a way^ 

64128. 77 JBa Cho : The future of the college depends upon its affiliation 
to the University of Rangoon? — I would not admit that at all. 

64129. It will (Impend gr^tly on what we can give to our agricultural 
students? Apart from affiliation, provided the diploma students can be 
taken into other departments, I think we might achieve quite a large 
measure of success. 

64130. But a diploma student can never stand side by side with the 
holder of a degree from the University, when he applies for any post in 
any other Government department? — ^I fear that is true. 

64131. Do you not think the time has now come for this subject of 
affiliation to be again bi-ought before Government?—! do not think it is 
my work to bring such a matter before Government. 

64132. But the Director of Agriculture can do so ? — I think it would be 
better that he should do so rather than I. 

64133. You know that the Missionary Agricultural School at Pyinmana 
is fairly well attended by students who are children of cultivators? — Yes. 

64134. There are between fifty and sixty students?— I think it is about 
that number. 

64135. In order to promote vernacular agricultural education amongst 
the sons of cultivators, would you like to see more schools of this kind in 
Burma? — ^That school is a particularly expensive school. 

64136. That is because they make it expensive. The buildings cost a 
great deal. We can impart education in agriculture in modest buildings.? — 

Mr. J. Charlton] 
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It depends on what yon are striving for. Is it something on the lines 
of the Punjab scheme, or the Bombay scheme? 

64137, The Pyinmana scheme does not cost ns much. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that we should have very big buildings for primary agricultural 
education for the sons of cultivators Do you agree with me? — ^Partly. 

64138. You do not want very elaborate arrangements ^ you do not want 
laboratories or class-rooms? — We do not want laboratories at all. We 
want competent staff to teach, and that we cannot get. 

64139. It need not necessarily be expensive. We could devise means 
to make education cheap, to suit the requirements of the people? — You 
could not put in charge of such a school, in this country, a man on less 
pay than Bs. 160 to Es, 300. 

64140, You must be prepared to spend that? — Quite, 

64141, You know that, the University College and other colleges and 
schools, such as the veterinary school, have governing bodies, ot which the 
principal of the school or the college is ex officio executive member. Do 
you think it would be a good thing to have a similar body for your college? 
— If you want any practical work at all done, then the less of this sort 
of thing you have the better. 

64142. You told me that you were vei'y anxious to affiliate the Agri- 
cultural College to the University, that there was a small meeting consist- 
mg of yourself, the Development Commissioner, and the Principal of the 
University College, that you represented the matter to Government and 
pressed your point, and yet you were defeated. Supposing you had a 
strong governing body, they would have taken up the matter, put pressure 
upon the authorities concerned and seen the thing through. I am only 
giving you an example? — It might have been helpful. 

64143. Do you not think that a governing liody consisting of yourself, 
the heads of the several departments, and people who aie interested in 
agriculture and who have some influence in their own communities, would 
carry a good deal of weight? — It seems to me that the powers of such a 
body would have to be very carefully defined, because, after all, the Dii*ector 
of Agriculture would either have to attend such meetings himself to pre- 
sent his views, or, failing that, his opinion would, I think, have to be 
given before any decision could be taken on any important point. It seems 
to me that it would be difficult to work. 

64144, I draw the conclusion that you consider the post of Agricultural 
Engineer to be a very important one for Burma, especially at this stage 
of her progress? — ^Most decidedly I do. 

64146. The holder of the post has resigned? — ^Yes. 

64146. And the assistant has also submitted his resignation? — ^Yes. 


64147. Do you not consider that this stage of affairs is very unsatisfac- 
tory? — ^Yes. It is all bound up with the fact that the Agricultural 
Department is more or less looked upon as a subordinate department at 
the moment. The Assistant Agricultural Engineer is Rs, 80 a month w’oi'se 
off here than when working in a similar capacity in the Insein Engineering 
Institute. There he has free quaiiiers, free light, free water and so on. 
Here he gets nothing of that sort. There he has prospects, but here he 
has none. 

64148 In the case of the Agricultural Engineer, he is not made an 
officer of the Superior Service?— He is to be in the new Provincial Service 
formed in Burma. I have heard a good deal about it, but I have not seen 
anything published at all. 

64149. Do you not think the post of Agricultural Engineer is in 

importance to that of the Agricultural Chemist or the Botanist?— Most 
decidedly I do. 

64150 Would you recommend that this officer should be of the same 
status as other superior officer ?— Yes, provided he is a man having similar 


qualifications. r . .t. x * 

64151. I am not talking of the person ; I am talking about ^e p^t of 
4.ericultural Engineer. Do you not consider that the of Agricu^ral 

BErineer should be on the same level as that of any other superior offloerP 
it advisable that it should be, but I think that, if so, you must 
recruit a man of e^ual attainments. 
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64152. First you must create the post, and then get the person. Would 
you like this post to be m the Imperial Service grade P—I do not know 
that I would like to see it in the cadre of the Agricultural Service. I 
think the post of Agricultural Engineer should go on the superior establisn- 
ment, that is to say, the new Superior Provmcial Service which is approxi- 
mately equal to the present Indian Agricultural Service. 

64153. Do you remember that the Agricultural Oon^ittee of 1924 
recommended that this post should be kept on the same level as that of 
the Chemist or the Botanist? — Yes. 

64154. Do you not agree with that recommendation?— I do, on general 
grounds. 

64155. When candidates for stipends put in their application they have 
to mention the occupation of their parents, whether any of their relations 
possess lands, and so on. Do you keep a record of these particulars in 
your office? — ^I have the actual original applications which I can turn 
up if I want to. 

64156. Do you keep a record of the profession that they follow after 
they have passed from your college? — ^Hitherto passed students have gone 
into the department. 

64157. Do you keep, so far as possible, records of the students who 
have failed to pass? — In general, the^ are not anxious to keep in touch 
with us. Some of those who have failed have gone to the Rangoon Tlni- 
versity, 

64168. In one of your notes you say that in 1927 the number of students 
who applied for admission was forty-two and that stipends were awarded 
to twenty of them; lower down you say that there are at present only six 
stipendiaiy students and three non-stipendiary students. How do you 
account for this sudden decrease in the number .P — ^You mean, in the present 
third year? 

64159. Yes? — Those who were recruited m 1926 were a particularly bad 
lot, 

64160. When were they selected? — ^In 1925. They are now just at the 
beginning of the second term of the third session. 

64161. When did your last selection take place? — ^The last one was in 
June 1927. 

64162. Did you get any more non-stipendiary students for the year 1927 ? — 
We did not recruit any because none of them knew Burmese. Unless the;^ 
knew Burmese there was no good their coming into this college. That is 
the sanctioned rule. 

64168. Out of these twenty students who were awarded stipends, only 
seventeen attended the classes? — Actually twenty were selected and three 
subsequently resigned. On© of them discovered that he could not get a 
degree and he therefore thought it would be foolish to come. Another 
one was a Mahommadan and he co^d not get his food properly in the 
hostel. If a man is not a Burman, it may be difficult for him to arrange 
for his food. He cannot arrange to engage a special cook and he has not 
the time to cook his own food. 

64164. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the question I put as 
to the prospect of students in your college obtaining admission to the 
Subordinate Civil Service, the Land Records and the Subordinate Co-opera- 
tive branch, are these posts at present filled by competitive examination? — 
I believe so. That is the alteration that has been made and that is worry- 
ing us. 

64165. Would it help if agricultural subjects were included in these 
examinations? — ^No; I do not think it would help very much. 

64166. What is the standard of the knowledge of English of students in 
the college? — ^It is only fair to say that we are really an applied college 
and our students* knowledge of English is probably very much inferior 
to that of the man taking a regular degree. Furthermore, in this college 
a man has to spend so much time on strenuous practical work that you 
cannot expect his knowledge of English to be very good. 

64167. Professor Gamgulee: Is the subject of agricultural economics 
taught here? — Only as part of the regular agricultural course. 

T /YT 
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64168. By whom? — ^By the Profeasor of Agriculture, Mr. Robertson, at" 
present. 

64169. In reply to a question by one of my colleagues you said that 
agriculture is considered a subject of secondary importance. Who considers 
it sop — ^The Burmans in Burma generally. That opinion is generally held. 

64170. Is it also the opinion of the Legislative Council of Burma p — 
am not competent to say. 

64171. Is there any officer engaged in research in connection with the 
problem of water-byaciiith ? — ^I think the study has now been relegated to 
the limbo of forgotten things. I do not think any one is actively engaged 
on the water-hyacinth problem now. 

Professor Gangulee: But the water-hyacinth remains with you. 

64172. Mr. Kamat: In the selection of candidates, do j'ou give any px-e- 
ference to those drawn from the agricultural c*lasses‘^ Could you give 
us an idea as to how many out of those selected aie drawn from the culti- 
vating classes? — We have not made that a point in deciding on the candi- 
dates; I cannot give you the numbers exactly. 

64173. Assuming that the majority of those selected are not drawn from 
the agricultural classes, when they come to be teachers, it only means that 
your future teachers will be non-agricultural in origin? — I think that is 
a rather theoretical objection. 

64174. Assuming that you would always like to have your teachers drawn 
from men belonging to the agricultural classes, do you not agree with my 
view? — ^I think it is preferable but I know many successful farmers who 
are not the sons of farmers. 


64175. You do not attach much importance to this theoi^y? — ^Not a great 
deal. 


64176. Professor Gangulee: What is the composition of the Selection 
Board? — The Chairman is the Development Commissioner, now called the 
financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects. The members are the 
Director of Agriculture, ex officio, the Principal of this college and the 
Principal of the High School in Rangoon, Mr. French. In addition we had a 
Burmese Barrister-at-Law at Rangoon. I think it was Maung Ba Tin. We 
had also Professor Unwin of the Rangoon University, the Professor of 
Forestry, There may be some slight variation but that is more or less the 
composition. Two or thi'ee years ago we had the Minister himself as 
Chairman. 


64177. Sir Thomas Middleton: Reference has been made to your soil 
survey. Do yon attempt to map the soils? — I mentioned the work just 
to show the progress made hitherto. You can see them in my laboratories 
when you come round. The surveys are very imperfect at the moment 
but we have got some definite information. 

64178. I take it you are surveying only on a small scale. You do not 
attempt to trace boundaries in the fields ?—We do it in a perfectly general 
way only. 

64179. What is your method of sampling ?— By the auger. We take 
five samples each, both of the soil and of the snb-soil. That makes ten 
altogether per sample. 

64180. To what depth do you goP— Usually six or seven inches 
surface soil. Occasionally I go four or five feet m order to see whether 
there is any definite change of formation. 

64181. Do you find any marked change in a depth of six or seven inches? 
— Veiy little. 

64182. Have you soils in Burma in whi^ the profiles are 
marked?— Yes. I am now doing work with the Forestry Chemist working 
under me. The results show variable profiles and therefore 1 can give you 
a definite answer. 


^The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. C. C. GHOSH, B.A., F.B.S., Entomologist, Agriotatmal 
College, Mandalay. 

B.epli6S to the Questionnaire. 

Qtjestion 1. — EiBSBAHoii. — (a) Entomology is my special subject and the 
following remarks are based on my own experience. Entomological research 
should be centraHsed in the following manner. Systematic entomology 
should be confined to the Indian Museum which should be developed on 
the lines of the British Museum. The section of the Indian Museum dealing 
with entomology should be placed in charge of a properly qualified 
systematic entomologist with necessary staff. Gradually, systematists in 
difl!'erent groups will have to be added. If facilities are offered, Indian 
entomologists and research students will be available at Calcutta to work on 
different groups and in course of time will develop into specialists. The 
different Provinces and Pusa will have only a working collection. 

Agricultural entomology should concern itself only with crop pests and 
should be centralised, with sufficient staff to cover the Provinces This 
will afford facilities for workers specialising m the pests of particular 
crops. As tho crops and also crop pests are common to most Provinces, 
the various Provinces have more to gain than lose^ by this arrangement, 
which will ensure greater efficiency with the minimum of cost. To 
quote one instance, biological control measures which have been attended 
with marked success in Hawaii, cannot be possible without each Province 
having a large staff of its own. Agricultural entomologists and the 
Entomological Section of the Indian Museum will work in co-operation. 
If the whole of the entomological work be placed under one director, the 
results may not be so satisfactory. Such a head will require to be paid 
highly but probably his whole time will be occupied in routine work. 
Besides, if such a head be a systematist, economic entomology will suffer. 

(c) Bee-heeping — work is being done on this subject. The results of 
recent experiments are given in the Proceedings of the Thii'd Entomolo- 
gical Meeting,* Pusa, 1919, Volume II, pages 770-782. A beginning has 
to be made with an agriculturist and a staff and the department has to 
be built up gradually. 

Question 2, — ^Aghioui<tural Education. — {%i) In rural areas, boys and 
girls grow up among cultivation. Members of agriculturists* families 
actually take part in the operations. The children of non-agriculturists too 
are quite familiar with all operations. Therefore attempts to teach agri- 
cultural methods through elementary text-books only create laughter. 
Methods require to be tau^t when new crops are introduced and this is best 
done by actual demonstrations. 

(viii) (a) In elementary education nature study is an urgent necessity. 
Ignorance about the elementary facts of insect life is appaUinff. Where, 
however, the cultivator understands insect life he has been observed to 
pick out eggs, etc., of injurious insects as soon as they are found on his 
crops. In any seneme of nature study, the first necessity is to train 
teachers. 

(b) In rural areas, school plots and school gardens are not necessary. 

(os) At present there are* several ways of looking at the question of 
agricultural improvement. The educated classes look at it from the stand- 
point of the much-hoped-for gentlemen farmeis. They say; “Have more 
agricultural schools and colleges and give the students trained in them, 
lands on pieterential terras and easy means of finance** This is really a 
means of finding an opening for educated middle classes and is not expected 
to solve the problem of the vast mass of real cultivators forming about 
three-fourths of the whole population. There is probably no other alterna- 
tive if the educated classes are expected to take up agriculture. Gentlemen 
farmers were in existence and even now* are. They never put their own 
hands to the plough but engage paid labour. Their number is, however, 
decreasing and the real cause is probably fragmentation of their hoMmgs 
which thus become uneconomic. The rise in die cost of labour contributed 
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to it and the rise in pz'ice of tne x3i‘o<luce does not atfect them voi\y mucli 
as the produce xs mostly used for home consumption. A corresponding rise 
in the yield of the soil has not always been possible on account of adverse 
conditions, including failures. 

The conditions vary irom Piovince to Province. There is scarcity 
of land in Bengal and Bihar, of which I have soiuo experience. Land 
at one place, about 25 to 50 acres m area, and easy means of tinance will 
attract educated boys. The i»lan would be to train boys of character, who 
have read only up to Matriculation, m an agricultural school or college for 
about two years and tnen put them to practical w^ork for one year in a 
farm or better wdth one w’ho has already settled as a farmer. 

In Burma, lands are available. But for several years to come servic^e 
under Government wdll remain attractive and hardly any boy will turn 
to agriculture. 

(scii) In rural areas traditional hours of teaching retxuire to bo duiugod 
Adults as well as children can find time only at night, especiailj^ in the 
busy season. If the teaching can be made attractive, there is ahva^b a 
good attendance. 


Question 3. — Demon stkation and Pkopaganda. — (n), (t) tO (c) Cultivators 
are alw'ays eager tor expert advice in their difficulties. They do not v/ant 
any advice as regards the practices with regard to existing crops. It is 
aa admitted fact that in most cases they grow better crops than in Govern- 
ment farms. Whenever the department has been able to bring a beiter 
variety to the notice of the cultivators they have quickly adopted ifc. I 
can cite one instance. In my own district in Bankura a soft variety of 
sugarcane used to be grown. Jackals would damage it and even passers-by 
would break a few pieces and chew. A hard variety was introduced and it 
quickly replaced the old soft variety with harclly any efforts by tho 
Agricultural Department, The same remarks are applicable to Karachi 
gram in Upper Burma. 


The idea is to have farms in each district. It is a necessity for export- 
mental purposes. But the farm soil cannot be expected to be representa- 
tive of the whole district. In such circumstances the best plan is to 
small plots in representative soils and carry out experiments. At the .same 
time it is necessary to explain clearly to the local i)eopIe the experimental 
nature of these trials. Otherw’i^e, in case of failuies. the cultivators lorm 
a poor opinion of Government’s effoi*ts at agricultural improvements. 


Qttestion 4. — ^Administration. — ( a) di (b) Agricultural chemistry and 
botany to be purely provincial, and probably agricultural engineering. 

Agricultural entomology, mycology and bacteriology to be central with 
provincial subordinate staff, each to be administered by a director. 


Research in sericulture and bee-keeping to be central but separate 
departments each tinder a si)ecialist. Provinces should have &ox>arate 
depaiijiiients under a Deputy Director. 


Question 17.— AgbioudturaIi Industeibs.— (a) The number of days of 
work varies from place to place according to local conditions and facilities 
for cultivation, in areas where only paddy is cultivated there is leisure for 
a period after transplanting and then for the whole of the year after harvest- 
ing Where rdbi or winter crops are grown there is less leisure, ^liere 
there are facilities for irrigation, e.g.j Kyaukse district and other parts 
of Upper Burma, the cultivator is occupied throughout the year. The 
majority of the cultivators have no work after the harvesting of the ci-ops. 


(c) Bee-7cee»in^.— The local hive bee is not suitable. The Italian or 
other suitable bee should be introduced and colonies and qpieens niade 
availble at a small cost. There should, at the same time, be facilities for 
teaching modern methods of bee-keeping and sufficient propaganda. 

Sericulture.— The 8ilh IndiistTg m Burma.— Silk cloth is used vei-y 
largely in the Province by practically evei-y one, men, women and children. 

The figures iu the following sLateiuents show; the value in rup^ of 
the importTand exports for the past five, years of ray silk, pre^ar^ 
yam and silk piece-goods (pure and mixed with other mateiial). The 
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iiguies are collected from the reports of the Sea-borne and Trans-f rentier 
Trade of Burma : — 

Imports. 



1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Raw silk 

Bilk yam, noilB and 
warps. 

Total for raw silk and 
silk yam. 

Artificial silk yarn 

Bilk xnanufactures 

Artificial silk manufac- 
tures. 

67,8^662 

67 

ns. 

86,88,146 

96,76,301 

6S1 

ns. 

1,09,67,169 

963 

ns. 

*1,12,40,467 
t 6,782 

67,86,619 

86,88,146 

96,75,938 

1,09,58,132 

1,12,41,049 

13,664 

39,11,554 

64,499 

215 

51,58,623 

1,13,373 

40,30,591 

4,20,121 

4,248 

67,12,764 

13,78,471 

67,626 

*48,18,695 

16,78,619 


* The iigw'es for the Trans-frontier Trade for 1925-26 are not available 
and are taken as the same for 1924-25. These imports are almost wholly 
from China and Japan ^ mainly China. 


t These figures are not correct; much of the raw silk from China comes 
as twisted yam. 

Exports. 



1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

Raw silk . . 

1,82,050 

1,31,475 

1.74,921 

95,882 

Bilk manufactures 

2,60,007 

1,80,198 

2,73,185 

3,56,429 


It will be observed from the above figures that the value of raw 
material imported and utilised in the Province is about Rs. 1,12,00,000. 
The production m the Province itself is very small. The principal areas 
of production at present are in the Toungoo, Magwe and Prome districts, 
with stray rearers in the^ Shan States and Pakdkku, Bhamo, Myitkyina 
and Akyab districts. The total number of families engaged in rearing 

silkworms are about 1,500 who produce not more than about 2,500 lb. 
of raw silk of the value of about Rs. 21,000 and of a coarse kind which is 
used locally in weaving coarse longies and Shan bags. 

The weaving industry of the Province is veiy important but is entirely 
dependent upon foreign raw material which comes practically wholly from 
China. 

The production of the raw material in the Province is capable of 

being increased enormously (1) in the existing areas of production, (2) in 
areas where silkworms used to be reared before and where the tradition 
IS still remembered and (3) among Karens, Kachins, etc., who have not 
only no objection but are quite willing to undertake rearing, and also 
among Buddhists who have no objection to rearing silkworms. Among 
Buvuian Buddhists, too, in many places the religious objection does not 
appear to be strict and will cease to be a bar as the economic benefits 

oi sericulture are realised. It can never be expected that all the people 

in the Province will practise sericulture. Those who are expected to' do so 
form a large number. 

There are many places all over the Province climatically suitable for 
leaving silkworms tor about half of the year or more. All the coastal 
districls and the hill tracts are suitable. In the dry zone districts where, 
however, mulberry h{^ to he grown under irrigation, and canal irrigation 
IS available, rearing is possible from about June or July to February aud 
about six crops of cocoons can be taken. Many other places in the plains 
are suitable. In the near future, great improvements are possible in the 
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Existing areas of production by better methods and organisation. The 
rearers at present grow only small patches of mulberry which they shift 
eithei; every year or after two or three years at the most. Leaf produc- 
tion IS small and there is no inducement to increase this production as 
the rearers themselves reel their own cocoons and rear omy small lots 
which they can reel, before the moths cut, in the course of about a week 
by their slow methods. The average quantity of thread produced per rearer 
is less th^n two pounds. Facilities for quick disposal of cocoons 
will bring about increase in production. Arrangements for supplying seed 
cocoons and eggs from the ’ Maymyo uui*sery have brought about a large 
increase in the number of reareis. The other problems aie: better methods 
of growing mulberr 3 ^ so as to have ijennanent and large x>ls*ntatK)ns yielding 
abundant leaf supply, arrangements to teach proper methods of rearing 
and to purchase cocoons as soon as they are formed and reel them properly 
lor the very large demand in the Province itselt. The reareis m many 
places, especially in the hills, are poor and will only be too g'lad to have 
cocoon-rearing as a source of income. The quality of the raw silk depends 
on its uniformity of thickness and continuity and this cannot be secured 
unless reeling is done under supervision in factories (filatures). Therefore 
in order to be able to increase production and turn out superior yarn it 
is essential to make arrangements for purchasing cocoons and reeling them 
in filatures started among or within easy reach of the rearers. At present 
the preparatoi'y (or, as they are called, throwing) processes for rendering 
the raw silk fit to be woven are earned out by the weavers themselve.s 
in their old slow and tedious methods. With ready thrown yarn the weaver 
is relieved of a good deal of tedium and waste and can do more weaving 
in a given time. The Amarapura weavers do not like to use raw silk 
it they can get ready twisted yarn and such yarn is nowadays being imi>orted. 
For greater utilisation of the locally produced raw silk it is necessary to 
reel it well and place it in the market in a properly throvrn condition. 
It is also advantageous to the weavers if they can get ready dyed yarn. 
At present dyeing is done by the weavers themselves. 

The Burma Sericultural Department has therefore decided upon tte 
following programme of work: — 

(1) To secure better races of muitivoltine silkworms. The two exist- 
ing races of worms are of a degenerate type, producing cocoons with only 
about 1 to 1.6 grains silk content and about 200 to 300 yards filament 
length. By mongrelisation already two races of worms have been secured 
which are wholly muitivoltine and produce a cocoon w'ith 2-5 and more 
grains silk content and about 600 yards filament length. 

(2) To find out the best method of growing mulberry both in the 
hills and plains. Testing of different varieties of mulberry is also included 
in this programme. In the hills especially, where the immediate prospects 
of expension are more hopeful than in the plains, the problem of mulberry 
cultivation is peculiar. The villages are situated on tops of hills and plan- 
tations on the steep hillsides would be most suitable. Trials in this resxiect 
are in progress at Leiktho. 


(3) Organisation of rearing as a cottage industry through demonstra- 
tion. Demonstrations on a cottage scale are being undertaken at the central 
farms at Hmawbi, Mudon, Tatkdn, Akyab and Yaunghwe where mulberry 
has already been put down. In two (Leiktho and Paukkoung) out of the 
three important existing areas of production, nurseries have already been 
started whidi will supply eggs and seed cocoons and also mulberry cuttings 
to the rearers and w'ill at the same time be demonstration centres for proper 
methods of mulberi'y growing and rearing. 


The Paukkoung nursery has been entrusted with another im^oi^ant 
function in connection with the Beformatpiy Settlement for crimi^ls 
kept under detention here under the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. 
Tins settlement is situated at Kyauksadaing at a distance of about two 
miles from the nurseiy. The settlers are to be taught mulberry-growing 
and silkworm-rearing. About five acres of mulberry has been put down 
this year in the settlement with cuttings supplied from n^Iaymyo nursery. 

(4) To arrange for reeling in I'eeling factories started and worked 
among the rearers themselves as soon as Ime number of /^**'*’®*^, 
such factories. These factories will purchase the cocoons and reel them, 
at the same time affording work to many girls as reelers and wmde^. 
Proposals for starting a factory at Leiktho are under consideration. The 
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ctepai*tment has to pioneer this work. Beeling factories are profitable cou- 
ceins and private capitalists are expected to come forward to take them 
up later on. 

(o) To arrange for a small throwing factory at Mandalay to turn 
ont proper kinds of thrown yarn. Tins is also expected to be taken up 
by private persons afterwards. 

There is no programme for dyeing experiments just at present. It 
may be thought of later on. 

The department has the mam nursery at Maymyo which in addition 
to carrying on research in the races of worms and varieties and methods 
of growing of mulberry, forms the centre for supplying seed cocoons, eggs 
and mulberry cuttings and training staff and probationers. On account of 
the unsuitability of the cold weather months, this nursery is supplemented 
by a small arrangement for rearing at Mandalay during these months. 

THE SILK INDUSTRY IN THE WHOLE OF INDIA AND BURMA. 

Intboduotoby. 

I began sericultural work at Pusa in 1908 with the late Professor 
Lefi'oy, then Imperial Entomologist. The eri silk was thoroughly studied 
and the results published in a iomt Memoir by Professor Lefroy and myself 
(Entomological Memoir, Pusa^ Yolume IV, No. 1). In the course of this 
work the Pusa continuous sj>innmg machine was worked out and patented 
by me. A combined doubling and twisting machine for silk on the basis 
of the same machine was designed and made. Mr. Coryton worked out and 
patented a machine for reversing and cleaning eri silk cocoons. Some work 
on iasar and mulberry silkworms was also done. AU the work in connection 
With the silkworms was cained out by me. The report which Professor 
Lefroy w-rote after lus onquii-y as silk specialist in 1915-16 was to a very 
greab extent based on the experience gained from this work. When a 
separate sericultural assistant for Pusa was available m 1911 I stopped 
sericultural work directly but commenced it again in 1920 after my arrival 
in Burma where a peinianent sericultuial department has now been orga- 
nised I have been dealing with Indian sericulture for the last twenty-one 
years and am conversant with the process of leeling, spinning and weaving, 
I therefore feel confident in making suggestions tor the improvement of 
sericulture as well as of the silk-manufacturing industry. As the details of 
neither are generally known, I give short descriptions in order to make 
my remarks clear. I then deal with the recent enquiries and the trade 
and lu conclusion suggest what I consider to be necessary for helnina: the 
industry. ^ ^ 

Part I. 

Silkwoims ioed on leaves of various plants and spin cocoons. The thread 
liom these cocoons is taken out in various ways and woven into cloth 
Cocoons from which a continuous thread can be unwound are called reelable* 
From unreelable cocoons the thread has to be spun much in the same way 
as from cotton. The entire silk mdustiy is divisible into two clearly defined 
divisions, viz , — 

^ , I.— Production or sericulture proper extending up to the completion 
of the cocoon stage. 

II. — Utilisation or silk-manufacturing industry. 

2. — Production or Sericulture •Proper. 

Sebicultube in India. 

Sericultoe in India is concerned with (1) eri silk, (2) iasar silk, (3) muaa 
Silk and (4) mulberry silk. ’ ^ ^ 

EH .si?*.— The eri silk is confined to Assam. The woiiiis are completelv 
domesticated and feed on the leaves of castor and another plant locaUv 
known as keseru (heteropamax fragrans). The cocoons are not reelable The 
rearing IS done as a spare time cottage industry mostly by the animistic 
tribes. Spinning, too, is done at home with simple hand implements. Weaviniz 
a indi^try. There is only a little profit in aU these operations. 
Tradition is cariTmg them ou for generations and will probably do so 
in futiiro There is a large market for the cocoons in the spinning mills 
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in Europe and there is a small export trade. But as it hardly pays to 
raise the cocoons on any scale specially for sale, rearing of these silk'Hrorms 
m not likely to extend. In Assam the food plants used are hai’dlv cultivated. 
Che i^nccessm attempts we made to introduce rearing of this silkworm 
into other parts of India are described in Professor licfroy’s report, 

Tasar silk,— Th^ tasar silkworm is of a completely wiUl nature The 
reinale moilis have to be tied outside to be fertilised by wild males, no 
mating taking place in confinement. The wonn can be and has been reared 
in captivity, in the same way as all wild insects can be reared, but as far as 
my own experience goes,_ with more than ordinary care and under condi- 
ti^s closely approximating nature. This is not possible rommercially. 
Where rearing is done by the people the eggs are tied on the trees, the 
worms on hatching crawling on to the leaves feeding at will and spinning 
cocoons on the tiees. The rearers keep watch and scare away birds. 
Wasps and other insect enemies however play havoc among the worms. The 
cocoons reared in this manner are generally not as satisfactory as, and 
fetch a lower jirice than, those formed wild. The cocoons of the trade are 
partly reared in the above manner and partly collected from the jungle. 
The main supply is from the latter source. Although the famr silkworm 
occurs over wide areas practically all over India, production v/hich feeds the 
trade is confined to a particular tract where it occurs in large numbers and 
it pays to collect the cocoons. This tract is the Chota Nagpur districts in 
Bihar with the adjacent districts in the Central Provinces, Bengal and 
Orissa. This area is apparently very suitable for the worms as nowhere 
else are cocoons of the same size and quality met with. As will be evident 
from these remarks, striking results are not expected from attempts at 
improving production. The cocoons are roelable. The taaar manufacturing 
industry is an extensive and important one. 


Muga silk. — Muga silk is confined to Assam. The insect is semi- 
doinesticated. Mating of the moths and spinning of cocoons are within 
control. The worms have, however, to be left on trees to feed at will and 
to be watched in the same way as tamr worms. The cocoons are r^lable 
and a highly prized golden coloured silk is produced. The production is 
small and the silk is utilised almost wholly in the weaving industry of 
Assam. In the ease of muga too very much cannot be expected from 
attempts at improving production. 

Mulbem'y silk . — ^The mulberry silk, the principal silk of commerce, stands 
on a different footing altogether. All phases of it are within control and 
in all countries results have been obtained commensurate with well-directed 
attempts made at improving production. It is possible to improve it in the 
existing silkworm-rearing areas in India and to extend it into fresh areas. 


The Haces of Mulberry Feeding Silkworms. --^MvlheTry silkworms have 
been reared in different countries from very ancient times and as a conse- 
quence many races have been evolved. Some have only one generation in 
a year, in spring, the rest of the year (about ten months) being passed in 
the egg stage. These are known as univoltine or one-brooded. Some are 
bivoltine and have two generations in the year, the winter generation 
being the longer of the two. Trivoltine races are also met with. Otnera 
are multivoltine or many brooded, that is, several bi*oods can bo reared in 
the course ot the year. The eggs of the multivoltines hatch in about a week ; 
the worms feed for about three weeks and then spin cocoons; from these 
cocoons mobhs emerge in about a week and a half and lay eggs, Ordinarily 
each brood takes about one and a half months, but longer in winter. 
Therefore it is possible to have about six or seven crops of cocoons in a 
year. In actual practice in India only three or four crops^ are taken. The 
rainy months are generally avoided, as the cocoons spun m rainy weather 
do not reel well. Then there are considerations of the a^nailability or scamty 
of food. The world’s silk supply is obtained both from the univ^tine 
and multivoltine races. The former are reared in J apan, Central China, 
Kashmir, the Punjab, Near Eastern countries (Turkey m Asia, Slyna, 
Persia, Turkistan, Caucasus, Bulgaria, Serbia, Boumania, Adnanopl^ 
Greece, Salonica, Crete and Cyprus), Austria, Hungary, Italy, Franw and 
Spain The multivoltine races are reared m Southern China, Indo-Gnma, 
Siam,' Burma, Assam, Bengal, Madras and Mysore. . . • xi. 

There are several varieties among the univoltines, ^aracter^ed by the 
colouration of the worms and shape, size and colouration of the cocoons. 
The different varieties are usually confined to different countries and known 
bv the name of the country, such as Japanese, Chinese, Baghdad, Italian, 
French, etc. Similarly, there are several varieties among the multivoltines 
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as Tvell, In India, the following principal ones are recognised, viz,, Mysore 
reared in Mysore, Nistari and Ohotapohi reared in Bengal, and Arahanese 
race reared in Assam and Burma. I have designated this race in Burma 
as Taungh race in the repoi*ts of the sericultural operations in Burma. In 
Burma, another race allied to ChotapoUu of Bengal occurs which has been 
called Toungoo race in my reports. 

The univoltine races generally produce superior kinds of cocoons with a 
larger amount and better quality of silk. The multivoltines produce inferior 
cocoons. Therefore the countries rearing univoltine worms have a natural 
advantage over countries rearing multivoltine worms. The climatic condi- 
tions determined the establishment of univoltine and multivoltine races 
in the different countries as described above. The tropical humid climate 
is unsuitable for univoltine races and the rearing of the univoltine races 
can only be done in the dry weather, in spring or early winter in countries 
where multivoltines are usually reared. Such reaving, however, is not 
always very successful. The chief difficulty with the univoltine races is with 
regard to the egg stage which, as already stated, lasts for about ten 
months The eggs have to he “ hibernated, that is, subjected to a low 
temperature of about 40° F. for about four months. Otherwise they do 
not hatch regularly and withm a few days, and hatching may continue 
tor months at the rate of a few every day. It is impossible to do any 
rearing in such cases. Hibernation is difficult and satisfactory hatching 
can hardly be guaranteed in the plains. Moreover, the eggs produced in 
tropical countries are hardly satisfaetoi'y. Therefore they have to be 
imported every year from Prance or Italy or Japan, hibernated and issued 
to rearers at the time of rearing. This requires a special organisation 
and special arrangements for hibernation. At present each ounce of eggs 
costs about lls. 4. The univoltine worms are more susceptible to changes 
in climatic conditions and are, therefore, more liable to suffer from diseases 
than the multivoltine worms. High temperature at the time of rearing 
proves disastrous. Such changes of climate are not constant and vary from 
year to year. Therefore no schedule of i earing time can he formed. A 
good deal more has yet to be learat in order to be able to rear successfully 
the univoltine races in places where multivoltines are at present reared. 
There are no such difficulties m the case of the multivoltine races. The 
eggs do not require to he hibernated and hatch regularly and normally and 
the worms too, being acclimatised, ai’e less susceptible climatic changes 
and necessarily to diseases. 

The Existing Haces of Worms in India — ^The existing multivoltine races 
in India produce very poor cocoons. They can, however, be improved by 
mongrelisation. As a matter of fact, to me it seems that none of them ia 
pure in origin and probably all of them are the offspring of crosses. Their 
life-history has become regular in the course of years and their mongrel 
origin has now become hidden. In the course of my mongrelisation work 
I have got two distinct varieties out of the mongrel stock which I have 
designated ** hybrid and ** hybrid Mysore, ** The cocoons of the latter 
are exactly like the cocoons of the Mysore race. This seems to explain the 
existence of races similar to the Mysore race in other parts of India, vis;., 
China and Bulu in Midiiapur in Bengal and Hornpohi in Assam. The 
Mysore race is supposed to have been introduced from China, hut probably 
this is not correct. Its superiority over other Indian multivoltines is due 
to the superior climatic conditions of the Mysore plateau. The life-histoi-y 
of all the Maymyo mongrel races has now become r^ular and constant and 
they may pass for pure races. As time passes, under humid conditions of 
rearing they may show signs of degeneration, i)roduciijg inferior cocoons. 
This is probably the reason why the existing multivoltine races are degene- 
rate. They require to he re-invigorated- In South China, a mongrel race 
is reared under conditions which have not heljjed the disappearance of all 
mongrel characteristics. In Tndo-China, a re-invigorated mongrel race is 
reared. 

Mongr^isation, — ^Records of attempts at mongrelisation in India are 
available from about 1854. These attempts have always been made, as they 
should be, between the superior univoltine and the inferior multivoltine 
races. In order to give an idea of superiority and inferiority, I take only 
two points, total silk content in the cocoons and the length of the 

filament. Buropean and J apanese univoltine cocoons have about four to 
six grains of the former and about 800 to 1,000 yards of the latter. The 
Indian multivoltine races have about 1 2 to 1*7 grains of the former and 
about 200 to 375 yards of the latter. 
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iiittvlier yecordis &fcate tliat tlie moDgrel races degeneiated quickly: in tli© 
*Gourse or two or three generations, there was heavy morality and these 
races were of no commercial value. I have been carrying on mongrelisation 
tor the last six years and my experience is that mongrelisation throws out 
OT 1 egular g^r the life of both the races "which are crossed. The 
h generation follows, the maternal character, but the brood character 
becomes very much complicated afterwards. The first F generation 
of ^the cross with a muitivoltine mother is multivoltine and fairly 
satisfactory, yielding cocoons much superior to that of the multivoltine 
parent. The next generation however is univoltine, with few or no 
exceptions and in these exceptions too when reared the moths are irregular 
m cutting out and the worms are irregular in moulting and spinning. 
Unless the worms^ which hatch on the same day. moult I'egularly and 
spin cocoons within two or three days, there is lieavy mortality and the 
work becomes disgusting to the rearer. To eliminate these defects and 
to get a multivoltine mongrel r^e with regular hfe-histovy is a long 
process of elimination and selection, lasting over several years. It has 
taken me about five years and even after five and ti half years occasionally 
univoltine eggs are laid 

The recent attempts at mongrelisation in India "were — 

(1) hy two French experts, Messrs, Lafont and Grangeon of the 

Bengal Serieultural Department, 

(2) by Miss Cleghorn of Calcut-fea who now belongs to the Bengal 

Serieultural Department but cari'ied out mongrelisation work 
before joining this department, 

(3) hy M. N, De at Pusa. 

The Pusa Serieultural Department has ceased to exist and the Bengal 
<Jepartment has given up the mongrel races. In none of these cases was 
the work carried on sufficiently long (except by Miss Cleghorn) so as "fco 
elimmate the defects. The Bengal department gave up mongrels as they 
did not have any regular season and could not be used for reproduction. 
Evidently their defects had not been eliminated. The Maymyo mongrels 
are being reared at liushio, Maymyo, Mandalay, Leiktho and Prom© in 
all seasons. 


(4) The latest attempts are by the Mysore Serieultural Department, 
carried out by a Japanese expert. From the published accounts it appears 
that mongrel races yielding good cocoons have been obtained but they do 
not yet seem to be properly fixed. The records sho"w cocoons with even 
3^ grains of silk content and 750 yards filament length in favourable 
seasons. The best results have been obtained in the back crosses, that 
is a (fixed ?) hybrid X Mysore. This is practically equivalent to a first cross 
and in su^ cases the results are always better than in the case of the 
multivoltine parent. Moreover, rearing was done with only one laying 
of eggs and therefore evidently with the greatest care, or at least more 
than the average care which would be bestowed on a large rearing. Still, 
cocoons with average silk content of about 2^ grains and 500 to 600 yards 
filament length have been obtained. 

From the latest reports of the Mysore department it appears that it 
IS no longer countenancing the fixed mongrels but is trying to make 
arrangements for supplying F univoltine X Mysore to the rearers. The 
resultant cocoons have all to be reeled and cannot be used |or reprod^ 
tion. To me it seems "that this policy is not sound. Even m the 
favourable climate of the Mysore plateau, univoltine "worms are not 
expected to do well, at least in all the seasons. The offspring of a orqg 
with them will inherit at least some of the difficulties and will not yi©«d 
satisfactory results in all seasons. Seed supply will be v©^ expensi’re. 
It will be well as long as the State maintains refrigerating ptots, imports 
and rears univoltine races and bears the major portion of the ©igjense^ 
TJnder such conditions it will be impracticable to meet the large ^inana 
for seed and even if met -at a large expense it will be un^onomic. Pnvate 
seed farms cannot b© run on these lines. At present the 
supplies about 400,000 layings of eggs and the aid^ farms about 7,0(W,0w 
seed cocoons and these two supplies together are said to meet only a 
small part of the demand. Therefore in order to be able to supply the 
rearers with F univoltine X, Mj^ore, for tliree or t^r croM of 
an enormous number of univoltine worms bave to be wared. If this bo 
possible, why not rear the superior univoltine races themselves r 



(5) By' myself in tlae Burma Sericultui’al Department. Here the mongrel 
races do not show any sign of deterioration even after thirty-six genera- 
tione* On the average, they produce cocoons with about 2.5 grains silk 
content and about 500 to 600 yards of reelable filament length. Tinder 
favourable conditions in the thirty-sixth generation they produced cocoons 
with 2.8 to 3 grams silk content and about 600 to 800 yards reelable 
filament length. 

The 3 fesults of Mysore and Burma trials almost convince me that in 
‘course of time multivoltine cocoons with average silk content of 4 grains 
and average filament length of 600 to 800 yards can be produced. It is 
a question of patient work and time. With such cocoons it is possible 
to compete with China, Japan and Europe. It is essential to maintain 
the superior stocks in nurseries or seed farms. If left to the rearers they 
Will, deteriorate as the present multivoltine worms have done. 

Diseases. — ^All silkworms are, liable to suffer from several diseases, the 
most serious one of which is known as pebrine. It can, however, be elimi- 
nated by Pasteur’s method of microscopical examination. The body of the 
mother moth is crushed and pounded with pestle and mortar and a drop 
of her blood is examined under the microscope. Such examination is a 
sine ^ua non of sericulture and has been rigidly enforced in countries where 
'this industry has prospered. 

In India, there has been a good deal of controversy over the appliea-i^ 
tion of Pasteur’s method. It was first of all adopted in Bengal by the 
late N. G-. Mukherji and the only mistake he made was not to adopt the 
use of the pestle and mortar in crushing the moths. He used a piece 
of paper and the crushing was done in this paper between fingers. The 
method was necessarily dirty, hut in the case of a severe infestation was 
suflB.cient to reveal the presence of pebrine corpuscles under the micros- 
cope. In the hands of an illiterate or careless examiner, crushing was 
probably not properly done and the body was merely pressed so that, 
instead of the blood, probably the liquid excitement was obtained for 
examination. N/ G. Mukherji has, therefore, been subjected to severe 
criticism by later investigators, Mr. Hutchinson advocated a method of 
gut examination and he maintained that in the case of multivoltine moths 
which required to be examined between the fifth and eighth day of their 
fife, the pebrine corpuscles did not have sufficient time to develop and 
multiply in order to be revealed in the tissue of the body. It has, however, 
been proved that pebrine corpuscles are found in the body as early as 
three days after inrestation. Mr. Hutchinson’s method is certainly a very 
clean oi^e but is hardly suitable for adoption under practical conditions 
in a nursery. Dr. Pringle Jameson was brought out at Professor Lefroy’s 
advice to mvestigate the problem. His opinion was that Pasteur’s methods 
were applicable to Indian conditions and that sound healthy seed was 
necessary but improvements in methods of rearing were probably more 
necessary. I fully agree with him after my work in Burma for the last 
six years. Given suitable food and sanitary conditions for ttie worms, eggs 
examined according to Pasteur’s method with i;)estle and mortar and 
reared with average care should he successful. The method was called in 
question because in Bengal after so many years of practice in the Govem- 
i]a.€ast nurseries there was no disease-free stock of worms. But here 
Pasteur’s method was not at fault. The fault lay with the method of 
work. The Government nurseries in Bengal did not and even now do 
not (as far as I am informed) maintain any stock. Every year they, get 
their seed from the villages, examine and rear and issue the resultant 
cocoons as seed. Absolute freedom from disease cannot be expected in 
this method. In Burma I "am maintaining my own stock and all my worms 
are absolutely free from pebrine. I am thoroughly convinced that the first 
necessities are good food, skill in handling and feeding the worms and 
samitary conditions and then examining eggs. Diseases will then cease to 
be of any consideration. 

Searmg , — Successful rearing of silkworms is dependent upon — 

(а) suitability of climate; 

(б) proper kind of worm; 

(c) healthy seed (eggs of silkworms are technically known as se^); 
good food (mulberry leaves) for the worms; 

(«) i^iU in nursing the worms. 


Mr. C. C, GhosK] 



I he worius cannot stand too high oi* too low toiuperatui*es and it is a 
inistake to try silkworni-rearing unless the climatic conditions are suitable. 

places in Inaia and Burma it is possible to rear silkworms for a 
part or the year. A good deal more, however, has yet to be learnt in 
this respect. Many places, which have been judged as unsuitable on the 
strength or data so far studied, may prove suitable. To take one instance, 
Frotessor Letroy considered Mandalay to be suitable in December, January 
and February and Upper Burma generally as unpromising Actually, 
ivlanaalay has been round suitable from about June to Pebruaiy. 

kind of worm has already been discussed. In places 
like Kashmir and the Punjab the univoltine races are being reared 
with success. In almost all other iilaces, especially in the plains, a 
multivoltine race is required. 


The question of disease has also been discussed. Eiimiiuitiou of disease 
by Pasteur's method of examination with microscope is essential. This is 
not possible by ordinary rearers and is best carried out by trained men in 
establishments, known as nurseries. The nurseries grow mulbei ry and 
rear healthy stock of worms from which healthy seed is rendered available 
to the rearers. Nurseries must be located among or at least witliin easy 
reach of the rearers. Very wrong ideas prevailed in this respect and it 
was taken for granted that the nursery could be located anywhere and at 
any distance. Professor Lefroy even suggested a central nursery for India. 
My experience has been that tlie eggs of multivoltine races, which' hatch 
normally in the course of about eight days and are therefore not dormant 
and are in process of development from the time they are laid, are 
seriously affected by transit through post. None of the multivoltine and 
mongrel eggs received from India hatched satisfactorily and frequently 
whole batches failed. The same has been the experience with eggs trans- 
ported by post from Maymyo nursery to Toungoo and Prome districts in 
the Province of Burma itself. Seed cocoons stand the journey better but 
are not wholly unaffected. If the selection is carried out satisfactorily 
in the nurseries with reasonable care the rearers expect to get good 
results for the next two broods and the rearers' rearing need not bo actually 
selected microscopically. 

As the worms have to be fed on mulberry leaves, a good deal depends 
on the quality of these leaves and the profit from sericulture depends on 
the amount of leaves available from a particular area. The rearers, 
therefore, must be good growers of mulberry. Mulberry can be grown both 
as trees and as bush like a field crop. Trees take aboa^t eight to ten 
years to become established before leaves can be got from them. Bushes 
can be ready in the course of a year. Bushes, however, are more expensive 
than trees but are necessary in the case of the many lirooded worms. 
Trees do not yield more than two crops of leaves in a year. From bushes 
with proper cultivation four or fi.ve crops of leaves are available. If 
bushes are supplemented by trees the cost is lessened. Suitable kinds of 
mulberry ai'e generally available in all places where rearing is canned om 
Besearch, however, is needed for improvement of both the varieties of 
mulberry and the methods of growing it. 

In the skill in nursing the worms I include a knowledge and practice 
of the sanitary conditions necessary for the well-being of the W 9 rms. 
Given good food and sanitary conditions, satisfactory results are achieved 
even with unhealthy seed, but in their absence even the healthiest seed 
fails. Such things can hardly be taught to the rearers through pubhea^ 
tions. This is possible only through demonstration. The nurseries can 
perform this function. 

Sericulture, i.c., production of cocoons, cannot be a success unlm it is 
carried on as a subsidiary cottage industry and, on the other hand, it is 
the best subsidiary industry of a fanner. What a fanner can expect by 
maintaining one acre of bush mulberry and simply by the sale of o<^ns 
wni appea? from the facts mentioned below. In Bengal the 
awmint of leaves (with stems as harvest^ for feeding the worms) from 
an acre without manure is reported to be about 7,0^ lb. and the maxmitiw 
“tWaX about 15,000 l6. but it « not meutioned ^ or 

•withant irrigation (Bengal Agricultural Department ^port for 192^36). 
In ^ now wS S kayiyo a mmimnm of aW 8,600 lb. and a mimmum 
3^ lb bave^been obtained -wiibout irrigation. The yield of 

lLy«‘™tari^frim ISd to soU and according as proper cultiraticn. 
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manuring and irrigation or well distributed rainfall are available. It is 
quite safe to take it that about 30 lb. leaves will be sufficient for worms 
which will spin 1 lb. green cocoons, although it is common to take this 
figure at 20 lb. and I frequently get 1 lb. green cocoons with 16 lb. and 
even less. Taking eight annas as the minimum price of a lb. of green 
cocoons (the price actually paid for the mferior cocoons in Bengal) with 
.16,000 lb. leaves about !l^. 260 worth of green cocoons are obtained; As all 
the leaves may not be utilised in feeding the worms it is safe to take 
this figure at Es. 200. In Prome district in Burma with average cultiva- 
tion, manure and skill in rearing, 1 calculate that a man can expect about 
Rs. 150 worth of cocoons from an acre of mulberry with the Maymyo 
mongrel races of worms. This amount can probably be exceeded in many 
places. The work of rearmg is carried out indoors, is not difficult and 
is capable of being performed by even old persons and children. The 
wonns require to be ted about three or four or five times during the 24 
hours of day and night for a period of three weeks to a month. Provided 
the mulberry is ready, no other crop brings in such a quick return. 


II. — U tilisatiorh. 

(1) Reeling. 

The first process in the utilisation of the cocoons is unwinding their 
filaments into usable threads. This is known as reeling. A singie fila- 
ment of a single cocoon is too thin. The filaments of several cocoons are 
therefore passed together to form one thread and the thickness of the 
thread depends on the number of filaments thus passed together. The 
thread thus produced is known as raw-siik. The quality of the raw-silk 
depends on its uniformity of , thickness and continuity. Suppose the 
filaments of 10 cocoons are being passed to produce a particular kind of 
raw-silk in demand. The filament of a cocoon varies according to quality 
and race of the worms from about 200 to 1,000 yards in length and 
diminishes in thickness gradually from the beginning to the end, the end 
being about half as thick as the beginning. Therefore in order to maintain 
the uniformity of thickness care has to be taken to add the filaments of 
fresh cocoons when some of the ten break off or are exhausted and also 
to make up for the diminution in thickness of the filaments themselves 
even if they do not break off. In practice some old and fresh cocoons are 
always run together. Production of a uniform raw-silk depends on the 
skill, attention and care of the reeler. This cannot be secured unless 
reeling is carried on under supei-vision. Therefore reeling is best carried 
out as a factory industry. Reeling factories are known as filatures. 


The continuous filament is obtained from the middle layers of the 
cocoon. The external layers consisting of broken strands are unreelable 
and are usually prepared into tapes, known as chasem. The filament 
becomes too thin at the core which, too, is unreelable. The chasam and 
core and also doubly cut, injured and flimsy cocoons form what is known 
as “ silk waste. The waste silk of India is largely exported and spun 
in spinning mills, into spun silk in Europe, only a part of it being hand- 
spun in India. Cut cocoons of tOrSciT and evi cocoons and various 

cocoons of wild silkworms are also exported to be used in spinning miUs. 

In India a great deal or rather at present the major portion of reeling 
is carried out as a home industry. The product of home reeling is coarse 
has no outside markets and is utilised by hereditary weavers who are use^ 
to it for generations. In Bengal the home-reeled raw-silk is known as 
hhampA. Even the unreelable outer layers of the cocoons are worked 
into it and the breakages are not jomed. It is therefore a coarse uneven 
stuff. The weavers have first of all to unwind it, sort it into different 
grades according to thickness and join the .broken ends. Bengal at one 
tune supplied the whole of the Eastern European trade in silk. The East 
India Company and later the European filatures reeled the silk of this 
tr^e in filatures. Still, kharnru was produced for the Indian market 
and at present with the closing of the European filatures more of Jehamru 
IS tong produced. In Mysore the whole of the raw-silk produced is home- 
reeled with however a little more care than in Bengal hhamru and is 
for rather was till lately) almost whoUy used by Madras weavers. In 
.^ssam and Burma the production is small and coarse. A good deal of 
gmilMly coarse raw-silk^ is imported into India and Burma? In Burma 
similarly coarse imported stuff is used in particular 
localities. The better class weavers of Amarapura and other places dg not 



even care to look at it and use imported Chinese silk. This is the in 
India too. The Mysore report for 192^26 says that better reeled imported 
silk is ousting the Mysore silk. It is certain that the use of all badly 
reeled silk will disappear in time. 

(2) Throwing. 

The raw-silk lias to be prejiared so as to be ht to be woven and the 
processes through which it has to be taken in this prepaiation may be 
summed up in one word “throwing.’* The thread thus prepaied is knovm 
as “ thrown silk.” The hanks are first of ail unwound or, as it is called, 
re-reeled and then the thread is twisted, and doubled and twisted again 
in the reverse direction like a rope In these operations the thread has 
to be transferred from swifts to bobbins, from bobbins to bobbins and 
from bobbins to reel. In India and Burma all these operations are tediously 
performed by the weavers themselves with their old-fashioned appliances 
and, as already stated, the badly reeled silks have to be further sorted 
into different grades In Europe and Anieiica the processes are carried 
out by high speed machinery and necessarily the thread which is not 
uniform or continuous gives trouble by breaking too often and has there- 
fore no chance of being imported into those countries. 

The raw-silk in the unthrown condition is used in weaving for only 
limited purposes. 

Any thread whidi is unifoimi in thickness and does not break facilitates 
weaving. This emphasises the necessity of as perfect a reeling as possible. 
The thrown yarn, being much stronger than raw yarn, is easier to handle 
in weaving and, being twisted, has no chance of becoming entangled in 
dyeing. This is why the weavers readily take to it. Thrown yarn is 
nowadays being imported. At Amarapura the weavers do not like to use 
any other yarn if they get thrown yarn as they can do more weaving 
in a given time. Probably this is the case everywhere in India. 

(3) Weaving 

Silk is especially suitable for hand-loom -weaving. Besides hereditary 
weavers who are used to handling old-fashioned, badly reeled, rough yarn, 
there are everywhere educated and influential people who are willing to start 
or have actually started hand-loom weaving factories. These latter especially 
are in need of ready prepared yarn. Here in remote Mandalay I get 
enquiries about suitable yam required by hand-loom factories in distant 
places like Shahjahanpur in the United Provinces. 


(4) Dyeing. 

The yarn is dyed fii'st in pattern -weaving or the whole piece may be 
dyed after being woven. The weavers do the dyeing themselves in most 
cases, but in some cases the yarn is kno-wn to be sent over long distances 
(from Ganhati in Assam to Belgaum in Bombay) to be dyed. In some 
places dyed yarn is sold. It is a great advantage to the weavers if they 
get ready dyed yarn. Besides, there can be an infinite amount of choice 
in pattern. 

Co-ordination of the Entire Industry. 

In a properly organised industry the cocoon growers are concerned with 
the sale of cocoons and are contented if they find a ready sale for their 
cocoons. The better -the cocoons they produce the higher the price they 
ought to get. 

The owners of reeling factories are the people to purchase cocoons and 
the results are satisfactory if the filatures are locat^ among the reamm 
themselves and the filature owners deal directly with the rearers. This 
saves transporting charges and also middlemen. This wndition is said 
to prevail in Japan and the filature owners there are further said to help 
the rearers to produce better cocoons to their own benefit. 

Fartioular thicknesses of raw-^ilk are required for particnlar maunfactOTM 
and it is necessary for the filature owners to bo in touch witti the 
man-utacturing indus-bry. 

Throwing is best carried out with up-to-date maohiiiery in throwing 
mills. 

Similarly, dyeing is best carried out in dyeing factories. 



Weaving too requires to be organised so as to be iii dose touch with 
the market. 

The industry can flourish only if all these various bi-atiches are co- 
ordinated. 

It will also be apparent that production is dependent on utilisation. 
In Burma attempts aie being made to develop sericulture and at 
present in one township, viz., Leiktho, there are more than 950 rearers. 
They rear worms and reel their own cocoons into a coarse thread which has 
a local! but no outside market. They rear only as many cocoons as they can 
reel and the maximum production per rearer in a year is about 3 to 6 lb. 
of yarn or about 50 to 100 lb. of cocoons. In some districts in Bengal where 
the rearers can sell their cQcoons there are many who produce Its. 1,000 
worth of cocoons and some are said to produce as much as Bs. 3,000 worth 
of cocoons in a single rearing. Unless arrangements are made for purchas- 
ing the cocoons and reeling them in a filature, hardly any further progress 
can be expected in Leiktho, 

Bengal, which at one time supplied raw silk to the world and had an 
export trade in raw-silk of about one and a half crores of rupees, has now 
been ousted from the world’s market and sericulture has declined m 
Bengal. On the other hand, the produce of the multivoltine races of India, 
though not considered suitable by foreign manufacturers for their various 
manufactures, is quite suitable for the kinds of cloth in demand in India. 
As a matter of tact much inferior thread is imported from outside and 
used in India. The Bengal producers are not in touch with the Indian 
users. This is to a great extent due to the attempts from the time of 
the East India Company at securing only the raw silk for England, The 
Bengal producers became adapted to England’s manufactures. Silk spin- 
ning and weaving have, however, declined in England. The European 
exporting Arms in Bengal have closed down. Unless the Bengal produce is 
adapted to India’s demands the industry is bound to dwindle further if 
not to die out altogether. 

Effect of Bounty, Frotection awH State Help on Silh Ifidustry. 

The following notes are mainly from Rawlley who made a special study 
of this subject:— ^ 

A. — Bounty and State help in Production or Sericulture. — France pays 
bounties on cocoons produced in France and also on reeling carried out 
of home-grown as well as of imported cocoons. The bounty on cocoons 
amounts to about Rs. 15 per nuxwid of green cocoons which in India will 
cover pi'obably the cost of production. 

France has also made substantial grants for experiments on silk 
production on scientifle Imes. 

The Ottoman Empire (Regulation 1914) allotted money for free distri- 
bution of plants and seed of mulberry, for bounties (Rs. 30 per acre) for 
the best plantations newly made paid from about the fourth to tenth year 
and tor bounties at Rs. 13-8-0 to Rs. 7Q for 30 to 600 square yards of trays 
of worms reared. 

Brazil pays bounties at Rs. 42-8-0 per mound of cocoons reared and 
premiums when a rearer has more than a specifled number of mulberry 

Austria pays bounties on reeling. 

That the Japanese sericulture has grown under the fostering care of 
the State is well known. 

B. — Tariffs and Throwing Industry. — When, under the Codden Treaty 
15 per cent duty on French and other continental silk goods was abolished 
in 1860, the British Industry began to decline. The Parliamentary Report 
of 1832 on the state of the silk industry clearly stated that the industry 
enjoyed the greatest prosperity when the import duties were the heaviest. 

The throwing industry in America is protected by an ad valorem duty 
of 16 per cent, plus a specific duty of about a dollar per lb. The rate of 
specific duty depends on whether the thrown silk is imported in singles 
trams or organ-zines and also whether it is in the gum or degummed! 
The tariff bar therefore works out to about 30 per cent. The indiMtry has 
made remarkable progress under this protection, very efficient hi^ speed 
machinery having been invented and perfected. On account of su<$l machi- 
nery it is considered by some that the industi'y can now be independent 
of protection. 

Ur. C. Q. Gho&K\ 
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111 Switzerland trains enjoy a small proicttion. 

throwmg mdustry enjoys the greatest protection of all 
the [European countries, vis,, 3 trancs per kilo of thrown silks. 

. +h (about 11 francs per kilo) enabled Austria to develop 

a thi owing industry as well as a manufacturing industi*y. 

^ and pie Manufacturing Industry . — ^In order to show what 

tariifs have done for this industry in some of the countries I quote Rawlley : — 

, . « ** Briefly speaking, the tariff performs three distinct functions. In 

tne nrst pla^ it tends to decrease the importation of goods of foreign 
origin into the protected country, and thereby tends to exclude the foreign 
competitor from the markets enjoying the benefits of protection. This 
statement, of course, implies that the import duty is imposed on goods of 
the same character as ^ are iiroduced by the protected industry or could 
be profitably produced in the presence of protection. In the second place, 
the tariff tends to check the export trade of the competing country in those 
goods which enjoy protection in the home market. The second function 
is thus intimately related to international competition and trade in silk 
goods. Lastly, a well-regulated tariff is responsible for the rai>idity with 
which the silk industry develops in a protected country when other factors 
in production are favourable from an economic point of view. 

“The three functions of the tariff, though individually distinct, are 
interrelated to each other as regards their ultimate effect on the silk 
industry and trade. This interrelation may be summed np into one leading 
function of the tariff which offers the protected silk industry opportunities 
for acquiring the mastei-y gf the home markets and for gradually extending 
its commercial activities to lihe external markets. The mastery of the home 
markets depends, firstly, on the economic production of these goods which 
are greatly in demand in the home markets, and secondly, on the soundness 
of the fiscal policy. Success in the foreign markets can be achieved only if 
the home industi'y is capable of producing silk goods cheaper than the silk 
industries of the foreign countries in spite of all commercial barriei*s. The 
next two questions which arise out of a consideration of the functions of 
the tariff are; How far has protection actually succeeded in developing 
the production of various silk goods in the protected countries and w^hat 
were its actual effects on the production of those goods in Great Britain? 
The first question cannot be answered without referring briefly to the deve- 
lopment in the production of particular classes of silk goods in the Continental 
countries and in America and the answer to the second question involves 
a brief review of the decline in the production of these goods in Great 
Britain. In order to solve these two questions and to show the ])raetical 
importance of the tariff, we shall now^ refer to its effects on the silk- 
manutacturing industries of those countries which have maintained or even 
enhanced the interests of their industry by means of protection and also 
of those which have become independent of foreign supplies of silk goods 
thiough the operation of the tariff. 

“First of all let us take the French industry into consideration, 
which, as is well known, is one of the oldest in Europe. It has enjoyed 
continuous protection ever since 1892. It was a year or two before this 
period that the Lyons and St. Etienne silk manufacturers began to feel 
the pressure of foreign competition in goods, such as the pile fabrics of 
Crefeld, the ribbons of Basel and the taffetas and satins of Zurich. The 
success of this competition caused great anxiety to the manufacturing 
interests and led to the adoption of a complicated protective policy in 
1892. It cannot be maintained that the policy of prot^ion succeeded in 
completely stopping the importation of com^tmg goods, but it may be 
legitimately held that the imposition of a tariff on these goods compensated 
the French manufacturer for the comparative disadvantage in th^e hi^er 
cost of production, and thus secured for him a stable position m the home 
markets: This security resulted in the mamtouance of pr^uotoon, on a 
scale, of velvets, taffetas and other competing goods by the home indus^, 
and thns pifevented a possible decline in the exportatiM of thw goods 
from FranM. Thus the tariff protected tlw interests of the FrenA manu- 
faXrer not only in the home markets, but m the external markets as 

“As regards the German silk industry, we have already that 

the protective policy performed a doable function. In the pre-War 
Ae Kan sill manSfftoturers used to dispose of their surplus goods m 
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the open British market on accsotint of the protection which they enjoyed 
at home. The development of the German silk industry and the - success 
of its product in both the home and the external markets were due partly 
to the fiscal policy adopted by the German Government and partly to the 
system of combinations, which assisted the silk manufacturers in regulating 
the prices of goods in those markets to which thev had an easy access. 
Some of the v^vet manufacturers went so far as to foim a Franeb-German 
‘ cartel, ’ and assisted by the protective policies of the two countries, 
succeeded in securing a mastery not only of the French and German 
markets but also of the colonial markets. In the beginning of the War, 
however, the activities of this combination came to an end. But even apart 
from the influences of combinations, we may safely assume that the develop- 
ment of the German silk industiy was not independent of protection. 

“ The development of the Swiss silk industry was governed by protec- 
tion to a much smaller extent than that of either France or Germany. 
The chief reason for the comparatively less dependence of Switzerland on 
protection is that the consumption of silk goods in the home market is 
very small as compared with that in the other silk-manufacturing countries, 
and therefore it is not necessary to impose heavy duties on the imports of 
silk goods. The small tariff imposed on goods of foreign origin is sufficient 
to counteract the influence of foreign competition on the home industry. 

The next two countries whose taiiff policy might be considered 
here are Austria and Russia. During the last decade of the last century 
the Austrian silk industry made rapid strides, and by the year 1898 the 
number of power looms had already exceeded 8,000. In 1910 the number 
of power looms was probably more iiian 12,0Qj0 and that of hand looms 
about 3,000. The causes of the development of the Austrian silk industry 
and of the ultimate independence of the Austrian silk market of foreign 
goods are not very far to seek. In the first place, the heavy import duties 
of about 11 francs per kilo on velours and of about 5 to 10 francs on 
other silk fabrics checked the importation of these goods into Austria. In 
the second place, this marked protective policy induced the British and 
French silk manufacturers to establish silk mills in Austria in order to 
avoid the paj^nent of heavy duties. It has been declared more than once 
by some British manufacturers that British textile machinery and skilled 
labour played a veiy predominant part in the elevation of the Austrian 
silk industry to the position which it had attained by the beginning of 
the present cenluiy. It appears from the accounts of several throwsters 
and merchants that one of the first effects of the rigorous Austrian tariff 
policy on the British silk trade was a decline in the exportation of thrown 
silk to Austria. The advance made by the throwing industry was soon 
directed towards the establishment of a manufacturing industry, .and by 
the end of the last centuiy Austria was in a position to export velours, 
dress silks, tie silks and mufflers to British and other markets at low 
competing prices. In this case therefore the tariff performed three different 
functions : in the first place, it reflected seriously on the position of the 
British silk industry and arrested the exportation of thrown silk and 
manufactured goods from Great Britain to Austria; in the second place, 
it caused the transference of capital and labour from Bngland to Austria, 
a process which resulted in the development of the Austrian silk industry 
to the detriment of the British manufacturing interests : and lastly, the 
tariff became the means of building up an export trade in silk goods for 
Austria. 

“ The Russian tariff policy had also a very disastrous effect on the 
exportation of thrown silk crepe, and mixed goods from Great Biitain to 
Russia. The heavy import duty, amounting to about 100 per cent ad 

valor era t was simply prohibitive from the point of view of the British 

manufacturer who could not possibly succeed in his enterprise in a highly 
protected market. It is needless to deal with the history of the Russian 
silk industry here, but it is necessary to point out that the Russian tariff 
policy ultimately made the Russian market independent of British supplies 
and thereby caused a reduction in the amount of British export trade in 
silk goods with foreign countries. 

“ We might now examine briefly the part played by the tariff in 
the development of the. American silk industry. The duty on silk manu- 
had been moderate until 1861. In that year it was raised twice, 
first from 24 per cent to 30 per cent and then to 40 per cent. But towards 

the ’dose of the civil war in 1BQ4 it was fixed at 60 per cent. It appears 
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investigations that the original object of imposing this heavy 
a» valor eTn duty was simply w to increase the revenue. The increase, main- 
tains Professor Taussig, was solely for revenue, with no trace of that 
admixture of protectionism which was a factor in so much of the tariff 
legislation of the period. This high tariff of 60 per cent remained in force 
until 1883, when the rate was lowered to 60 per cent. Until the year 1897 
the general ad valorem system of imposing duties on imports prevailed in 
the United States. Velvets and pile fabrics were, however, an exception 
Jo the rule; the duties on these goods had already been made specific in 
1890. In 1897 an elaborate and complicated system of specific duties was 
adopted, and though apparently it was held that the new system was 
introduced mainly to check fraudulent under-valuation, its actual effect was 
to raise the previous duties above the point of prohibition. The Tariff 
Act of 1909 aid not touch the specific lates of 1897 but the revision of 
1913 resulted in a reversion to the old ad valorem system. The rates of 
these ad valorem duties were kept comparatively high, varying from 45 per 
cent on most fabrics to 50 per cent on velvets and plushes, and to 60 per 
cent on laces, embroideries and silk trimmings. 

“ The American silk industi*y was of a very insignificant size before 
the commencement of the era of high protection It is borne out by the 
course of subsequent development in silk-manufacturing in the United 
States that the 60 per cent duty of 1864, which was originally designed 
for emergency revenue purposes, seiwed as an active stimulus to the growth 
of the American silk industi'y. 

What State help has done in Japan is briefly summarised by Messrs. 
Howard and Buswell who say (1925): 

“If we look at Japan we see the Government supervising the inspec- 
tion of eggs, testing the raw silk before it leaves Japan, regulating the 
production of both raw and woven silk so that they will meet the demands 
of the foreign markets, conducting experiment stations in sericulture and 
schools of all grades and even acting as the bankers of the industry to 
assist it in times of depression. As a result of their policy towards this 
industry we have seen raw silk production rise rapidly until it now foms 
a large part of the exports of Japan. In the last ten years it has almost 
doubled. During that period the export of raw silk has risen from less than 
200 million yen to about 600 million yen, an amount equal to the total exports 
of Japan ten years ago. The silk exports are now more than 45 per cent 
of her total exports. To a large extent this advancement was accomplished 
by the application of modern methods throughout the industry backed by 
Government contxol and supervision. 

“ Japan has wisely put a great deal of pure science into her silk 
industry. At her great central experiment station for sericulture slie 
has more than 100 scientists, each an expert in his own subject, and all 
working on various phases of sericultural and raw silk improvement. As 
an example of their work we may quote the results of one line of research. 
In 1914 it required almost 2,200 layings of eggs to produce one picul ot 
raw silk. In 1922 they had so improved the cocoons as to size and silk 
content that less tlian 1,200 layings were required. The percentage of 
high grade cocoons over thin ones had also been nici*eascd as a result ot 
scientific research and education, until it is now 86 per cent, and it requires 
only 3.2 units of cocoons to produce one unit of raw silk. 


Pabt II. 

Silh Trade of India. 

Table I. 

The valne in rupees of imports of silk, raw and manufactured, for the 
last five years is given in this table. The figures for the 
trade of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay 
are not available. 

The value of imports (by sea) of raw silk averaged Rs. 88,86,000 and 
Es. 90,99,236 betw^n 1884-1900 and 1900^1914 

figures for silk manufactures for the same periods weie Rs. 1,36,00,000 and 
Bs, 2,70,00,000 respectively. 
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Total imports of silk; value in rupees. (Sea-borne Trade of 
British India for the year ending 31st March 1926.) 


By sea. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

Kaw silk and 

waste. 

Silk yarns and 

manufaotiires. 

ss. 

1,86,22,974 

2,98,70,649 

as. 

1,60,32,64:6 

3,16,64,4:72 

BB. 

1,21,99,609 

3,40,16,996 

1,20^9^248 

3,71,19,465 

BS 

94,40,040 

2,80,29,923 

i 

Total . . 

1,33,93,623 

1 4,76,87,117 

4,62,16,606 

4,92,14,703 

3,74.69,963 

By trans-frontier 
land route into ' 
Burma,* 

B.aw silk 

Silk manufactures. 

65,78,722 

6,71,4=30 

76,60,978 

6,83,467 

93,39,784 

6,68,218 

1,06,64,607 

8,68,630 

11,06,64,607 
+ 8,68,680 

Total . . 

6,05,43,676 

6,60,31,662 

6,62,21,607 

6,06,37,940 

4,88,93,200 


* Trans- frontier figures for other Provinces are n,ot available. 

1 1925-26 figures not available hut tahen as the same for previous year. 


Table II. 

The value in rupees of the impoi*ts of artificial silk yarn and manu- 
factures IS given in this table. The rise has been very rapid in the last 
three years. 


Artificial Silh. 

Imports. — (Sea-borne Trade of British India) value in rupees. 


— 

1921-22. 

1 

1922-23. 

1 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 

Artificial silk yarn 

Pieee^oods of ootton and 
artinmal silk. 

Other sorts 

BS. 

4,53,772 

7,66,726 

BS. 

13,40,818 

19,72,692 

19^6,463 

1,04,08,876 

BS. 

42,39,979 

1,76,23,470 

• 9,31,984 

ss 

74,71,820 

1,37,82,602 

• 6,20,689 

Total . . 

12,09,498 

33,13,010 

1,23,64,329 


2,18,74,911 


* Separately recorded from 1924-25. 


Table III. 


Quantities of imports of raw silk and silk yarns, noils and warps are 
given in this table and those of artificial silk yams are also given for 
comparison. The imports in 1909-10 were 2,199,464 lb. and in 1913-14 
2}963,139 lb. Therefore the quantities imported are practically constant. 
In addition to them, there is the big rise in the import of ai*tificial silk yam, 
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Imports . — ^British and Foreign merchandise — Quantity (sea-borne trade). 


1 

1921-52. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25, 

1926-26 

Raw silk 

Silk yarn, noils and warps , . 
Trans-frontier import into 
Burma.* 

nn. 

1,607,762 

562,458 

678,800 

LB. 

1,828,686 

897,026 

667,840 

LB. 

1,366,204 

9b7,034 

660,400 

1 

LB. 

1,413,587 

1,624,682 

6l»4,800 

LB. 

1,325,364 

590,797 

t 604,800 

Total 

2,749,020 

3,293,461 

2,983,638 

3,543,069 

2,520 961 

Artificial silk yarn 

70,622 

224,916 

406,042 

1,170,989 

2,670,990 


* Trans-frontier figures of other Provinces not availaUe. 
f Figures for 1925-26 not available and same figures as for previous 
year taken. 

Table IV. 

Exports of silkj raw and manufactured, are given in this table, sepa- 
rately loi Indian merchandise and British and foreign merchandise. 

Indian raw silk exports averaged 1,706,000 lb. (Kashmir nil) between 
1884-1900 and 1,712,000 lb. (including Kashmir 300,000 lb.) between 1909-14, 
their average value being Ks. 56,00,000 and Ks. 55,00,000 respectively* 
About 1867-68 the value was more than Rs. 1,55,00,000. The average 
value of exports of silk manufactures between 1884-1900 was Rs. 20,25,000 
and between 1900-14 Rs. 7,35,000. 

Silk. 


Total Exports . — (Indian merchandise). 


— 

1921-22. 

1932-23. 

1928-24. 

1 

1921-26. j 

1926-36. 

Jfidberry silk, excludxvff 
tfxsnt (tvd other wild silk. 






Raw . . • • • * 1 

Ghasam . , • • • • ] 

Cocoons ] 

rEs. 

1 Rs 
iih. 
r Rs. 
[It. 

14,91,665 

96,026 

8,00,062 

661,766 

45,220 

32,704 

26,33,780 

173,493 

9,28,977 

804,194 

82,042 

48,935 

32,91,279 

190,600 

12.99,635 

1,074,238 

1,67,117 

96,130 

18,93,592 

122,989 

10,27,732 

847,887 

2,52,766 

141,806 

20,33,681 

130,430 

7,69,638 

671,696 

2,02,045 

130,994 

Wild silk, tasary mugari 
ijaid others. 






Raw ■ • • • • • 1 

Ghasam 

Cocoons .. •• ' 

rRs. 

[lb, 

rRs. 

lb. 

‘Rs. 

,3b. 

90 

12 

2,63,299 

332,697 

38,320 

27,660 

1 

1,57>80 

206,046 

14,479 

12,299 

1 16,600 
801 
1,75,302 
227,004 
71,559 
30,894 

1,39,600 

.27,967 

4,52,664 

477,960 

40,515 

27,828 

2,700 

1,600 

5,33,505 

499,881 

42,330 

31,730 

Total silk (raw) • . ' 

rse. 

Lii>. 

26,28,546 

1,160,754 

38,17,268 

1,2M,966 

60,20,392 

1,619,667 

38,06,868 

1,646,426 

36,74,799 

1,166,381 

Manufafftures. 

Goods of silk mixed with other 
materials. 

Silk piece-goods 

Thread for sewing . * 

Other sorts • • • • ■ • 

KS. 

1,39,921 

1,63,008 

V.140 

ns. 

1,20,916 

99,349 

19,430 

3,361 

ns. 

38,361 

3,17,227 ' 
62,649 
8,827 

ns. 

96,674 

1,62,163 

17,276 

19,690 

ns. 

1,99,830 

80,948 

2,200 

18,260 

Total silk manufactures 

, , 

2,96,069 

2,42,966 

4,27,064 

2,94,801 

8,01,238 

Total, silk raw and manu- 
factured (Indian merchan- 
dise ) 

29,2t,6l6 

10,60,214 

64,48,446 

41,01,669 

38,76,037 
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Export of British and Foreign Merchandise. 


— 

1921-22. 



1924-25. 

1926-26. 

2o JSrttish Unijptre and 
foreign countries. 

US. 1 

[ 

ns. 

as. 

KS. 

B8. 

BdW silk and Wiiste •• 

Silk yarn and manafaotnrecl,. 

3,20,974 
8,92,619 1 

3,72,119 

6,38,208 

3,17,634 

5,57,873 

2,58,693 

4,91,601 

72,880 

4,37,180 

Total (raw and manufactured 
British and foreign, mer- 
chandise 

12,13,623 

10,10,327 ^ 

8,76,607 

7,60,294 

5,10,060 


The above tables make clear the insignificance of present exports and 
immensity of imports. Instead of trymg to revive the exports all attempts 
should be concentrated on production ot both raw and manufactured silks 
in India m order to be able to replace the imports. 

Importance of the Silk Industry in India. 

Letroy calculated the total value of silk products, imported and produced 
in India, at about ten crores ot rupees (£7,000,000), omitting items of spun 
silk, export ol inanutactured silk and parts of the trans-trontier trade. 
The trans-trontier trade in the case of Burma alone amounts to more than 
IJ crores. I think the present value will be found to be near about 15 
crores ot lupees. 

According to Lefroy’s estimates, the Indian silk industry affects about 
1,000,000 iiersons According to census figures about 336,000 persons addl 
to their income by rearing silkworms. About 350,000 persons are occupied 
directly and mainl 3 ^ in reeling and manufacturing. These figm'es should 
be very much larger. The census figures may be taken to rmate to men 
and not to include tlio family. According to Lefroy about three times as 
many persons aie employed as are recoided. The above figures do not take 
into account dealers and exporters or importers of various kinds of cocoons, 
raw silk and cloth. The census figures do not distinguish dealers in silk 
from dealers in other produce. According to the latest figures in Mysore 
alone about 200,000 families are reported to be concerned in the industry. 
Probably 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 persons would be near the actual figures for 
the whole of India, 


Pabt III. 

lUcc7\t Enquiries into the Industry. 

The results of recent enquiries into the position of the silk industry in 
India are recorded m the following publications: — 

1. RepoH on an Bnofiiry into the Silk Industry in India, by H. Maxwell 

Lefroy and E. 0. Ansorge— ^ vols., 1016. 

2. Economics of the Silk Industry, by R. O. RawUey, 1919, 

3. Silk Industry’ and Trade, by R. 0. Rawlley, 1919. 

4. Repoi*ts on Jute and Silk; Imperial Institute, 1921. 

5. Handbook of Sericultuie, by N. G. Mukherji (written about 1898). 

The Ling Nan Agricultural College Agricultural Bulletin No. 12 on 
“ A Survey of the Silk Industi*y of South China ” (1925) by C. W. Howard 
and K. P. Buswell js ot esiieeial interest to the Indian Silk Industry. The 
sericultural industry of South China which supplies about 15 per cent of the 
world’s raw silk (Canton silk), is carried on with multivoltine worms as in 
the case of the whole of India excluding Kashmir and the Punjab. The 
worms m South China aie not superior to the inferior races of Bengal, 
but better oigauisation and better reeling enable the produce of these 
inferior worms to find a place even in the highly exacting American spin- 
ning and weaving industry. In South China there is a division- of labour 
even in seiiculturo proper, there being innlberry growers, seed rearers 
and cocoon rearers. Mulberry alone is gi’own by some people in Bengal 
for sale but not on such an organised scale. 
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rile enquirers into tke Indian industry whose reports are mentioned 
above considered the question from different view points. The Imperial 
Institute and Hawlley (Mukherji too to a great extent) wanted raw 
materials, viz., raw silk for the weaving or sewing-thread industry and silk 
waste and wild cocoons for the spinning nulls. Lefroy and Ansorge 
considered the industry as a whole and then report is the most important 
of all. The question of the development of the sencultural industry leads 
one into a consideration of the industry w'hich utilises the product of 
sericulture, as without utilisation no seiicuiture can flourish. Expoit of 
raw silk and waste is no doubt an opening, but in foreign countries the 
ra-w silk produced from the naturally iiiteiior Indian cocoons has to 
compete w'lth the produce of other coimtries enjoying the advantage ot 
naturally superior cocoons and superior organisation backed by Govern- 
ment. The best plan is to adapt the Indian sencultural industry to the 
requirements of the Indian market. 

The data and recommendations in the above publications are briefly 
discussed be'ow and my opinion is added within brackets. 

A — Existing areas of production. 

The Jiamjal Itidustry . — ^As already stated it was tlie production of 
Bengal whicli ted the European trade at one time The recommen- 
dations (except in the repoit of Lefroy and Ansorge) arc mainly directed 
tow^ards leviving this declining or rather extinct tiade. 

According to Mukherji the decline of Bengal sericulture was iiartly 
due to the entiy into the field ot China and Japan, but what affected the 
Bengal industry most adversely was the protection and subsidy accorded 
to the industry in other countries. Thus in 1812 France spent about 
Rs. 20 lakhs in subsidising cocoon rearers and about Hs. 19 lakhs in 
rewards and bonuses to reeleis and in order to encourage the throwsting 
industry imposed a duty of 3 1 vanes per kilo on imi>orted piece-goods. 
The industry also received indii*ect lielp through subsidies paid to 
steamer companies engaged in commerce. ^ Similar methods were followed 
in Italy and Japan (and also probably China). The decline of the English 
silk-manuiacturing industry to which the Bengal sencultural industry 
had become adapted, was anotlier cause. The high cost of labour in England 
being the piincipal cause of this decline (according to Mukherji but pro- 
bably the removal of the import duty had more to do wuth it) he suggested 
that there was only one means of England being able to combat successfully 
with the continental silk trade, viz., by transporting the centres of competi- 
tion from Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds to Baluchar, Mirzapur, 
Benares, Amritsar and Srinagar. 

Lefroy attributed the decline of the Bengal sericultural industry to 
the following causes, viz.: — 

(1) Lower price. The ravages of pebrine disease in Europe were 
most felt between 1856 and 1865 when the European industry was 
practically ruined. The export from Bengal was at its height in 1867-68 
and about this time the price paid for Bengal raw silk was the highest 
on record since 1855 to the pie-War period, viz., about Rs. 25 per seer 
(2 lb.). The price ranged from Rs. 12 to 17 between 1908 and 1915. As 
the great part of export was in the hands of a few firms in Calcutta, the 
fact that they were offering low prices for cocoons based on their contract 
tor law silk would very greatly check production for export. Japan put 
forth her whole energy into sericulture at this time. Immense quantities 
of eggs were produced in Europe, the Levant and Persia. Prom this time 
the demand for Bengal silk was for special purposes only. 

(2) High rents of mulberry lands, about Rs. 36, 42 and 48 per Sere. 

(3) Diseases. 

(4) Withdrawal of European firms which bought cocoons, reeled them 
ill filatures and exported the raw silk and waste. 

(5) Antiquated methods. In France, Italy and Japan by research and 
experiments races of worms have been improved, superiox* methods of 
rearing have been introduced and reeling processes have been perfected 
through improved machinery. 

(6) Rise in price of rice and other crops. [In the case of a subsidiary 
industry probably this is not quite correct.] 

(7) Rise in wages, while the reeler and rearer are unable to earn more. 
[This is also probably not quite correct. Rearing is a subsidiary industry. 



Actually there has been a rise in the wages of the reeler. Certainly muet 
higher wages are paid m Italy and France, though probably that is not the 
case in Japan and China.] 

Lefroy does not believe that the Bengal worms have actually degenerated. 
[The fact remains however that these worms are of inferior and degenerated 
type.] 

[In addition to the above I think the following two causes were also 
operating : — 

(1) Absence of direct dealings between the rearers and reelers. The 
middlemen absorb the major portion of the prohts which should really 
belong to the rearers. If the reeling concerns act in close co-operation with 
the rearers both are benehted. This system prevails in Japan. 

(2) The unscientific method of purchasing cocoons by number princi- 
pally. The rearer’s aim is to produce as many cocoons as possible without 
any regard for quality. This leads to degeneration of the cocoons. A 
scientific system of testing the cocoons before purchase should be adopted 
so that a rearer producing superior cocoons may get a higher price for 
quality.] 

For ameliorating the Bengal industry Mukherji suggested — 

(1) Teaching of up-to-date methods of sericulture in schools. 

[Demonstration in nurseries is probably more effective.] 

(2) Growing of tree mulberry in order to lessen the cost of production 
[Is possible partly.] 

(3) Oheckmg of disease by Pasteur’s method. Mukherji was mainly 
responsible for starting silk nurseries in Bengal. 

(4) In order to be able to compete with Chinese and Japanese filature 
reeled silk — 

(a) Introduction of European cocoons [discussed in my intro- 
ductory note — ^not practicable]; 

(b) Improved reeling with improved machinery; and 

(c) Export of re-wound and thrown silk. [This last was the most 
helpful suggestion and if adopted the export trade of Bengal would not 
have declined. As already stated Southern China produces a cocoon not 
superior to the Bengal cocoons and the export trade of Canton silk has 
been maintained by sending out raw silk m a re-wound or re-reeled condi- 
tion. The filatures there have set up re-reeling machinery. Their reeling 
machinery is practically of the simple Bengal type with slight improve- 
ments. 3 

(6) Organisation of the weavers so that (a) they might obtain proper 
value of their products and be free from the dutches of moneyienaers 
and middlemen, and (b) their goods might be properly advertised. 

(6) Formation of an association by both Europeans and Indians and 
with representatives of all branches of the silk industry and having a 
journal in the vernacular. 

Lefroy suggested — 

(1) Introduction and production of superior races of worms by 
mon^elisation. [He mentioned the Madagascar race and de^orn’s 
hybrid. The former was a multivoltine race evolved out of European 
univoltine but is no longer in existence in India. The question of races 
has already been discussed.] 

(2) A hill amelioration station. [.Meliorating silk worms by rearing 
them in hills, that is, in a cold place, is a debatable point. I have been 
carrying on experiments both at Maymyo (elevation about 4,000 feet) and 
Mandalay (elevation about 260 feet). If the conditions are to be judged 
by the health of the worms and quality of cocoons they produce, both these 
places have certl^n periods in the year when the conditions should be 
considered as equally suitable. Again the cold weather at Maymyo is almost 
equally as disastrous as the hot weather at Mandalay.] 

(3) Organisation of better reeling and disposal of raw silk so as to 
displace the imported stuff. 

(4) Arrangement for the supply of disease-free seed. 

(5) Improvement of mulberry. 
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(6) An organiser who will not simply confine his ideas to the issue 
or diseas^free seed but try to organise the industry as a whole. TThis 
last was the most useful and urgently needed suggestion. At present the 
^engal Sericultural Department is hardly doing anything more than issuina: 

so-called diseas^free seed of the two eicisting degenerate races of woms. 
ine closing of the European filatures will be very harmful for reeling. Out 
ot ^ the existing silk-producing areas in India excepting Kashmir, the 
reeling carried out in filatures in Bengal is superior. Closing oi the 
European filatures will lead to greater production of the home-reeled 
interior hJiamru silk a-nd in the course of about a generation the art of 
superior reeling will disappear. This will be a serious loss. J^harriTVi silk 
nas OTill a market but it is bound to disappear in competition with better 
r^led and more easily workable imported yarn. The first duty of this 
officer should be to arrange for reeling and throwing so as to 'take the 
place ot the imported yarn. By proper reeling and throwing there is no 
demand of any quality which cannot be met either in or outside India.] 


• Mysore Industry . — The previous history of the sericultural industry 

m Mysore, at present the largest multivoltine silkworm-rearing tract in 
India, IS not so well known as that of the Bengal industry. The Mysore 
State has been doing for the last ten years all that is necessary for this 
industry which (up till now) enjoys the unique advantage of a market close 
at hand to which it is at present adapted. With regard to this industry 
Lefroy’s recommendations were — 


(1) Organisation of seed supply. 

(2) Improvement of the Mysore race of worm by inongrelisation or 
trial of a better race. In this connection he emphasised that univoltine 
races were never to be thought of. 

(3) Improvement of reeling and silk waste. [Inijiroved reeling will 
yield improved waste. The Mysore department has set up a filature. 
But attempts should be made to replace the entire home reeling by filature 
reeling. The Mysore Sericultural Department is trying to introduce a 
hcme-reelmg basin. It is not expected to serve the purpose. As already 
mentioned, the better reeled and easily workable imported yarn has begun 
to oust home-reeled Mysore silk. Their best plan is to arrange for tunung 
out a yarn of the same quality as the imported yarn.] 

(4) Improvement of mulberry. 

(6) Organisation for disposing of the produce in India. [Lefroy’s 
suggestion proved prophetic in this respect. The Mysore Government 
filature has now been compelled by experience to turn to the Indian 
market.] 


Madras . — ^Tlie Kollegal tract of the Madras Presidency is really a part 
of the Mysore plateau and attempts at improvement in co-operation with 
Mysore were recommended by Lefroy. 

. Assam . — ^The small industry in Assam had been previously investigated 
by Rai Bahadur B. 0. Basu and his recommendations were endorsea by 
Lefroy. A small sericultural department has since been organised in Assam. 

Burma. — ^Burma, which was not considered by Lefroy to be promising, 
has now organised a small sericultural department which has been working 
with a definite programme of — 

(1) Research in the methods of growing mulberry both in the hills 
and plains. 

(2) Research for producing superior kinds of multivoltine worms, the 
results being already apparent in the Maymo mongrel races. 

(3) Organisation of rearing by the farmers and hill tribes, three 
nurseries being already started for seed supply. 

(4) Organisation of reeling and throwing and, later, of dyeing. 

Kashmir j Jammu and the Fumjab . — ^The other existing rearing tracts, 
mz., Kashmir, Jammu and the Punjab, have somewhat different problems. 
They rear univoltine worms and work with tree mulberries. Kashmir and 
Jammu have well-organised sericultural departments. The problem of the 
Punjab is again different from that of Kai^mir and Jammu. Owing to 
organisation and pressure, under practically similar conditons, Lefroy found 
that the Jammu indxistry had grown seven times as much as in the Punjab, 
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although the Jaiumu rearers got about Rs. 15 and the Punjab rearers about 
Rs. 30 for each mainid of cocoons produced. For the Punjab Lefroy 
recommended — 

(1) Planting of more mulberry trees. 

(2) Hibernation of seed and its supply. 

(3) Adjustment of the price of cocoons, as although superior they were 
selling practically at the same price as Bengal cocoons. 

[I am not aware if the Punjab has made any greater progress beyond 
helping cocoon pioduction. The real problem here is the absence of a reeling 
factory. These cocoons will admit of a filature with up-to-date machinery 
being started which should purchase the cocoons and pay a proper price 
tor them. Lefroy found much of the cocoons finding their way to Bengal. 
The raw silk will find a market anywhere in India, Europe or America. 
The Punjab itself uses large quantities of foreign stuff, both raw and manu- 
factured. But it would be a mistake if profits are compared with, and 
judged according to, Kashmir standard. Owing to the peciiiar monopolistic 
conditions cocoons are produced so cheaply in Kashmir and Jammu that 
the State finds it more profitable to sell cocoons to Italy and Prance than 
reel them. Although Lefroy suggested, for the Punjab, organisation of 
reeling and disposal of silk, he thought the industry was too small to 
justify appointment of an expeit and supposed that this duty could be 
performed by the Silk Institute he proposed. A reeling factory is likely to 
stimulate production.] 

B. — ^Kew Areas of Production. 

Lelroy discussed the controlling factors of development in new areas 

(1) religious belief creating an aversion to taking life, (2) suitability 
of climate, (3) soil allowing of bush cultivation without irrigation or other- 
wise, (4) competing crops, such as jute, rice, sugarcane and (5) pressure of 
population; and his opinion was as follows as regards possible fresh areas 
of production: — 

ILardly promiftmq, — ^Biinna, Gujarat and Madias East and further 
extension in Bengal. 

Promising — ^Khasi Hills; Orissa and Madras East Coast (November 
to March vei’y promising); Bihar and United Provinces East (very promising); 
United Provinces West, Punjab East, North-West dry area and Baluchistan 
(one spring crop); Rajputana East and Central India West (three rainy 
months and spring); Kathiawar (for six months); Malabar and the IConkan 
(a small industry in the south); COiota Nagpur plateau. About the 
suitability for mulberry silk of the tcbsar growing tract (Chota Nagpur, 
Central Provinces and Central India East), he thought experiments only 
could decide. 

Apart from isolated distiucts practically ever^here, he thought the 
following large tracts suitable, viz., the Punjab submontane districts 
extending to the east ; Tirhoot extending over the United Provinces 
submontane tract to the Punjab on the west and stretching east to the 
Bengal jute districts; Chota Nagpur plateau; Orissa; Khasi Hill plateau 
and Central India Uplands. 

0. — Lines of Development of Production. 

Regarding lines of development he recorded — 

(1) that it is essential that the development of silk production should 

be associated with the commercial organisation of silk utilisation 
and the two branches must be in the same hands ; 

(2) that there is very gi*eat need of a real expert to give proper advice 

to landlords and influential persons who wish to develop sericul- 
ture or other branches of the silk industry; 

(3) that it is a mistake to try to develop sericulture by teaching it 

m primary schools; it is certainly of value as a natuie study but 
conveys no idea of its economic possibilities and as a matter of 
fact playing with silkworms may be a bar to sericulture;' 

(4) that indiscriminate distribution of seed should he avoided; 

otherwise faiiui'o through ignorance is interpreted as one through 
unsuitability of the industi 7 ; 

\S)i that sericulture cannot be developed through publications; 
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(6) that the only way of development is through actual demonstration 
among the prospective rearei*s. 

[To all of the above I fully agree.] 

D. — ^Enquiry into the Manufacturing Industry. 

In his enquiry into the utilising or manufacturing industry Lefroy 
found — 

(1) That if the producers and manufacturers could be brought into 
touch, much of the imported thread could be replaced by the produce of 
the country, and as a matter of fact, much thread much inferior to what 
was available in the country was imported and used. 

(2) That the ^ weavers themselves carried out the preparatory processes 
in their slow, tedious and wasteful methods, the time taken to produce the 
cloth was necessarily long, the cost heavy and the wages earned by the 
weavers small. He suggested the introduction of certain preparation 
machinery devised and made in India. 

[The recommendations regarding these machinery will be of no avail. 
I was closely connected with, or rather mainly responsible for, one of them, 
the Pusa automatic twister and doubler, which was adapted from Ihe Pusa 
continuous spinning macnine patented by me. I know the working of the 
others and in Burma I made an inmroved one. I must say that none is 
economical in use; I am convinced that it is rather late in the day to try 
to devise such machineiy and the wisest plan is to adopt the high-speed 
machinery already invented and m use in America and other countries.] 

(3) That commercial organisation was urgently necessary both for the 
internal and export trade of hnished cloth. As regards the internal trade 
the manufacturers of one place were not acquainted with the demands of 
other places. If the demand and supply in the country could be brought 
into communication much unemployment could be removed and foreign 
supply replaced by home produce. For this purpose the first necessity was 
the knowledge of production, demand and foreign supply and the next step 
an organisation which could arrange for supplying any particular standard 
in large quantities, and of course this would be best done on a co-operative 
basis. 

As regards the export trade he suggested that it would be necessary to 
send out men with Indian productions for canvassing their sale and these 
men at t;he same time could study the demand in those countries. ^ At 
present some of India’s beautiful hand-loom products are sold, in big cities 
in Europe and America at exorbitant prices, the major portion being the 
middlemen’s profits. This is doing harm to India. 

As regards methods of oiganisation he suggested — 

(1) Survey of production. 

(2) Survey of demand. 

(3) Advertisement. 

(4) Experimental production of cloth in demand in foreign countries 
and of foreign cloth sold in India with a view to organising its production 
in India. 

(5) Exhibitions and diplomas. 

(6) Schools only when there are weavers to attend and^ when it is 
possible to teach them to make a class of fabric for which there is a demand, 

(7) Organisation of finishing. 

(8) Direct demonstration when there is a new process to be introduced, 

(9) Organisation of weavers co-operatively. 

Defroy sums up practically all his recommendations in the enumeration 
of the activities of the Silk Institute he proposed. They are quoted fully 
below with my opinions within brackets: — 

The activities of tne Institute to include the following main branches: — 
“1. The cultivation of all varieties of silkworms of India, and of 
races from abroad, as a seed supply centre and for the trial of new races; 
the production of new races by hybridisation, the amelioration of existing 
races by selection and good cultivation; the issue of hibernated seed or of 
all varieti^ of seed required, including the Bengal races, the Assam races, 
the Mysore, the Madagascar, the French, and also tlie en. 
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“Artificial cold storage will be required; a model ‘village rearers 
settlement’ will be required for training men and for providing trained 
men for demonstration. There must be trained men available. The cultiva- 
tion of mulberry, the varieties of mulberry must be studied and^ cuttings or 
seed provided of the best varieties. The problems of hibernation of seed, 
of the supply of seed produced in India and of artificially hibernated seed 
for hatching in October will come under this section.” 

[It is a very comprehensive item. As already indicated I would 
omit eri. TJnivoltine races will have to be dealt with for mongrelisation 
work and for new one-brood rearing areas. It will be a failure as a 
regular seed-supplying centre for many-brooded races for reasons already 
given in my introductory note. Its function should be — (1) research for 
producing new improved races of multivoltine mulberry silkworms ; (2) 
research with one-brooded races, and (3) research with mulberry. There 
should be arrangement for rearing all races under trial on a scale such as a 
small rearer would adopt and trials should include (a) leaf consumption, (h) 
silk content of cocoons, (c) reeling quality of cocoons, (d) q)uality of filament, 
(fi) testing of raw silk produced.] 

“ 2 The processes of reeling, re-reelmg, twisting, doubling, warping 
to be practised, tested and improved. New machines to be devised or 
tested, trained mechanics to be available to demonstrate better processes. 
Model re-reeling, twisting, warping factories to be established.” 

[It would be necessary to have reeling and re-reeling arrangements 
with up-to-date machinery and also a small model throwing mill with up- 
to-date machinery. A trained mechanic should be necessary. His training 
and function I detail in my conclusion.] 

“3. The trade in raw silk, new openings for Indian silk, the method 
of making chasam and improved waste, the testing of raw silk, the trade 
in imported raw silk, the trade in chasam and spun silk to be dealt witb 
and studied, also the trade in muga eri and tasar yarns, waste and 
cocoons. ” 

[Improved reeling will produce improved waste. For the present 
testing of raw silk will be carried out under item 1 for experimental 
purposes. If it is to be carried out for commercial purposes it falls within 
the sphere of a conditioning house.] 

“4. Dyeing to be practised, studied and improved, including indi- 
genous dyes and artificial dyes. A dyeing expert to be available for 
demonstration and for advising on model dyeing houses. A model dyeing 
house to be worked for show.” 

“ 5. Designing, including the collection of fabrics, designs, etc., and 
the preparation of new designs, colour schemes, etc.” 

“ 6. Weaving, the preparation of all fabrics possible in silk, to be 
practised, improved and taught. A special establishment to be maintained 
of the most expert weavers for the preservation of methods liable to be 
lost.” 

“ 7. The best processes of cleaning, sponging, polishing, calendering 
and packing silk fabrics to be studied and developed. A model finishing 
factory to be established. ” 

[5, 6 & 7. — Probably not necessary, at least at the beginning. The 
existing provincial weaving schools can be utilised — see condusion.] 

“ 8. The cloths made and sold in India, imported cloths and fabrics 
of all sorts,^ to be collected, and their possibilities investigated. The trade 
in silk fabrics, the possible demand, new markets, new fabrics, to be studied. 
This is to be separately dealt with for the European and the Indian 
trade.” 

“ 9. Questions concerning foreign tariffs and bounties, legislation in 
India, and the development of co-operative credit to be dealt with and 
watched.” 

“10. Wild silks, including muga and iasar, to be studied, Eri 
cultivation and its development to be studied.” 

[I would leave this out.] 

In the original scheme Lefroy was to extend his enquiry into China 
and Japan but could not do it and he suggested that this enquiry should 
be earned out before any development was commenced. 

Mr. B. O. Ansorge, I.C.S.., was associated with Professor Defroy to in- 
vestigate the sOk trade and the results of his enquiry forms *Vol, IE 
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of the reports. Both necessarily overlapped each other to a certain extent. 
I quote Ansorge’s summary in full: — 

** 1. There has been a very great decline in exports of Bengal raw 
silk to foreign countries. The place of this silk has been partially taken by 
exports from l&ashmir, but these are small in comparison with the Bengal 
exports of earlier years. There has also been a marked decrease in the use 
of Bengal silk in India, though this is neither entirely, nor even largely, 
due to any demerit of the silk itself, but rather to the decline in production 
in that Province. Were Bengal and Mysore silk produced in greater 
quantity, and especially could it be produced at a cheaper rate, there are 
numerous markets ready to take it. The first point is therefore to find a 
method of increasing, and if possible cheapening, the production of Indian 
raw silk. 


“2. The weaving industry is on the whole in a fairly flourishing condi- 
tion, but the place of Indian silk has been largely taken by a heavy increase 
in the amount of foreign raw silk imported into this country. In some 
cases such silk is chosen in preference to the Indian material on the ground 
that it IS more suitable on account of finer reeling or some other cause — 
for the purpose for which it is required. More often, however, it is used 
because it is obtainable more easily or at a cheaper rate. To supiily the 
former demand some changes are necessary in the present methods obtain- 
ing in bhis country : to supply the latter nothing is needed but greater 
production and cheapening of the cost. 


“ 3. There is a marked absence of organisation in the silk trade as 
it is at present carried on, and a corresponding success on the part of better 
organised competitors in the Indian markets. The methods according to 
which the weaving industry is conducted is wasteful and unsatisfactory. 
Illustrations of this will be found throughout this report. The introduction 
of modern methods has met with considerable success in the Madras Presi- 
dency, but there are many areas where no serious attempt at such improve- 
ments has been made. Where these improvements have been attempted, 
they are frequently retarded by the small merchant-employers~the very 
persons who under the present conditions would profit by the change. The 
condition of the weaving community is generally very unsatisfactory, as nas 
already been shown. Some system of profit-sharing or co-operation is badly 
needed for its improvement, in Lyons and St. Etienne in h'rance benevolent 
societies exist for the purpose of advancing sums to small master-weavers 
tor modernising their plant, etc. These societies were approved and sup- 
ported by the French Grovernment in 1909. In Japan there is a sericultural 
association, established in 1892, said to contain some 150,000 members. 
This association has among its objects those of creating a larger market for 
Japanese raw silk, making investigations and researches regarding seri- 
oufiure, and attempting to develop sericulture on a co-operative basis. 
Other bodies exist for the purpose of improving existing methods, and 
sericultural guilds have been formed with the object of removing defects 
in the practical management of the industry. It is said that silk-rearers 
are so combined by Government regulations. There are also co-operative 
societies of all kinds, for advancing funds, for finishing and selling the 
produce of members, and for purchasing material or plant. Such societies 
are said to number five thousand — or one for every two villages, — of which 
three-fifths are concerned with sericulture, and they are reported to be 
entitled to concessions of various kinds from Government. That there are 
many difficulties in the way of organising production on these lines in this 
country cannot be denied, but better organisation of the industry (on 
these or on other more suitable lines) is an urgent necessity in this country. 
A commercial agency for the purpose of discovering the right markets and 
for the disposal of the produce would fill a much needed gap in the 
present method of carrying on the industry. 

“4, There has been a startling decrease in the export of silk manufac- 
tures from this country, and a still greater increase in the import of foreign, 
manufactured goods. The use of the latter is most marked in the Punjab: 
The consumption of Japanese spun silk is. paiticularly noticeable in tiiat 
Province, ft is possible that the Punjab is now passing through a stage 
which the Madras Presidency reached more rapidly, when the advantages 
of such silk were realised, but not its disadvantages. After a 
short trial that Presidency largely ^rejected such silk for ordinary manu- 
factures, and the weaving-masters of l^e Punjab, may yet do the same. The 
import of foreign piece-goods into that Province,, however, undoubtedly 
supplies a real demand, which at present the Indian looms are not able 





to meet. The heavy Indian silk manufactures are now commonly rejected 
there in favour of the finely-woven and bright-coloured J a^anese article. 
Very little attempt has been made m India to meet this demand. Even 
where, as in Madras, the Indian manufactures are generally preferred, 
there is still a market for printed and embroidered J apanese goods, and 
these could only be supplied by mills specially fitted for their production. 
How the Punjab market miglit be courted on behalf of Indian manufactures 
of the better quality must remain to bo seen, but finer weaving, better 
finish, and above all a careful study of the exact nature of the demand, 
are indispensable preliminaries to any such attempt. 

''In conclusion, the possibilities of the silk trade in India are still 
very great, and the present moment is eminently favourable for their develop- 
ment. The wide range of mixed goods previously imported from enemy 
countries bears witness to the demand for such goods in India, and with 
proper organisation it should certainly not be impossible to supply most, 
if not all, of these goods at home. Further, if satisfactory methods can 
be found tor checking the decrease in the production of silk in this country, 
there does not appear to be anything to prevent the substitution of Indian 
for foreign raw material upon the looms, for the manufacture of these 
and other articles. Finely-reeled silk of the best quality is not at all 
required for the purpose of manufactuiing cheap mixed goods of the nature 
referred to above, and there is no reason why Indian material should not 
be used. If by increasing and cheapeumg the pioduction of raw silk in 
India and by organising the silk-weaving industiy so as to enable it to 
compete successfully with the weavmg of other countries, the demand for 
silk manufactures in this country could be supplied from this country’s 
looms, there would then be no cause for regret even if the European market 
for Indian raw silk were never recovered.” 

[It wiU be observed that Lefroy concluded that the low price of the raw 
silk was one of the principal causes of the decline of the Bengal sericultural 
industry. Ansorge wants to cheapen the price further. The real solution 
lies in better races of worms which will produce more silk in the cocoons 
and better methods of rearing which will prevent loss of one rearing out of 
every three attempted.] 


E. — ^Bounty Protection and State Help. 


Lefroy concluded that any system of bounty for jproduction would be 
impracticable under existing conditions for the whole of India and it would 
be better if the money could be invested in a department which supplied 
expert advice and which could aid experimental cultivation with grants 
suited to the conditions of each tract. [1 agree with him and would further 
arrange for competitive rewards and prizes.] 

As regards the manufacturing industry Lefroy apparently did not have 
the opportunity of studying this question and was not in possession of facts 
which have now been brought together by Rawlley. His opinion is quoted 
in full below: — 

“ There are really four classes of imports I raw silk to be used in India, 
of a quality not now produced: spun silk, which is imported chiefiy because 
the Indian manufacturer^ does not produce so cheaply; umll dloths, of gilTr 
or silk and artificial silk, of a kind beyond the scope of the hand-loom 
weaver : ' hand-loom or mill cloths of a kind that could be made in India 
but which are imported on account of better finish, better packing and 
better business methods. 


A high import duty on raw silk would hit the weaver in India very 
hard : he would turn to Indian raw silk : if he can now use Indian raw silk, 
he can be persuaded to do so by commercial organisation better than by a 
high duty: and if Indian raw silk cannot be produced so cheaply as Chinese, 
it seems a pity not to let the Indian weaver benefit by the cheap silk 
-offered by China. 


Regarding spun-silk, it has to be ascertained why Indian mills cannot 
produce spun-silk at the price Japan and Italy can: the two mills in 
Bombay make spun-silk and use it themselves: but they cannot sell at the 
price the Japanese do in spite of the 7^ per cent duty. Why this is 
60 is not known and only enquiry iu Japan and Italy can clear this up, 
A high duty on the figured silks so largely imported from Japan would help 
Ike mills: but here again, one wants to know why the mills are undersold 
by Japmi. If the industiy in Japan receives help from the State which 
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is equivalent to a bounty, then a corresponding bounty should be giten in 
India or a protective tariff equal to the bounty. The matter cannot bo 
decided without further enquiry. 

Lastly, a duty on tne plain silks and fabrics that can be made in India 
would directly benefit the Indian weaver as his production would be m greater 
demand: but here again, it seems likely that the weaver in India ivould 
benefit more by being organised and aided, rather than being assisted by a 
tariff. Higher price for Indian silk does not necessarily mean m^re oilk 
sold or better wages tor the weaver; it probably means more profit for the 
dealer and more dealers, and the industry is so broken up and scattered 
that it would probably notj benefit by a tariff to any very greit extent. 
Personally I am convinced that only organisation will helj) the weaver and 
not any tariff.*’ 

F. — ^Legislation. 

Legislation is principally resorted to in order to check diseases ot 
silkworms by prohibiting use of unexamined seed and rearing of diseased 
worms. Lefroy discussed this question and concluded that legislation is 
not practicable under the existing conditions in India. I fully agree with 
him. 

Lefroy, however, thought very strongly that regulation of sale ot 
fabrics was necessary, as a good deal is sold under the name of silk which is 
not silk but a mixture of cotton or artificial silk or some other substitute. 
He suggested stamping, subject to penalty tor false description, and thought 
that his proposed Silk Institute in its department of trade organisation 
would be of help in this matter. 

The real point is the competition of artificial silk or rayon with the 
natural silk. The Mysore report for 1925-26 definitely says that rayon 
is competing with natural silk and the same thing was said in the Legis- 
lative Assembly by Mr. K. O. Neogyi as regards Bengal in the course ot 
the debate on the Bill for reducing the import duty on rayon. In Burma 
too weavers are weaving rayon. My personal opinion is that rayon will 
really be a competitor tor cotton especially when its price is cheapened. 
The danger lies in purchasing artificial silk fabrics in the belief that they 
are getting a cheap real silk. Those who want silk will not purchase rayon 
if they know what rayon is. 

The duty is stated to be reduced for the benefit of hand-loom weavers. 
Here the urgent necessity is to make a ready prepared silk yarn available 
which can be woven at once. The wages to be earned by weaving a cheap 
artificial silk cloth will certainly be less than those for real silk cloth. 

Rawlley makes suggestions for the development of tasar, eri and muga 
and for improving reeling and waste. These have already been discussed. 
He recommends a coiiditionmg house at once, to which I do not agree. A 
conditioning house is more necesasry for the export than the import trade. 
The manufacturers are practically wholly weavers who have no advanced 
ideas and it will be several years before a conditioning house is called for. 

The recommendations of the Silk Committee of the Imperial Institute 
are quoted below in full: — 

“ As regards Economic and Industrial Questions. — ^1. The development 
of the Indian silk industry and especially of the export trade, is dependent 
upon its being adequately financed by a responsible body receiving Govern- 
ment support, and upon European supervision of the industry. 

'*2. Indian silk encounters, and will continue to encounter the competi- 
tion of increasing supplies of the fine quality silk from the Par East, notably 
Japan. The Committee are of the opinion that the enhanced value of 
Indian silk that would result from a radical improvement in its quality and 
standard of reeling should render it possible iot the Indian product to 
compete successfully with Japanese and Chinese silks. 

“It is of the utmost importance to increase the production of a good class 
of raw silk in India, and to reduce to a minimum the production of inferior 
grades. » 

'^3. Modern filatures, controlled by European directors and assisted by 
the Government, should be established in the chief silk districts. These 
filatures would regulate the methods of production, purchase the cocoons, 
and grade the silk before export. They would also rem the small quantities 
of silk produced in other parts of India. 



**4. Silk conditioning houses, on the lines of that at Lyons, should be 
esiablxshed, and all raw silk should be officially examined and marked at a 
conditioning house before leaving India. 

‘*6. The Kashmir and Patiala silks, if lightly improved in uniformity 
oi size, in cleanliness and nerve (Kashmir silk) should find a ready market 
in this country. The Kashmir industry should be advised to increase the 
production of 13 — ^16 to 18—20 deniers in order to develop further consump- 
tion of Kashmir silk m the English market. Coarser sizes, however, could 
be introduced with advantage to meet the needs of certain branches of the 
trade. 

“6. Large quantities of Bengal silk, if available, could be utilised for 
certain sections of the industry in this country^ though an improvement in 
the quality is desirable. With improved reeling, and satisfactory prices, 
there would be a possibility of re-establishing this class of silk in its former 
position in other branches of the trade. 

**7. Waste silk , — 

(a) The present objections to Indian waste silk in this country would 
be removed if adequate improvement were effected in regard to cleaning, 
grading and packing the material before shipment. 

(t) Degumming of the waste should be carried out in this country. 

(c) Kashmir kiiubs and waste could be used in larger quantities in 
this country if supplies were available. 

''8. Wtld silk.— 

{a) Of Indian wild silk ert is the most likely to find an established 
position in this country, and if feasible the production of cocoons for 
export should be encouraged. It is essential, however, that steps should 
be taken by the Government of India to ensure that the bales exported 
contain clean, pierced cocoons almost exclusively. Further, if feasible 
commercially, the cocoons should be exported in the reversed condition. 

(b) A consignment of muga silk should be sent to the Committee for 
practical trial if the silk can be obtained at a price not exceeding that of 
eri silk. 

“9. As regards Sericultural Questions . — 

The establishment, *by the Government of India, of a central sericul- 
tural institute is a necessity. The functions of the institute should include — 

(a) The training of men to develop sericulture in India. 

(b) The supply of disease-free seed of approved native and foreign 
races of worms. 

(c) The testing of new races and the production of hybrid races. 

(d) The investigation of silkworm and mulberry diseases. 

(e) The study and demonstration of modem reeling and re-reeling 
processes with a view to their adoption in India. 

^*10. The establiifiiment of smaller institutions in all important sericul- 
tural districts. 

*‘11. If foreign seed is imported into India, white races should be 
selected, if possible.*^ 

I have already given my views that eri, tasar and muga are at present 
best left as they are and that improved reeling will produce improved waste. 
One noteworthy suggestion for reducing inferior grades of raw silk is echoed 
by Messrs. Howard and Buswell who want to abolish home reeling altogether 
in South China. 

Part IV. — Conclusion, 

I merely note here what I consider to be urgently necessary to make 
a beginning with a view to helping the silk industry. 

1. Serious attempts dbould be made to organise each of the following 
as separate industries, viz,: — 

(1) Production or rearing of cococms. 

(2) Heeling. 

(3) Throwing. 

(4) Dyeing and printing. 

(5) Weaving. 
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2, A Central Agency is urgently required to study and co-ordinate the 
whole industry and trade in India’ and Burma. It may be a silk institute 
or simply a de;^rtmeut like that of an Imperial Specialist, say as Imperial 
Sericulturist. JEe should have facilities — 

(i) For research work in connection with sericulture for (a) univoltine 
races and for (b) mongrel isation with the aim of obtaining superior multi- 
voltine races. For this purpose he will require a station at a place where 
high temperature, fr 9 st, cold and cop''.inuous rain will not interfere with 
rearing, if it is possible to find such a place. It not it will be necessary 
to have a supplementary station in order to avoid these drawbacks. 

He should have (p a small reeling factory for experiments with 
arrangements for re-reeling, (2) small model throwing factory and (3) also 
a small dyeing factory. He will thus be able to advise as to the best method 
of reeling, re-reeling, throwing and dyeing and an account of his surveys 
(referred to below) will be best able to place the reeling, tlirowing and 
dyeing factories in touch with weavers or weaving concerns. 

(ii) For survey of raw materials by collection of raw silk and yarn in 
use all over the country with details as to (a) purpose for which used, (t) 
source, imported or locally produced, actual place of production, (c) 
quality (to be tested) and price, (d) amount of consumption, (e) details as 
to processes to be undergone before being woven. 

This survey will include eri, tasar and muga. 

(iii) For survey of demand in the market by collection of all kinds 
of woven stuff in use with similar infonnation as regards (a) purpose for 
which used, (b) source, imported or locally produced, actual place of produc- 
tion, (c) quality and price, (d) amount of consumption, (e) complete analysis 
of eacn to find out pattern, dye, weave and yarn so that weavers can be at 
once shown or told how to produce it^ with arrangement for the suiiply ot 
necessary yarn. If any particular kind of yarn is required reelers and 
throwsters can be advised accordingly. This survey will include en, tasar 
and muga. 

3. He need have no weaving department and it will certainly be 
economical if he works in co-operation with the various weaving and techni- 
cal institutes now in existence in many Provinces. At least a weaving 
department is not a necessity just at the beginning. If this arrange- 
ment does not work it can be thought of later on. If they are to serve 
their purpose these provincial weaving institutes ought to be able to 
undertake propaganda on the following lines: — 

When a particular kind of cloth is in demand, its manufacture has to 
be demonstrated to the weavers or a co-operative society of weavers who 
can be shown that either the cloth can be produced in their own loom as 
it is or with some additions or alterations, or the loom by which it can be 
produced has to be taken to them and its work demonstrated. At the same 
time the Imperial Sericulturist will, on account of hm above surveys, be in 
a position to supply information as to where the particular yarn is available 
and where the cloih can be sold. 

He should have staff for all the above work. The only members of 
the staff who will require training outside will be a sericultural mechanic 
and a dyeing and printing expert. 

The functions of the sericultural mechanic will be the following: — 

(1) To keep the machinery of an up-to-date small reeling and process 
factory going. 

(2) To advise and help those who intend to set up reeling and process 
factories. 

He should first of all have a general idea of sericulture, reeling and 
processes as carried on by the people in India. Then he should be deputed 
to Japan, France and Italy, and if possible also to America, to study how 
reeling and processes are carried on in those countries. He must then adopt 
up-to-date machinery in his reeling and process factories. 

The functions of the dyeing assistant should be to carry out dyeing and 
also printing according to the needs and requirements as they are or as new 
ones arise, and to teach and help those who want to start dyeing and 
printing houses. He shouM be a graduate in chemisti'y, should first of all 
acquaint himself with the processes of indigenous dyeing and then be sent 
outside for training. 
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4. Production is "best left to tlie Provinces but should be backed by the 
central research work (noted above) which will have cognisance of the 
requirements ot the whole country. The Imperial Sericulturist should be a 
practical Sericulturist with thorough knowledge of Indian conditions. He 
must work in close co-operation with the provincial departments and i^ould 
be able to give proper advice when new attempts at sericulture are made. 

(a) In new places the only sound and probably the best method of 
introducing sericulture is to start with actual demonstration of mulberry 
growing and i earing. When people take it up the demonstration centre is 
to be developed into a seed-supplying nursery and there must be arrangements 
for purchasing the cocoons for cash. When many people take it up there 
should be a reeling factory among them. 

In the two biggest existing areas of production, viz., Bengal and 
Mysore, there is scope for development of nurseries for seed supply as the 
present supply meets only a small part of the demand. Serious attempts 
should be made to start seed-supplying nurseries among all the rearers and, 
with a proper kind of worm spinning superior cocoons these nurseries can 
be profitable private concerns. In this manner seed rearing will he a 
specialised industry, as it should be, in properly organised sericulture. 

(b) If reeling is properly organised in direct touch with the market 
there will be scope for many reeling factories among the rearers. This 
must be done. The days of coarse home reeling are fast disappearing. 
Filatures should be located among, and deal directly with, rears. They 
should carry out re-reeling or several filatures may combine to carry out 
re-reeling. As regards reeling machinery, up-to-date European machinery 
is expensive and on the other hand high class thread for the Indian market 
can be turned out by simple locally manufactured machines which require 
less capital. This requires experiment and research. 

(c) Throwing should be carried out in up-to-date throwing mills. 
Several filatures may combine to have a throwing mill. 

(d) Dyeing should he carried out in dyeing factories or dye houses. 
Weavers should have yarn which they can use straightaway. 

Provincial departments should he able to organise sericulture, reeling, 
throwing and dyeing with advice and help from the Imperial Sericulturist, 
who again will be the connecting link between aU the Provinces. As regards 
research the provincial departments are in a hurry to get results and are 
likel.y to^ lose sight of the necessity of continued research for improved 
multivoltine races, as the Mysore department is actually doing at present 
and. the Bengal department did before. Also the Imperial department will 
be in the best position to carry out research work with regard to univoltine 
races. The provincial departments can thus do without research and need 
concern themselves with development only. 

6. The thorough study which the Imperial department will thus he in 
a position to make of the whole industry will enable a proper idea to he 
formed as to the necessity or otherwise of protection. If necessary there 
should be no hesitation in resorting to protection in the interest of three 
million or more persons drawing their livelihood from the industry. Those 
who can afford to buy and wear silk will certainly be able to bear a little 
extra cost. 

The above, briefly, will be some of the' important functions of the Imperial 
Department of Sericulture. As it will study the industry as a whole, this 
department vail he in a position to do a good deal more good work than 
can be defined or foreseen. 


If the industry is oraanised in the manner suggested it -will afford scone 
for the employment of many educated young men as independent se^ 
growers reelers, throwsters and hand-loom factory owners if fiiey can find 
the capital, or as paid foremen in such factories. The Imperial department 
can thus develop into an institute for training such men. Th£ is the 
condition at present in Japan. 


Lae Culture.— Lao is mamly a forest product. As far as is tnoTm 
cojuiMM tndteus is the only cultivated plant on which lac wiU ariw 
the 1 m wop on it is freqiuently not available before one and a^half years 

^ pre.supposes sufficient waste lands on 

and this and other plants take several years 
^ become iit for inoculation. Lao culture by ordinarv cultivators 
will therefore remain limited to particular areas. «™mary cultivators 
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Question 22 . — Co-opeeation. — (b) (vit) Societies for joint farming. I am 
speaking from experience of my own and neighbouring villages in Bankura 
district in Bengal.^ When a cultivator has several able sons or when several 
brothers live in a joint family all working in the fields, the family continues 
to be in a fiourishing condition. When, however, there is separation and 
the different members begin to cultivate their share of the lands and have 
to engage labour tor carrying out the operations, their downfall commences. 
All become poor, run into debt and ultimately most of them lose their land. 
If any of these happens to have several sons able to work in the fields he 
improves his lot very soon, even by cultivating lands of others on the share 
system when he does not possess sufficient lands of his own. Wlienover 
such a family manages to get a sufficiently large holding in one block, 
wells are sunk and various improvements made. I have seen several families 
rise and fall in this manner. Large families in the ca,se of real cultivators 
are a blessing j it is one form of joint-farming. In older to teach and 
spread the principles of joint-fai’nnng, edncntion and jiropagaiula me 
necessary. 


Oral Svidenoe. 

64183. The Chainnan : Mr. Ghosh, you are Entomologist, Mandalay 
Agricultural College? — ^Yes. 

64184. We have your note of evidence. Is there anything that you 
would like to say beyond that? Do you wish to make any corrections.? — 
I want to say something about the protection of crops and legislation for 
that purpose. 

64185. Do you think that a special measure in the way of a Pest Act is 
desirable for Burma? — ^About two years ago, the Mycologist and I went 
into this question and we recommended some measures for special proteofcion 
for Burma as against the other Provinces of India, that is for prevemiing 
pests from coming into Burma from India, That is external legislation; 
we also recommended legislation for checking insect pests within the 
Province itself, for instance the palm beetle. 

64186. Is it the case that there are several serious pests in the rest of 
India which have not yet penetrated into Burma? — We know three or 
tour definitely. 

64187. Could you name tliem? — One is the chilo simplex, which occui*s 
111 paddy, juar, etcetera, in India. The others are borers in sugarcane and 
cotton. 

64188. Could you give the Commission some idea of the general lines 
on which you are working at this moment? — ^At the moment I am devoting 
a good deal of time to the development of sericulture; my duties here are 
observation and study of pests generally and in this line I am devoting 
special attention to cotton pests As a matter of fact this is the principal 
work on which I am engaged at present. 

64189. Have you any pests which threaten your crop in Burma, whidi 
do not attack cotton in other Provinces?— All the recognised pests are 
here except borers in the stem found in Madras and certain other places 
in India. 

64190. Any others that are not in India? — All of them are here. 

64191. Does the problem of pests that attack cotton in Burma present 
any difficulties or complications which do not arise in the case of the same 
pests in relation to cotton in India? — ^I cannot say. 

64192. Are you in touch with the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa? — ^Yes. 

64193. Do you consult him occasionally? — ^As regards pests I have not 
done so up till now for the simple reason that I was myself at Pusa for 
fifteen years and there I made a study of all these pests. As a matter of 
fact, as to the common pests I know all that Pusa itself knows. 

64194. How long is it since you were at Pusa? — ^I left Pusa in October 
1920. 

64195 Do you not think that there is a possibility at least that some 
advance mi^t have been made at Pusa since you left?— I see the reports 
and find no change. 

42 
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64196. Otherwise there is no touch between your work and the work 
done at Pusa ?-— Occasionally I have some correspondence with them. I 
had occasion to get pests identified on two or three occasions. 

64197. Have you sent any specimens for identification to Pusa? — ^Yes, 
on two or three occasions. As a matter of fact my collection has not been 
V0i*y well sorted out and I am not devoting mucai time to the collection 
now. 

64198. What is your conception of the result of the relation which 
might exist between your suggested entomological section of the Indian 
Museum and the provincial agricultuial departments? Are you going to 
have some organic link between these two? — ^The Indian Museum win do 
only the systematic side of it. If I want any pest to be identified I shall 
send it to them. 

64199. I should like to ask you why you prefer this system to the 
existing system according to which, as I understand it, Pusa snould do 
any fundamental work that requires to be done P — At present I do not 
know that Pusa is doing the work as it should be done. I will just give 
one instance. There is a pest on mango which occurs in Assam, Burma 
and in East Bengal, and my opinion is that Pusa ought to tackle such pests. 

64200. Is not that rather a criticism of the work being done at Pusa 
than a criticism of the principle of the organisation as it exists? — ^Prin- 
cipally of the organisation as it exists and not of the work done at Pusa, 
because I myself have been at Pusa for a very long time. 

64201. Is it your duty to assess the commercial possibilities of silk 
culture? Are you responsible for advising whether, m the face of the 
competition of artificial silk, the department would be justified in recommend- 
ing any important extension in sericulture in Burma? — ^I have studied the 
question, but I am not responsible for such recommendation. 

64202. What conclusion have you arrived at?~In my note I have given 
it as nw opinion that artificial silk will not interfere with the natural 
silk in India at least. Artificial silk may compete with, say, fancy cotton 
goods especially now that they are trying to lower the price of artificial 
silk. 

64203. What makes you think that artificial silk will not threaten the 
market for the genuine article? — ^In India silk is used for particular 

E urposes: for example, the Hindus wear silk on ceremonial occasions. 

P they know what artificial silk is they will never purchase it^ because 
they will wear pure silk and nothing but pure silk. So there is a very 
big market for it. 

64204. Have you any idea as to what proportion of the total silk 
fabric that is bought is used for ceremonial purposes? — ^Among the Hindus 
I should say about seventy-five per cent. 

64205. Is it the case that on religious grounds there is an absolute 
bar to the use of artificial silk for these ceremonies? — Yes, that is so. 

64206. The imports of artificial silk have risen in value from Rs. 64,000 
in 1921-22 to over Rs. 15,00,000 in 1925-26. That is a formidable increase, 
is it not? — Yes. 

64207. Do you think that moans that people have given up wearing 
cotton fabrics or some other fabrics and have taken to artificial silk, 
or does it mean that artificial silk has, to a very considerable extent, 
taken the place of the natural article? — ^Artificial silk has taken the place, 
to a certain extent, of the natural article, but- although there has been 
such a huge increase of artificial silk, there has not been a corresponding 
dccr*ease in the import of the natural article. 

64208. I think you have also interested yourself in bee-keeping? — Yes, 
I kept Italian and Indian bees. 

64209. Did you meet with any prejudice against the keeping of bees? — 
This work was done while I was at Pusa and there was no ^estion of 
prejudice because I did it simply as a matter of experiment. The Italian 
bees were kept for three years and we obtained very good results from 
them. 

64210. You tell the Commission that Italian or other suitable bees 
should be made available at small cost. Have you satisfied yourself that 
Ihere are no religious or other objections to the keeping of bees? — ^There 
will be no religious objection because there is no taking of Ijfe. 
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64211. Not even to the taking of honey? — ^No, 

64212. Is there any objection to lac culture on the ground that it involves 
the taking of life? — Lao culture is carried on only by a certain class 
of people among whom there is no such objection, 

64213. I judge from your answers that there is an objection from other 
sections not now engaged in lac culture? — ^There should not be any such 
objection, because the resinous substance is u&ed nowadays and the insects 
are allowed to go out, so that no taking of life is involved. 

64214. In leply to Question 17 on page 328 you say : '^Lac culture on 
other plants like zizyptius pre-supposes sufficient waste lands on which the 
plants can be grown and this and other plants take several years to grow 
to become fit for moculation. Lac cultui'e by ordinary cultivators will 
therefore remam limited to particular areas ; * ' that is to say, areas in 
which there is sufficient waste land to make the planting of these trees 
possible: is that so? — ^Yes. 

64215. The Itwja of Parlakimedt : In answer to Question 2 you say : 
“Attempts to teach agricultural methods through elementary test-books 
only create laughter.’’ The text-books need not be entneiy upon indige- 
nous methods of cultivation. If they were on methods of imiiroved culture 
or to prove to the people the effects of manures, would they not be 
popular? — ^I am thinking of primary schools here. 

64216. If you could reduce the standard of the book in order to cieate 
an interest in the minds of the children, do you not think that that 
would be a sound thing? — My idea is that probably it will be a waste of 
effort to try to teach boys between the ages of seven and ten. 

64217. But even at that age they help their parents in cultivation 
work? — ^Yes, they do. 

64218. In elementary books which are used in the primary schools I 
do not think that abstruse subjects should be dealt with. Are you not 
in favour of any agricultural instruction in the rural schools? — No, I 
am not for any such instruction at all, 

64219. Howf would you try to improve their knowledge of cultivat/ion ? — 
I would improve the standard of literacy, so that all might be able to 
read the pamphlets issued by the Agricriltural Department. That is one 
consideration. Then, improvements in agriculture can best be shown by 
demonstration. 

64220. We are talking of giving them lessons? — would not try to 
teach agriculture in elementary schools. I would improve the literacy 
of the people and if any improvement in the agricultural side is needed I 
would have it done by means of demonstration. 

64221. If you try to create a taste in literacy would you not be running 
the risk of tempting young boys to take up higher education and leave 
their bread and butter vocations? — I do not think so. 

64222. But is it not the general tendency nowadays, when a little 
education has been acquired, tor the boy to seek an appointment rather 
than follow his father’s occupation? — ^Of course that is the tendency nowa- 
days, but I do not think that teaching students agi'iculture will encourage 
them to take advantage of it. 

64223. What I mean to say is that when you have got books 
on agriculture, it you make them easy for the children to follow they 
will show a gi-eater tendency to take to agriculture than would be the 
case if you made the books conform to a high standard P—My idea is 
that you can teach a great deal more through demonstration than you 
can hope to do by books. 

64224. You say that in rural areas school plots and school gardens are 
not necessary; if not, how can you demonstrate?—! do not mean demons- 
tration to school boys. In imral areas there is no dearth of material to 
teach nature study; what is required is a teacher, not school gardens; 
if there are efficient teachers it can be easily done. 

64225. You do not want school gardens? — ^I do not, because there is 
no dearth of material for teaching nature study. 

64226, How can you impart knowledge to students regarding the 
different stages ot plant growth ? — If there is a good teacher it can be 
done without a school garden. 
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64227. Can you do it with the staff available? — the kind of 
primary teachers we have now, it is no use; it is bet her not to try to 
teach it at all rather than get the present primary teachers to teach it. 

64228. Do yon say that it is no nse teaching nature study? — ^It is of 
usej but it should be done by properly qualified teachers. 

64229. As far as you know, how many such teachers are available at 
present? — ^Very few because no attempts are made to train them. 

64230. What encouragement and facilities should be given to them? — 
When these teachers are being trained in the training schools they can be 
taught nature study; then they can teach it to the boys. 

64231. There is no provision for training them at present? — ^No, 

64232. Can you give ns an idea of what it would cost? — ^To teach 
nature study m a training school, there should be a properly qualified 
teacher for it; the cost would be the cost of the teacher only. 

64233. What about the necessary equipment? — The necessary equipment 
would not cost much; I think a hundred rupees would be enough. 

64234. You think that that amount would be easily forthcoming? — ^Yes; 
I think it would be forthcoming. 

64235. In answer to Question No. 2 (xit) you suggest night schools for 
adults and boys in rural areas. Have you had any practical experience 
of these schools ; in other words, have you had occasion to watch the 
attendance at the .schools and the results obtained? — ^In my student days 
I taught in them myself, and recently in Maymyo I saw an adult school 
and there is a good attendance there. 

^236. Do you think the students do really take an interest in the 
work after a hard day’s work in the fields? — If the teaching is made 
interesting, they take it as a recreation. That is my experience of my 
village. 

64237. You mean boys who return from work in the fields? — ^Young 
boys of the ordinal^ cultivating class who have to do field work. ^ 

64238 You think that such schools will bo a success in Burma ? — X think 
they should be. 

64239. Have you any solid reason for thinking so?— Yes; I said there 
was a school m Maymyo and I saw what work it was doing. That school 
is still in existence. 

64240. The population is fully engaged in field work; and there are no 
superfluous people who can go round; is that the position? — ^In the villages 
there is no superfluous population. 

• Would you advocate bee-keeping in preference to silkworm-rear- 

ing ?— Bee-keeping does not occupy much time at all. In the plains the 
honey flow season is the spring, and the work lasts only two months: the 
man has to go at intervals of three or four days to collect the honey; it 
IS very easy work. ^ ’ 

64242. You would not advocate sericulture as a popular industry? — ^I 
do advocate sericulture. 

6^3. Do you advocate it in preference to bee-keeping P— There is no 
question of preference; if possible, I would have both, because bee-keeping 
does not take much time. ^ ^ 


64244. You are convinced that bee-keeping would be just as popular 
would be a paying industry? — ^It would pay 
provided there was the proper bee. 

64245. In Burma.?— In Burma and in India. 

^ whether bee-keeping will compare favourably 
With sericulture as an industry ? — ^The two industries are different in 
nature. 


64247. Would you recommend both? — I would recommend both. 

that bee-keeping will bring as much income to a 
^ industry which can be^carried on 
of many places, and in some places for a greater part 
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64249. Sir James MacKenna : What is the principal use to which honey 
is put 111 Burma P — ^It is used for eating purposes, not for medicinal purposes 
as in India. 

64250. Do you think there is a prospect for the expansion of the silk 
industry in Burma? — ^As a matter of fact we are expanding. In Leiktho 
there has been an expansion. 

64251, You have no idea what the possible ultimate expansion may be, I 
suppose .P — ^It is capable of very great expansion; I can say that much. 

64252. What is the experience with the Criminal Settlement at Bauk- 
koung? — ^The settlement was started only in October last, and they have 
planted mulberry this year. 

64253. So that no progress has yet been made.? — ^They have got thoir 
mulberry ready; they can begin silkworm-rearing now. 

64254. Professor Gangulee : You say that there had been an expansion of 
the silk industry in Burma; do you mean expansion in weaving or in silk- 
worm-rearing? — ^I was referring to silkworm-rearing. 

64255. Do you think the religious scruple amongst tlio Buddhists, 
which prohibits them from killing animals, is really a handicap to the 
expansion of the silk industry.? — ^It is a handicap amongst the Buddhist 
Burmans, but there is a huge population in some districts which is net 
Buddhist, and even among Buddhist Burmans they have no objection if 
there is a tradition of sericulture with them. 

64256. Are they not Buddhists? — ^They are. 

64257. Why do they not object? — When silkworm has been reared for 
a time in a district, a tradition grows up. 

64258. Does economic pressure induce them to take to it.? — ^Yes; as a 
matter of fact in the Monywa district a respectable headman told me that 
if there was money in it, there was no objection. 

64259. Ho, religious belief goes overboard the moment the question of 
extra income comes in? — With some people, 

64260. That is a good thing too. With regard to aitificial silk, is it 
not the case that people who buy artificial silk fabrics buy them in the 
belief that they are real silk? — ^It is so. 

64261. Is it very common? — Of course I cannot speak for the whole 
country. In some cases they do. 

64262. But such cases* have come to your notice? — ^Yes. 

64263. Would you favour an import duty on artificial silk? — That is 
a question which requires investigation; I cannot say definitely. 

64264. Is there any import duty at present? — ^The import duty was 
15 per cent, and I think it was reduced to 7^ per cent, 

64265. You are in charge of sericulture; is any research going on? — 
Yes; I am carrying on research. 

64266. How many assistants have you? — ^For sericultui© propoi I have 
four assistants. 

64267. Where were they trained? — ^Two of them had some training in 
the Bengal department, and the other two I have trained myself. 

64268. Where? — ^Here, 

64269. Do you find them quite eflBicient in their work? — ^Yes; they are 
quit© all right. 

64270. What particular line of research are you conducting with regard 
to the silk industry? — ^The whole idea is to get more silk from the cocoons. 
I am directing my attention towards producing better cocoons which will 
give a larger quantity of silk. 

64271. The races of silkworm in Burma are multivoltine?— Yes. 

64272. How does the yield of your multivoltine races compare with 
the yield of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese silkworms which are also multi- 
voltine? — ^The yield is about tlie same. 

64273. And the quality? — ^About the same. 

64274 I think that, in India, it is only in the Punjab and in Kashmir 
that they have the univoltine racej nowhere else do you have the uuivoltine 



silkworm in India; the Bengal worm is mnltivoltine ; so also are the Mysore 
races. What factors determine primarily the races of the silkworm m a 
given tract?-— Climate, primarily. 

64276. Do you find that the climatic conditions of Burma are not quite 
suitable tor univoitine worms? — ^They are unsuitable 

64276. In Japan they carry on the silk industiy with univoitine worms, 
and their yield is therefore better. Could you tell us whether there is any 
prospect of introducing univoitine worms in Burma ? — There is no such 
possibility. 

64277. With regard to diseases, are you much troubled with pebrine? — 
Just now I am not. So far as my own experiments go, I have no pebrine 
at all. 

64278. Is that due to any climatic conditions? — ^It is due to care. By 
examination I keep my worms free. 

64279. Do you adopt Pasteur’s method or Hutchinson’s method? — ^I adopt 
Pasteur’s method. 

64280. You think Pasteur’s method is better than Hutchinson’s? — 
They are practically the same. Pasteur crushes the whole body. Hutchin- 
son crushes the gut. There is no other difference. 

64281. You have given us a very interestmg note on the silk industiy, 
and you suggest that a central agency is required to study and co-ordi- 
nate the whole industry and trade in Didia and Burma. Have you formed 
any idea as to the constitution of the agency, and where it should be 
located? — ^I have stated that m my note. 

64282. You have not suggested a place where you want to have it? 
Would you like to have it m Burma, in India or in Kashmir? — ^If the 
oihcer is appomted, he will select the place afterwards. 


64283. Why do you advocate a central agency for the purpose? Have you 
any special reason? — The rearing of silkworms cannot flourish without utilisa- 
tion of the siik, and utilisation of the silk depends on reeling in a parti- 
cular way. Nowadays m India reeling is very bad, and that is why the 
silk produced in India is being ousted by foreign stuff. The central 
agency will study the requirements of the ‘qualities of silk all over the 
country, and that agency will be in a position to tell the reelers what 
particular qualities ot silk are required. 

64284. That agency will be a bureau of inf onnation ? — ^Not only infor- 
mation, but for work as well. 

64286. You would ask the central agency to carry on investigations? — 
Certainly; research work: that is what 1 have said. 

64286. You describe sericulture as a subsidiary cottage industry. Is 
it really so, o’- is it a cottage industry? — mean, subsidiary to agricul- 
ture. 


64287. Do you think the cultivator in Upper Burma who owns ten 
acres of land would also go in for sericulture? — ^Just now there is no one 
here who does that. 

64288. It is not a subsidiary cottage industry; it is a cottage industry, 
only for the weaver class ?--The weavers and the rearers are the same in 
Madras, but they are different in all other parts of India. 

64289. Do you consider sericulture to be a subsidiary cottage industry 
or would you consider it to be a cottage industry?— -I would consider it 
a subsidiary cottage industry. 

64290. In what way? — ^The cultivator will be mainly concerned with 
agriculture, 

64291. The cultivator is not always the weaver? — ^He is not the weaver 
The rearing of silkworms need not necessarily be done by weaveis alone* 
it can be done by any cultivator. ’ 

64292. Do you know of any cultivator in this tract who rears silk- 
worms?— In this district there is none, but in Leiktho all the rearers are 
not weavers; in Prome district they are not weavers. 


64293. You suggest centralised research in 
distinet from systematic entomology. 


economic entomology ? — ^As 
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64294. Your criticism of Pusa, as I understand it, is that Pusa is 
paying more attention to systematic entomology than to economic ento- 
mology? — ^Yes, nowadays. 

64295. You would divide these two aspects of entomological research? — 
Systematic entomology deals only with the classification of the adult 
insects, while economic entomology wiU have to study the life of the insect 
as a whole. 

64296. Your systematic en bornological work will be in the hands of the 
museum? — ^Yes; that is what I suggest. 

64297. And your economic entomological work will be carried on in Pusa? 
— ^That is my idea. 

64298, Supposing we had a central station to carry on economic entomo- 
logical work, do you think Pusa would be a suitable centre for it from the 
climatic and other points of view? — Entomological work has been carried on in 
Pusa for more than twenty year^ and the major portion of the economic 
work was done at Pusa, and, as I said in answer to a question put to me, 
the bionomic study of the pests will have to be carried out where the pests 
occur. It is no use studying a pest which occurs in Burma by taking it over 
to Pusa and doing the work there. 

64299. Therefore, you will have provincial research stations as well? — 
I want central research; all this research work will be controlled by a 
central agency. 

64300. Do you include veterinary entomology in economic entomology? 
— ^Entomology is such a vast subject that I think the veterinary departments 
will probably find it better to tackle that subject themselves, as the medical 
department is doing at present for medical entomology. 

64301. Do you know that some work is now being done in Pusa on flies 
which carry diseases? — ^It is being done there, but I think the proper work 
for Pusa should be crop pests, economic entomology. 

64302. Would you include in that insect parasites? — Ceitiainly. 

64303. Mr. Kamat : Is it not the ease that the wearing of silk on certain 
ceremonial occasions has been enjoined since olden times, that it is almost 
as old as Buddhism? — ^Yes. 

64304. Indeed, religion would not have enjoined the wearing of silk if 
silk had not been produced in India or Burma in olden times? — ^Probably 
that is so. 

64305. Do I gather from your replies that the import of artificial silk 
of late years is not materially affecting real silk industry? — ^As far as the 
figures go, that seems to be the case. 

64306. But in your opinion, the effect on the silk industry is not im- 
portant? — Certainly, to a certain extent, the silk industry is being affected. 

64307. A good deal of artificial silk yarn has been imported during 
the last three or four years? — Yes. 

64308. According to the figures you give on page 314 of your leaflet, the 
import of artificial silk yarn in value of rupees last year^ was Es, 74,00,000, 
while five years ago it was only Es. 4,50,000? — Yes, that is so. 

64309. All this silk yarn is woven in the country into silk cloth? — ^That 
is so. 

64310. Similarly, if you take it by weight the figures show that 2,600,0001b. 
of artificial silk yarn were imported during the last year, as compared 
with 70,000 lb. five years ago? — ^That is so. 

64311. These figures disclose that the real silk^ trade is affected, not to 
a very small extent as you say, but to a substantial extent? — We have also 
to look to the imports of real silk. 

64312. You think, taking these figures into consideration, that there is no 
danger to the real silk industry in the country? — Yes. 

64313. Which figures are you referring to?— Table I will show that. 

64314. The value of silk yarns and manufactures in 1925-26 was 
Es. 2,80,00,000, while five years ago it was Es. 2,98,00,000, Is that the 
figure tnat is giving you encouragement? — ^There is no question of 
encouragement. My inference is that the real silk trade is not being very 
much affected by artificial silk. 



64315. As ai’tificial silk yarn is coming in in such large quantities, from 
Rs, 4,60,000 worth to Rs. 74,00,000 worth in five years alone, and as it is 
being consumed in some state ot manufacture, would you not take notice 
of these large imports with a view to saving the silk industry of the 
country? — ^That brings in a vei*y broad question. 

64316. U Ba Clio: Apart from research work, you do a certain amount 
of propaganda work? — ^Yes. I do. 

64317. Do you pay any attention to the beetles which destroy cocoanut 
palms ?-^ust now I have a fieldman who is going about demonstrating 
what is to be done. 


64318. In the course of your propaganda work, do you meet with any 
difficulty due to the religious scruples of the people? — I have been doing 
that work for the last two years, and I now see that the villagers are 
sympathetic instead of being apathetic. 

64319 Would you recommend legislation for the control of the pest? — 
If the peat is to be checked all over the Province, as it should be, my idea 
is that nothing but legislation will do it. 

64320. Do you notice that this pest is spreading all over Burma and is 
doing an immense amount of damage to the cocoanut palms in the Pro- 
vince? — ^Yes, it is doing an immense amount of damage, and is spreading 
towards Upper Burma. 

64321. You send out pamphlets to the people depicting the damage done 
by these pests, and the mode of killing and destroying them? — Yes; I have 
issued big posters and pamphlets, and you will see them when you come 
to visit my section. 

64322. Do you think these posters and pamphlets have had any effect 
on the minds of the people? — ^The little pamphlets have produced a very 
good effect. Formerly, when I went to the villages, the people knew 
practically nothing about the pests, but now they come fonvard to explain 
to me the life-history of the insects. 

64323. Speaking about sericulture you say that the people in Prome, 
Toungoo and recently the Karens have taken up this industry. By Karens, 
you mean the Christian Karons? — ^Yes. 

64324. Is it a fact that the standard of living among these people is 
vei*y low? — ^It is among such classes of people that sericulture will flourish 
best. 


64325. Do you think that the average Burman Buddhist would take up 
this industry? — ^I spoke to a headman from Manywa and he said that he 
would have no objection to taking it up if there was money in it. 

64326. Is he a Ohm? — ^He is a Burman Buddhist. 

^ 64327. Do you think that indigenous silk will be able to compete with 

imported silks, both as regards quality and price? — ^We have to improve 
our methods of rearing and reeling and then I think it will surely be able 
to compete. 


64328. Do you think it will be able to compete with silk imported from 
China and Japan?— Yes. 


6^29. So we are getting all our silk from China and Japan P— 
Mostly from China. ^ 

64330. The silk produced here is very small in quantity ?— Not onlv 
small m quantity but of very poor quality. ^ 


64331. Do you think that the modern method of bee-keeping which voii 
advocate would not necessitate the taking of life?— Not at all. 

64332. You will be depriving the poor bees of their legitimate food?— 
We take we snralus honey in the honey flow season and in seasons of scaroitv 
we have to feed the bees and we. can do it with sugar syrup. 

against the somples 
Not at all. There is no killlTi g in 6^ 


64334. Dp yon think that the lao industry entails the t.«<.1ri«p: of life**— 

encrustations and settle on^the hraioh 
P^lv^ thffadmt^. enerustations. There is no loss of life 


Mr. C, C. Ghosli^ 
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64335. You have four assistants under you. How many of them are 
Burmau Buddhists.^ — ^There is no Burman Buddhist. 

64336. Sir Thomas Middleton: In answer to Question 2, you say that a 
certain number of people are interesting themselves in training students 
with a view_ to make them gentlemen-farmerSj as you describe it. You say 
that there is probably no other alternative if the educated classes are to 
take up agriculture. What is your own view.P Are the educated young 
men in Bengal inclined to take to fanning? You know the Bengalee best, 
T suppose? — I can speak of two or three whom T know. At least three 
matriculates are cultivating their own land. 

64337. And doing well? — Quite well. 

64338. They are cultivating their father’s land? — ^Yes. 

64339. Bo you think there is any prospect at all of finding emi>loynient 
for the unemployed middle class people on the land, if you educate them 
m agiicultural colleges? — Simple education in a eohege will not do. They 
must also l)e provided with land and easy means of finance. 

64340. These cases that vou mention in your note are known to you? — 
Yesj they did not receive their education in an agricultural college. 

64341. But they were educated people? — ^Yes. 

64342. And they had experience of agriculture? — ^Yes; they knew agri- 
culture from their boyhood. 

64343. You make another statement which, I think, wants some qualifi- 
cation. You say that a large family in the case of real cultivator is a 
blessing? — ^That is my experience. 

64344. Should you not qualify^ it by saying ‘ provided sufficient land is 
available’? You must know many areas in Bengal wheie land is too 
limited? — ^That is so. 

64345. You were probably thinking of Burma when you made that state- 
ment? — ^My experience, as I said, is confined to my own village. WThen a 
cultivator has several sons to work in the fields or when there are several 
brothers working together, they flourish. The moment they separate, their 
downfall commences. 

64346. Bo you agree, however, that there must be enough land to begin 
with? — ^That is so, but even if they have no lands of their own they can 
cultivate lands on the share system. 

64347. Have you any pink bollworm in your cotton? When did you 
first see it? — ^It was known about twenty years ago. 

64348. At the time it firat attracted attention in Egypt, you had it 
here? — ^Yes. 

64349. Can you say whether it is spreading in Burma? — ^It is found all 
over Burma. 

64350. Ts the damage increasing or does it fluctuate from season to 
season? — ^It is sometimes woi'se, sometimes better; it fluctuates. 

64351. You have no reason to fear that it will rapidly become such a 
pest as to make cotton-growing unprofitable in Burma? — ^As it is, it is 
already bad; I do not think it will become worse. 

64352. Have you seen the damage in other parts of India? — ^I had seen 
it in Bihar. 

64353. When you were in Pusa, did you study the pink bollworm? — 
Yes. 

64354. Bid you see any indication of its rapid increase? — ^At Pusa, we 
did not have much cotton cultivation and I did not have an opportunity 
to make a detailed study of the subject. 

64355. Are any special measures taken in Burma against it? — ^No, For 
the present it would not be practicable. 

64356. Why? — ^Because the cultivators gin a portion of their own hapas 
for seed. It is very difficult to tackle each cultivator separately. 

64357. You can only deal with cotton when it comes to the gin? — ^Yes. 

64358. You point out the need for centralising entomological colle^ions 
in India. At present you have a museum in Pusa and also one at Behra 
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Dun. Are tliere any others ?— There is a small collection at Coimbatore 
I have got a small collection here too. 

64359. In answer to Question 4, you diffeientiate between agricultural 
chemistry and botany and agricultural entomology, mycology and bacteiio- 
logy which you say should be central, with provincial subordinate staff. 
What induced you to differeutiate between the two groups? Is it the 
question of staff ?— It is not the question of staff. I was thinking of research 
work only and on the analogy of entomology I grouped mycology and 
Bacteriology. 

64360. Take, for instance, a medical practitioner in a big toivn, who 
has to deal with a wide variety of diseases, and a practitioner in a small 
village whose scope is very limited. The man in the village has not the 
same opportunity to study diseases as the man in the town Is that the 
idea under] 3 ung yonr suggestion ? — ^My point is this : many of the pests 
occur over different * Provinces. As an entomologist of this Province I 
cannot visit any other Province, and as long as _my study is confined^ to 
one Province it can never be comiilete. If there is a central organisation, 
there may be one man working on a particular pest and that pest may 
occur in four or five different Provinces. 

64361 You would have your entomologists in all Provinces, one group 
of entomologists taking uj) a particular group of pests? — ^I think that will 
be very efficient. 

64362. You would have a separate gioup dealing with pests in relation 
to sugarcane, and so on? — ^That is exactly what I am thinking of. 

64363. 2)r, Ryder: With reference to the gentlemen-farniers that you 
have been speaking of, are there any people from Bengal who have taken 
up land under the Government of Burma? — ^I do not know of any. 

64364. All the other Indian races have come over to Burma, but not 
people from Bengal? — ^I know of one case only in which a Civil Surgeon in 
the Maubin district obtained a grant of land and his sons cultivate that 
land. 

64365. Do you grow the castei plant here? — Yes, on a small scale. 

64366. There is some scope for the extension of eri silk, is there not? — 
No. 

64367. Have you not got lar|ce areas in Burma where you can grow the 
mulberry tree? — ^Yes 

64368, You have a Botanist here in the College.? — Yes. 

64369. TAe Ohairman: What do you regard as your most successful piece 
of work since you came to Mandalay? — ^I tackled one pest in the Mon Canals 
area, a borer pest in paddy; it was causing very great damage to the hot 
weather paddy, almost to the extent of seventy-five per cent ; that damage ba s 
b^n completely stopped; I studied the pest and by changing the time of 
planting T avoided the damage entirely. I have done some work on crabs 
damaging paddy seedlings. The method I adopted is one which has also 
been adopted by Madras and in Ceylon with great success. It is being 
carried out by the Economic Botanist, and by the Professor of Agriculture, 
in the experimental areas hei^ and it has been thoroughly successful. 

• does it consist of? — I trap the crabs bv placing a pot 

lU'to which they fall at night. The next morning the crabs are removed, 
I nave also done some work on sericulture; I have improved the cocoons 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr, 0. C. Ghoftlij 
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APFEZTDZX. 

The witness submitted the following note in order to give a fuller 
exiDlanation of the points raised m questions. 

LReference — ^The Chairman’s question with regard to my answer to 
Question 1 (a). I submit this note for fuller explanation of the point.3 

There is an important Entomological section in the Indian Museum 
containing a valuable identified reference collection and on many occa- 
sions Pusa, Dehra Dun and all other institutions dealing with entomology 
have to^ send specimens for identification to this iilace. I suggest deve- 
loping it on the lines of the British Museum. 

Identification is capable of being done only by specialists. It is 
generally possible for one to become a specialist only in a small group to 
which he devotes his whole time. Refez’eiice to_ a large collection and 
literature is also necessary for this work. All institutions maintaining a 
collection in India, the Indian Museum, Pusa, Dehra Dun and others, 
have to send the specimens for identification to such specialists all over 
the world. In the beginning the Provinces used to send specimens to Pusa 
and Pusa used to send them out to specialists. Now the Provinces are send- 
ing specimens direct to specialists. I do it, and I know Madras does the 
same. Pusa maiutams an identified reference collection and the Provinces 
too have now got an identified collection as is required foj* their work, 
thus generally doing away with the necessity of any reference to Pusa. 

Maintaining a large collection is leally museum work requiring a lot 
of time and the time devoted to it by agricultural entomologists should, 
properly speaking, he devoted to economic work. To be a systematist one 
must be at it so thoroughly that one has no time to think of other problems. 

If the collection is centralised as I suggest, the systematic work will be 
efficient. Any one trying to specialise m any group will have at one place 
the collection from the whole of India. 

I think I have now been able to express myself sufficiently to be able 
to say that identification of specimens is by no means of the nature of 
fundamental woik which the Provinces expect from Pusa and also, as I 
have explained above, Pusa cannot be expected to be able to do this work. 
Even if the Pusa Entomological Section be expanded according to the 
Imperial Entomologist’s proposal it will be many years before systematic 
specialists develop and it is doubtful if specialists in all groups will ever 
develoi). This has happened nowh^'e. Peraonally I do not think that a 
large exiienditme on the development of systematic entomologj’- and on 
bringing out systematic specialists at high rates of pay is at all justifi- 
able. With facilities at the Museum systematists will develop. The 
provincial entomologists are directly dealing with the pests occurring in 
the Provinces and they know, or at least are expected to know, the behaviour 
of these pests in their own Provinces more intimately than Pusa. Pusa 
therefore will be of absolutely no help to the Provinces, as far as pests 
are concerned, unless it carries out intensive study and research on econo- 
mic lines, as I suggest. 

As regards the link in my iiroposed scheme between the Indian Museum 
and the different centres or entomological work, all the centres will send 
their whole collections as they are made to the Indian Museum which 
will identify what it can and get others identified and report the result 
and where required will send back duplicate named specimens. In this 
manner the survey of the insect fauna will be more efficiently and quickly 
done than is the case at present. Properly speaking, this survey is more 
the work of the Zoological Survey Department than of agricultural ento- 
mologists, though as regards pests it is of value to the latter for knowing 
distribution and occurrence. The agricultural entomologists working in 
the Provinces have the opportunity of making collections. I want to 
relieve them of the work of getting identified, and maintaining, any col- 
lection beyond what is required for their work. In some cases however 
what actually happens is that some economic entomologist ^ comes to 
specialise in a group to which some posts belong and tbe collection of such 
a group is built up principally by his own work. It should be compulsory 
for such collections to be deposited in the Indian Museum ; otherwise, with 
his depaidiure and the consequent lack of interest, the collection may bo 
spoilt. Also such collections (excepting duplicates) must not be allowed to 
be taken out of India, 
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jftr. H. F. BOBEETSON, B.So., I.A.S., Deputy Director 
of Agricnltnre, Myiugyan Circle, Meiktila. 

Replies to tbe Questionnaive. 

{The replies apply only to the Myingyan Circle and the Dry ZoneC) 


QxnBSTioiT 3. — ^Dbmonstbation and Propaganda. — (a) In my view the 
only successful measure in influencing and improving tne practice of culti- 
vators is to carry out demonstrations on their own and neighbour’s land 
and under the ordinary conditions. ” All other lines of propaganda in the 
absence of this one have a very minor effect, if any. Government experi- 
mental farms such as central farms have little effect as the cultivators 
rightly discern that conditions are not the same. Propaganda by leaflet, 
lecture, lantern slide, etc., may draw attention and encourage a cultivator 
to volunteer a trial or demonstration on his land but they will not make 
biTn take up the practice and it might have been just as well to begin 
with the demonstration. "When this has been successfully made these 
measures of propaganda may be used to advantage to call the attention of 
others to it and to explain and describe. 

(6) I can suggest little further than I am doing at present. The 
main point is to provide enough money and staff to enable the Agricultural 
Department to carry out the field demonstration properly. With regard 
to staff I would recommend the permanent appointment of men of the 
ordmary working cultivator type after training as labourers on a central 
farm carrying out practical demonstrations under a senior Agricultural 
Assistant. Temporary appointment is in my opinion not suitable 
and one, or two at most, to each senior Agricultural Assistant would be 
necessary. At times of special stress of work, e./;., sowing season, extra 
temporaiy demonstrators may be recruited for short periods from the 
labourers of the central farm and their places made up by casual labourers. 
This means having a surplus of trained men on the farm (i.e., not surplus 
to labour requirements but more than is required for any expert operation, 
e.g., drill-sowing) and scope is limited. 

(c) Beyond what has been said above and the necessity for the officers 
of the Agricultural Department first winning the trust and confidence of 
the cultivators, I would suggest “best holding” competitions, t.e., prizes 

j best-conducted holdings within a prescribed area, points being 
allotted ^ definite scale for each item in a cultivator’s running of his 
holding with special encouragement for adopting expert advice. The prizes 
would be distributed at the local agricultural show or durbar. Again, 
when an improvement entails capital expenditure beyond the means of an 
OTOinaiy cultivator it might be a good thing to assist in fibaancing it, 
Ihis IS done tor instance in the case of “ improved lay-out, ” (i.e., erection 
of kazinSj construction of drains, etc , to prevent erosion, loss or fertility 
hhd damage to crops) by means of land improvement loans. 
But this would require careful handlmg. 

(d) In this circle, during the agricultui-al year 1926-27 there has been 
a tremendous increase in the demand for Theilcpo/n ploughshares. This 
has been due entirely to practical demonstration and the inherent advan- 
tages of the ploughshares. The former took the shape of sending round a 
man to villages who actually set up a share with its wooden frame on the 
spot (often using wood of no value ]ust cut down in the jungle) and 
another who actually did ploughing when possible. 

Again, in the same year and for exactly the same reasons, the 
demand for packets of copper sulphate for anti-smut treatment of iowar 
rose from a tree demonstration issue of 2,000 packets for the 1926 cron to 
about 20,000 for sale for Ihe 1927 crop. ^ 


Both these matters are however still in the initial stages. 

Apart from taecaoi loans, which are dis- 
cussed m aosT^r to 6 (h), I am m favour of a type of registered 
w^perative seed purchase ^d sale sooieties which will provide s^ and 
^tiTOW expenses <m a limted and defined scale aooordmg to the size 
^ memhw, and nothing beyond. If a loan is not 
further credit should be allowed until 
aembers should he very carefully selected 
and limited and they will exercise discretion in the admission of later 
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liiembei'S. A society of this type (but dealing with seed and implements 
only) in the very early stages is doing well at Payitkon in Lower Ohind- 
win district and some three or four more are being formed. Such a society 
can be very helpful to us in the spread of improved seed. 

For long-term ci’edit, an extended use of land improvement loans should 
do if the proposals arc carefully gone into by the Agricultural and Irriga- 
tion departments as in Meiktila district, where applications and repoi'ts 
of the deiiartment on the pioposals are placed before a district agricultural 
iinproycment committee for consideration. I am afraid anythuig more 
ambitious would not be successful here. 

(b) One of the troubles is that agricultural advances do not reach the 
very poorest who are most in need of them. It is difficult to suggest a 

remedy without running a risk of losses but it might be got over by 

accepting a first claim ou a crop yet to be grown as security, as is done 
by moneylenders, brokeis, etc. Joint personal security has its own limits. 

Then there is too mucli difficulty and trouble in applying for, obtain- 
ing and paying back the loans. I have known cultivators refuse seeds 

if given as an agricultural advance while they were keen to take if given 
on credit out ot my seed and implement advance. Again, perhaps the 
system is too rigid, though probably necessarily so. 

Especially after a bad season it would be a great help if part of the 
advance could be given iu kind instead of money, e.g., as seeds. Just 
recently cultivators after a very bad season with regard to cotton and early 
sesamum had to pay up to fifteen rupees and over for 100 'uiss of cotton 
seed of very doubtful germination power or up to 65 ‘Viss of hapas at 
harvest. Speculators early in the season had pin chased at four rupees and 
when proposals were made by the Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila district, 
in coninnction with me to spend Rs. SO, 000 of agricultural advance money 
on purchase of cotton seed it could have been obtained for not more than 
seven rupees. Tne proposal was not approved by higher authority and 
the money lapsed. 

But it is no good inducing cultivators to make fuller use of taccavi 
loans if it simiily encourages them to incur a larger capital debt owing 
to the lower rate of interest and ease of obtaining the loan, with little 
hope of being able to repay it out of income, and no intention of using 
it ^all for productive expenditure. This will only produce the state of 
altairs at which so many co-operative credit societies seem to have arrived. 
It seems necessary to safeguai'd the cultivator against himself, as selling 
him up IS the last thing wanted. I would therefore rather support means 
for enabling more cultivators to use taccavi loans moderately than for 
induemg talcing of larger individual loans and my remarks in first three 
paragraphs above are in this direction. 

Question 8. — ^Ibrigation. — (o) (ii) In the dry zono generally^ but 
especially in Meiktila district, there are many small tanks used for irriga- 
ting small patches of paddy and their number is being increased by the 
ready granting of land improvement loans (applications considered and 
resolved on by an agricultural improvement committee in Meiktila 
district). It seems to me that they could be made much more efficient if 
they could be supei vised as to construction, repairs and making of channels 
for distributing the water by a subordinate irrigation officer. 

The obstacles to extension are mainly the smallness of the areas 
and the lack of suitable places for making tanks. 

(ill) I am of opinion that the jjossibilities of well or tube-well 
irrigation in the dry zone should be investigated by an agricultural 
engineer. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (iii) A system of improved lay-out for holdings 
(i.e., construction of kazins and drams where necessary to hold up water 
and let it soak into the soil, and to prevent erosion, and loss of fertility 
by washing, and damage to crops) is being advocated at present and land 
improvement loans can be obtained for the purpose. This is of coume 
working on a small scale and I have no large projects to propose. 

Question 10.— Febtilisbbs.— («-) 1*1 opinion, the only thing to be 
done at present is to make greater us^ ot natural manure availablo m the 
shape of farmyard manure. When this has been done to the fullest extent, 
other forms of manuring lUAy be considered. 



To this ond it is Jiocessai’v to introduce methods for the improved 
making, storing and applying of more farmyard manure of a better quality. 
This IS being attempted here by demonstration, special attention being 
given to the provision of bedding of some sort to take up the urine and 
pi-event the loss of nitrogen. 

Question 11. — Crops. — These are all a part of the departmental work 
at pi’esent [except (a) (iv) which does not apply here to any great extent], 
and I have nothing fresh to add. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) <& (^^) There are matters under enquiry 
by the department which have not yet reached the stage of definite 
recommendation, except in the case of Thetkpaii ploughs, line sowing, drill- 
sowing with use of seed-drill, inter-cultivating, and much can he done with 
these. 


Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) The use of the Theikpan plough instead 
of the indigenous one is an improvement leady to hand, as also the Indian 
seed-drill. But I would further suggest that the provision of more efficient 
implements within the means of the cnltivators for dry-crop cultivation 
generally is a matter which would repay investigation by an agricultural 
engineer. Suggested implements required are, (1) an improved seed-drill, 
(2) harrow or harrows, (3) an implement for mter-cultivation, (4) an 
implement for collecting cotton and jowav roots, (5) an implement for 
harvesting spreading groundnuts. 

With regard to introduction of now agricultural implements from 
abroad, the mam difficulty is expense, for doubtless many of them would 
be useful . For instance, one of the least expensive, a bullock hoe or culti- 
vator, costs at least about Rs. 30. Adaptations are also necessary. 

(6) Where expense is the hindrance, an instalment system of sale under 
the seed and implement advance of the Agricultural Department or 
agricultural advances of district authorities would help. Otherwise, 
demonstration on the cultivator’s holding is the only thing, 

(c) It is essential that the implement be first distributed and popula- 
rised through the channels of the Agricultural Department. After that it 
will be possible to get local traders to take up the sale and I do not see 
why this should not be done. 

Production in same way will be assured of a demand. 


Question 16. — ^Animal SusBANniiY. — (a) (i) I suggest selection within 
the Burmese breed itself and the establishment of at least one pure herd by 
the Agricultural Department. This may then be copied by private indivi- 
duals. It would be necessary also for the provision of good buils. 

Further, I would suggest investigating the effect of a very slight 
admixture of Indian blood separately. In something like one-eighth or 
le&s crosses it seems of possible advantage; above that it is clearly 
undesirable. 

(ii) Daiiydug is not usually taken up by Burmans as there are 
religious scruples against it. 

At any rate it is fiist necessary to select a milking strain of pure 
Burmese cattle, or to ensure the non-crossing of outside breeds, introduced 
on large scale, with local cattle. 

(iti) It IS necessai-y that the breeding should become controlled and 
only good bulls used. Under the present system of letting all animals 
wander over the countryside there is no control, and it requires either 
education or laws, or both, to make contiol possible. 


rin Except in Sagamg district -aiere are few or no grazing grounds. 

Ihe cattle graze all over when there are no crops on the ground, and on 
uncultivated areas, roadsides, hedgesides, etc., during the cropi^ing season. 
My view is that, in the hot weather when things are at their worst, there are 
as many cattle already as can be carried throng just alive on the 
natural grazing and water-supply available, and in a specially trying year 
a certain proportion have to go by the board. ^ ^ 


It is only the work bullocks and bulls whieli leceive stall-feeding 
ordinarily. Breeding herds ai'o seriously affected and the cows particularlv 
have a very stunted growth. ^ 


Mr, H. F, Robertaon'] 
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(ii) There are no enclosed pastures, except grass borders in tilled 
fields which in most pai*ts are nnmerons. But grazing can only be done 
under picket when crops are on the ground and it is the work-bullocks 
or bulls, not the breeding cattle, which receive this grazing or grass. 

{Hi) Dry fodder consisting mainly of ioicar (sorghiun) stalks and 
some steins and leaves of pulses, is usually sufficient for work-bullocks and 
bulls only. It is eked out by grazing in off seasons. Many cultivators also 
make some hay from wild grasses. To the extent that breeding cattle are 
not fed on fodder and that in a bad season there is even sometimes a 
shoitage for work-bullocks, it is insufficient. A cany-over from a good 
season would help in the case of work-bullocks but it is easier said than 
done by the cultivators. 

A strong limiting factor in the supply of dry yoirar fodder, espcciallv 
in the more upland tracts, is the damage done by the pest Pwrnhyu ” 
(striga luted). No practicable method has yet been fonnd for preventing 
this. Lines of work are (1) a short-lived quick-growing variety, c.fjr., 
saccoline jowar, (2) a resistant vaiiety, (3) drill-sowing with inter-cultivation 
and hand-hoeing close to and between the plants If the weed can be 
prevented from seeding over a number of years it can be defeated, unless 
seed is brought in by water from other land. 

(iu) There is almost a total absence of green fodder during the dry 
season and this has serious effects. In the case of work-bullocks the^se are 
mitigated by feeding of some oilcake (sesamum and groundnut). 

(i;) Not much about this is known here yet but I do not think 
under the conditions it is the, or a, vital point. 

(c) This does not soem quite to arise heie. The shortage, so^ far as 
the breeding and young growing cattle are concerned, is a grazing one 
and^is most acute in March, April, and May. Bain in the latter part of 
May sets the grass-growing rapidly again and young growing cattle begin 
to thrive in a fortnight or so. 

(d> As already mentioned in (?ii) above the prevention of striga lutea 
would be a great help. An increased area might be suggested but this 
involves altering the whole cropping economy of a holding. Heavier 
manuring with farmyard manure would mean a heavier crop which, in turn, 
would help to maintain more cattle and provide more manure. 

At present, with the low prices of some crops, e g.^ cotton, and the 
high prices bullocks are fetching, chiefly due to demand from Lower 
Burma, it would seem to me to pay the cultivator to use more of his land 
tor maintaining more cattle. With this in view I have been advocating 
the rearing of several young hull calves by cultivatoi-s who have no breeding 
cattle. 

Small pilots of well-irrigated grass such as merger ” grass might be 
maintained and pit silage can be easily done. 

(e) This part of the country is not blessed with many large landowners 
in the sense ^ intended and little can be expected from this line. Cattle- 
shows are being encouraged but much education and demonstration of what 
can be done on the part of the Government are first required. There are 
a few of the more wealthy land-owning cultivators who already take a 
little practical interest and at least one case of a special bull on hire is 
known, but the present system of rearing cattle is all against improvement. 


Oral Evidence^ 

64371. The CTiairtnan : Mr. Robei*tson, you are Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Myingyan Circle? — I was. 

64390, Would you regard it as essential, if minor irrigation scheme.^ 

64373. Would you give the Commission quite shortly an account of 
your own training and past appointments, apart from those you have 
mentioned? — ^I am a B.Sc. of Edinburgh University, I came out to Burma 
in 1921. I was Deputy Director of the Irrawaddy Circle, that is, the 
della area of Burma, until 1925 when I went on leave. After I returned 
from leave I was Deputy Director of the Myingyan Circle which T left in 
July of this year to come here. 

64374. Yon are familiar, I think, with the 4'T tract? — I have had over 
a year of it, 
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64375. I understand that the introduction of groundnut in that area 
has had a very happy effect on the prosperity of the cultivators? — ^That 
15 so. 

64376. It has been suggested by one wituess before the Commission that 
there are reasons to suppose that considerable difficulties may be met with 
in any attempt to improve the quality of the cotton grown in the dry 
tracts. Do you see any particular reason why reseaich and propaganda 
should not effect an improvement in the quality of the cotton in the dry 
tract? — We have already effected improvement in the cotton of the dry 
tract, hut we have not been able to spread it over a large area yet; that 
is to say, we have a superior strain of selected cotton for distribution. I 
do not know what the difficulty was which this gentleman particularly 
referred to, but the difficulty we fo^nd in getting the improved selected 
cotton spread rapidly over a large area was the climatic difficulty. We 
have extremely bad years when we scarcely get back as much seed as we 
gaTe out. 

64377. Do you know of any tube wells in the dry tract? — ^iJo. 

64378. Would it be a great advantage to the cultivator if it was found 
possible to sink tube wells? — Yes, I think so. 

64379. Ton make an interesting contribution on the matter of demon- 
stration in answer to Question 3 (c). You suggest the giving of a prize 
for the best holding. Have you ever tried that? — We have carried this out 
for two years now in the Myingyan Circle. 

64380. Would you describe the effect ? — 1 think it is too soon to describe 
any effect yet I am, however, convinced that it has promise. 

64381. It is essential to keep this thing up for a long series of seasons^ 
is it not.? — ^Yes. I also think that this is important in enhancing the 
status ot the cultivatois. 

64382. At the end you suggest that when an improvement entails 
capital expenditure beyond the means of the cultivator it might be a good 
thing to assist in financing it. You mean Government assistance there? — 
Yes. 


64383. Does that mean going outside the existing Acts? — have said 
that we can manage it by means of land improvement loans. 

64384 I wondered if you had in mind any further machinery? — I do 
not think that, in the dry zone, any other means would work very well, 

64385. Here again the extreme uncertainty of the season is always a 
difficulty? — Yes. 


64386. You suggest, in your answer to Question 8 (a) (ii), what you call 
the supervision of the construction of minor irrigation works, \^at do you 
moan by supeiwision? -Technical advice on the construction and repairs 
or small irrigation works, not strict supervision as regards construction* 
in other words : not attempting to do more than provide sound advice and 
to stimulate interest. axiu 


64387. There should be no absolute control?— I should not like to 
suggest that. 

643^. Is it_ your view that there is a oonsiderahle openine; for that 
cls^ of work in certain tracts? — ^At present Grovernment nas been aivine 
out quite a large amount, in land improvement loans, throu^ the Aar? 
cultural Improvements Committee in the Meiktila district and I j-T.ir'V 
a lot ol that money could be made better use of if they had the benefit 
of this technical advice. 

• “ sound body of traditional practice amongst cultivators 

in the matter of construction P — ^It is very haphazard in my opinion It 
is very difficult to get cultivators to combine together properly. 

^0. Would you r^ard it as Msential, if minor irrigation snhArv.. 
of this Mrt are reaUy to bo ]pushed, that some officer should he made 
responsible for a time for touring about the districts ?—Tes. that is mj 

64391. And for helpmg the cultivatois with advice?— Yes; at present 
the engineering offioeis have got all the work they can do. presenu 

643%. In your answer to Question 8 (a) (iit) ais yon suggesting another 
who^me raging to d^ with tube-weU irrigation ?—N^ it diould be 
undertaken by the Agricultural Hngmeer, ^ ^ 


Mr. E. F. Bobertson^ 
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64393. Wiiat have you found the attitude of the cultivator towards the 
department and towards sound advice to be? — have found that the 
cultivator is ready to take up any improvement after he has been convinced 
that it is an improvement. I have not found any difficulty in working 
with the cultivator. 

64394. In a precarious tract, I take it, the improvement must be 
substantial, otherwise it i eally does not attract the cultivatoi Ts that, 
broadly speaking, the principle ? — see your point there ; the difficulty is 
one of really obtaining the improvement owing to the precariousness of the 
agriculture. 

64395. If a particular iniprovomeut costs effoit in teniis of labour and 
money, both may be lost at the end of a bad season ^ and unless in the 
good season you can make up leeway to some consideralile extent, over a 
series of years theie may be no advantage fioni the cultivator’s angle? — 
There are certain improvements which do not entail any increased labour 
or cost, such as our improved selection of cotton for instance. If he gets a 
good crop he commands a bettei price tor it. 

64396. In answer to Question 36 (a) (iii) you give us your opinion about 
the desirability of controlling the breeding of cattle so as to improve the 
strain. It is the case, I suppose, that in the meantime those who want 
good cattle have really no idea of selecting the parents at all? — ^Theie is 
practically no such idea present. 

64397, Do they pay as much attention to choosing the bull as they do 
to choosing the cow? — ^They do not jiay much attention to choosing any- 
thing: very little indeed. 

64398. Is any fodder other than stiaw stored in tlie lower area? Is 
there any grass for making hay^ — They do make hay wheie grass Is 
available. 

64399. Is it nourishing? — ^Yes. 

64400. But there is nothing in the way of growing fodder crops? — ^Yes; 
they grow juari {Sorghum vulgare, vernacular pyaung), 

64401 Juari is grown as a fodder croi") and is iiveseiTed^^ — In some 
parts it IS grown entirely as a fodder crop; in other pai*ts they grow it 
tor the grain as well. 

64402. Is it stored P — ^Yes; it lasts through the dry season and through 
part of the following rams. 

64403. Is there any hope of the silo making any contribution to the 
fodder problem.? — It can be done in the dry zone districts very easily 
by means of a pit silo. Wo did it at Jilablaing last year and the cattle 
enjoyed it very much indeed. 

64404. Have you ever known a cultivator to dig a silo pit? — ^Never. 

64405. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the rapid spread of tho 
Theikpan plough. Is it the reason that it so closely follows the model of the 
indigenous implement? — do not think it is quite that reason; the reason 
is that we combine some of the advantages of the Western plough with a 
cheap frame. 

64406. Is the draught lighter than the draught of the ordinary imple- 
ment, or rather heavier.? — ^It is not very much heavier; if anything, it 
might be a bit heavier. 

64407. It is not a question of draught; it is a question of the efficiency 
of the work? — ^Yes; the efficiency of the work. 

64408. To what depth does the indigenous plough work in this district : 
three or four inches? — ^Are you dealing with paddy land or dry land? 

64409. I am dealing with dry land for growing millets.? — ^Very often they 
do not use the plough at all. 

64410. Do they not plough when the monsoon breaks? — No; very often 
they use the harrow. In some places they us© idcuglis, which go to a 
depth ot tour or five inches. 

64411. In that case the ThetJepan plough goes to the same depth, I 
suppose ?-“lt goes a little bit deeper. ^ 

64412. Ts there any cvoji which makes a demand for deep ploughing? — 
Clotton is one. 
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64413. Is it from the cotton districts that the demand for the new 
plough comes chiefly? Or does it come quite generally from all sides .P— 
Generally troiii all sides. 

64414. You seem to be badly placed in the matter of seed-drills. You 
refer to an improved seed-drill? — shall show you one to-morrow; it is a 
simple implement made of wood and bamboo. 

64415. Have you had any difficulty, in getting the cultivators to use 
this seed-drill P — ^Tliere is one little difficulty in connection with seed-drills, 
and that is the seed-drill leaves a furrow, and if you get heavy rain, after 
sowing, as you frequently do in the dry zone, it fills the furrow up with 
soil and the seed does not come up. That is one great drawback; otherwise 
it has advantages every way. 

64416. Is there no light harrow that can follow the drill P — ^I have been 
trying to evolve one, and I have succeeded in opening it up to a certain 
extent by cross-harrowing with an ii*on-toothed harrow. 

64417. In this district are the plough-cattle mainly Burmese breeds? — 
Yes. 

64418. Do you ever got them crossed with Indian cattle? — ^We do. 

64419. Do you use the cross between the Indian bull and the Burmese 
cow as a plough-bull? — We do. 

64420. Do you find any diffeience in woiking qualities between the cross- 
bred animal and the puie Burnian? — Talking purely of cultivation purposes, 
I do not think the first crosses are good; I think when you get to about 
one-eighth it becomes debatable ; but I do not think that we have experi- 
mented enough on that to give a definite opinion. 

64421. Your own view is that you should select indigenous cattle? — We 
certainly should carry out selection on the indigenous breed, and we might 
also experiment separately with a little admixture of Indian blood. 

64422. Do the Indian cattle have better milk producing qualities? — Yes, 
and they have greater size and weight. 

64423. I am told that in Burma little or no importance is attached to 
milk and very little milk is drunk; does that mean that the cjuves get 
ail the milk? — ^Practically all. 

64424. It is an advantage which they do not have in India. Have you 
any idea of how much milk a Burmese cow produces? Have you made any 
tests? — ^Aboiit one to two viss a day. (A viss is 3.66 lb.) 

64425. Bullocks are becoming much dearer, I am told.? — ^Yes. 

64426. With the increase in price have you seen any tendency to treat 
them better? — ^In my opinion the Burman has always been extremely careful 
of and good to his working bullocks. There is a wide distinction to be 
drawn between the working bullocks and the breeding cattle. 

64427. The breeding cattle he leaves to themselves? — ^He leaves them 
more or less to themselves. 

64428. Does he feed concentrated food regularly when they are in work? 
— He feeds a little groundnut and sesamum oil-cake. 

64429 We have got estimates of the cost of maintaining plough-cattle 
from your department, and I see that in the busy season a ceiiiain amount 
of concentrates is fed?— Yes and also when there is no green grass. 

64430. ikfr. Calvert : Do you suggest that the local traders should take 
up the sale of improved implements?--! think that is a uossibility after 
we have demonstrated their usefulness and effected a certain amount of 
distribution ourselves. 

64431. In answer to a previous question you rather pinned your faith on 
co-operative societies? — ^That is for the purpose of getting onr improved 
seeds distributed. 

64432. You mention seeds and implements? — ^Yes; that would be one 
agencv; but I do not see any reason why we should not have local tiaders 
as well. 

64433. On what terms would the local traders come in? — ^They would 
require at least probably something like twenty-five per cent profit. 

64434. What credit would thev require from you? — I was not thinking 
of -their getting credit from me; I was thinking of their getting credit froiq 
firms like Messrs. Charles Cowie & Co. 

XT P 
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64436. You irore blinking of big traderap— I was thinking of wholesale 
trade. Messrs. Charles Cowie & Co will sell to the local traders and they 
will sell to the cultivators. 

64436. Is there, at the pi*eseut moment, any working system of improved 
implements being sold by local traders'^ — cannot say; of course the ordinaiy 
Burmese plough is sold by local traders. 

64437. Locally made ones?— Both locally made and imported ones. I mean 
the share which is stuck on to the front of the wooden fiame. 

64438. A large firm gives credit for three months only; the local tiaders 
require sis months ; that is the trouble in getting the imxilemonts sold by 
local traders? — They do sell these Burmese ploughs. 

64439. Could you give us the details? — could not, 

64440. Bi\ Eyder: With regard to the Theihpan plough, from whom 
does the cultivator buy now? — From the department. 

64441. In answer to Question 12 (i) and {ii) you say “There are matters 
under enquiry by the department which have not yet reached the stage 
ot definite recommendations yet exceiit in the case of TheiJcpan iiloughs, 
line sowing, drill-sowing with use of seed-drill, inter-cultivating, and much 
can be done with these.” Is there any chance of the depai-tment evolving 
definite implements for these operations? — ^These are all successes. 

64442. These implements have been evolved by your department? — The 
seed-drill really originated from the depaidmient in India. 

64443. Have you in mind any other implements which can be evolved 
after experimentation? — have suggested in my answer to Question 14 (a), 
the following: an improved seed-drill, harrow or harrows; an implement 
for inter-cultivation, an implement for collecting cotton and ^uar roots, 
an implement tor harvesting spreading groundnuts. 

64444. You have not as yet constructed any implement with which these 
operations could be done? — We have evolved whab, I think, is a satisfactory 
system for drill-sown cotton. We are using a blade-harrow between the 
rows and an iron-toothed harrow across the rows. 

64445. Does the Burman use chaff-cutting machines? — ^He uses a lot of 
chait-cutting machines in the dry zones. 

64446. What are the improved implements which he uses? — None but 
those I have mentioned m answer to Question 14 (a), 

64447. He is not conservative in regard to the use of machineiy? — I 
do not think he is any more conservative than an agriculturist ought to be. 

64448. The Jtiaja of Parlahimedi: Is dry cultivation or dry farming, or 
cultivating their fields deep to preseiwe as much moihtuie as xios&ible, a 
well-known practice among the Burmans in Upper Burma? — ^I am afraid 
that the dry zone is not reaUy a dry zone for the purposes of dry farming; 
I do not agree to call it a dry zone; it suffers on occasion almost as much 
from excessive rainfall. We get thirty inches of rainfall in six months, 
but it is most irregularly and unevenly supplied, so that these diy 
farming ideas do not quite work out. Line sowing and inter-cultivating, 
of course, are on the lines of conserving moisture. 

64449. Have they got special implements as ve have got in India in 
similar areas? — ^They have a local plough and they have a wooden-toothed 
harrow- some cultivators have what we call a blade-haTio’.v, and also a 
small wooden harrow which has two teeth for iiitei -cultivation 

64450. Do they have mixed cultivation? — They do. 

64451. What do they usually grow together.?— We have befen trying to 
introduce the combined use of groundnut and pigeon pea. 

64462. How do they usually sow? — ^They are accustomed to broadcast 
their mixtures. 

64463. The seed-drill is not an indigenous implement? — ^No. 

64464. It is newly introduced then?— Yes; it ^was introduced by the 
Agricultural Department. 

64455. Do they attach any impoi-tance to the rotation of crops? — Yes. 

64456. What do they grow after groundnut?— In the proper groundnut 
tracts I am afraid at present there is no rotation. 



(54457. Do they not gio^r millet or gram after groundnut? — -^ot in the 
init'Ca groundnut soils, where they grow the Buimes© spreading variety 
ot gioundiiufc They groAv them almost continuously. 

64458 The following year they cannot glow anything else except ground- 
nut? — They could, but they do not choose to. 

64459. Professor Oangvlee: la the work of your ciicle m any way 
hampered by lack of staifP — ^It has been up to date. 

64460. For the work that you have in hand, how many men do you 
require? — ^There is a fixed estalihshment of two senior assistant agriculturists 
per district. 

64461. In your view, they aie not enough? — Below them I want a 
diffoient typo ot man altogether. 1 want a practical cultivator, who has 
had a little tiaining at oui hands, to go and actually carry out the demon- 
stration on the cultivators’ holdings. 

64462 What is your difficulty in getting such men? — The only difficulty 
so tar has been money, more or less, but I think there should be permanent 
appointments, not tern x^oi ary as at present. 

64463 You told us that cultivators take to imiiioved piactices readily, 
if they are convinced that such practices are profitable. What aie the 
agencies through which you distribute copper sulphate? — ^We have introduced 
it through our own agency up to now, but I hope to get beyond that. 

64464 That is chiefly now in the hands of the department? — ^Yes. 

64465. Not in the hands of the dealeis? — am hoping to do that. I have 

arianged tor that with Messrs. E Desouza & Co., Rangoon. On the 
packets we is.sue they put their name. hope we may soon b© able to have 
sales through private traders. 

64466. Do you charge anything for the packet .° — On© anna. Messrs. 
E. M. Desouza & Oq. supply them at nine pies. 

64467. if you had an agricultural engineer in your circle, to what 
work would you put him? — I have not proposed having an agricultural 
engineer for my circle. 

64468, Supposing you had an agricultural mechanic, or a man chiefly 
devoted to agricultural implement work, to what work would you put 

him? — have suggested in my note the five implements which might be 

provided and imiiioved There . is also the question of tub© wells and 

other weJls to be gone into 

64469. As carriers of disease and bringing in inferior breeds do you 
hiid that the importation of Indian cattle is a serious handicap to stock 
bleeding in Burma? — ^Wiih regard to disease, 1 do nob think it is at 
all so With regard to introducing inferior blood, it may become so. 
In certain localities it has already become a serious factor. 

64470. We aie told by the Deputy Director of the Eastena Central 

Circle that the uncontrolled importation of Indian cattle throughout the 
Broviuce is to be regretted Is that a problem in your circlq? — ^Very 
little. It IS only along the railways and near towns like Mandalay. 

64471. I think your dex>artment has introduced Karachi gram in Upper 
Burma? — It has been a tremendous boon. 

64472. Ml. Calocit: Is it Punjab gram? — ^It is known in the market 
as Karachi gram. 

64473. rrofeshor (Jancjulee: Is the cultivation of Karachi gram being 
extended? — ^Yes. The area undei gram has more than doubled already. 

64474. TJ Ba Cho: Up to a recent date you were in charge of the 
Myiugyau circle? — ^Yes. 

64475. Do the cultivatois of that circle take any interest in the improve- 
ments effected by your depai*tment? — ^Tliey do wheie we have been work- 
ing, and, as 1 said, especially with regard to gram. 

64476. Do they pay. frequent visits to the farm? — ^The near-at-hand 
ones do. They come to us quite oftei^ and we are on friendly terms with 
them. 

64477. Have they organised a committee ? — We have farmers’ associa- 
tions. 

Mr. H. F. liol>ertson3 





64478 la that committee doing any good work? — I think it is. 

64479. It has been stated one of the iirigatioii officei's that in certain 
areas there was a surplus of water in the canals, especially during the 
cold season and dry seasons, and he suggested that instead of the ordinary 
hauhgyi croii.s the mayin ciops should be grown. Do you agre^ with that 
view? — am sorry I have not had much experience of the irrigated 
territoiy. I understand that mayin is grown. 

64480. Of course, on ay in could bo grown from the start of the cold 
season to the beginning of the hot season? — Yes. 

64481. You said something about implemonfcs improved by your depart- 
ment. Could we see them to-morrow moining? — ^The Agricultural Engineer 
will have a display to-morrow morning, Init thet.e dry zone imidements 
you will be able to see bettor at MaliJaiiig. 

64482. Ill the Myingyan Circle the most important crop is cotton? — ^I 
would not say so. 

64483. It is one of the impoi-tant crops — Yes. 

64484. In your experience, do you find that the cultivators oiton have 
difficulty in getting seed for sovang*^ — ^I ceitainly think they do. 

64485. Now that they are growing cotton on a large scale, they cannot 
get the seed except by purchase from the big giiiners? — From' the big 
ginneries, small local ginneries and brokers or traders. 

64486. And they have to pay a pretty high price for their cotton seed? 
— Not when they get it from the big ginners, but from the local ginners 
and traders. The big gmner does not usually chaige veiy high foi the seed. 

' 64487. Do you know the average price they have to pay for the seed 

from the millers or traders — 1 think it is about five to seven rupees early 
in the season, and then it goes up to perhaps fifteen rupees later on. 

64488. I have heard that it goes up to twenty-five rupees — ^I think 
fifteen to seventeen is the highest. 

64489. Do you know that some of the seed supplied by the traders or 
millers do not germinate? — ^Yes, it is sometimes extremely bad. 

64490. The cultivator suiters on that score? — Yes. 


64491. Do you not think that we should devise , means by which the 
cultivators could be supplied with good cotton seed? — 1 certainly do. We 
are attempting to do that, but so iar we have not made the iirogiess w'e 
had hoped to make. I understood you were reterring solely to germination. 
It is extremely had, 

64492. What I was driving at was this: Do you not think that the 
supply of good seed to the cultivatoi-s at a moderate price is a very 
important thing? — I thought you were referring to the germinating power 
as well as to the quality. The two are separate points. I agree with 
them both liut they should be kept separate. The germinating power 
applies to the present supply of seed. 

64493, Do you not think that if Goveiniuent set up ginneries in luiportiiiit 
places, for example, Pronie and Myingyan, and took the cotton from the 
cultivators and returned the seed to them, li; Vvould be a veiy good scheme? 
— It might be a very good scheme hut i would not suggest that at present 
in Burma. Theie are more ginneries for cotton than there is cotton for 
them. 


64494. Do these ginneries supply good seed to the cultivators?- 

ha\ 


■They do 
some way. One 


not take the trouble. It will have to be paid for in ^ , 

complaint of the ginneries is that the cultivatoi-s do not come and take 
seed awav early. If they took it away as soon as it was ginned, it would 
be much'' better. I suppose the difficulty there is financing. The culti- 
vator cannot come and take it away early. 


64495. Suppose Government come to the help of the cultivators, do you 
not think it would help matters.?— Why not use the existing ginneries? 
1 do not see the point of building more ginneries. What 1 think is that 
some rules 91 ' regulations might be made insisting on a certain standard 
of germination. 
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64496. Tlie cultivators themselves cannot keej) suflicient cotton to provide 
the seed? — ^They could if they Tvanted to but it means hand-ginning. That 
is rather a retrograde step. People would prefer to send it to the ginnei'y. 

64497. The Chairman : Is theie, in a bad year, a migration of labour ni 
large numbers to leap paddy? — In a bad year there is. 

64498. Do you think the railway is responsible for this migration? — 
Yes, partly; they go by river and by bullock cart too. 

64499. l>o you confiim the view that improved means of coimnunication 
would facilitate the movement of labour from an area of surplus to an 
area of shortage and v/ould contribtite towards the solution of the economic 
difficulties? — ^The only lack at pieseiit is good roads. They are putting 
up a new railway just now from Myingyan across to the main line here 
through the dry zone. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m, on Thursday, the 10th 
]\ovetnher, 1927. 


Mr, H. P. Robertson} 
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JJ SEIN, Manager, The Burma Frovlnoial Co.operatiye 
Bank, Limited, Mandalay. 

Replies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (?) Tlie Government should provide 
funds at reasonable rate of intei'est, without which co-operation 
in Burma will never be successful. The present rate of interest of ten 
per cent charged by co-operative banks to societies (and fifteen per cent 
by societies to membera) is excessive. This rate has accordingly in my 
opinion^ ruined the societies instead of giving help. No doubt, it is a cheap 
credit in comparison vrith sahape rates, clietties' rates and local* money- 
lenders’ rates. These rates will ruin cultivators quicker and fifteen per cent 
co-operative societies’ rates will strangle cultivators by slow death. Perhaps, 
some people might argue that, during the olden days in Burma, people 
used to borrow at even fiftg or sixty per cent. To a certain extent, that 
is correct. At that time, the people in Burma were self-supporting and 
contented people; they cultivated their small fields, they pounded their 
paddy, they collected fuel for their own use, they carried water by themselves, 
they planted hapas in Upper Burma, and they wove their own cloths. 
This I witnessed in Lower Burma also when I was a boy; they stitched 
their own coats or jackets. Owing to straightened circumstances if they 
were compelled to take advances from wealthier people they usually 
borrowed only small snms of Rs. 25, Rs. 50 or the most Rs. 100, at fifty 
or sixty per cent but they were able to repay it as the sums were small, 
and the repayment vrr.s ?lso made qnkkly, and they had also no siiecial 
calls for other expenses. 

Owing to the present advanced civilisation with different kinds of 
modern luxuries, people have to divide labour and extend their business 
to keep pace with the advancement. When anybody is forced by circum- 
stances to extend his business* he certainly requires a large amount of 
capital. The cultivators were then obliged to borrow from moneylenders 
at the usurious rates of interest of the present day, or to take advances 
on crops. This is the reason why many ponple have lost their lands and 
industries, and the cheftiars have’ become landlords and mill-owners. Some 
luckier cultivators joined the co-operative societies with prospects of reliev- 
ing pressure for a certain time, but the ultimate end at the present rate 
of interest is just the same as others. The co-operation of fifteen years ago 

* No one can live according to the old standard. In this connection, I 
remember seeing one of His Excellency the Governor’s^ speeches in the 
papers, saying that people should live according to the timo.Sf 
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was not the same as the present-day co-oi:>ei'atiorL Clrcninstances have 
changed a great deal. In G-ermany, wheie co-opeiation is undeniably 
successful, the rate of interest is three and a halt or four per cent and 
the labourers and cultivators are much more skilful men than those of 
Burma. About fifteen years ago, the value of land in Upper Burma, was 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 60, whereas the present value is Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 In 
Lower Burma also, the value of land pei acre about fifteen years ago was 
Rs. 50 to Rs 150; now the pi ice has gone up to Rs. 250 to Rs 350 
Formerly, labour was cheap, the standard of living was not so high, the 
necessaries of life were quite cheap, and there were also not so much 
luxuries as at present. Towns-people who have capital have become rich 
at the expense of poor cultivatois of the rural areas. An economic survey 
of society members will show that their earning capacity is not sufiicient 
to pay even interest. A cultivator who invests his money for productive 
purpose can never get more than eight or nine per cent after deducting 
expenses; therefore, it is impossible for him to pay even interest. It can 
easily be ascei*tamed by the fact that new societies could repay bank loans 
regularly for the first one or two years, and in the third year they found 
it rather difficulfc to pay even interest. When, however, theie is a flood 
or failure of crops on account of scarcity or excess of rams, they lose 
heavily, with the result that they are not able to recoup that loss even in 
three or four years of successive good ciops, because the capital sunk in 
productive purposes, unlike speculation, juelds only a very small margin. 

(n) Propaganda work should he carried out by non-official agencies, 
but the control should be entirely in the hands of the Government. 

(h) (i) Credit soeietie.s are not successful owing to high rate of interest, 
insufficient finance and lack of long-term loans ; explanation can he given 
in detail if desired. 

(/?) Purchase societies or consumer societies are not many in Burma. 
I think we should start among the members of credit societies of good 
standing after reformation. 

• j. j for sale of produce and stock would be successful if 

intrcmuced in credit societies of good standing, after reformation, whose 
membei;s are not in urgent necessity of disposing of their produce. At the 
same tune, the societies should have godowns or granaries of their own 
to store -their produce, i.e , they should be built with their own money or 
from the intact reserve funds of credit societies, and not with borrowed 
money. 

. . Soci^ies for effecting improvements should he tried in the areas 
^ have induced two societies to dig drains for irrigation 
and found it successful. As for making hrr.'ndSfX think it is too expensive 
tor co-operative societies to attempt ; Perhaps, if a large number of 
villagers in the flooded areas can be induced to form a society, the scheme 
might be sue^ssful, but I do not think it is possible, as the people relv 
too much on Government to whom they all look to do the job. 

- ('*^) I have had no experience of this in Burma, hut I have studied 

the subieet during my visit p India in 1922. As far as I understand, it 
milch use in Bux'ina as there are very few fragmented 
holdings to be consolidated. 

(ui) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural maehinerv 
woiud be vei-y advantageous provided such machinery can be purchased 
with their own money, and not with money borrowed from the banks. 
There are many reasons which can be explained, if dosired. 

• j. j earlv for joint farming in Burma. This should be 

introduced when co-operation is successfully established. The question of 
unity 15 the most difficult problem. This is the rea. 5 on whv I suggest 
introduction when co-operation is successfully established. 

(viii) The idea of cattle breeding in Burma is veiy good, but 
progr^s is retarded for want of sufficient capital and owing to religious 
obstacles. I understand tliero is no hindrance to a slaughter-house licensee 
buying cattle from the breeding farm, although the original idea is to 
breed plough-cattle. 

{ix) I think societies for cottage industries should he introduced 
among the housewives of rural areas, and exhibitions of their handicraft 
should bo hold once a year at the district headquarters, 

TJ Sent] 
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- (c) I tliink a trial should be given by forming societies to make 

improvements m iiiral life before introducing legislation. 

(d) No. I do not think any of the agricultural credit societies are 
really successful. 

Question 23.— GENEUAn Education. — (&) (i) I would suggest that the 
tollowing subjects be introduced in village lay schools: — 

(a) A subject on scientific agriculture, with occasional practical 

training and demonstration; 

(b) a subject on co-operation, and 

(c) to teach thrift among tne school children by introducing a 

system of savings bank collections out of their pocket 
money. (The youth of to-day are the nation of to- 
morrow.) 

(ii) I prefer legislation for compulsory education in rural areas, 
although it may be faced with some difficulties at the start. Only proper 
education will reduce crime. 

(Hi) The reasons for the small proportion of boys in rural primary 
schools who pass through the fourth class are the poverty of their parents 
who cannot afford to keep their sons at school, although free education 
is given, becans© parents want their children to help them in their daily 
labour, and also they do not realise the advantages of higher education. 
Parents think some knowledge of reading and wTiting is quite sufficient 
tor rural life. 


Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — (a) I do not think it is advisable 
to allow capitalists to take to agriculture because, if they are allowed to 
do so, in course of time the hona fide cultivators will be extinguished, the 
small cultivators will become only landless tenants. The capital required 
should be given freely by the Government as m the case of some foreign 
countries, we have heard of many instances in which bona fide cultivators 
are nothing but labourers to capitalists. We should not lose sight of the 
ti'oubles arising out of the feudal system which have prevailed throughout 
Europe from the eighth century to modern times. It remained in Russia 
until 1861, and its last vestiges were not stamped out in Gemany until 
1851. 

In Great Biitain and Ireland the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
of 1908 had to be passed so as to enable the Government of Great Britain to 
take land which any individual owns in England and Wales in excess of 
50 acres, and to sell or lease it to a farmer or labourer. 


In Burma, although there are many plots of waste lands, yet thei*e 
are also many cultivators landless tor want of capital. If capitalists were 
allowed to take to agriculture there would be not a part or parcel of land 
in course of time for hona fide cultivators. Perhaps one might argue that 
it would take a long time for bona fide cultivators to work all the waste 
land, but with the development in agricultural enterprise and the pros- 
pects of improvements in the co-operative system to give reasonably cheap 
credit, the landless cultivators may be encouraged to work all waste lands. 
T think it is only a question of time, it must come one day. 

(b) Factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are due to lack of capital. 

Question 25.— Welfare op Rural Population.— (a) I do not think any 
improvement in hygiene can be made with the present state of villages in 
Burma which are without drains and where the cattle are kept near or 
underneath the houses. However, I would suggest the encouragement of 
the homestead system by which improvements can be made m many ways; 
they are as follows: — 

(i) By staying near his cultivation a man can attend his cultiva- 
tion more frequently than when living in the village, thereby getting 


better crops. 

(ii) By staying near his cultivation, the fertility of the soil can b© 
greatly improved m his cattle ivill be tended in his fields after harvest. 

hitl Bv keeping the cattle at the farmste^ there TviU not be much 
cattle disease: Even when there is any epidemic dis^ m o^er fanp- 
^a&, ^re is very little chance of it spreading, as cattle will he kept in 
their respective farmsteads. 


45 
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0v) By staying near tlie cultivation, lie will have free ventilation, 
his surroundings will be more hygienic, and in consequence he and his 
family will he more healthy. 

(v) By staying aloof from other villagers he will take care of 
himself by not keeping his money or jewellery with him, and there will 
be a great decline in crime, which is more important. As long as there 
is no bait, no dacoits will attempt to commit crime. 

(i7i) Last, but not least, when a man lives outside the village by 
himself, he will surely find a safe place to keep his valuable belongings, 
he would not be encouraged to buy more jewels, and he would also incline 
to dispose of the jewels which he had already got To keep his cash 
and valuable property safe he will readily find a place in village co- 
operative banks, central co-operative banks, the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, joint stock or exchange hanks — by which the bulk of the nation’s wealth 
will he in a place of depository from where it can be utilised profitably 
for the nation’s welfare. In this connection, I would state that there is 
a great deal of surplus money lying idle in the ground, in safes, in boxes, 
in the pockets of many people and in bamboo holes. This farmstead, or 
homestead, system is the only means to get the money invested in banks, 
and also to reduce crime. 

(5) Certainly I am in favour of conducting economic surveys in typical 
villages, and in fact, it is my long-cherished desire Without this, the 
C-overnment can never realise the hardships undergone by the villagers who 
are in the grip of moneylenders. The scope and methods of such enquiries 
should, I think, be as follows; — 

The enquiry committee should visit prosperous villages, as well as 
middle class and poor villages. 

The enquiry committee should enquire into the earning capacity of 
a village family, consisting of husband, wife and two children (say a son 
about 17 years of age and a daughter of 10 or 12 years) who can give 
material assistance to their parents. 

Indebtedness and its cause should also he enquired into. 

What were the landed properties their forefathers left for them, 
and whether the lands were mortgaged to others by their forefathers, and 
if so, how much and what is the present indebtedness ^ 

If there is any increase in debt, and if so, the reasons why? 

Whether their forefathers’ debt had been liquidated, and if so, 
with what source of income the present family has done so? 

Are there any extra lands bought or waste lands cleared and leases 
obtained? Where do they get capital? If they borrow from others, 
whether they are able to repay the loan? And at what rate of interest? 

What is their earning capacity after deducting necessary expenses? 

The formula would be to ascertain the acreage that a family 
consisting of husband aged 40 years, wife aged 37 years, a son aged 17 
years and a daughter aged 12 years, can cultivate. 

Whether the land the family cultivate is free from encumbrances? 
if not what interest they are paying? 

Whether they have a sufficient number of plough-cattle? If not, 
what would be the hiring charges? If they buy them by borrowing from 
others, what interest they are paying? 

The amount required for buying seed-grains. 

The amount required for expenses in cultivating the lands. 

The amount required for food for a whole year. 

The amount required for clothing for the family for one year. 

The amount required for miscellaneous unavoidable expenses, such 

as subscriptions to charity and funerals, for one year. 

The amount required to pay land tax and water tax if there is 

any. 

The amount of interest to be paid on borrowed money. 

JSamings, — Sale-proceeds of produce. 

Subsidiary earnings, such as cart-hire, sale-proceeds of hay, sale-*- 
proceeds of products of cottage industries, if there is any, 

TT 





I think an enquiry should also be made with regard to a family 
who work entirely on borrowed capital. * 

(c) I have made several enquiries and found that the largest earning 
ot a family after deducting expenses is about Rs. 20 or Rs. 30, which 
is not sufficient even to pay interest at fifteen per cent for the loans taken 
lor food, seed-grains and cultivation expenses only. If the family has to 
borrow money for the pui’chase of cattle or land there is no chance of 
being able to pay interest at any rate more than five per cent. In this 
connection, I would mention here that political economists like Adam 
Smith and Jean Sismondi contended that capitsil sunk in the purchase of 
real estate can never be recovered because its returns are sufficient to pay 
only the interest at the lowest rates. 


Oral Evidence. 

64500. The Chapman: U Seiii, you are Manager, of .the Burma Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Limited, Mandalay? — Yes. 

64501. We have a note of your evidence. Do you wish to add any^ing 
or make any corrections at this stage? — ^I would like to press for State 
aid. 

64502. In %vhat form exactly? — ^In the form of lending money to the 
society through the co-operative banks. 

64503. Mr. Calvert: Government money, is it?-— Yes, at a rate of not 
more than five per cent. 

64504. The Chairman : Will the public or the commercial concerns lend 
at that rate?— The average bank rate is five per cent.^ 

64505. Do you .think the security of the co-operative movement is as 
ffood as the security offered by the banks?— The unlimited liability of the 
members and the earning capacity of the members are quite valuable. 

64506 Wni the public lend their money to a co-operative bank^ at five 
per cent?— The public have not got the money to lend to the societies 

64507 What you wish is that the tax-payer should subsidise co- 
operative movemLt to an extent equal to the 

nublio will lend at and five per cent P— Not exactly that. I understand 
?hat the Government of Burma are in a position to obtam loans from the 
of fcdia at four per cent, fi we can obtam such loans from 
the Government of India we can finance the societies at the rate 
^r S I^nld submit that it is the duty ot every Government to see to 
the welfare ot the people. Agriculturists iorm the mass of the pwple m this 
^nnt^ I w“ld^ therefore suggest State aid at a reasonable rate of 
?ntS for a lengthy period; this has been done m eve^. coTOtry by 
Sew resuSitive Gbvei^ents. I can produce many authonti^. I would 
then lespective u -«uiy„+ors of Burma, unlike those of other Provinces 

i^ln^ a hadlTve^ nine conirol profit on whiA the agncul- 

iurSs i B™ have some elaim, but I am sony to say that they have 
no direct benefit out of this big sum. ^ 

64508. What is the capital of your bank?— Over six lakhs. 

64509. Paid up?— Yes. 

64510. Is there share capital?— Yes. 

64511. Debenture capital?— No debentures. 

64612. How many directors have youP-Twelve altogether m Mandalay 

Whlt^re“you yourself?-! am the Manager of the bank. 

64516. That is a whole-time salaried post? Yes. 
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64516. Will you tell us how your bank operates? Do you ever lend 
money to individual cultivators? — N^o. 

64517. Only to primary societies? — ^Yes. 

64518. Do you examine the claims of members of primary societies for 
loans, or do you leave that to the primary society? — ^We leave that to the 
primary societies entirely. In fact we are guided by the maximum borrow- 
ing limit fixed by the officers of the department. 

64519. To what extent do you examine the working of the primary 
societies? — In fact we have got nothing for our guidance except that a few 
years ago we had audit abstracts from the societies. These abstracts are 
not very reliable because the assets of the members are never verified. 

64520. Do ncffc you find it very difficult to decide whether a society is 
deserving of a loan unless you have some means of knowing how that 
society is conducted? — ^We are solely guided by the officers of our depart- 
ment who fix a maximum bon owing limit. They are the inspecting 
authorities of the societies, 

64521. Do you find that the advice given you by the department is, 
as a rule, sound? — ^Yes; of course we cannot judge from the present state 
of the societies. The societies were quite all right ^ their ciedit was good, 
but owing to successive failures of crops and the increase in the standard 
of living about seven years ago the societies have come into bad times 
especially in the diy tracts of Upper Burma, and they are not able even 
to pay the interest. 

64522. Have you had to write off any of the loans? — ^Yes, a pretty big 
sum in the case ot a co-opeiative ginnmg society; besides that we have had 
to create an interest compounded reserve to which we transfer all our 
profits and a certain amount from our general reserve. The interest 
compounded reserve is now over six lakhs. I have sent my report to be 
printed, but it is not read yet. 

64523. Ax'e many societies in arrears? — ^Many, mostly from upper 
Buima. 

64524. Can you give us an indication of the total of your arrears? — Of 
loans ? 

64525. Yes.f^ — ^About thirty lakhs. t 

64526. How much have you out altogether? — ^Altogether about eighty- 
lakhs. 

64527. That is a high percentage. Do you think the movement is 
making any headway now; or is it going back.^* — ^It is going back. 

64528. Do you anticipate a financial crisis? — do. 

64629. How soon do you thmk it will come? — ^Next year, unless Govern- 
ment give us some help. The interest due last year was eight lakhs, out 
of which we recovered only four lakhs. 

64530. That is apart from the arrears of loans? — Yes, apart from the 
arrears of loans. ^ 

64531. Have Europeans placed any deposits with you.? — ^Yes. 

64532. To what extent? — ^About fifty-seven or sixty per cent. 

64533. What class of Europeans? — ^Mostly Government servants. 

64534. Are you familiar with the histo^ of co-operation in other 
Provinces of India? — You mean, have I studied the history of co-operation 
in India? 

64636 Yes?— I have. 

64536. Do you know whether there is any difficulty m raising the 
necessary capital from the public in other Provinces in India? — ^There is, 
but Madras has been greatly favojired by having deposits from the local 
bodies. 

64537. if your proposal were followed the greater part of the capital 
would come from Government? — Yes; it would come from Government. 

64538. Do you think you can maintain the co-operative spirit if you 
depend upon Government to that extent? — Of course it is against the 

U Sem] 
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co-operative principle, but in the present circimistances of the co-operative 
societies in Bnrinaj, I think we must have State aid^ otherwise the move- 
ment will be a failure. State aid w^as freely given in other countries by 
their respective Government. 

64539. Let us have it quite clear once again. You pay youi depositors 
at what rate? — Seven-and-a-half per cent. 

64540. At what rate do you lend to primaiy societies? — The bank lends 
to the societies at ten per cent. And the societies lend to members at 
litteen per cent. 

64541. Who carries out your audit? — ^The bank’s accounts aie audited 
by chartered accountants. 

64542. Are you satisfied that it is impossible for you to reduce the 
margin of five per cent on which you operate? — Our luaigin is not five 
per centj oui margin is the difference between seven-aud-a-half per cent 
and ten per cent, that is, two-and-a-halt per cent. Wo have to piovidc 
liquid assets for which we nave to invest a large sum of money in Govern- 
ment securities at an average rate ot f our-aiid-a-halt pei cent ; this 
provision ot fluid lesourecs reduces our margin ot i>roflt also. 

64543. And the primary societies get a inaigin of five per cent? — ^Yes. 

64644 Bo you not think that that is too high? — ^Provided the societies 
can get the interest from their members regularly, it is very high. But 
as they are not getting it legularly and at the same time there are so 
many calls on the societies (for instance, the societies have to pay the 
audit tees, pay towards the maintenance of the union inspectoi's, the 
district association and so on) I think that five per cent is not too much. 

64545. Bo you attribute the troubles of the co-operative movement to 
any pai-ticular cause? — have given my leason in answer to Question 22 
(a) (i). Owing to the present advanced civilisation with different kin^ 
of modern luxuries, people have to divide labour and extend their business 
to keep pace with the advancement. ” They want a larger amount ot 
capital to extend their business, and they are unable to pay the higher 
rate of interest charged. 

64546. Bo you think any part of the trouble has been due to the early 
removal of official advice and surveillance? — do. 

64547. In answer to Question 22 (b) (iii), you suggest that credit 
societies should undertake the business of selling produce and stock. Bo 
you see any danger in combining the two functions in one society? — ^None, 
because even at present some societies, although they are not registered 
as sales societies, aie conducting both businesses, and they are thriving 
vei*y well. 

64548. Bo you mean combining the two businesses in one society; would 
you keep your accounts separate? — Yes. There is no danger in selling 
their produce collectively. This is not speculation. 

64549. You would not ask your credit society membera, as such, to take 
any share in the risks of tradmg? — would not suggest that. 

64650. Have you read of the better-farming and better-living societies 
lu the Punjab? — I have studied the subject while I was touring in India, 

64551. You think there is some hope for that movement in Buima? — 
Yes, if we can get the Agricultural Bepartment to co-operate with us. 

64562. Bo some of your membera of primary societies borrow both from 
the primary societies and the moneylenders? — ^They do, because when 
there is failure of crops they cannot repay bank loans and the bank 
refuses to issue fresh loans. They are then obliged to borrow from outside 
moneylenders. 

64553. At what rate do they borrow money from the moneylenders 
Between thii’tynsix and sixty per cent. 

64564. As against fifteen per cent from the society? — ^Yes. 

64555. If they are unable to boiTow at a profilt at fifteen per cent, that 
is to say, if their agricultural operations are handicapped by being financed 
at fifteen per cent, how comes it that they can afford to borrow at thirty 
and fifty per cent? — Necessity forces them. In fact, they are no more than 
slaves. They are in the hands' of the moneylenders, and although the 



iiioJi^ylendeis realise that they will never be able to repay the loans witli 
interest, still they finance them knowing that they will get all there is. 

64556. You estimate the net return on capital invested in agriculture 
at about nine per cent? — ^Eight or nine per cent. 

64557. How do you come by these figures? — ^When we go round to the 
societies we make economic surveys of the societies, and we find that in 
the case of each family the excess of income over expenditure is about 
eight or nine per cent. Not only 1, but other co-operative of^cers also 
have made these enquiries, economic suiweys of the society’s members, and 
they have found the same thing. 

64558. Are you giving there full value for the man’s own labour and 
for his children’s labour — ^Everything is included. I even allow for their 
subsidiary earnings when they do other work out of the season. 

64559. And have you deducted taxation? — ^Yes. Tf you will allow me, 
1 should like to put in my note * on co-operative finance m Burma. 

64560. Sir Thomas Middleton: Your economic enquiries have satisfied 
you that a cultivator cannot afford to pay more than nine per cent? — Yes, 
nine per cent is l3ieir net profit. 

64561. This means that, in order to carry on business in the way m 
which you are conducting it now, your bank working on a basis of two 
and a half per cent profit, and the societies working on a basis of five 
per cent, you would have to be able to borrow at three-aiid-a-half or four 
per cent? — ^Unless the bank can borrow at three-and-a-half or four per cent, 
-Die societies cannot work. 

64562. Does not this deduction from your economic enquiry suggest that 
your figure of nine per cent must be wrong, because the whole experience 
of Burma shows that the cultivator has been borrowing at much higher 
rates, and has been able to repay? — do not think that they can pay 
any higher rate. That is the reason why the cultivator has now become a 
landless tenant. 

64663. We have be^n told that he has been paying to the chetty at least 
twenty-four per cent? — ^This is the reason why there is such a big indebted- 
ness in the Province. 

64564. Do you know what the indebtedness in Upper Burma is? Is it 
serious as compared with the Indian Provinces? — It is serious. I do not 
know much about Indian Provinces. 

64565. Are eighty per cent of your people seriously indebted ? — ^Perhaps 
more. Jn tact, the small owners of land have now become landless tenants. 
That shows that they are in a bad way on account of the hi^ rate of 
interest at whidi they have to borrow from the moneylenders. 

64566. I want to get from you your opinion as to the extent of serious 
indebtedness. Do you thmk that four out of every five persons are seriously 
indebted in Upper Burma? — ^I think so among agriculturists. 

64567. What means have you of forming an estimate? — ^I have been meeting 
most of these cultivatoi's, and when I make enquiries of them they make 
the same complaint. 

64568. The evidence we have so far had is that there is not serious 
indebtedness to anything like the extent which you indicate? — Is that the 
evidence of people who are really in touch with the poor class of cultivators? 

64569. Has the debt position become much worse in the last ten years? 
— Certainly. 

64570. I have seen it stated somewhere that, relatively, the cultivators of 
Upper Burma have been doing pretty well in the last ten years, owing to 
the extension of the growing of groundnut, which has brougjit in a large 
amount of money? — ^That is only in Pakokku district. There is great 
relief in that district, I admit, but not in other districts. 

64571. Has not the ^rice of sesamum seed gone up ^ very muchp-^lt has 
gone up from Bs. 7 to Be. 13 and Bs. 17. 

64572. Is not that a very great assistance to the cultivators in Upper 
Burma? — But they have got other calls on their purse from other sides. 

* Not printed. 
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64673. Your evidence shows that you are fully aware of the necessity 
of getting down the rate of interest.. You yourselves cannot work on a 
-less margin than two-and-a-half per cent?— No; we ought to work on three 
per cent. 

64674. The primary societies allow themselves a margin of five per cent. 
What do they do for that five per cent? Is the five per cent intended to 
cover risk of bad debt? Does it pay for inspection? T^at does it pay for? 
— There are so many calls on the society. They have to contribute to the 
Burma Co-operative Council. 

64576. How much? — ^About ‘ten years ago, the societies had to contribute 
about Jfts. 20. Now they have to contribute Rs. 100. There are so many 
other calls on them. It is due to relaxation of Government control. 

64576. If you state that contribution in terms of percentage, is it not very 
small? — ^I think it comes to about three per cent. 

64577. Is it as much as three per cent? — ^Yes, including audit fees and 
other things. It affects, a great deal, societies with small working capital. 

64578. If these expenses amount to three per cent, the balance of two 
per cent must cover risks? — ^Yes, but, as I have stated in my written evi- 
dence, the members of the societies cannot pay fifteen per cent interest, and 
the societies are not allowed to take this unrealised profit as profit. 

64579. You prove that two per cent to cover risks is much too small a 
figure? — ^Yes, especially when the members cannot pay fifteen per cent. 

64580. Mr. Oalvert • In your written note you propose that Government 
should provide you with funds. To what extent, do you think, should 
Government provide funds? — Seventy-five per cent. 

64581. Seventy-five per cent of the working capital of the societies? — 
Yes, on borrowed capital. 

64582. Would you make it a very lengthy period, or would you pay it 
in a definite number of years? — ^That depends on the formation of the Land 
Mortgage Bank. If the Land Moi'tgage Bank is not going to be established 
soon we want it for a ^longer period, say, about thirty years. 

64583. You think that Government would have to provide seventy-five 
per cent of the working capital for about thirty years? — Yes, seventy-five 
per cent of borrowed capital. 

64584. You give figui'es showing the great rise in the value of land?' — 
Yes. 

64585. You also mention the rise in the standard of living?— Yes. 

64686. This rise in the value of land has increased the credit of the 
people? — Certainly; their credit has increased. 

64587. And they are using that credit to borrow? — Yes, because they 
must have bigger capital to extend their business to keep pace with the 
advancement. 

64588. And they are using their borrowings to raise their standard of 
living? — ^Not only for that; they have to buy seeds, agricultural implements 
and other things. Things are rather expensive now. Cultivators cannot 
afford to spend their earnings on luxuries; the necessaries of life are too 
dear. 

64689. But you think that the rise in the price of land has something 
to do with the increased borrowings? — ^Yes. 

64590. Would you say that the members of your primary societies are 
well educated in the principles of co-operation? — ^Yes, I think so. 

64591- Taking that famous paragraph 3 of the Maclagan Committee’s 
report, do they understand it? — ^I should say most of them understand it. 
They are not lagging behind in education. Almost every member knows 
the main points on co-operation. 

64592. Do you say that your membei's are willing to repay if they have 
the money? — ^They are. 

64593. The fact that they do not pay is not due to lack of willingness, 
but lack of ft-bilit^rP — Yes. 





64594. Who, do you thiuk, should be responsible for the education of 
members of primary societies? — ^Both ojficials and non-officials, mostly non- 
officials. In fact co-operation is not an established subject. I say the 
policy ought to be revised at least once m three years, according to time 
and circumstances, but we have not done so. 

64595. Who should conduct the education of your members; Govern- 
ment or non-official unions P — Government has done it. The education that 
they got previously was through Gkivernment agency, but it is now being 
spread by non-officials also. 

64596. Do you think the non-payment of loans indicates any weakness 
of character in your members? — No, certainly not. I should not think so. 

64597. You take sureties from individual borrowers. Are these sureties 
ready to repay? — ^When there is no income, they cannot pay. 

64598. You told the Chairman that one of the reasons why people were 
not repaying was a succession of had seasons. Are you not aware of the 
ordinary banking experience that you borrow in time of prosperity and 
repay when times are badP — I do not follow you. 

64599. The point is this: When there is a boom m trade, the bank 
rate goes u]p and when there is slackness, it goes down Do you not get 
the same thing here? — ^No It is not applicable to members of co-operative 
societies; they have no spare money like capitalists. 

. 64600. I think you told the Ghaiiman that your bank lends out to 
primary societies. Are there no central banks between you and the 
priinai'y societies? — ^In certain places we have them. 

64601. Are the moneylenders working against the co-operative move- 
ment here? — ^No. We cannot expand our business to a large extent and that 
IS why it does not affect the moneylenders 

64602 The moneylenders do not regard the co-operative movement as a 
serious danger to them? — ^Not at present. 

64603. Have you, in your bank, much money deposited by primary 
societies P — No. 

64604. You would like the State to deposit money with you in order to 
bring down the rate of interest? — ^That is the idea. 

64605 Which do you think is a better method — ^that interest should b© 
reduced by the State advancing money or that interest should be reduced 
by the societies accumulating shares and reserves of tbeir own? — ^What I 
should like to propose is that the reserve should he kept intact and 
not utilised for working capital. The Maclagan Committee recom- 
mended that reserve fund can be utilised in working capital. The 
societies took advantage of that and they used the reserve in their 
working capital but they overlooked a proviso there which said provided 
societies have sufficient liquid reserves.’’ Now, they have no liquid 
assets. Formerly the practice was that all the reserve funds of primary 
societies to be deposited with the banks. Had they don© so, most of 
the societies would have been independent. Their deposits would have 
covered their borrowings. At present they have got none. There should be 
some rules tor compulsory saving for the society. 

64606. You have a compulsory saving by way of your shares? — ^They are 
all utilised in their working capital. That is no use. 

64607. What rate of interest would be necessary in order to attract local 
deposits? — ^At present the rat© is four-and-a-half per cent. 

64608. Are you getting sufficient deposits to meet all your requirements 
at four-and-a-half per cent? — At present there is no expansion in the co- 
operative movement At one time I carried a surplus of about thirty lakhs. 
I had to reduce the rate. I have had to refuse fixed deposits. 

64609. You can get local money at four-and-a-half per cent?— Yes for one 
year. Formerly we offered as much as eight per cent for three years and 
we are carrying fifty lakhs of that money still. 

^10. If you can get money at four-and-a-half per cent, why should 
GOTemment advance the money? — W© can get only a small amount at that 
rate, about three or four lakhs. In course of time I expect to get all our 
requiremei^ even at three per cent and two-and-ar^half per cent on current 
aoeoun^ P dangerous for the co-operative hank to carry large 

amounts of short-term deposits or money at call. 
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64611. la your new Act you have a new section whei^eby the contribu- 
tions fixed by the liquidator can be recovered as arrears of land revenue?— 
That IS only when the Registrar thinks that such a step should be taken. 
The liquidator, so far as 1 know, has no power to force that unless he can 
get the consent of the Registrar. 

64612. The Act gives the liquidator power? — ^Yes, with the approval of 
the Registrar. 

64613. Was that new clause put into the Act because, without it, the 
liquidator could not recover the sums due? — Not only that. In ordinary 
civil cases, in executing decrees, it takes a long time to recover money. 
In tact liquidation has been dragging on for six or seven years. 

64614. Is that long liquidation due to the laziness or the incompetence 
of the liquidator? — Formerly the liquidators were selected from the elders 
of societies and lawyers and they did not take much interest. We then 
had to appoint paid liquidators. They took some inteiest but they 
were not so useful. We are now taking another course. We are appoint- 
ing junior Assistant Registrars as liquidators and we are getting our 
money back in that way. 

64615. First you had non-official liquidators and they could not 
recover the money? — No. 

64616. You then amended the Act so as to enable the liquidator to 
apply to the Deputy Commissioner to help him and you are now employing 
official liquidators? — ^Yes. 

64617. Do you have, in Upper Burma, any co-operative conferences? — 
We have. 

64618. Are they district, township or provincial conferences? — ^We have 
district as well as provincial meetings. Formerly we used to have a con- 
ference for the whole Province once in two years. Now, we are having 
them once in four years; this is what I have heard unofficially. 

64619. When do you have your district conference.? — Once a year. 

64620. In your district conferences, is the question of standing arrears 
discussed? — We had no chance of attending it. I do not think the subject 
was ever discussed. 

64621. I think you went to the Punjab and when you came back you 
wrote a repoit. In that report the only criticism you made was that there 
was too mu<i official supervision. What is your opinion now? — ^It is better. 
I have changed my idea. 

64622. J)r, Ryder: Who pays the salaries of the official liquidators? — 
They are paid by the Government. 

64623 The societies do not have to pay the amount? — ^No. 

64624. Are they salaried servants of Government? — ^Yes. 

64626 The Baja of Parlahimedi : In your note you say that the present 
financial condition of the village is very much lower than what it used to 
be. Apart from lending money, may I know in what other ways your 
societies have been trying to ameliorate the condition of the people?— 
According to the co-operative principle they try to improve the condition 
in many ways. They do their best for the uplift of the people. 

64626. Will you mention some of them? — ^TJhoy do some sort of collective 
savings. Every member has to put all his produce after harvest into the 
godown. 

64627. Are they doing that? — ^Yes but unluckily in one case about eight 
years ago they tried to do it but they did not have a godown. ^ They put 
all their paddy in an open space and unluckiljr we had early rains and all 
the paddy was spoiled and they had to sell their paddy at a very low rate. 
They were demoralised. With regard to this, as far as I know, the Govern- 
ment of Madras made an advance of one lakh of rupees to build godowns, 
and that advance was to be repayable in thirty years at the i*ate or five or 
six per cent. Without a godown no wholesale society can be canned on 
successfully. 

64628. But in your case you have such a surplus amount that if you 
would only lend it to these societies at a reasonable rate of interest in 
order to enable them to build godowns for storing paddy and sell it in the 
proper seasons, would that not be a good thing?— Yes, but it must be a 
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long-term loan repayable in ten years; the shortest period should be ten 
years. The bank cannot afford to issue these loans and make them repay- 
able in ten years because our fixed deposits extend over a period of four 
years and that is the longest period with us. 

64629. Cannot you extend the loan over periods of four years? You 
can lend the money in the first instance for four years, and then after that 
period is reached a further application is made and you extend ihe period 
over another four years. Does not the Act allow you to extend the loan 
in that manner .? — We cannot possibly take that risk because the bank will 
be liable to be called upon for the return of the deposits at the expiry 
of four years, and if we cannot get the money back from the society we 
will naturally be faced with very great difficulties. 

64630. Have you approached the Government for funds for this work? — 
Only three months ago I saw something about Government rendering help 
in Madras, and I at once wrote to the Registrar suggesting that the same 
proposal might be adopted here, but I have not yet received any reply. 

64631. How long ago was that?—It was recently, and my impression 
is that action is being taken. 

64632. If this money were available, how many storage places would you 
be able to start P—As a matter of fact I have received an application from 
one of the unions asking for a loan of Rs. 1,000 to build a godown. This 
union has over 6,000 baskets of paddy to be stored, and the applicant is 
one of the witnesses to be examined before this Commission. 

64633. Have you included a good many such storage places in your 
estimate? — ^Taking the present position of the societies into consideration 
I do not think there will be many, because they are rather in a bad way 
especially in Upper Burma. Most of them are bad societies so that they 
cannot build godowns. 

64634. Have you been interesting yourself in any way in improving 
indigenous cultivation, for example, making artificial manures available to 
the various societies, or giving them improved strains of seed ? — We have 
not got the time for this ; we confine all ^ our energies to financing the 
societies. Occasionally, when I visit the societies, I offer them advice as to 
how to approach the Agricultural Department with a view to getting better 
seeds ana information about hotter methods. 

64635 In another place you say that the people expect everything to he 
done by the Government. Why is that the case ? — It is so, simply because 
it is hereditary with them, 

64636. Because this used to he the case in the olden days, I take it? — 
Yes. 

64637. You suggest that compulsory education should be enforced. Do 
you think that the country is ready to bear this burden? — ^If you mean that 
there will he any extra expenditure involved in imposing compulsory 
education, then I would say that I do not think so. In every village they 
have got a monastery and if the people simply send their children to the 
monastery that in itself would he quite sufficient. As a matter of fact the 
Burman is not very far behind in the matter of literacy; there are very 
few illiterate people. What we want really is modem education as explained 
in my answer to Question 23 (b) (i). 

64638. You want it to he given in the shape of free education? — ^Yes. 

64639. Sir James MacKenna: What is the cash position of the bank at 
the present time? — ^I think it is quite sound, because we have got sufficient 
fluid resources to go on with for one year more in case we do not get any 
repayments from the societies for that period. 

64640. And no repayment at all is very gloomy view to take, is that 
• not so? — ^Yes. 

64641. Is the hank taking any steps to improve the present position?— 
The bank has sent a long report to the Government making certain sugges- 
tions towards improvement. 


64642. Was it to the effect that Government should lend them some 
money P— Of course the Government should grant the loans on the recom- 
mendation of the Government officers, because the bank has been working 
m the dark. Except repayment we have not got an^hing for oim 
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guidance. We liave to rely on Government for tlie maximum borrowing 
limit fixed. I do not think that the Government officers will fix the 
maximum borrowing limit without first knowing the credit-worthiness of 
each society. 

64643. Tour view is that, as loans to primary societies or to district 
banks are made on the authority of the Registrar who is a Government 
official, Government is liable — Yes, but the cash credits for district ban]^ 
are fixed by the Provincial Bank. 

64644. In the case of the primary societies the borrowing power or limit 
is fixed by the Government official? — ^Tes. 

64645. Professor Gangulee: You have a system of guaranteeing unions? 
— ^Yes. 

64646. How is that system working? — am not quite satisfied with the 
guaranteeing union system. 

64647. What is your criticism? — So long as the members* pockets are 
not touched they do not care much, that is to say, so long as the liability 
devolves on the society, the members do not care. 

64648. Would you like to see that sj’stem abolished? — I think it would 
be much better to abolish it. 

64649. You have a committee of management in each primary credit 
society ? — Yes. 

64650. Could you tell the Commission how these committees are working? 
— ^At certain times of the year they have to prepare forecasts; in those 
forecasts they have to enter the earning cajpacity, the amount of loan that 
is estimated to be repaid and the amount of requirement for the next year. 
All these have to be put up before their committee and then a decision is 
made. Then the union forecasts are sent to the Government officer for 
sanction. After he has satisfied himself as to the requirements, this officer 
fixes the maximum borrowing limit. He sends four copies, one to the bank, 
one to the union, one to the society and one to the Assistant Registrar in 
charge. 

64651. Who sanctions the loans * to individual members? — ^The Com- 
mittee of Management. 

64652. In your view, these committees take sufficient interest in the 
primary societies, I take it? — ^I think so 

64653. If that is the case, why do you say in reply to Question 22 (d), 
that you do not think that any of the agricultural credit societies are 
really successful.?* — In reality they are not successful. The fact of the matter 
is that they are not indifferent but when the members cannot pay their 
interest the society naturally will not be successful. 

64654. What are the difficulties? — ^The difficulty there is that their income 
is not sufficient to pay the interest. Any payment of interest or principal 
must be made out of a return from the soil , so when the return from sales 
is not sufficient to enable them to pay the principal and interest, the 
society naturally cannot be successful. 

64655. You suggest that propaganda work should be carried out by non- 
official agencies? — ^Yes. 

64656. Have you any such non-official agencies in Upper Burma? — ^Yes, 
we have honorary organisers, 

64657. What propaganda do they carry on? — ^Mostly propaganda for the 
formation of societies and sometimes they preach better farming methods, 
education and better living. But I submit that no amount of preaching 
will be of any use unless there is sufficient capital to work with and get a 
profit. 

64658. WTien you say that propaganda work sjmuld be carried on by 
non-official agency but that control should be in tWr hands of Government, 
what is it that you mean by control? What control do you desire? — Strict 
supervision in every respect. 

64659. Strict supervision of the work of the honorary organiser? — 
Supervision over the societies. 

64660. I see that you are in favour of such investigations? — ^Yes, 

64661. You have visited the Punjab? — Yes. 
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64662. Have you acquainted yourself with the Punjab Board of iE^conomic 
Inquiry? — ^Yes, I am familiar with it. 

64663. What agencies would you employ for such inquiries ; non-official 
or official? — think a mixed committee will be best, because we cannot 
dispense with the non-official bodies, 

64664. You yourself, I understand from your replies to Question 25 (c), 
have made several inquiries. Have you published any of your inquiries ?-— 
I have not published them, but I posted a copy to the officers of_ the 
department tor their information. W^e are allowed to inspect the societies 
as a matter of grace only. According to, the Act we are not allowed to 
have access to the books of the societies, so we can only give them advice. 

64665. WHiat was the nature of the inquiries which you undertook? — 
Inquiries into the economic position of the society members. I reported 
the result of my inquiries to the Registrar. 

64666. You found that the largest earning of a family was about twenty 
to thirty rupees. Is that an annual figure or a monthly figure? — ^That is 
an annual figure. 

64667. You are in favour of the homestead system; what are the diffi- 
culties in the way of encouraging that system in Burma? — We have the 
village fence system; people are not allowed to live outside the village 
fence. That is a great hindrance now. 

64668. You think it is necessary for administrative purposes? — ^I do not 
think so; it is Government who think so. There will no doubt be some 
difficulty at first as in all other cases newly mtroduced, but these difficulties 
will be overcome m time and the subsequent result would be excellent. 
We must not be afraid of the difficulty to begin with, which will be nothing 
in comparison with the subsequent benefit to be obtained. 

64669. Are you aware of the preponderance of crime m this Province? — ^If 
a man is treated as a child and put in an enclosure, he thinks it safe to keep 
valuable things with him, and that attracts dacoits; if he lives outside he 
will use his commonsense and he will not keep valuables by him, and 
there will be no crime. 

64670. As regards compulsory education, you say you may have to face 
some difficulties at the start; what difficulties do you envisage? — ^When 
you want to introduce anything new you will have to face some difficulties; 
but in course of time, when people readise that it is to their advantage, they 
will welcome it. 

64671. But you say that in your Province you have the monastic schools 
and that people are familiar with the idea of education? — ^Yes. 

64672. Then what are the difficulties? — When they find that Government 
are forcing a new -system on them, certainly they will raise difficulties at 
the start. 

64673. Are you familiar with the district councils? — ^You mean the 
district boards? 

64674. Yes? — ^I know district educational boards. 

64675. You say that the monastic system of education is very popular 
in your Province; but that system of education has not reduced crime, has 
it? — ^It has had some effect. On the other hand, you have to consider this : 
that necessity knows no law; when people are driven to starvation by 
poverty they take the law into their own hands. Moreover, there are 
many temptations to modern luxuries. 

64676. You say that compulsoiy education will reduce crime; that is not 
quite true then? — ^To some extent yes, but not totally. 

64677. You talk of religious obstacles to cattle-breeding; what are the 
difficulties? — ^The Buddhists are not supposed to kill anything; when they 
come to know that the Weeding of cattie is for the purpose of sending bad 
bullocks and surplus cows to the slaughter-houses, certainly they will object. 

64678. Have the Buddhists any objection to using milk, butter, etc., as 
food? — ^No, because they can be got without killing. 

64679. Sir James ’ MacKema: From where did you get the idea that 
the cows bred will be sent to the slaughter-house; is that from the Cow 
CJonvention?*— There is no breeding farm now; when there is one, the 
surplus cows might be sent to the slaughter-house. 
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64680. I wanted to know where you got that idea from ? — 1 made somd 
enquiries. 

64681. Mr. Kamat: You have read the Land Mortgage Bank Bill which the 
Burma Government want to pass? — ^Yes; m fact I was one of the members 
of the committee that went into it. 

64682. Will you favour the Commission with your views on one or two 
points on that Bill? — If you will refer to the report, you will find my 
objections to the proposed scheme there j I have written a minute of 
dissent. 

64683. That report has not been circulated to membei's of the Couiinis- 
sion. In the proposed Bill the existing co-operative banks and primary 
societies are to be kept separate from the operation of the new Bill; what 
IS your view on that point? — I object to that principle. 

64684. On what grounds? — ^I will read out from my minute of dissent. 
‘‘With regard to this system of land credit, it cannot be denied that the 
co-operative banka have, since their formation, been carrying on this business 
before anybody had any idea of forming a land mortgage bank. In tact 
the co-operative banks in Burma have been inundated with such long-term 
loans. Theoretically, these are re-payable in four years, but experience 
has taught that no such loans can be repaid out of the returns of the soil 
within so short a period. Now Government is contemplating the formation 
of a land bank which will be quite independent of the present co-operative 
banks. The result wiU be that the proposed land bank will take over the 
long-term loans by degrees from the existing co-operative banks, i.e., 
members who have any real estate will transfer their tangible security to 
the land bank after settling debts contracted with co-operative banks on 
the security of their lands. This means that co-operative banks will, m 
course of time, have no tangible secuiity for loans of shorter terms. On the 
other hand, our proposal is that Government should, instead of running a 
separate and independent institution for long-term loans, give State aid 
to the present co-operative institutions to replace the loans that have been 
issued lor land redemption or for the purchase of land. We should like to 
place our counter-proposal before Government and ask it to reconsider its 
decision, because Government’s proposal, if adoiited, will certainly have 
an adverse effect on the existing co-operative banks. Ifj however, our 
proposal is accepted there will be many advantages, some of which may be 
summarised as follows: — 

(a) Government advances, if made through the existing co-operative 
banks, will be much safer than if made direct to individuals or to newly 
organised associations, because the co-operative banks, which have now 
'firmly established themselves with their capital and reserves, will, in addition 
to actual borrowers’ lands, form good security for the money. 

(b) Government will have the advantage of using a trained staff for 
the work. 

(c) The work can be carried out at a much lower cost than if run by 
the Government itself, and consequently a given amount of money would 
furnish more loans for hard-pressed cultivators, 

(d) The liabilities of members of co-operative societies and those of 
members of the land mortgage societies will certainly clash against each 
other, as both of them are unlimited. 

(e) Cultivators who have already onerous duties to perform for a co- 
operative credit society would not like to do more for another society of 
land credit because this means more interference with their agricultural 
work.” 

64685. I follow what you have to say on that point. Now, there is 
another point emerging out of that, and that is with reference to the 
running of land mortgage banks through your agency. The funds which 
Government will place at the disposal of your bank are expected to be very 
large • do you think you can run a bank with such large funds with efficiency 
and safety with the present type of staff, wnich you call trained staff, at 
your disposal?— Government are not going to give us all the money 
immediately; they are going to give it gradually. If Government are going 
to start on a big scale, then we must have a larger staff. 

64686. The Bill contemplates the handling of large funds by the bank?— 
The idea was that Government should start on a small scale, at the most with 
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three erores, which is not very large considering the indebtedness of the 
nation. 

64687. Yon wonld not consider three erores as very large? — ^Three erores 
is the limit, they might start with ten lakhs, which will not be very large. 

64688. The investigation of title deeds relating to the lands calls for a 
certain amount of expert knowledge, do you think you will be able to 
manage that without the help ot the Grovernment stajff? — ^Everybody, 
whether Government or a bank, must refer to records m Government 
offices. In Burma none of the title deeds are registered. A man may 
possess land now, but he can go to the Registering Office to-morrow and 
transfer the ownership without the knowledge of anybody else. I think, 
in comparison with the untrained Government staff, the co-operative staff 
which includes officials and non-officials has better knowledge in these 
matters. 

64689. Would you not invoke, to a certain extent, the assistance of 
Government officers for the investigation of titles? — ^Yes. 

64690. Except for that, you would be able to manage the organisation 
without Government assistance? — Yes. 

64691. In the Bank Bill it is contemplated to have a board of control, 
and at the present stage at any rate the board will consist of certain 
officers of Government and, at most, a few non-officials but nominated by 
Government; that is to say, there will be no element of elected representa- 
tives on that board of control, either on behalf of the public or on behalf 
of the societies. Bo you approve of that principle? — ^I object in toto to the 
present constitution of the board. In any way there should be an element 
of elected representatives on the board of control- 

64692. Assuming that a board is to be created for the control of this 
bank, how would you like the board to be constituted? — ^The best thing is 
to have one board, with branches. As it is proposed to enact that, if one 
bank defaults, the other banks will pay, there should be one board with 
banks at district headquarters as branches. Unity is better than competi- 
tion. 

64693. Although you object to the proposed constitution, would you not 
recognise that, since this bank is to deal with large funds, a certain amount 
of responsibility rests on the board of control, and therefore officials like 
the Registiar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Agriculture and the 
Financial Commissioner (men who have a wide experience in administra- 
tion) should be on the board? — ^They should be; I think I do not object to 
the constitution of the board, I object to the whole system. 

64694. Supposing one or two non-officials are put on the board to give 
voice to non-official ideas, would you be satisfied ? — Officials should not 
dominate the board; non-officials must have an equal voice. If there are 
five officials, there should be five non-officials. 

^ 64695. Have you experience of non-officials managing large banks in 
this Province? — Yes; The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank which is 
the largest co-operative bank in the whole of India with a working capital 
of Rs. 1,30,00,000, is managed by purely non-official Directors, none of whom 
are officials; they are business men. Directors of District Central Banks 
are also non-officials and also I think we have a trained staff in our 
managers of the branches of our bank and the District Central Banlrs. 

64696. For instance, there may be a number of managers of district 
banks, men who have handled erores of rupees? — It depends on whether 
the man knows the principles of banking. It does not matter whether he 
handles one rupee or a hundred, or a IsSzh; it is just the same. 

64697. The Chairman: Is it the same when he loses? — ^It is not the same 
when he loses. What I mean is that a trained man has less chance of 
losing. 

64698. Mr. Kamai: On the question of your enquiries into the earnings 
of familiei^ when you say that twenty to thirty rupees is about the annual 
earnings of a family, do you mean that it is the sum total of the earnings 
of the four or fire members of the family? — Yes. 

64699. You think that thirty rupees represents the average earnings, 
taking the average of a family of five?— That sum is the profit, after 
deducting all expenses. 

64700. It is the net profit? — Yes. 
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64701. Divided by five, it gives six rupees per bead per annum .P — ^Yes. 

64702. Eight annas a month is the total saving of a man in Burma? — 
It comes to that, because he has to pay a high rate of interest; otherwise, 
he would save a bigger amount. As you know in Germany the rate of 
interest was three-and-a-half per cent; they are skilled labourers. 

64703. On the question of indebtedness, there is a statement in the 
oflicial memorandum submitted to the Commission to this effect; ‘*If a 
peasant has to borrow to buy, say, new plough-cattle, when he could have 
saved the money by retrenching on superfluities, then in effect he has 
borrowed to buy those superfluities, and not for productive purposes.^’ 
Supposing a man had to borrow to buy a bullock for productive purposes 
if he has not saved money by retrenching on superfluities, that is to say, 
suppose instead of buying a cotton lungt he buys a silk one, then, in effect 
he has to borrow for buying the bullock because of the silk lungi, because 
he did not save by purchasing a cotton lungi. If he had exercised economy, 
probably he could nave saved the money to buy a bullock ? — ^Do you mean 
to say that the cultivators are not practising economy. 

64704. This is what is alleged, and I am asking your own view, because 
you know life in Burma better than I do ? — I think the cultivators are 
practising thrift. They are not bent on luxuiies. The people who are bent 
on luxuries are those who are in the towns, the well-to-do people, the 
moneylenders living in the villages who exploit the rural classes of people. 

64705. Your statement is that the moneylenders are not thrifty, but the 
cultivators are thrifty? — ^Yes; the moneylenders have sufficient income. 

64706. And the suggestion, therefore, that in Burma thrift does not 
appeal to the ordinary cultivator and that he spends on superfluities is not 
correct? — ^It is not correct. 

64707. The copies of your economic enquiiy results were sent up to the 
Registrar? — ^Ycs. I reported the result. 

64708. Were they published by him? — ^No; they were for his information 
only. 

64709, How many families did you investigate — ^I made an enquiry with 
regard to about ten families this year. 

64710. These were rural families? — ^They were in the rural area and not 
in the towns. 

64711. And j^ou found in these cases that eight annas was the saving 
per man per month? — ^Yes. It will be so, so long as they have to give 
a high rate of interest. , 

64712. U Ba Oho: You say that the co-oporative movement in Burma is 
at a standstill? — ^No; it is going backwards. 

64713. Have you made enquiries from the people who are interested in 
the movement as to the reason why it should be so? — ^I have made enquiries. 

64714. Several people gave several reasons? — ^Yes, there are many 
reasons. 

64715. Do you not think that we should form an enquiry committee to 
go into the point and see what are the real causes for the set-back to the 
co-operative movement in Burma? — In 1923 we suggested it, and before that 
too we sent many letters to the Registrar asking for an enquiry. In 1924, 
at the conference, we suggested the same thing for inclusion as one of the 
items on the agenda. Very recently too we sent up a proposal to hold an 
enquiry. 

64716. Do you mean to say that persistent requests were made by the 
co-operative people for an enquiry of this nature? — ^Yes- 

64717. Speaking about the deposits in the Central Banks by local bodies, 
you know fiiat as a result of the agitation in the Legislative Council an 
Act has been passed, whereby local bodies can deposit their money in the 
co-operative banks? — ^Yes, it is Act V of 1923. 

64718. Up to now, no effect has been given to this? — ^No. In fact, 
there is an objection on the part of the Government. They object to the 
deposit of the funds of local bodies in co-operative banks. 

64719. When the proposal went up to Government for sanction, they 
objected ? — Yes. 
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64720. Did they assign any reason for refusing to give sanction to the 
proposal? — ^You know the reason given in the Council. 

64721. I want to get it from you? — know the reasons, but I do not 
wish to disclose them. 

64722. Did the Government assign any reason for refusing to give their 
sanction to it? — ^There was no reason assigned, as far as I know. 

64723. You are talking about the many calls upon the societies, mostly 
on primary societies, under the present system. Are you in favour of 
audit being done by the societies, or by the Government?—! think it is 
better, especially in the present circumstances of the societies, that audit 
should be done by Government, as it is done in some Provinces in India. 

64724. Can you give any reason why audit should be done by Govern- 
ment now? What will be the benefits? — ^The public will have more confidence 
in the societies. At the same time, societies in straitened circumstances 
should be relieved of the burden of contributing any audit fees. If Govern- 
ment conduct the audit, of course the societies will be relieved of the 
burden. 

64725. In answer to the Chairman, you said that the Government should 
give loans to the banks at a fairly low rate of interest. Do you mean to say 
that Government should go on giving loans for ever? — ^Not for ever,* I 
never meant that; but I think that at the present juncture, State aid 
should be granted. In fact, I would rather have a State bank, as they 
have in Germany. 

64726. You remember, the Maplagan Committee of 1914 spent fully a 
month m Burma, going to every corner where there were co-operative 
societies, and they came into direct touch with the people in the societies? — 
Yes. 

64727. At the time of the Madagan Committee, the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma compared very favourably with that of any other Province 
in India — Yes. 

64728. And now we are lagging behind? — ^Yes. I can give you the 
reasons. Time and circumstances have changed a great deal. Burma is 
not like India. The people are far advanced They have had a glimpse 
of advanced civilisation which has gripped them and the national standard 
of living has become high, whereas their income is very small. 

64729, You said that you had been to India to study the co-operative 
movement in other Provinces. How do yon think the average Bnrman or 
the aveiage cultivator m Burma compares with his brother in India, in 
point of literacy, intelligence and knowledge of co-operative principles? — 
Our people are much better; they are far advanced, and they are far better 
than Indians. 

64730. In Burma, we have no caste system? — There is no caste system. 

64731. There is no purdah system? — ^No. 

64732. The people have practically one religion.? — ^Yes. 

64733. And they are mostly a village population? — ^Yes. 

64734. And, with all this, the co-operative movement has not gone 
ahead here ; it has not been very successful ? — The essence of the business 
is capital. Without capital you cannot do anything. In Burma, we have 
no national banks of our own except co-operative banks, and so the 
wealth of the people has not come to the banks. We are also much behind 
in banking education. So, our cultivators have not got sufficient capital 
to finance their operations. 

64735. Do yon not think that the check to the co-operative movement in 
the last year or two is due more to the very bad report about them made 
by the Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies in his annual report? The people 
come to know that the co-operative societies are not doing very well, and 
so they have become shy of putting their money into the societies P^I think 
we could get any amount of deposits, if we could give a reasonable rate of 
interest, but I do not think we can get reasonably cheap credit for members 
of co-operative societies; this is the reason why I suggest State aid. It 
is not on account of the bad report; it is because the societies are really 
bad. 
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• You admit that the Registrar has reported that the societies are 

m a bad way ? — ^It is not their fault that they are in a bad way. As I said, 
co-operation is not an established subject. It ought to be revised according 
to times and circumstances. If we do not do so, there will be failure, 

6^37, What I mean to say is, co-operative societies are not so bad as 
the Registrar thinks? — ^They are bad. 

64738. Are they as bad as he thinks, or worse? — ^I think they are as bad 
as they are painted. In fact, to tell you the truth, I think the societies 
are in a very bad way in the di'y tracts. 

64739. When you say that there is no improvement in the societies, are 
you peaking from the pecuniary point of view, or do you mean that there 
is a falling off in the knowledge of co-operative principles? — It has nothing 
to do with co-operative principles. We are quite all right in regard to 
education. 

64740. From the reports^ which I see from time to time I gather that 
the co-operative movement in Burma is not going ahead as it ought to. Is 
that due to the fact that the capital is going down or is there a lack of 
knowledge of co-operative principles? — So far as knowledge and education 
are concerned the people are all right. What we want is reasonably cheap 
credit. 

64741. By establishing land mortgage banks, the diflftculty of getting 
money will be relieved to a certain extent? — Certainly that will give relief. 

64742. From the report of the working of the society] for the year ending 
June 1926, I find that you have over six lakhs subscribed capital *and you 
have very nearly thirty-four lakhs invested in Government paper? — ^Yes. 
We have invested over thirty-four lakhs in Government paper securities, 
and our subscribed capital is over six lakhs. 

64743. These investments do not pay you more than five per cent? — ^The 
average is four-and-a-half. 

64744. Do you not think that you have invested too much in Govern- 
ment paper? — ^In the present conditions of the society I think it is small. 

64745. Practically jou are investing all your money in it? — ^This is a co- 
operative bank only m name. It cannot be really co-operative so long as 
we have to rely on the public. We must safeguard the interests of our 
depositors by having a high standard of resource. 

64746. What is your working capital? — ^It is one crore, thirty lakhs. 

64747. Do you contemplate a big and unexpected call upon your bank? — 
No. But we have to watch the situation carefully. 

64748. There is no fear of a sudden rush upon the bank? — Our 
hank can go on without receiving any money from the societies for one 
year. Otherwise the hank would have been landed in a very great difficulty. 

64749. So, really, you do not want a large inv^tment in Government 
paper, which is bringing in only a small rate of interest? — We do want 
ft because the whole system in Burma, including all district hanks^ and 
nrban societies, has to rely upon the Provincial Bank for their liquid 
resources. That being the case, we must keep this large amount of Govern- 
ment money so as to provide them with the amount they require. The 
position in "Burma is that we have to provide for every society and associa- 
tion. 

64750. Since the introduction of the co-operative movement, we have 
been having conferences, provincial, co-opei^tive and agricultural, in Burma 
every two years? — Yes. 

64751. IJp to the year 1925? — think 1924. 

64752. I think it is 1925. This is not going to he the case in future?— 
I was given to understand unofficially that the conferences which met once 
in two years did not serve the purpose they were intended to serve. T 
think the idea is to hold them on a bigger scale once in four years. 

64763. These conferences are doing a great deal of work in Burma? — 
Not so much as we expected. 

64754. Do you not think that a certain amount of good has been done? — 
Yes. They have done some good, 
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64755. "Do you not think it would be a good idea to have conferences 
every two years F — 1 think the suggestion to hold it on a bigger scale once 
in four years is better. 

64756. You would favour that? — ^Yes 

64757. The Chairman • Do you, in Burma, accept as the ideal of the co- 
opeiative movement the motto “Each for all and all for each.”? — ^That is 
ideal co-operation. 

64758. It involves a certain amount of discipline to live up to that.? — 
We are trying to reach it but we have not readied it yet. 

64759. You have detailed many of the excellent qualities which your 
countrymen show. Do you think the capacity for discipline is one of those 
qualities ? — ^Yes. 

64760. Mr. Calvert : In the profit and loss statement which is included in 
your annual report, you show all the profit accrued as actually paid? — 
That IS only up to 1925, not for the last two years. 

64761. Then, that is not correct? — ^It is a trifling matter. The interest 
will be due next year and it will not make much difference. Supposing 
we took interest for three months as interest received, this amount will 
be due in the coming year. 

64762 The statement that you recovered the whole of what is due is 
not correct? You took a paper credit? You did not get it in cash? — 
We should say that 'in certain items we got it in cash. For instance, 
interest on G-overnment paper was due for a certain period when we drew 
up our balance sheet, and although this sum was not actually received at 
that time, we can take it as having been received because the amount was 
credited by the Imperial Bank to our account on due date. It entirely 
depends on the nature of accrued interest. 

64763. You did not recover the interest due to you from the societiei® 
but debited it as principal against them and showed it as capital? — 
We create a reserve for this; it amounts to that; we usually show the 
receipt on one side and we credit a reserve against that ; that equalises. 

64764. It was not paid in cash. It was a book debit and credit? — ^We 
did not take it as a profit because we create a reserve against that sum. 

64765. You show that this sum was actually received when it was not 
actually received? — ^We create a reserve against that sum; we are not taking 
that as a profit. 

64766, You have taken hook credit for three lakhs of interest due to 
you? — We provide a reserve for that. 

64767. When you get a repayment from a society do you first credit it 
to interest.? — ^Yes, 

64768, Where your recovery is most satisfactory, you credit yourself the 
full rate of interest? — ^Yes. 

64769. I cannot make out from your figures whether your recoveries 
were thirty-four or sixty-five lakhs. Are these actually recovered in cash 
or do you also have hook adjustments.? — We took only the cash payment, 
not the book adjustment. 

64770. You only take the actual cash receipts? — Yes, we do not take 
the book adjustments. I have just one point more which I should like to 
place before the Commission. I wish to propose that provincial central banks 
and co-operative banks should be allowed to open a personal ledger account 
in the Treasury. 

64771. Mr. Calvert : But you could at present deposit your funds in the 
Treasury although not with the Treasury? — We are to keep our safe in the 
Treasury. What we want to do is to he able to put it into the Treasury as 
a personal ledger account, just the same as the municipal district boards 
and the Forest Department are doing. 

64772. What is the difference between putting your money in a safe in 
the Treasury and putting your money in the Treasury safe itself? — ^For 
instance we have got our branches at certain places. In the evening they 
ahould be allowed to credit all their money into the Treasury where there 
is no branch of the Imperial Bank. 
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64773. What exactly is the diffei’enee to you? — We could check the 
branch account more thoroughly in that case. 

64774. At the present moment your branch manager puts the balance 
into your safe and deposits the safe in the Treasury and he then sends you 
a post-card saying that he has done so? — ^Yes. 

64775. What you want is that he should jiut the money into the 
ju'easury’s balance and that the Treasury should wiite a post-card saying 
that the money had been deposited? — ^Yes. Entries will be made in the 
pass book. 

64776. Does that mean that you do not trust your branch manager? — 
Noj I do not mean that. The woik can be checked better. I do not mean 
to suggest that 1 do not trust my branch manager. The work should be done 
on business principles as much as possible. All I mean to suggest is that 
the work can be better carried out under this system. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


XT AUNG DTTN, A,T.M., Bice Miller, Daingtaw, 
Mandalay. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2. — ^AGBicuLTUBAii Education. — (i) As regards the teachers 
they are fairly sufficient. As regards the students^ the number is not yet 
sufficient. 

(ii) , The majority of people in every district of Burma earn their 
livelihood by cultivaiion and therefore all the districts desire agricultural 
education. There are yet very few persons among the cultivators who 
are well informed about any crops that would be profitable to them, 
according to the nature of the water and soil in their locality, other than 
the crops grown by their foiefathers. 

(iii) The reasons why teachers are not available at present from the 
agricultural classes are as follows: — ^Very few children ot the cultivators 
acqjjuire an English education and very tew of them know English, None 
ot the lessons taught in agricultural schools are taught in Burmese. 
Persons having educational qualification lower than the tenth stand- 
ard in English cannot properly follow the course of lessons. It is qjuito 
unusual for persons who actually earn their livelihood by cultivation in. 
Burma to be acquainted with the various lessons now taught. For these 
reasons the number of persons desirous of joining the school does not 
increase. 

(iv} I understand that as large a number of students as is required 
cannot be procured at present. This happens so because a person who 
wishes to serve the Government and who has already passed through the 
tenth standard has to study hard for about four or five years in the 
agricultural school and still it is difficult for him to pass an examination 
and gain the knowledge. Besides, a man serving m the Agricultural 
Department thinks that he is a little inferior to others who are serving 
in other departments. The actual cultivators who are the most imme- 
diately concerned do not care to study English even for the first standard, 
let alone the tenth standard, in order to study agriculture. It is therefore 
difficult for them to study agriculture, and naturally the school cannot 
flourish. 

I am of opinion that in a school where agriculture is tau^t, there 
should, be three classes. Those who wish to serve the Government and 
who pass the examinations of the first and second classes ought to be given 
appointments according to their educational qualifications. Those who 
have studied for the said classes and failed ought to be considered as not 
inferior to persons of the third class. As regards persons who are to be 
in the third class, they should be drawn from the Buimese cultivators 
who wish to ioim the school. There ought to be ]usi enough provision for 
them in the school and they ought to be given scholarships and taught 
After they have thus leaimt and acquired the knowledge, the hon^t and 
skilful persons should be selected and should be divided into parties of 
five persons each. Each party should be made to cultivate not less than 
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acres of waste land. Then, after forming them into societies, if the 
Government would give them freehold grants and help them with expenses, 
cattle, seeds and provision and also loans at a small interest and on long- 
term credit and take measures to control and supervise them, it is possible 
that the number of students attending school would increase. 

(v) As an incentive to induce and encourage lads to take to agricul- 
tural education, it should be made to form part ot the curriculum in all the 
vernacular schools which are now existing in villages, as well as in all 
the anglo-vernacular schools according to the standard, as an important 
subject in place of other subjects which are considered superfluous. Steps 
having thus been taken to give effect to the suggestions mentioned above 
in all the schools which are in the towns and villages, special attention 
should be paid to, and notice taken of, the practical work done in school 
fanns, and suitable rewards should be given according to the merits of 
the case. The elders of the towns and villages should also collect children 
at night time once in a month and give lectures to them on this subject, 
as though they were relating to them some story, in order to impress it 
on the minds of the children. Another method to arouse the interest of 
the children is to make films after the manager of the dramatic films now 
being produced, depicting the scenes of people in agricultural life who have 
attained success and progress as a result of their venture as pioneers in 
growing and cultivating crops that are profitable, and exhibit the same 
free of charge before the children in each township. By doing so it will 
become popular before long. I am of opinion that this suggestion ought 
to be made to producers of films. 

(-ui) Pupils from such classes are not available. 

Modifications are called for. The medium of education in agricul- 
ture now being English, the same should be translated into Burmese in 
order to bring it within the understanding of cultivators in Burma. 

(vih) (a) With reference to nature study it is fairly satisfactory. 

(h) The school plots need extension. 

(c) School farms also need encouragement for the attainment of a 
full measure of success. At present they are merely termed school farms, 
but no sp^ial imiirovement has been made in order to attract the minds 
of the students. It will be much better if teachers would take the students 
occasionally to places where cultivators are actually working and show 
the same to them and awaken their interest, 

(ix) The majority of them become salary earners. 

(oci) Suitable improvements have gradually been made, according to 
the condition of the tracts. 


I order to popularise it in the tracts, small experimental farms 

shouM be opened in e^ry district or in each township and the headmasters 
ot school, Township Officers and the officers of the Department of Agriculture 
should hold exhibitions m co-ordination with one another once a year. By 
doing so it is possible that it can be popularised in rural tracts. Another 
important factor is that it would he much better if the Township Officers 
were to acquire a knowledge of agriculture. 


(xiu) The children of cultivators should now be selected, they should 
be taught agriculture in Burmese in the schools and those who have acquired 
the knowledge and who are earning their livelihood honestly should he formed 
into societies. If they have no land of their own they should be granted 
waste lands. If they have lands which their ancestors have placed under 
mortgage these should be redeemed for them, by granting them advances 
at a low rate of interest. If they are required to serve the Government new 
posts should be created for them in places suitable for their employment. 
If facilities be given in this way by the Government progress can be made 
before long. It would also be much better if the Government help them 
with their expenses in .the shape of stipends for the three years during which 
they are studying. “ 


. (a) number of officers in the Agricultural Department is in- 
su^ient. It would be advisable to appoint a full complement of staff 
of Directors of Agriculture, etc., in eadi jurisdiction of a Divisional Com- 
missioner, further augment the staff of second-class subordinate officera 
in every district and also appoint third-class officers and subordinate 
Itinerant officers m every township for touring and giving instruction bv 
praetioal demonstration. 
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(h) Everything will be simplified if the granting of advances to 
agriculturists be delegated to the charge of Township Ofi&cers and control 
exercised over them by the Department of Agriculture. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstbation and Propaganda. — (a) In the matter of 
prosperity of the cultivatoi*s the following derogatory factors have arisen 
and progress and advancement can only be made if Government assist in 
the matter. 

There are tew persons who own lands with actual possession thereof. 
To cover the initial outlay for procuring seed-gram, cattie and paddy tor 
subsistence and the expenses of cultivating, loans have to be taken from 
the landlords at heavy rates of interest as advances for the supply of paddy 
at the harvest. Such paddy advances are usually taken at the rates of 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 per hundred baskets ot paddy to be delivered. 
Whatever may be the market price, the paddy when harvested has to be 
delivered to the creditor in satisfaction of the debt. When the paddy 
is haiwested, it is found impossible to store it and it has to be disposed 
of at any price named by the brokers and persons whose business it is 
to store paddy. In cases where money is taken in the shape of loans an 
interest of not less than Rs. 5 is charged on Rs. 100 and it has to be 
repaid to the creditors immediately after the sale of the paddy. The use 
of fertilisers has not as yet been quite freely and adequately resorted to 
by most of the cultivators and* therefore the yield is poor. The impossi- 
bility of planting paddy in time in the areas where paddy lands are 
irrigated by canals and the insufficiency in the supply of water required 
by file plants also account for the shortage in the yield. Therefore progress 
can be made only when measures can be taken to safeguard against 
these important factors. 

These measures are: — 

(1) Opening of land mortgage banks. 

(2) Granting of agricultural advances, at a cheap rate of interest, 

sufficient to cover the cost of nursery plants, etc , after making 
enquiry as to the needs and requirements. 

(3) The use of fertilisers on the lands already brought under culti- 

vation should be strictly enjoined. 

(4) The officers of the Irrigation Department should see, according 

to the nature of their charge, that water is supplied without 
fail when it is required. 

(b) If the process found to be advantageous after a test made by the 
department concerned be shown to good effect by means of practical demon- 
strations carried out, say on an acre or two of land taken on a year's 
lease from amongst the area of land owned by the cultivatoi-s in the 
jurisdiction of any particular village headman, the cultivators living in 
the neighbourhood will be able to visualise and appreciate it. 

It will be much better if about ten such plots of land are allotted 
for the said purpose in each township. 

(c) To make the cultivator amenable to the instructions and direc- 
tions given by the Agricultural Department it will be far more satisfactory 
if the above-mentioned advances are given out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, when all the requirements can be fully met. 

As an instance of success obtained and benefits thereby gained to the 
cultivators as a direct result of personal demonstration undertaken and 
shown by me while I was in service I cite the following: — 

They are— 

(1) Theihpan Ngasem Taungdeihpan paddy known as 2104 and 
creman sugarcane in Kyaukse district. 

(2) Cambodia cotton, pindav/rtg groundnut and Karachi gram in 
Monywa district. 

(3) Wheat, onions and sugarcane in Shwebo district. 

(4) Ngasein paddy, Taungdeihpan paddy and grams in Mandalay 

(5) Grams and Pwinyu cotton in Sagaing district 


district. 
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As 1 have not been to these places lately I do not know whether these 
are in a progressive or backward state. As regards the species of Ngasein 
paddy, I have learnt that the cultivators have grown less quantity 
of TKeikpan paddy in this year m Kyaukse district as water could not be 
obtained at a time favourable to the crops, and owing to insufficiency in 
the supply of water. 

(i) With regard to the time for sowing, nursei'y plants are grown 
in the month of Kason and Nayone. 

(ii) Transplanting is done in Waso and up to the full moon of 
Wagaung. 

(iii) After the transplantation operations are over, a continuous flow 
of water is supplied to the paddy lands, any superfluous water being 
drained off. Only if and when the above-mentioned requirements and condi- 
tions are fulfilled, will the outturn of paddy be improved both in quality 
and quantity and a good price obtained for the same. Otherwise it would 
result in poomess of yield and the preponderance of inferior grams usually 
marked with black spots or flaws and, as is well known, the price fetched 
would be considerably lower. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (a) The weather and the conditions in 
Burma are different from those in India. Therefore only the Government 
officers who have been in service in Burma for a long term of years can know 
about the weather and conditions of Burma. I therefore prefer the manage- 
ment of the Goveinment of Burma. 

(6) Many experts are required in every place. But it will be proper 
that Burmans who study and gain knowledge in Burma should be selected 
and appointments given to them. As it is in Burma all the cultivators 
are Burmans. The work will be facilitated in every respect if persons of 
the same race give advice to one another, as such advice can easily be 
understood and adopted. 

(c) (i) It would be far better if the Government would add a depart- 
ment for collection, sale and purchase of paddy to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in order to afford relief to cultivators. 

(li) The railway and steamer services are not unsatisfactory. 

(til) Many roads accessible to the cultivators from and to the places 
of their work are still wanting. 

(iv) , (v) dj (vi) These services are not unsatisfactoiy. 

Question 6. — ^Finance. — (a) If the Government would grant loans sufficient 
to cover the requirements of the cultivators for their actual expenses, at a 
cheap or moderate rate of inteiest, it would confer a boon on them. 
There is one other matter: in the case of a man who has done his work 
honestly and well but has failed as a result of some calamity, the recovery 
should be made on a long-term basis, so as to enable him to redeem his 
land or else to acquire other land for cultivation ; in this way only a 
great benefit will be conferred upon the cultivators. 

(b) As the loans granted and issued under the provisions of the 
Agi'iculturists Loans Act are mainly for the expenses of cultivation and 
cost of seed-grains, and as the Agricultural Department alone is in a 
position to be conveisant with the actual details of expenses, the true 
state of affairs with regard to such items of expenditure could be arrived 
at only if the work of granting such loans were transferred to the manage- 
ment of Agricultural Department banks. 

Question 6 — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — (o) (i) Want of money on 
the part of cultivators for buying cattle and redeeming lands. 

Want of money for seed, for plucking and transplanting, for culti- 
vation. 

For the above-mentioned items of expenses as well as for the purpose 
of buying cattle and redeeming lands, loans have to be taken m the months 
of Tagu and Kason, 

(ii) (iii) To meet these expenses money has to be borrowed from 
the creditors in the months of Nayone and Wazo, according to the custom 
prevailing in their districts, at the rates of Rs. 80 per hundred baskets 
of paddy or at the rates of from Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 per hundred baskets 
to be delivered promptly at the harvest. Some cultivators have to take 
loans on interest at the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent per mensem, 

U Aung Dun] 
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Grenerally loans are taken on the Sahapay system, to deliver paddy in 
sat^r^tion of the debt. Although they have to repay their creditors on 
such hard terms as these, cultivators have to cringe for the same and 
they can only get the loans when there are persons who are willing to go 
surety tor them, howsoever they may be trusted. In the case of some of 
the cmtivatora who could not pay up in full satisfaction owing to irrogularity 
or ram or some such cause, the value of a hundred baskets of paddv. 
calculated at the current price of Rs. 160 or Rs. 180, would be noted up 
against them as the principal amount due. This system is called 
pyan-toe,’^ ^ 

(b) Legislation to afford protection against such illegal lending and 
borrowing can properly be undertaken only if, and when, the Government 
can grant sufficient advances. If such legislation be introduced before a 
sufficient amount of loans can be made, the cultivators will have to 
encounter still more difficulties, because the creditors will not lend them 
the money. 

Question 7. — Fb..\gmbntation op Holdings. — (a) It would be very difficult 
to consolidate separate holdings. As the conditions of holding these lands 
are not the same, it would be very difficult to effect an exchange. 

If it is at all necessary for the Government to interfere in the matter, 
it would be possible only if new allotments can be made after these holdings 
have been resumed. Therefore it is extremely difficult to do justice in this 
matter. 

(b) I do not think it necessary to take any special measures in this 
respect. In tact, cultivators in Burma have only from five to ten acres of 
land each, requiring the use of one pair of bullocks. While the middle- 
class cultivators have no more land than can be worked by two to three 
pairs of bullocks, there is much land in the hands of persons who do 
not work the same personally hut let it out to tenants and live on the rent. 
I do not think that any special measure is necessary. 

(c) As regards minors and women who cannot go to the court’s I am 
of opinion that legislation is necessary for directing the courts to recognise 
the decisions made by respectable pei-sons of their respective localities and 
to make enquiry into and to confirm the same. If one of the parties, 
not being satisfied with the decision, appeals to the court subsequently, 
statements of elders -who intervened m the matter should he confinned if 
considered fit to be so confirmed. As regards rejecting the same, they are 
to be so rejected only for some very special reasons. 


Qttbstion 8, — ^Ibbigation. — (a) (i) Canals from Zawgyi creek in Kyauksb 
district are now supplying water. But as there is much land and as the 
rainfall is scanty, lands which are irrigated by canals do not get a sufficient 
supply of water. Therefore cultivation cannot be done early enough in 
the season; as there is no change of water from hot to cold in the paddy 
lands, which have already been cultivated, the yield decreases as the paddy 
plants get heated. Therefore the cultivators are grumbling over this a 
great deal. As there is less water in the canals, small canals called “ water- 
coui*ses are dug in order to economise the use of water I have noticed 
that this method does not meet with the cultivatoi's’ approval. 

There are two methods of cultivating paddy: wet cultivation and 
dry cultivation. As regards wet cultivation, the plants cannot thrive if 
there is a lack of water for the land from the day of ploughing up to the 
time the crops are about to be reaped. For the paddy lands which have 
been cultivated dry, also it would be much better if the long-standing 
water were replaced by fresh water in the months of Ta^othalifi and 
Thadingyut. If such change cannot be effected the plants get heated by 
the hot water and -therefore the yield decreases. If it^ is desired to 
economise the use of water, it would be much better to give a supply of 
water to the lands after they have been cultivated under the dry cultivation 
system, similar to the method adopted in growing wheat in Taze Township, 
Shweho district, as suggested by me formerly. 


Question 10.— Fbbtilisbrs.— (a) As regards natural manures, they can 
be applied only if water is avaffable early m the season. As regards 
artificial fertilisers, there is no difficulty about them and they are good, 
(ys I have found that it is advantageous to ^ great extent to use a 
mixture of the two kinds of fertilisers, vis., honemeal and cowdung. 
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(c) In order to popularise fertilisers wliicli are advantageous, an acre 
or two should be marked off and taken up from any suitable person out 
of his already ploughed land in the jurisdiction of any village headman. 
Then one part should be treated with manure, leaving the ot^ier part with- 
out any such treatment. Thus if two plots of land, measuring one acre 
each, be selected and worked simultaneously by way of a demonstration 
and watched over until the crops have been reaped and measured, the 
results can be understood and appreciated by the cultivators. 

Of all the fertilisers already tested I find that bonemeal, superphos- 
phate, potash and sulphates are good. The profit derived from the yield of 
the land treated with these fertilisers does not cover even the cost of these 
fertilisers and is not commensurate with the expense incurred. As it is 
now difficult to get sufficient cowdung*, in places where there are rice mills 
the cultivators manure their lands with ashes of paddy husks and this is 
a good substitute. 

(d) It is now definitely known that the use of cowdung alone would 
be profitable in Kyauksb and Mandalay districts, 

(e) Owing to the high cost of th^e chemicals which is not commensu- 
rate with the increased yield of paddy, it is not profitable to use these 
fertilisers. 

if) The majority of people do not use cowdung as fuel. The Brahmin 
Indians and those who make carts use cowdung as fuel. It is possible 
that this practice can be stopped by the Public Health Department as it is 
dangerous to health in towns and villages. 

Question 11. — Crops. — {a) (i) As improvement has now been made by the 
Agricultural Department in the matter of good and pure seed, rice mills 
buy it at an enhanced price. As the seed is pure the crop is uniform and 
ripens simultaneously. It is evident, for these reasons, that there must be 
an increase in the yield of paddy. 

(ii) Of the seeds imported from foreign countries, Karachi gram is 
appreciated by all the cultivators who cultivate it. I have noticed that it 
has become more popular as its use has become more and more extensive 
yeai by year. As regards a species of millet known as saccoline used as 
fodder for cattle, it is known that both the ear and stalk are liked by the 
cultivators. This seed has become popular gradually and has now spread 
amongst the cultivators. 

(iv) As regards the question of preventing damage by animals, it is 
possible to prevent it if the Township Officers, having in view the damage 
caused to the cultivators, would take the trouble of taking measures fdr 
protection, 

(c) Besides paddy, crops such as sugarcane, cocoanut, plantain, Indian 
corn, tobacco, onions, groundnuts, gram and betel are profitable according 
to the condition of the soil. 

Question 12. — Cultivation — (i) Cultivators are now not in a position 
to use improved implements. 

(ii) It is profitable to practice rotation of crops, but at present cultiva- 
tors have not sufficient knowledge for adopting these methods. Knowing 
that mixture and rotation of crops are profitable, I have made demonstra- 
tions in agricultural tracts. In places where rainfall is irregular it is 
worked on a small scale; in places where rainfall is regular, some of the 
cultivators adopt these methods. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — ( a) At present a better suggestion than the 
one given by the Agricultural Engineering Department cannot be given. 

(h) The adoption of implements by cultivators will only be hastened 
if a geod implement can be obtained at a cheap price and can be used 
easily. 

(c) It will be accelerated if the cadre of subordinate officers is increased 
in the districts and encouragement given by practical demonstrations, in 
the same way as the Agricultural Engineering Department has now been 
doing. 


Question 17. — ^Aghioultueal Industries. — (a) Formerly some of the 
cultivators did not have leisure even for a single day, I now find that 
cultivators rest for about 100 days out of the 305. - - . : 

U Aung Thm] 
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at Mandalay ^ Dun, you ar© in business as a rice miller 


Would you give tbe Commission an idea of the extent of your own 
—I can mill some 1,000 baskets of paddy into 160 baskets of rice 

a day. 


64778. 

business? 


64779. Do you buy rice from cultivators through your own agents direct? 
— buy through the brokers. 

64780. Do you ever act as a broker yourself? — Sometimes I do act as a 
broker, and I buy direct also. 

64781. Do you act as a broker for other millers or do you act as a 
broker for your own business? — do not act as a broker for other mills. 

64782. Do some villages measure in larger baskets than others? — ^In the 
same village there are several baskets of different capacities. 

64783. Do you think that it would be a good thing if arrangements 
could he made for everybody to measure rice in the same size basket? — 
Under the present circumstances it is not possible to standardise the basket. 
By and by a standard size basket will he introduced. 

64784. Why is it not possible at this stage to standardise the basket? — 
it all depends on the stipulations made by the sellers of paddy. Dach 
seller of paddy insists that the paddy shall be sold in his own special 
basket. 


64785. But surely those stipulations only hold good from crop to crop? — 
There are stipulations with regard to all the various crops, for example, 
sesamum^ gram, etc. 


64786. But surely the stipulations as to the size of basket to be taken as 
the measure only apply to one season ahead? — ^We buy and sell and we 
agree among ourselves as to which basket is to be used for measuring. 

64787. I do not see, if these obfeetions are valid, why you should expect 
that standardisation will he possible in the future? — ^The basket that is 
used in the villages apparently has to conform with the basket used in tbe 
rice mills. About ten years ago the difference was about ten baskets in 
every hundred baskets. At present the difference is only about three-and- 
a-half to four per cent. The basket is becoming standardised gradually. 

64788 On what basis does the broker operate for you? — I have to pay 
two rupees brokerage on a hundred baskets of paddy. 

64789. Do you sell any unmilled paddy? — do not sell unmilled paddy, 
only rice. 

64790. What is the unit upon which you sell? — sell by the bag. 

64791. Were you in the Agricultural Service at one time?— Yes, I have 
served in the Agricultural Department. 

64792. In what capacity? — I worked as a farm superintendent and I have 
also worked in five districte. 

64793. Do you attach great importance to the cultivators getting a 
premium for an improved quality oi rice? — Yes, I do attach importance to 
that. 

64794. In order to encourage the cultivator to grow better qualities?— 


Yes. 

64795. Do you think that the difference^ in the size of bas^ts by which 
naddv is sold and the consequent risk of confusion very often leads to 
the ^Itivator getting less for his than h© onght to get ?— The cultiva^ 
tom do not get less than they ought to get, because the brokers pay for 
the paddy according to the size of the basket. 

64796. Do the brokers buy from the individual cultivator in weiw case, 
iifi tiiAv sometimes buy from a group of cultivators ?— At the barest 
taolers buy from mdividual 

people who store paddy. ^ ^ 

aAf*(v* A-nA +11 ASA latter very often mix the lots of various cultivators; 
is that so? Some mix them, but some keep the lots separate; the majority 

mix them. ^ ^ i xo -vr 

64798. Do you understand the principle of the open market? Ino, 
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64799. Do you think that it would be possible to arrange that rice should 
be sold by the cultivators in a market where practices are controlled and 
where measurement and weighment are made by neutral tallymen? — ^Under 
the present circumstances, no. 

64800. Brokers do business for a few buyers, but they buy from many 
ciiJtivatoi-s ; do you think that brokers are inclined to favour a buyer rather 
than a seller ?-^enerally they favour the sellers. 

64801. Why? — They get their brokerage only from the sellers j that is 
irhy they are inclined to favour sellers. 

64802. If you thought that one of your brokers was favouring a culti- 
vator (the selle^ to your detriment, would you do fuiiiher business through 
that broker ?“^enerally I have to depend upon the brokers to get my 
paddy. 

64803. Do you mean that if you had the choice you would do business 
not with the broker but with the cultivator? — ^If I do not do business with 
a broker, that broker will find other buyers. 

64804. Dr, Eyder : You say that the cultivators used to work 300 days 
but that they now work only 100 daysj the cultivator is now much better 
off than he used to be? — ^The cultivators are perforce idle for about 100 
days out of 365 days ui the year because there is no work for them, 

(The witness withdrew.) 


IT SHWE, Sohoolmaater, Bepresentative of Go-operators 
of Upper Btirma. 

Keplies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Qubshon 1. — ^EBSEAnoH. — (a) (i) The majority of the agriculturists 
in Burma are accustomed to cultivate only the usual and customary kinds 
of crops, grow unseasonal crops, stick to one particular kmd of crop only 
and use bad implements. They do not select pure good seed gram for 
sowing The result is tiiat much tune is wasted and the outturn poor. 

(ii) In rearing animals also they do not pay much attention to 
them and there are none who are acctuamted with the methods of guarding 
them against diseases. So, under ilieir care, cattle do not thrive. 

(b) In order to impart agricultural knowledge to agriculturists, it 
is necessary; (i) to educate the children of the agriculturists in the science 
of agriculture, (ii) to propagate and spread the said knowledge throng 
the agency of eicperts, and (lii) to enable the cultivators of every locality 
to avail themselves of the best methods of agriculture. 

(c) In' connection with research not at present being investigated to 
which attention might usefully he turned, I would suggest — 

(i) To enlist those who are earning their livelihood lightl3r by means 
of work other than that of agriculture in the agricultural villages and 
make them work without interruption. 

(ii) To take strict measures to make it compulso^ for the children 
of the agriculturists, living in villages, to study agriculture and learn 
handicraft. 

Question- 2. — ^AoRiouPTunAL Education. — (i) The number of teachers and 
institutions is not sufl&cient. 

fyi) The extension of teaching facilities in the districts is an urgent 

need. 

(til) Teachers in rural areas j^ould be drawn from the agricultural 
classes. 

(itj) The attendances at existing institutions are not as numerous as I 
would expect in the present circumstances. This is due to the fact that 
the parents of the children have no faith in the idea that it is more ad- 
vantageous for their children to carry on the work, handed down from 

f enerations, after they^ have completed the various courses of education. 
6 is only by the administrative authorities of the Local Government and 
not by mere common education that the demand for instruction can be 
stimulated. 
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(d) The i^m incentive to induce lads to study agriculture are to 
make the pupils do gardening work themselves and give aid and encour- 
agement to tnose whose crops are the best. 

(vi) Yes, pupils are mainly drawn from the agrioultui’al classes* 

(vii) Yes, modihcations are necessary in the existing courses of study. 
These are the inclusion of — 

(a) Garden plantation, and 

(5) Handicrafts, such as wood, cane and bamboo work. 

(uw) (a), (&), and (c) should, I think be studied. 

(ijc) The majority of students who have studied agriculture are em- 
ployed only as paid servants, for example, as agricultural demonstrators 
and farm superintendents, after they have left college. 

(as) Agriculture can be made attractive to the middle-class youths in 
this way: They should be given education so that they may take interest 
in agriculture and realise that agriculture is the means of one’s own 
progress and success m life, and the Local Government should encourage 
the work of those who take ufi agncultuie as then means of living. 

(xi) There are no recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. 

(osii) Adult education in rural tracts can be populaiised m this way: 
the Local Government should recognise the services of those who are 
educated in preference to those who are not, and should give differential 
treatment in social dealings. 

(xiit) For better educational facilities in rural areas, I would suggest 
the following schemes: — 

(a) The Government should take a list of children between the 
ages of 4 and 15, ffnd out in what work they are employed and how they 
are brought up and take action against those children who do not take 
up education. 

(6) The children of really poor parents should be educated as 
boarders in school and their expenses paid. 

Question 3. — Dbmonstbation and Pbopaganda. — (a) The measures which 
in my view have been successful in inffuencmg and improving the practice 
of cultivators are only those laid down by the officials of the Agricultural 
DeparWent. 

(b) For increasing the effectiveness of held demoustiations, I would 
make the following suggesi^ons : — 

(1) To point out and demonstrate the methods of agriculture to the 
agriculturists. 

(2) To encourage and recognise the services of those who adopt 
the methods of agriculture as pointed out and demonstrated. 

(c) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice as follows: — 

(1) Agriculture is of great importance and should be looked up to 

by aU. 

(2) One reaps real advantages by duly adopting impro%"Gd methods 
of cultivation* Due recognition should be accorded to those who adopt 
such methods. This arrangement and advice would increase the number 
of cultivators adopting expert advice. 

(d) (1) The success of demonstration and propaganda work is ao 
small in the district that it can only be just said to have been adopted, 
with the result that no real advantages have accrued yet. 

(2) As regards the success of the said work, the rural population 
may be called paddy and m cultivators : they adopt the old methods of 
cultivation handed down from their forefathers and have not got throD^h 
even the preliminary course of education, which they are required to study. 
They do not recognise the existence of agricultural education and do not 
even understand Sie demonstration and propaganda work. 

OtJBSTiON 4 .— Administbation.— (^) I am of opinion, that expert scientific 
knowledge could be supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present 
by increasing the scientific staff of the Government of India. 
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(1) The types of work which would benefit by pooling the services of 

experts are— , ,, , , p . 

In eveiy rural tract persons should be chosen ironi amongst agri- 
culturists, and those who can take the lead should be^ encouraged and 
arrangements should be made, to form agricultural societies in each tract. 

(2) The said work should be controlled in the same manner as in 
the cases of the Co-operative and Agricultural departments. 

(c) I am not satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the 
services afforded by the following departments. Directions in which these 
services might be improved or extended are — 

(i) As regards the extension of the Agricultural and Veterinary 
services, arrangements should be made so that every agriculturist should 
get thoroughly acquainted with the lower standard lessons of the depart- 
ments concerned. 

(ii) Regarding railways and steamers, arrangements should be made 
to facilitate the consignment and carriage of crops and to reduce the rates 
of such consignments. 

(iii) The arrangements made at present with regard to roads still 
require much improvement. Much more improvement is still required 
in the communication services between the districts and townships and 
village-tracts. 

(iv) As regards the procedure adopted by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment at present, only the departments of Grovernment know anything 
about them. As these matters concern the agriculturists very much, 
arrangements should be made for the agriculturists of eveiy village-tract 
to know and understand them. 

(v) Posts and Telegraphs are in existence at present only in large 
towns. Arrangements should be made for them to be in existence in every 
viUage-traot. 

Question 5. — ^Pinanob. — (a) I am of opinion that steps should be taken 
tor the better financing of agiioultural operations. 

The arrangements for repayment in three or four instalments of tlio 
loans now advanced on mortgage of substantial security do not yet help 
much to improve the conditions of the agriculturists. As a higher rate 
of interest is charged for the amount borrowed for the cultivation and 
consumption expenses of the agriculturists yearly, if the Clovernment would 
issue loans for repayment the same year at the rate of ten per cent per 
mensem, the agriculturists would very much profit by this arrangement. 

Question 6. — ^Agbicultubaii Indebtedness. — (a> (i) Most agriculturists, 
when arrangements are at first made for cxdtivation, have no paddy land 
of their own and have therefore to take land on rent. Further, they have 
no cattle nor do they have seed-grains for sowing, nor do they have 
paddy for consumption for the whole year round. So, they have to take 
loans and invest the same from the very beginning of their work. Such 
arrangements tend to decrease the ontturn. The cultivation and consump- 
tion expenses are great, they are unable to pay in full the loans which 
they originally took and this is how they get indebted. 

There has been no practice amongst the agriculturists of making 
careful estimates of income and expenditure beforehand; their liabilities 
become greater than their receipts, and so they are apt to get into debt; 
therefore they have to take loans. 

(ii) Those agriculturists who have little or no security to offer can 
take loans only from the landowners and well-to-do people of their villages. 
Those agriculturists who have adequate security to offer have to take 
loans either from the chetties or from the Chinamen. In the case of loans 
taken in the village-tracts where co-operative credit societies have been 
formed, it can be said that such loans are taken from such societies and spent; 
hui^ as a matter of fact, the loans taken from such societies are not 
sumoient and therefore the agriculturists have in addition to take outside 
loans. 

(iii) I am of opinion that measures should be taken to facilitate 
the redemption of mortgages, and to cancel the debt after payment of 
interest equal to the original principal as well as the principal itself. 

(c) Manures should be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators, such as limiting the ri^t of mortgage and sale. 

U SJuoel 
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Question 7, — ^Fragmentation oe Holdings. — (a) It is true that there is 
loss in agricultural ef&ciency attendant upon the e:scessive sub-division of 
holdings. In order that such things may not occur, measures sihould be 
taken providing for the owners of adjacent holdings having the right of 
pre-emption. Thenj only, such fragmentation of holdings will decrease. 

{h) The obstacles in the way of consolidation of holdings are — 

The agriculturists, whenever they are in need of money, split up 
their land and sell or mortgage a portion to the moneylenders. 

In order that such things may not take place, measures should be 
taken providing that, in transactions of mortgage and sale of paddy land, 
only the owners of adjacent holdmgs should have the right of pi-e-emption. 

(c) Yes, I consider legislation necessary to deal with minors, etc. 

Question 8, — ^Irrigation. — (a) The districts in Buima in which new 
irrigation schemes should be adopted are — 

(1> Shwebo, (2) Mandalay, (3) Kyaukse, (4) Meiktila, (5> Thazi, (6; 
PyawDwe, (7) lamethin, (8) Minbu, (9) Myingyan and (10) Pakokku. It 
is more suitable to adopt such schemes in the said districts. Except in 
Myingyan and Pakokku, irrigation schemes are in oiieration. New canals 
should be constructed in Pakdkku and Myingyan districts and arrange- 
ments for irrigation should be made there. In the eight districts in which 
irrigation schemes are being adopted, there is still great need for extension 
or improvement in the existing methods of irrigation. 

(i) It is necessary to make^ arrangements for extension or improve- 
ment of perennial and non-perennial canals for storage of water. 

(w) It is desirable to make arrangements for extension or improve- 
ment of tanks and ponds. 

{Hi) It is desirable to dig wells on high land. 

The obstacles to the extension or improvement of irrigation are — 

(1) hilly districts and (2) sandy districts. 

(b) The ya and paddy cultivators are supplied with water from canals. 

I am not satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal water 
to cultivators. 

Methods which should be employed to prevent wastage of water by 
evaporation and by absorption in the soil are — 

Arrangements should be made in the irrigation district Q) to have 
reservoirs in existence and (2) to cultivate gardens and plant large trees. 

For the fair and equitable distribution of water to the cultivators of 
paddy and ya lands lying within the area irrigated by a canal, the method 
adopted is to distribute water by means of concrete pipes of dimensions 
proportionate to the area irrigate. So far this method has not yet been 
attended with any success. ^ To improve the distribution of water so as 
to ensure fairness and equity, arrangements should be made to regulate 
the period for supply of water according to the area of land and the 
quantity of water used, and to ensure reliability in the opening and 
closing of the distribution iiipes (sluices). The officers of the Canal 
Department should be made to do their duty according to the rules and 
regulations without taking bribes, and the agriculturists should be made 
to understand the methods of distribution of water. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Water should be drained from low-lying 
land. Canals should be constructed and irrigation water conveyed to the 
areas havmg homogeneous tracts of coarse soil. Tbe soil '^en gets mixed 
up with silt and by this means soils can be improved, 

(ii) Alkali ('usar) or other imculturable land can be reclaimed by 
mixing with sand and silt .or with soil composed of some other matter. 
The process of mixing up can be facilitated only after a canal is cut and 
water is let m and out. 

(m) For preventing erosion of surface soil by flood-water, arrange- 
ments should be made to stop or deviate the natural watercourses, or to 
store up water. 

(b) (i) Soils which, within my recollection, have undergone marked 
improvement are the tracts which are under paddy and ya cultivation by 
means of irrigation. 

Water is one of the principal fertilisers of soil and also the 
distributor of silt and minerals that are carried down from o^er places^ 





ill) Soils that have suffeied marked deterioration are the hot and 
dry paddy and ya lauds that are Jett tallow and the lands situated in the 
dry sandy tracts where there is scarcity of water. In dry and hot tracts, 
as no ram water can be obtained and no trees grow or thrive, no green 
manures can be obtained. 

(c) The measures which Government should take to encourage the 
reclamation of aieas ot cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation 
are — 

(1) To irrigate those areas which admit of irrigation. 

(2) In the case of high lands which do not admit of irrigation, by 
suggesting a change of crops, by the cultivation of crops suitable to such 
areas and by practical demonstrations as an experiment. 

Question 10. — ^Festilisbbs. — (a) In my opinion, greater use could be 
prohtably made ot natural manures or artihcial fertilisers. It would be 
well if the cultivators had faith in, and understood, the methods of 
using them. This can only be achieved by demonstrations. 

(b) The adulteration of fertilisers can only be prevented by the 
exammation and analysis of cliemical experts who are well versed m the 
process of preparation and blending of the same. 

(c) Arrangements should be made to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers by making the cultivators realise, by means of demonstration, 
the marked improvement in the growth of crops sown on manured land. 

id) There aie no localities m Burma in which a considerable increase 
in the use ot manures has recently taken place. 

(e) The effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia and pota^ manures is not known as these things are not used 
here in Burma. 

(/) To discourage the practice of using cowdung as fuel, arrangements 
should be made to explain the usefulness of cowdung as manure and to 
instruct the cultivators on its use as such. 

Question 11. — Ceops — (a) (i) To improve the existing crops, mauiiring 
and punctual cultivation of crops according to season should be adopted, 

(i^) New crops, including fodder crops, should be introduced by 
demonstration . 

(in) The distribution of seeds can be facilitated, if the agriculturists 
are made to realise the high prices fetched by crops as a resmt of using 
good pure seed. 

(iu) With regard to the prevention of damage by yrM animals, 
this can only be done by the Local Government in some parts where much 
damage is caused. 

(6) I want to suggest the cultivation of some heavy yielding food 
crops in replacement ot the present crops. The fertility of the soil in any 
locality should be examined and the crops most useful in Burma, as well 
as those used in foreign countries, should be grown. 

(c) In improving crops or substituting more profitable crops, only 
those who have received instruction from experts in such methods ot agri- 
culture would be successful. 

Question 12. — Cultivation, — (i) The existing systems of tillage are very 
defective. It is necessary to manure the soil and to get a longer period 
of tillage before dry crop cultivation, as such cultivation teni to deteriorate 
the soil. As regards tilling instruments, those made under the new methods 
should be used in preference to those made under the old methods. 

(it) The customary rotations of mixtures of the more important crops 
should be adopted. But it is still necessary to instruct the agriculturists 
on the mixtures ot crops consisting of tall trees, plants and creepers, 
the cultivation of crops with regard to the periods for planting and their 
period of blossoming and bearing fruit. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — ( i) The 
existing measures for protection of crops from external infection, pests 
and diseases are not yet effective and sufficient. 

There are few agriculturists who understand how to select and store 
up seed-grain, to clear and remove bushes, creepers and trees close by 
their paddy and ya cultivation wherein insects could take refuge, the fact 
that insects breed in impure soils, and the profitable methods of cultiva- 
tion. Arrangements should be made to instruct them in these matters. 
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(ti) The adoption of internal measures against infection is desirable. 

As at present the agriculturists have not anly not adopted the methods 
suggested by the Agricultural Department but have also not yet adopted the 
very easy method, in common use amongst themselves, measures should be 
taken to give them instruction in these methods by practical demonstration. 

QxTEiSTiON 14 . — ^Implements. — (b) With regard to the steps that may 
usefully be taken to hasten the adoption by the cultivator of improved 
implements, I am of opinion that as the agricultui ists have to work their 
land mostly by means of cattle in Burma, the use of tlieir present imple- 
ments results in lessening of energy, loss of time and poverty of outturn. 
Therefore they will get on better with their work, if they make use of 
implements by which a greater amount of work can be done in less time. 

(c) There ^ are some difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements and their distribution for 
sale throughout the country. To remove such difficulties, I would suggest 
that the Local Government should make arrangements to provide the 
agriculturists with funds to enable them to buy agricultural implements 
easily and to have them repaired immediately when uecpssary. 

Question 15. — Veterinabt — ( a) The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be under the Director of Agriculture and should not be independent. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries are under the control of local district boards. 
It is not proper to keep them under the local district boards. 

(ii) The need for expansion is not being adequately met. 

(iti) I would advocate the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not make full use of the veterinai'y dispen- 
saries. Agriculturists will make use of the veterinary dispensaries if they 
are under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

(ii) Agriculturists do not think that touring dispensaries distribute 
medicines without charges; as it appears that the Veterinaiy Assistants 
do not tell them anything about free distribution, they do not make use 
of it, 

(d) The obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases are due 
to the arrangements made by the Veterinary Assistants who are generally 
partial in their dealings and take bribes. I do not advocate legislation 
dealing with notification, segregation, disposal of diseased carcasses, com- 
pulsoiv inoculation and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed 
to infection. If the Civil Veterinary Department were an authoritative 
head under the control of the Director of Agriculture, I think this 
separation of functions would improve the existing conditions. 

(fi) There is no difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand now. 

(/) With regard to popularising preventive inoculation, the Veteri- 
nary Assistants do not explain matters but use such powem as would tend 
to act as obstades in the way of treatment. Though no fee is publicly 
demanded for such inoculation, it has been customary to pay without fail, 
and this acts as a deterrent. 

(g) (i) dfe (m) Yes, I consider that tlie provision of further facilities for 
research into animal disease is desirable. 

Such further facilities should take the form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(w) the setting up of provincial veterinary research institutions. 

(h) (i) (fc (ii) I recommend that special investigations should be con- 
ducted by — 

(i) Officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
(it) research officers in the Provinces. 

(i) I recommend the appointment of a superior Veterinary Officer 
wii.h the Government of India. 

I am of opinion that the appointment of such an officer conducting 
all researches and investigations would result in improving the health 
and in increasing the number of animsds, as Burma a country where 
only animals are employed in cultivation. 



Question 16. — Animal Hitsbandet. — (a) (ii} & (in) Arrangements 

shouJd be made regarding (a) age-limit for labour and (b) time-limit for 
labour according to season and time fixed for food and drink. 

(b) (i) to (v) Special arrangements should be made to prevent the 
existing causes of injury to cattle. 

(c) The months of the year in which fodder shortage is most marked 
in our districts are the months of Tabaung, TagUj Kason and Nayone 
(March to June). 

&ach scarcity of fodder usually exists for 120 days. After this period 
of scarcity ends, about one month elapses before young growing cattle 
begin to thrive. 

(d) I suggest the following for improving or supplementing the fodder 
suiiply in our district: — 

(1) To increase the number of pastures in forest reserves 

(2) To take strict measures not to burn straw and dry grass in Ihe 
pastures in the dry season. 

(3) To construct weirs in fisheries, streams and channels and to 
store up water. 

(s) Landowners should be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters by instructing them on the subject of grazing grounds for 
tenants’ cattle and on the methods of collection and storage of fodder. 

Question 17. — ^AoniourLTUEAL Industeibs. — (a) The work done by an 
average cultivator on his holding during the year occnpies about eight 
months. The cnltivator who has got sufficient foodstuff in store would 
do manuring work, chop down and clear jungle or nnder-growth, set up 
a weir or dig a channel on his holding in the slack season. As soon as 
he finishes this work, he would ply a cart for hire or be employed as a 
cooly. 

(b) I want to suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiaiy 
industries. Arrangements should be made to enable the cultivators to 
continue cultivating cold and hot season crops on the damp areas and on 
the areas where water is available in the hot season. I want to suggest 
some new subsidiary industries which could be established with Government 
aid, to occupy the spare time of the family. 

(c) There are no obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as bee-keeping, poultry-rearing, fruit-growing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac- 
culture, rope-making, basket-making, etc. 

(d) Tes, I think that the Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for con- 
sumption, such as, oil-pressing, sugar-making, cotton-ginning, rice-hulling, 
utilisation of wheat-straw for cardboard, utilisation of cotton seed for felt, 
fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice-straw for paper, etc. 

(e) Subsidiary employment could be found by encouraging industrial 
cionoems to move to rural areas. In this connection I would suggest 
taking the initiative in the establishment of industries in rural areas. 

(f) Tes. I recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical^ commercial and financial aspects with a view, among other 
things, to the introduction of improved tools and appliances. 

(g) With regard to measures which might lead to greater rural employ- 
ment, I would suggest that special arrangements should be made by the 
Local Government, as required, for various kinds of employment according 
to the village tracts. 

(h) With regard to means whereby the people could he induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health condition of their environ- 
ment, I would suggest that thejr should be induced to do so by teaching them 
how to take up physical exercises and pointing out their beneficial effects. 

Question 18. — ^Ageicultueal Laboue. — (a) Measures which should be 
taken to attract agricultural laboiir from areas in which there is a surplus 
to areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of labour are to 
enx^rage (cO co-operative credit loans and (b) agricultural loans. Measures 
which should be taken to attract agricultural labour from areas in which 
there is a surplus to areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain 

U Shwe^ 
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xineultivatecl are (a) allotment of land enough for cultivation as a separate 
nolding and (6) loans issued by the Local Government for investment in 
cultivation. 

With regard to suggestions designed to relieve seasonal unemployment, 
there is now a practice of migration of the agricultural population. 

^ shortage of agricultural labour in this Province of 
liurnia. Ihis may be attributed to insufficiency of funds for investment in 
cultivation. If the Local Government make aiTangements to advance loans 
to agriculturists so as to enable them to invest a sufficient amount of money, 
the number of agriculturists will increase. 

QtTESTiON 19. — PouESTS. — (u) No. I do not consider that forest lands, as 
such, are at present being put to their fullest use for agricultuial purpose.^. 

I would suggest immediate airangements to be made to grant (1) 
extensions of cultivable forest areas; (2) grazing facilities for aclcfjiiato su^iply 
of fodder to agriculturists and (3) licences to extract timber and liambon foV 
making tools and appliances used by agriculturists for constructing dwelling 
houses and cattle-sheds, and for firewood. These should be gi anted and 
extended as much as they want. 

(6) My suggestion is that the forest areas in the neighbourhood of 
agricultural localities should be in iiroportion to the number of cattle. 

(c) There is no instance of soil erosion on account of deterioration 
of forests. 

There is no instance of soil erosion and damage from floods. 

(d) I want to indicate (some) methods by which the supply of moisture 
in the soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and 
regulated oy afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as 
to benefit agriculture. Ai-rangements should be made to plant trees also 
in the village tracts of the agucultuiists and measures .should be taken to 
protect existing trees. 

These methods are useful in preventing the destruction of agricultural 
land by erosion. 

(e) There is an oiiening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbour- 
hood of villages. 

(/) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 
Soil erosion cannot thereby be facilitated. 

Question 20. — ^Mahkbting. — (a) I do not consider existing market facili- 
ties to be satisfactory. The object should be to put Burmans into direct 
touch with foreign merchants m respect of the sale of crop produce, timber 
and other commodities of Burma. 

In such sales, I would suggest that measures should be taken to 
establish direct transactions between the producers and the merchants. 

(b) I am not satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distri- 
bution. I cannot be satisfied with the present system in which the producers 
have to sell beforehand at the places where the various kinds of crops are 
produced, because the system is not at all productive of any advantage to 
the agriculturists. 

The agriculturists in Burma have not money enough for cultivation 
expenses at the time of preparing the land for sowing and are obliged 
to sell the produce beforehand to the well-to-do people at a low price. 
When the creditor collects the crop at harvest time, the price comes up 
even to Rs. 50 per cent profit wilhin eight months and so the well-t^do 
people get on. In three or four months there come sale transactions 
between the creditors and merchants. Then, what originally cost the 
creditor Rs. 100 is worth Rs. 75 more and is sold to the merchant; the 
merchant now sells the same at the rate of Rs. 50 per cent profit to a 
foreign counti*y. The result m that the producers of Burma are getting 
only one-thyd of the price paid by the foreigners. 

I wish to make the following suggestions: If steps he taken to keep 
the producers or cultivators in sufficient funds to obviate the expediency 
or necessity of making advance*^ sales at the cultivation season, and thus 
enable them to sell th4ir produce to the yadere direct at the tunc of 
harvest at the pievailmg piarket price, the prod Heel’s will be greatly 
benefited. 


49 
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(d) 1 am of opinion that moro elective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas, crops returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and 
marketing news in general. 

Question 21. — TAams and Sea Freights. — ^The existing custom duties, 
both import and export., and sea freights do affect the prosperity of the 
Indian cultivator adversely. 

As a remedial measure for the amelioration of, and relief from, this 
undesirable state of affairs, I wish to suggest that the levying of customs 
duties on both import and export and custom duties on sea freights should 
be stopped, and free trade should be permitted. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (i) S (ii) To encourage the growth of 
the co-operative movement the steps as stated below should, I think, be 
taken by (i) Government and (it) non-oflSlcial agencies : — 

(i) Steps should manifestly be taken by the Government to take 
notice of, and look into, the matters of the occupation and woik of the 
members of co-operative societies, their taking of loans and repayment of 
the same in localities where co-operative societies have been foimed, and 
to see that the touring officers pay attention to these matters. 

(ii) The steps that should be taken by the noii-oj05.cials to encourage 
the growth of the co-operative movement are; the reposing of trust and 
confidence in the members of the societies, having dealings with them and 
rendering help and assistance to them. 

(6) (?) Special steps should be taken to see that, as regards the ciedit 
societies, the grant of loans and repayment are made punctually at the 
periods fixed, 

(ii) Steps should be taken for the purchase societies to be linked up 
with the cultivators so that they can dispose of their produce either in a 
foreign or home market, and reap benefits thereby. 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock are not yet in 
existence in Burma; I am of opinion that the formation of such societies 
is advisable. 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements, e.g., the digging of wells 

and the construction of walls and f epees, or the planting of hedges, 

are not in existence in Burma; I am of opinion that it would be advisable 
to form such societies by way of an experiment. 

(v) It -is advisable that a society for the aggregation of fragmented 
holdings, and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size, should be 
formed. 

(i^i) The scope of co-operative credit societies should be extended so as 
to include the co-operative use of agricultural machinery as an additional 
object in each society. 

(viii) Steps should he taken to popularise such societies by their 
formation by way of experiment. 

(c) With regard to the co-operative schemes for joint improvement, 
such as co-operative irrigation, co-operative fencing or a co-operative con^ 
solidation of holding scheme, which cannot be given effect to owing to 
the unwillingness of a small minority to join, legislation should be intro- 
duced in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of 
all. 

(d) So far there is nothing yet to lead me to consider that those 
societies of which I have person^,! knowledge have, in the main, achieved 
tlieir object. 

Question 23- — General Education. — (a) (i) As the seeking of higher 
Or collegiate education has in view the sole object of securing highly paid 
appointments, it should he compulsory on those Who have p^sed out of 
such' schools or colleges to serve in the Agricultural Department for one 
year to undergo a coui*se of training in agriculture before they are trans- 
ferred to other departments. 

(ii) & (Hi)^ In middle schools and elementary schools, agriculture 
should form a distinct and special subject of instruction in the curriculuih'j 
and pi-oinotion to a higher class should only he giyen after a pass in the 
subject of agriculture. 


TT Cl. 1 
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(b) (i) Tlie methods I wish to suggest whereby I'ural education 
may improve tiie ability and culture ot agriculturist.s ot all grades^ while 
retammg their interest in the land, are as tollows: — 

Agriculture should form a subject of instruction in I’ural edu- 
cation j it should be laid down that it is a »subject which is to be passed 
m fact and should be compulsory. 

(li) With regard to education in rural areas, there is no such thing 
as compulsoi*y education m Burma. 

(i^i) The small proportion of boys in rural piimary schools passing 
through the fourth class is due to the fact that the parents have very 
iittie desire tor their children to acq[uire education, to the tact that they 
are made to assist their parents in their woik and also lo the fact tliat 
children who aie not required to give assistance to their paieuts are made 
to lead a sheltered, contended and happy life. 

Question 24. — ^Atthacting Capital. — ( a) With regard to the steps that 
are necessary in older to introduce a large number ol: men of capital and 
enterprise to take to agriculture, the science of agriculture should be 
imparted to them and the benefits to be deiived from au agricultural 
occupation or calling should be made apparent to tliem. 

(b) The factors which prevent ihe owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are the indLsci uninate ways in which agri- 
cultural lands are let and made to change hands from one tenant cultivator 
or set of tenant cultivators to another. 

Question 25. — ^Weleaub of Kuiul Population. — ( a) With regard to 
improving hygiene in rural areas, the Local Government should look into, 
and take steps and make regulations regarding, such matters as the build- 
ing of houses in luial areas, breeding or keeping of cattle on the principal 
or main roads, tne modes or customs of eating and living and the free 
use of water' where water-supply is sufficient and ample. With icgard 
to tlie promotion of the general well-bemg and jirosperity of the rural 
population, steps should be taken to instil into the minds of the peoiilo 
the desirability of learning the arts or trades according to the needs and 
requirements of the locality, to encourage and assist them in such trades 
or callings and to establish them in the methods of thrift and saving. 

(b) I am in favour of Government conducting economic surveys in 
typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic position of the 
cultivators. The scope and methods ot such enquiries should be as follows : — 

(1) To distinguish as to whether an agriculturist is or is not a 
member of a co-operative society, is doing his work independently of 
any such society or has dealings with other capitalists. 

(2) To distinguish between the landlords who personally 'work tlioii 
own lands and those who work the lands on payment of rent, 

(3) To appoint such a surv^or and an officer in each township. 

^4) To make a survey once a year. 

(5) At the end ot each year, a report should be compiled, with a lueiao- 
landum giving the state ot progiess made, and the same should bo made 
known to all i-ne people in the township. 

(c) As a result of enquiries made by me as far as possible, I hu\e 
arrived at the following general conclusions: — 

(1) The agriculturists are wont to follow the hereditary callings 
and occupations of their parents. 

(2) They have no faith in, and do not follow, the practice of culti- 
vating the crops in rotation and according to the seasons. 

(3) In the matter ot raising loans they show an utter disregard for 
the amount of harm caused to them and have formed the habit of borrow- 
ing loans at high rates of interest and on the mortgage of their property. 

(4) In the matter of expenditure they are reckless and extravagant, 

and without any practice of economy. ^ , 

(5) Without keeping an account of their daily, monthly and yearly 
incomes and forming a budget estimate thereof, they have a habit of in- 
curring expenditure on mere guesses. 

Qtibstion 26.— Statistics.— ( ft) The area of reserved for*i ia Burma 
should be ascertained. Statements of areas of cultivable land left unculti- 
vated and which can be used for cnltivation, should be workeil out. 
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U YIN GALE, Bepresentative of Co-operators of 
Upper Burma. 

Keplies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Question 22. — Oo-opbbation’. — {a) (*) The following steps should be taken 
by Government: — 

The existing co-operative credit societies in Burma not having 
made the progress they should have made, a committee of enquiry should 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of their decline. Every encourage- 
ment for further progress should be given when the real causes are found 
out. 

The facts are as follows: — 

(a) The majority of the members of the societies are Buddhists. 

(6) According to their rehgion, they possess the following virtu- 
ous characteristics, love, sinypathy and joy in the happiness of others 

(c) Most of them are literate. 

(d) Most of them are related to one another. 

(e) Generally they follow the same kind of profession, such as 
agriculture. 

(/ ) In previous years, the number of societies has increased 
because people are keenly m favour of co-operation, most of them being 
of the five types mentioned above. Besides, according io the existing by- 
laws, all societies are unlimited liability societies and liability for loans 
is enforced jointly not only on the members of the society but also on 
the union, to the extent of the full amount of the outstanding loan or 
of half the share capital of the societies concerned. 

(g) At present the societies are not progressing as they ought to. 
Tt IS, therefore, advisable to hold an enquiiy to asceitain the cause of 
their decline. Also m the future, similar enquiries should be held in each 
Province every ten years. 

(Ii) In order to promote the co-operative movement and in order 
that co-operative societies may be acquainted with one another, conferences 
should be held at least once in 'two or three years so that societies may 
act on the resolutions passed, and benefit by them. 

( 7 ) The Registrars of the Co-operative Department should be 
thorou^ily acquainted with Burma and the co-operative movement, should 
take an interest in the co-operative work and should be kept on for at 
least for twelve years. It should be arranged not to have frequent 
transfers. 

(j) Arrangements sliould also he made to enable co-operativo 

societies to deposit their money with Government treasuries and sub- 

troasuries, to withdraw from them and to remit money by transfer. 

(Ii) The rate of mterest taken by the banks from the societias 

and the rate taken by the societies from their members having now become 

excessive, it should be reduced in the following ways: — 

(1) Government should issue loans at a low rate of intei'est. 

(2) Government should intervene to reduce the interest on 

deposits. 

(3) Goveinment should give assistance according to the rules, 

to make the societies economise their expenditure as much 
as possible or to guide societies in regard to their financial 
position. 

(4) The banks sliould be given a wider discretion to enable them 
to loan money to societies according to their credit. 

(1) Payment of revenue should be postponed till the 30th June 
in order that the produce of the societies may be sold at more reasonable 
prices. 

(m.) Repayments of loans may be spread over several years to 
euable members of societies to repay punctually money taken for redemp- 
tion of their lands, for purchase of lands, for additional loan taken on 
the security of the lands and for old debts» 
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(w) Ooveriimeut should, to promote the success of the experi- 
mental societies besides the old established ones, assist them by advice 
and by pecuniary help. 

4 .U • X lands which members of societies have inherited from 

tneir loretathers should not be auctioned but a law should be provided 
tor repayment ot the loans over a period of several years so that members 
may never fail to redeem their lands. 

(if) Non-ofEcials should help in the following ways : — 

(1) By the formation of societies to spread knowledge of the 
oo-operative movement. 

(2) By the issue of a co-operative neu.sxiaper. 

(3) By the establishment of .‘savings banks at the township and 
district headq[uai*ters. 

(4) By opening schools to imx>ait knowledge of co-oxieration and 
agriculture, or by having a temporally itinerant toarliuig staff for the 
purpose. 

(5) By the formation of a ccutial bod\ to noik ioi tlie success 
of the co-operative movement and of the societies, or lor the l*ouefit oi 
the Province as a whole. 

(6i By bringing the urban and rural societies into closer touch, 
so that the urban societies may act as savings banks for the deposit of the 
savings ot the lural society members, so that the rexiayments due by 
rural societies at the time of harvest may be repaid iiuiictually, and 
so that the lu'ban societies may be able to undertake the storage' of the 
liroduce of the niembei’s ot the rural socMcties in order to obtain a bettor 
market lor the i>roduce and to obtain commission on the sale of the same. 


It is desirable, in order to enable the people to do other subsidiary 
work between two agricultural seasons, that arrangements shouhl be made 
in consultation with district officers and co-operative officeis to secure 
work in connection with contracts for public works, iiertaining to roads 
and irrigation, of such bodies as district councils, municipalities, etc. 

Arrangements should be made to enable work to be done in connec- 
tion with the supply of timber, slecpeis, fiiewood and bamboos to the 
railway company and such other companies which are concerned with big 
undertakings. 

To improve the weaving industry among women, aiTangeiuents 
shoilld he made to encourage the industry by giving facilities tor the 
purchase of improved looms of moderate price and to spread the knowledge 
of weaving. 


(h) (ii) I have no knowledge of iiurchase societies. However, the 
village co-oiierative credit societies are ready to iiurchaso the seed-grains 
such as jmddy, cotton and pulses which agriculturists have to actually 
use. I am of the opinion that such a project may not be successful if 
there are no big shops or societies to uiidei*take the sale of seed-grains. 
It will be successful if, in consultation with officers of the Agricultural 
and Co-oiierative departments, and with the aswistaiiee of government 
shops run on co-operative lines for selling seed-grains are opened in 
suitable districts. If the project is successful, Government'^ fuithor 
participation will be unnecessary. 


(iii) It is understood that though societies for tJie sale of produce or 
stock were formed in the past, they have become defunct owing to finan- 
cial reasons. Such societies will lie successful only if they can raise loans 
from district co-operative banks or company-managed banks or the 
mortgage of their stock-in-trade. 

(vi) If the Agricultural Department can undertake the advertising 
and demonstration of the use of suitable agricultmral machinery, societies 
should be formed for the purchase of such machinery and arrangements 
should be made for the purchase or hire of the same by members ot 
co-operative societies. 

(vii) The Begistrar should give advice on the ways and means of 
joint farming. Then only is there the possibility of societies springing up 
to eive such farming a trial. At present, members of ‘ the co-operative 
sociefaies are following the methods of mutual help in agricultural operations 
as adopted since the time of their ancestors. 
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(mii) It is advisable tha.t Registrars of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment fahould circulate notes, giving advice m connection with the methods 
to be adopted by cattle-breeding societies, suitable to Buddhists as well 
as to others of different faiths. Then only there will spring up societies 
which will be willing to give cattle-breeding a trial. At present cattle- 
breeding is left to individual enterprise 

(la;) Arrangements should be made by Registrars ,of the Co-operative 
Department to form industrial and handicraft societies, cash saving 
societies, etc., in which housewives should join. 


U NYUN, Bepresentative of Go-operators of 
Upper Burma. 


Beplies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — ^Agmcultural Education. — (i) There arc no teachers and 
institutions as yet. 

(ji) There is an urgent need. 

(Hi) Teachers should be appointed for agricultural education. 

(v) Kecreatious for lads should be arianged. 

(yi) No agricultural education is yet given. 

(mt) Modification is called for, to impart practical agricultural educa- 
tion side by side with the theoretical. 

(viii) (a) Nature study is taught; schools which have items (b) and 
(c) are not in existence in my locality. 

(ix) As there are no institutions, cultivators still follow their old 
pursuits. 

(as) The allotment of waste jungle lands under paita (i.e., leased 
land) with periods of exemption from land revenue will make agriculture 
more attractive to them. 

(xi) There has been no movement for improving technical knowledge 
as there have been no students who have gone in for agricultural studies. 

(xii) If agricultural schools are opened in rural ti'acts, adult educa- 
tion will be advanced. 

{xiii) The administration of schools should rest with the school com- 
mittees and teachers, subject to the <^ntrol of the Government and grants- 
m-aid for schools should be given by the Government. 


Question 3 — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — ( a) By using good and 
pure seeds distributed from the Agiicultural College and by the advice given 
to use some sort of mechanical plough, known as Owin-set ('revolving hairoiv), 
extensive areas can be cultivated and outturns of crops increased 

(b) There may be means for increasing the effectiveness of field demon- 
strations. 


I Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice if practical 

demonstration is given in the presence of the cultivators. • 

(d) Failure of_ demonstration in certain places was due to unlevel 
ground and insufficiency of irrigation canals. 


Question 4.— Administration,— ( a) No suggestions, but the writer 
wishes to indicate directions in which Government of India may supplement 
the activities of the Local Goveniment. ^ 


?•— The method of financing adopted by the oo- 
req^iires to be modified and the Go^rnment should 
give closer supervision and more assistance than at present. 

for repayment of loans were extended 

amoLt of1oaM*^n at^res^xt.®*'®’^ 
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. Question 6.— Aoeiouetuiiai, Inoebtednesb.— (o) (i) The irregulai-ity of 
+hi by^inseots, -the death of cattle from disease 

Md the small piofit obtained by the cultivators are the muin causes of 
borrowing. 


(ii) The sources of credit are co-opeiative credit societies, the Govern- 
ment, the clietUar firms and some wealthy people in the villages. 

{Hi) The reasons pieventing lepayment ai‘e the excess of expenditure 
over income due to less profit even when there is no destruction of crops, 
ana nign prices for articles required by cultivators. 


Question 7. — Fbaomentation or Holdings. — (c) Legislation is required 
and it would be fair if arbitrators and village committees are empowered 
to decide disputes. 


Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (i) New canals should be constructed in 
Meiktila, Myingyan and Sagaing districts for irrigation with the water of 
the Paung-laung river by which Kyaukse district is at present irrigated. 
The perennial canals are often flooded, with consequent destruction of 
crops. Steps should be taken to prevent such floods. 

(b) I am not satisfied. The department concerned can complete from 
15th November to 15th March the necessai-y repairs and improvements in 
the existing canals. If distribution of water by turn is started from 16th 
March to the end of May, it will help linan-ym (early sesamum), havli-ytii 
(early paddy) and plantains. If the water were to be distributed for Isauh-hiji 
(main crops) from 1st June, the agrieiilturisis would he able to extend 
their cultivation. 


Question 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Low-lying areas should be provided with canals 
for supply of water and drainage. 

(u) The advice of the Agricultural Department should be sought to 
deal with such lands. 


(Hi) The banks of the main canals and feeders should be raised. 

(b) (i) I can give instances- Jhe soil of the lands in our district is 
improved yearly as they are covered with silt when the canals overflow 
their banks. 


(H) The soil of lands which are irrigated by the water of the natui^al 
watercourse deteriorates. Consequently the cultivation has to be done in 
alternate years. 


(c) Bunds should be constructed for the protection of low-lying lands. 
Lands for which water cannot be obtained in the cultivating season should 
be artificially irrigated, and leases embodying certain periods of exemption 
troiii assessment of land revenue should be issued. 


Question 10. — ^Fertilisers.— (a) No otbei feiijilisers except cowdung and 
silt are used. 

(b) Fradulent adulteration of fertilisers is not known. 
i(e) No. Such manures are not used. 

(/) Firewood and charcoal should be used as fuel. 


Question 11.— Crops —(a) (i) To ensure improvement, the agriculturists 
should grow special crops solely for the purpose of seed-grain. 

(ii) Paddy stubbles, iowar stalks and bean husks aye used as fodder. 
No other fodder crops are cultivated. 

(iii) Until it is generally known that a snpp^ of seeds is 9 btaiBa|He 
from the Agrioiiltural Department, each district shonld be provided with 
a depot for the distribution of seeds suitable for the district, 

(iv^ Wild animals are scared away by means of shooting with bows 
and arrowW, by display of torches and by the beating of tin drums. 

The Naa^sein-gyi, a variety of long-lived paddy which is cultivated 
at the suggestion of the Agricnltural Depai-tment, is successful. 

Question 13.— Cultivation.— < i) The plou^ known as /' Gwin-set '* 
used hi district: 

the old implements in place of which it is used. 

(ii) There is no practice of cultivating rotation or mixture of crops. 


IS 

on 
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Qxjestion 13.— Oeop Peoteotion, Inteenal and Extbenai.. — (i) The existing 
Pleasures for protection of crops are not sufficient, 

(li) No internal measures against infection have "been adopted as yet. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a) No suggestion, except the use of a 
luechanical weed cutter, 

(b) There should be exliibitions of samples of improved implements 
besides the improved plough refeiTed to before. 

(c) No. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinaey. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Depaitment should bo 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (?) S (ii) There are no such dispensai ie'< in my district. 

(iii) If theie were dispensaries they should be transferred to the 
provincial authority. 

(c) (ii) Yes. 

(d) Legislation dealing with preventive measures is advocated, 

(e) If the animals are inoculated wholesale on occasions of outbreaks 
of cattle disease, there will he difficulty in securing suififtcient serum to meet 
the demand. 

(/) No fee is now charged for preventive inoculation. Preventive 
inoculation is not popular, because some people have no faith in its efficacy. 

(ff) Not desirable. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandey. — (a) (ii) There is no dairying indus- 
try in my district; therefore no suggestion is necessary. 

(iii) The existing practice in animal husbandry should he improved, 

(h) (i) There is no species of grass particularly for bullocks. 

(ii) There are no enclosed pastures in my district. 

(iii) Fodder is sufficient xn my district. 

(iv) There are no green fodders in diy seasons. 

(v) There aio no feeding stuffs for cattle except seeds and leaves of 
pelyugale which contain mineral constituents. 

(c) Fodder is scarce m the months of Tazaungmon (October-November) 
and Nadaw (Noveuiber-December) for eight weeks. The young cattle begin 
to thrive in the months of FyatJio (Deceinher-January) and Tabodwe 
(J anuary-Februaiy). 

(d) Fodder is sufficient in my district and therefore no suggestion is 
necessary. 

(e) It is not necessary to induce the landowners to take a keener 
practical interest in these matters. 

Question 17. — ^Ageioultueai, Industeibs. — (a) In my district many kinds 
of crops are cultivated and therefore the field season continues throughout 
the year. 

(b) No suggestion is necessary. 

(d) Yes, Government should do more. 

(h) Conditions of low-lying marshy lands should be improved so as to 
get pure fresh air. 

Question 18. — ^Ageicultueal Laboxte. — (a) (i) Government should take 
measures to get rid of malaria from areas where there is shortage of 
labour, so as to attract agricultural labour. 

(i?) In areas where there are large tracts of cultivable land remaining 
uncultivated, new villages should be established with temporary dispensaries 
to get rid of malaria. Grants or pattas should also be issued, with appro- 
priate periods of exemption from payment of revenue 

(h) As there is no shortage of agricultural labour in my neighbourhood, 
zm suggestion is given. 

(g) Besides the measures adopted by Government in colonisation areas 
of Myitkyina district, I cannot suggest any other measures that woulc} 
facilitate- the,. development of area§ not under cultivation, 

V Nyun^ 
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aad gSing ’>® f®r agricultural 

f the above zaeasur^ are adopted, there will be a sufficient supply 

ot hrewood and iodder available to the agriculturists. =>“PP‘y 

large trees in the forests, water from the hills 
^ns down rapidly and floods the paddy lands. The condition of natural 
water-courses and diainage channels should he improved. 

W .I^am-water will flow down slowly and rainfall will increase by 
systematic afforestation at the sources of large rivers, 

1 1 opening for schemes bf afforestation in the neighbour- 

hood of villages. 

(/) As there are no grazing grounds in reserved forests as yet, no 
torests suffer from deterioration on that account. 


Question ^ 20. — ^Maiiketing.“(ci) I am not satisfied with the existing 
market facilities because cultivators who earn their living by cultivation 
derive small profit 'from their produce. However, I cannot give suggestions 
lor their improvement. 


Question 22. — Co-opebation. — ( a) (i) To encourage the growth of the co- 
operative movement, Government should take charge of the present 
Co-operative Council. 

(ii) Instead of leaving the responsibilities entirely in the hands of 
non-official agencies, Government should take charge of and encourage the 
Council’s activities. 

(??) (i) As regards the credit societies, the rates of inl^rest on deposits 
given by the Provincial Bank are high. For the liquidation of shoi’fi-term 
deposits Government should deposit money needed hy the bank at the lowest 
possible rate, and for as long a period as possible. 

(ii) No purchase societies are in existence at present. 

(c) I do not think it will be feasible to compel unwilling persons to 
agree to co-operative irrigation by legislation. 

(d) I do not think that the societies have succeeded as yet. 

Question 23, — General Education. — (a) (i), (ti) & (in) I do not think 

that the education imparted is sufficient for the agricultural efficiency of 
the people. 

(h) (i) If agricultural education were imparted in various schools and 
there was practical success in respect of agriculture and gardening in the 
shape of profits, there would be hope for improvement. 

(ii) There is no compulsory education in rural areas. Ifc will be 
feasible to make it so in suitable places. 

(Hi) There are few who pass the fourth class because they are made 
to leave the school as soon as they learn how to read and^ write, because 
the subjects in whicii the parents are interested are not included among 
those taught and because the parents are poor. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital.— (a) The Local^ Government should 
give encouragement by imparting agricultural education and by showing 
the benefits arising out of it. 

(h) It is due either to excess or want of water. 

Question 26. — ■Welparb ,op Bural Population. — (a) For the i>pomoMoii 
of the general well-being and the prosperity of the rural population, they 
should have clean water, pure air, fresh food and sufficient light. 

(h) As the time has not arrived, it is not needed. 

(r) I have not personally made an -enquiry. 


00 
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Oral Evidence. 

-64805. The Chairman: TJ Shwe, TJ Yin Gale dnd U Nyun, you are co- 
operators, all from Upper Burma ^ — (U Shwe) Yes. 

64806. We have read the notes of what you wish to say; we propose to 
ask you some questions about co-operation. I understand that you, U Shwe, 
will answer for the party, but if your friends do not agree with what you 
say, I hope they will say so. Do you think that the fact that the liability 
of members of your credit societies is unlimited has been a good thing or a 
bad thing? — ^It has been a good thing. 

64807. Aro any of you on the committees of your primary societies 
or credit societies? — ^All the three of us are chairmen of unions. 

64808. Are any of you also chairmen of primai*y societies, or have you 
ever been chairmen of primary societies? — ^All the three of us are chairmen 
of primary societies and we are also union chairmen. (CT Nyxm) I am 
chairman of the district association also. 

64809. Do you think that the ordinary member of your primary society 
really understands all about co-operation? — Some do, and some do not. 

64810. Do you think it very important that members should understand 
all about co-operation? — ^It is important. 

64811. Apai-fc from the question of Government assistance and its lower- 
ing of the rate of interest, do you think that you have had sufficient help 
and guidance from officials of the Co-operative Department ? — We get help 
to a certain extent. 

64812. Do you think it would be a good thing if you got more good 
advice and support from the department? — ^It would be a good thing. 

64813. U Nyun, in your note you ask that Government should take 
charge of the Co-operative Council What exactly is the Co-operative 
Council? — The Co-operative Council is the agency for controlling eo-opera- 
tion. At present the Co-operative Council has not got sufficient funds If 
the Government can contribute funds towards the management of the 
Co-operative Council, its management by a non-official agency will become 
successful. 

64814. We have been told that the present state of the primary societies 
in Upper Burma, in the dry tract, is unsatisfactory. We have been told 
that it is due partly to a series of bad seasons which have placed the 
cultivators, the members of the societi^, in difficulties as to repayment, and 
that it has also been due partly to the absence of sufficient official guidance 
and advice. Can you suggest any other reasons for the disappointing condi- 
tion of your societies? — (U Shwe) The Agricultural Department officers 
should ^ also try to introduce new and better crops, and the area under 
irrigation should be extended as far as possible. The co-operative movement 
ought to be looked after by officials of great experience, and thev ought to 
be attached to the Co-operative Department for a long time. In the cultiva- 
tion of paddy usually we do not get water in time We get it in 
September or October, too late for irrigation. 

64815. ^ Do you think that there are many opportunities for carrying 
out small irrigation schemes such as "bunding streams or making small ponds, 
aa to which expert advice might be very helpful to you?— Advice would be 
very helpful. 

64816. Do you attempt, before the rains, to break up the surface of your 
land so as to make it receive and retain the water?— In the district I know 
well; the cultivators cannot cultivate their land before the rains because the 
cultivation of land is not the only occupation they have 

64817. Is the other work in connection with timber extraction P— We are 
doing other work which comes in our way. It is not timber extraction alone. 

^818. Do you think that it would be worth while to prepare the land 
m the way I have described, as an insurance against the risk of light rains?— 
If it were possible to do such a thing, it would be very good. 

64819. Mr. Calvert: In your written evidence you have proposed that 
^vernment should do certain things which you yourself should be able to 
do without Government assistance. Why do vou think that Government 
^ould do thinjffl which you can do for yourselves? — ^I am of opinion that 
there are certain things which can only be done by Qoverpmcnt and that 
IS the reason why I have proposed it. 
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64820. For instance, you propose that Government should convene co- 
operative conferences. Why do not the presidents of unions organise these 
conferences? — ^In the present circumstances they cannot organise con- 
ferences without the aid of Government. 

64821. Have any guaranteeing unions been called upon to pay the debts 
of defaulting societies? — ^There are some unions which have had to pay. 

64822. In your unions are there now societies under liquidation? — ^Not 
in our unions; but there are some societies in our district under liquida- 
tion. 

64823. If you have guaranteeing unions which guarantee to repay the 
debts of defaulting societies, why has it been necessary to amend the Act 
so as to enable the Deputy Commissioner to collect the debts? — ^The unions 
have no power to enforce payments. Therefore it is necessary for some one 
with authority to enforce the payment of debts. 

64824. Do you mean to say that the unions are of no use in securing 
repayment? — There is no law in the hands of the union to enforce payment. 

64825. Do the unions actually bring about better repayment? — ^They 
try to get repayments to the best of their ability. 

64826. What actually do they do to bring about better repayment? — 
They act only according to the rules and by-laws. They have not the 
authority in their hands to enforce payments. 

64827. Can you tell me one instance where a guaranteeing union has 
brought about repayment from a defaulter? — ^Wben the primary societies 
are taken into the union the property possessed by the members is ascertained, 
and there is an understanding to the effect that on the society defaulting the 
members thereof should hand in their property to the union. This practice 
exists as a rule. As a matter of actual practice the union cannot take 
hold of the property of the members of the society. They have to go to 
the civil court tor that. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 


IT TIN GYI, Ohnbin Village, Mahlaing Township. 

BepUes to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration .vnu Propaganda. — ( a ) (1) Planting of seeds 
in hues with seed drills. 

(2) Use of one-sided harrows called arlein. 

(3) Commencement of the use of iron harrows with five teeth. 

(4) Use of good and clean seeds selected and supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

(5) Soaking the seeds in water diluted with vitriol in order to 
prevent pi/aunghaing disease. 

(b) If the good methods of ploughing and cultivation adopted by the 
Government Agricultural Department can be demonstrated directly on the 
separate iaungthu^ s lands and if it can be shown how much more proffts 
and how much more benefit may be derived, the taungihua will believe and 
by telling and teaching one another, the new methods can be soon improved. 

(c) If the previously mentioned methods succeed, the taungihus can 
easily persuaded by giving them lectures. Although demonstrating the 
method ot planting seeds in lines with seed drills may be successful, it is 
difiicult tor the taungthus to follow that method. ^ They have no practu^ 
in driving the ploughs for scattering seeds and in spreading seeds with 
them. Moreover it is difficult to change all of a sudden from one method 
to another. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— ( n) (i) On ^ount of ir- 
regular rains the crops are poor. The crops produced fetch a very ^ow 
nrice The proceeds do not come up to the amount that ought to be 
obtained and the result is that they do pot cover even the expenses incurrecl 
ip the cTjltiv^tioPt 
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(li) The advances are from the jnngle traders, brokers, chetiiars 
and the Government. 

(iii) The cultivators are unable to repay because the yield from their 
labour is poor and the selling price is low. * 

(b) If the Government open land mortgage banks charging small 
interest, the taungihus will incur less debts. 

It is desired that loans may be advanced by the Agricultural Depam- 
ment because the officers of the Agricultural^ Department know, better than 
the executive officers of the districts, the time when the taungthus deshe 
to have the loans and the actual amounts that may be expended. More- 
over, the officers of the Agricultural Department really wish for the 
prosperity of the taungthus. 

(c) It is not proper to prevent the taungthiia from mortgaging and 
selling their own lands. 


17 LU ffMAW , Chairman, The Fayiikon Central Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited, for the Collection, Sale and 
Purchase of Seed-Grains. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3. — ^Deiionsiilation and Pbopaganda. — ( a), ( h ) tfe (c) It is advis- 
able for the Agricultural Department to open farms for giving practical 
instructions to the agriculturists in good and proper methods of cultivation. 

(d) The extensively successful propagation of good and pure seed- 
grains of Karachi gram, etc., in Lower Chindwin district. 

This is due to the officers of the Agricultural Department first taking 
the initiative of establishing experimental or exhibition farms in various 
places, cultivating good, pure seed-grains and demonstrating the superiority 
of their seed-grains to agriculturists by practical methods. 

Question 4. — ^Administbation. — (c) (i) The activities of the Agricultural 
and Veterinary departments have brought immense benefits to the agricul- 
turists. 

(h) The incidents in the systems of railways and steamers giving 
cause for dissatisfaction are the unjust demands and exactions made by 
subordinate officials for wagon and freight chq.rges, etc., from the agricul- 
turists who are transporting their agricultural produce for sale from one 
place to another by one of these means of transport and the undue and 
excessive delay in the transport of their goods, occasioning the loss of 
market and untold evil to the agriculturists. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the enhanced rates in the schedule 
of freight charges on goods. A reversion to the normal state of afiairs with 
regard to those charges cannot be too strongly urged. The best plan would 
be for the Government to take over the management of the said railways 
and steamer services. 

(in) For want of roads and communications or for want of proner 
upkeep and repair of such roads (as for example in the ease of Palb-Min- 
taing-bin road which is impassable by carts during the rains owing to 
its muddy and slushy state) the agriculturists living in villages and hairnets, 
so adjacent to the big towns as to be within twenty or twenty-five miles 
of the same, are deprived of the facility and quibk means of transporting 
their agricultural produce to the big towns and are therefore compelled 
to dispose of the same locally at inordinately lower prices. 

(o) dk (vi) For want of posts and telegraphs in the outlying small 
villages the mails or telegrams have to be sent on from the villages having 
post and telegraph offices. When the ddfc-runners cannot personally come 
over to the village of destination they are wont to pass on the mails throng 
a casual traveller and therefore the mails and telegrams are sometimes 
eithey los^ in this way or, if delivered, only i^fter e3?cessiv^ dolay, 
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Question 6. — Finance. — (a) In recovering the agricultural loans and 
advances at present issued by the Government of Buncna for purchase of 
seed-grains and cattle or for impi'ovement of agricultural lands, it is 
advisable that a further concession should be given to the agriculturists 
to repay the same in instalments in four years. There shoula also be a 
reduction in the rates of interest charged. 

With regard to the issue of the loans and advances referred to above, 
as the agriculturists are apt to apply the same for use in other Trays than 
those intended, it ought not to be given out in cash, but in the snape of 
the required seed-grains and cattle, and the necessary documents made and 
executed merely for the amount of their values. 

Question 6. — ^Agbicuxtueal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The high cost of cloth 
and material, food and the necessities of liiej the incidence of the 
rainfall ; holding-off of rain when wanted by the agriculturists and un- 
seasonable downpour when not wanted, resulting in the wastage of two or 
three supplies of seed-grains, for failure to sow the same at the iiroper 
time, and in poor outturn; the want of regularity in the rainfall which 
should enable the agriculturists to raise the seasonal croxis; and want of 
exercise of habits of economy and frugality on the part of the agriculturists 
commensurate with, and with due regard to, their income. It would indeed 
not be far wrong to say that there is an entire absence of knowledge and 
exercise of such habits. 

(ii) Such of the agriculturists as are members of co-operative credit 
societies take loans from the societies on interest at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 
per cent per mensem, and besides this, some of the members of such societies 
yet take loans from moneylenders of their own localities at an interest 
of Ks. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem on security. In the case of agriculturists 
who are not members' of co-operative credit societies, they take loans fiom the 
local moneylenders at an interest of Rs. 2-8-0 per cent on security and at 
an interest of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent without security. Those agri- 
culturists who are close to the chetiies would take their loans from them 
on some form of security or other. Some agriculturists take loans of 
money, not as mere loans of money hut as a kind of advance payment for 
a particular kind of crop or grain, to be repaid in kind at the harvest. 
For example, if from forecast and foresight it is thought that groundnut 
would he selling at Rs. 125 at hai-vest, it is a common practice to take loans 
of money in advance and against the harvest for supply of a hundred 
baskets of groundnut at the rate of Rs. 80. The same method prevails 
with regard to other kinds of crops and grains. 

Of all the methods of taking loans, the co-operative method is the 
cheapest. 

{Hi) Inability to repay loans is due to the fact that, instead of 
utilising such loans for the object or purpose intended at the time tbe 
loan was taken, the money is employed on other and unprofitable objects. 

(h) The extreme indebtedness of the agriculturists which ^ prevents 
them from repaying their debts is in a way due to the exorbitantly or 
unduly high rates of interest charged, and therefore it is advisable to 
enforce the application of the IJsurious lioans Act. 

(c) A restriction ought to be put upon the agriculturists* unlimited 
right of mortgaging or selling their lands. 

Further untold harm is done to the lands and yas by npn-terminable 
mortgages: however, it is not yet opportune to prohibit this: any such 
measures ought, if at all, to be taken only after the Government has opened 
land mortgage banks. 

Question 7. — ^Fbagmentation of Holdings. — (a) That the^ fragmentation 
of holdings has adversely affected agricultural efficiency is beyond any 
manner of doubt. This is due to the fact that, hohohaing lands, 

the lands are partitioned off and distributed either at a division of inheri- 
tance or at the time of making gifts to the children, and also owing to 
the existence of the right of mortgage and sale. 

(b) In case of State lands, as they are not subject to any such right 
of mortgage, sale or partitioning, they are not liable to be so split up. 
It is therefore advisable that the Local Government should resume all 
the lolabaing lands in occupation, and all such of the resumed lauds as 

51 
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are of similar area, value, class and kind and are contiguous to one 
another should be re-allotted, and a strict restriction placed upon mort- 
gage, sale and partition. 

(c) The distribution or allotment of lands should be decided by 
appointing local elders as thamad'is, i.e., umpires or arbitrators. 

Question 8. — ^Irbigation. — (a) (ti) It is advisable that the Government 
should construct tanks in suitable places in Lower Chindwin district and 
that a suitable or reasonable water tax be levied on the lands irrigated 
by such tanks. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) {%) Owing to the ruined state of the old tanks 
and weirs of importance in Lower Ohindwin district at the present time, 
the ya lands and paddy lands have been ruined owing to inundation caused 
by the creeks and streams springing up there. Therefore the said old 
tanks and canals ought to be reclaimed and repaired. 

(c) It IS advisable that arable jungle land that can be cultivated but is 
left uncultivated should be brought under cultivation, formed into yas by 
the Government and sold to those who are willing to cultivate it, the price 
being recovered from them by allowing them to pay it off in small easy 
instalments out of the money earned by them as a result of their industry. 

Question 10 — ^Fertilisers. — (/ ) It is advisable that the use of cowdung 
as fuel should be prohibited by law. 

Questions 11. — Crops, 12. — Cultivation, 13. — Crop Protection, Inter- 
nal AND External, and 14. — ^Implements. — For the success and attainment 
of the objects contained in these we look to the Agricultural Department. 
The advice and suggestions given by the said department have always been 
followed. 

Question 16. — Vetbrinart.-t^c) (i) The agriculturists freely make use 
of the vetermary dispensaries. 

(d) Strict legislation by the Government is called for, providing for 
inoculation, and prevention of movement of sick and diseased catfcle from one 
village to another, and forbidding the sale and consumption of carcases 
of such cattle on the outbreak of an epidemic of infectious or contagious 
disease. 

(«) The supply of sera is sometimes insufficient. 

(/ ) No fee is charged for inoculation. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i), (^^) d? (m) The Agricultural 
and Veterinary Departments are looked up to for animal husbandry. 

(b) (i) There are no such things as grazing grounds or pasture lands 
in Chindwin district. Moreover, an individual agriculturist can afford to 
keep only about four head of cattle, whereas the non-agriculturist Indians 
keep several head of cattle, sheep and goats and consequently even a 
grazing ground for cattle is non-existent. In addition to the above, owing 
to the presence of these cattle belonging to the Indians, the stalks of millet 
and other fodder for cattle have gone up in price out of all proportion and 
consequently the indigenous agriculturists are hard put to it for want of 
fodder for their cattle. 

(c) The scarcity of fodder for cattle in the months of Talaung, Tagu, 
Kasdn and Nay one (March to June) is very much felt. 

The cattle begin to put on fiesh only after a* lapse of about three 
months after the end of the period of scarcity. 

Question 17. ^Agricultural Industribs.““(g) An average agriculturist 
would be engaged in his work intermittently for about 160 days in the 
year. 


During the slack season he generally engages himself either in carting 
work or in selling his crops. 

(6) Cattle-breeding is suitable. 

. («^) Poultry-rearing, fruit-growing, etc., may be profitable if carried 
on in suitable localities. 

. Transfer of big mills to rural areas, although it may provide the 
agriculturists with work and employment, is not looked upon with favour. 

[7 Lu Hmaip] 



{g) TJie opening of handicraft or industrial institutions is desii'able. 

Question 19. — Foeests. — (&) If the resei'vation of forest compartments 
ceased, there would be a plentiful supply of firewood for fuel. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — (t) With regard to the intermediary stages 
that a commodity will pass through in the course of the sale and purchase 
transaction, as between the producer and the consumer, until it finally 
reaches its destination in some foreign market, the following illustration 
as an instance in point will suffice: — 

For example, the jungle or district brokers buy a hundred baskets of 
paddy from the agriculturists at the rate of Bs. 100 and then sell the 
same at Rs, 125 to the town brokers who, in turn, sell the same to the 
merchants at the rate of Bs. 160, when the latter again sell it to the big 
mill-owners at the rate of Rs. 175. In this way, while the agriculturists 
themselves could only get Rs. 100 for their hundred baskets of paddy, the 
price of paddy would go up to a figuie of Rs. 175, thus causing a loss 
of Rs. 76 to the agriculturists on every hundred baskets of their iiacldy, 
this calls for some measure of relief to be hi-ought about by the Local 
Government. 

(d) If Government would come to the assistance of the agriculturists 
by devising ways and means for keeping the agriculturists well informed 
as to the prevailing foreign market price of the commodities concerned, 
the agriculturists would then be safe from the possibility of being unfairly 
treated by the brokers and merchants. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) d: (b) It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to encourage co-operative societies. 

(,c) Where such schemes exist, those who do not join should be com- 
pelled to join by means of legislation. 

(d) With regard to the societies that have attained success iu the ob- 
jects aimed at, the Payitkon Central Co-operative Society, Limited, for the 
collection, sale and purchase of seed grain, Mdnywa Township, Xower 
Ohindwin distinct, the affairs of which 1 personally am carrying on as its 
chairman for the present, may be mentioned as one whose obiects aie — 

To prevent admixture of the grains and crops forming the usual 
items of cultivation by the agriculturists, to i)rovide facilities tor getting 
good, pure seed-grains at cheap prices, and for the spread and propagation 
of good, pure seed-grains, etc. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) (lii) From the nature and cir- 
cumstances of their avocations, it is not imssible for the agriculturists to 
keep their diildren at school at all times continuously; the more immedi- 
atety urgent needs at home have to be attended to, such as emiiloying 
them for tending cattle, etc., resulting in a small percentage of passes. 
This being so, it is advisable that the Government should open schools foi 
imparting instruction in handicrafts iii rural areas. 

Question 25.— Welpabb op Rural Population. — (6) It is paHicularly 
desired that the Government should make enquiries as to the state and 
condition of the agriculturists, with special reference to their income and 
expenditure and their mode or living. 

U PIN GPI, u LU HMAW and THUOTI U BA TIN, 
Representative Agriculturists from Upper Burma. 

Oral Evidence (tliroiigli an interpreter)* 

64828. Thomas Middleton {Chairman) : U Yin Gyi, and U Lu Hinaw, 
I understand that you gentlemen are here as representatives of the agricul- 
turists of Upper Burma P — Yes. 

64829. Do both of you cultivate land yourselves ?— Yes ; both of us are 
cultivators. 

64830. U Yin Gyi, how' much do you cultivate?— (17 Yin Gyi) I cultivate 
about sixty acres of land with five pairs of bullocks. 

64831. What are the crops you grow on tliese sixty acres.^'— Th© chief 
crop is cotton {wagyi); the other ci'ops are sesamuin, beans and 

64832. TJ Lu Hmaw, how much land do you cultivate?— (U Lu Bmaw) 
About forty acres. 
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d4833. What are the chief crops? — have various kinds of soils and I 
cultivate a variety of crops, such as cotton, yiiuri, beans, gram, and onions. 

64834. Has there been established, m your district, a co-operative society 
for the sale and purchase of seeds? — ^Yes. 

64835. For how many years has that society been opeiatiiigp — ^About 
three years. 

64836. How much seed did they sell this year?— The society has bought 
seed worth about Rs. 13,000 for distribution. 

64837. Ho they purchase anything else besides seed? Ho they purchase 
implements? — ^They also buy ploughs from the Agricultural Hepartment 
and distribute them. 

64838. Both of you have told us, in your answers to the Questionnaire, 
that the Agricultural Hepartment has done good work in your districts. 
U Lu Hmaw, you have mentioned the very successful propagation of good 
and pure seed of Karachi gram 3 U Ym Gyi, you have mentioned five 
different ways in which the department has assisted the cultivators in 
your district. Another agiiculturist whose evidence is now before us answers 
Question 3 (d) in this way : No measuies have been taken by the 

depaitmeiit which have in my view been successful in improving the 
agriculture of the district. ” That gentleman does not agree with the 
statement you have made. Have you anything to say on that? Are you 
surprised at this statement .P — ^We are surprised to hear it. 

64839. You yourselves recognise what the department has done; you 
are convinced that it has been successful, and you have given us proofs. 
Have you heard, among your neighbours or among your friends, statements 
to the effect that no good, result has followed? — ^We have never heard any 
such criticism; only very few criticise the work of the department. 

(Ai this stage Thuqyi V Ba Tin joined the other two witnesses.) 

64840. This college in which we are met was built for the agriculturists 
of Burma. Why do so few students from among the agriculturists of 
Upper Burma attend it? — (Thugyi U Ba Tin) The cultivators do not yet 
know the value of agricultural education. 

64841. Ho you lecognise its value? — We do recognise its value. 

64842. U Lu Hmaw, you have told us that the Veterinary Hepartment 

IS assisting you in your district? In what way have you found the Veteri- 

nary Hepartment helpful to you? — ^They effect the cure of animals in case 
of illness; they also segregate the animals in order to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases. 

64843. Have you got a veterinary dispensary in your district? — There 

are Veterinary Assistants, but I am not aware of the existence of any 

veterinary dispensary. 

64844. Where does the Veterinaiy Assistant keep his medicines P — ^He 
keeps the medicines in his own residence. 

64845. Hoes the Veterinary Assistant tour about in the district, or does 
he live in one village and get agriculturists to bring sick animals to 
him? — ^In case of any illness among cattle, a report has to be made to the 
thugyi, and tne thugyi calls in the Veterinary Assistant. 

64846. In answer to Question 6, U Lu Hmaw, you have told us some- 
thing about co-operative credit societies, and you say “Of all methods of 
taking loans the co-operative method is the cheapest.” In your opinion, 
why is it that the co-operative movement is making slow progress m this 
part of the country P~The reason is that the loans granted to the members 
are not utilised for the purpose for which they are granted. For instance 
if a loan is granted for buying bullocks, the money is usually spent in 
buying other things, such as clothes, etc. 

64847. Ho not the societies exercise any supervision over the members 
to whom loans are granted? — ^The society does supervise the spending of 
the loans, but the committee usually comes to know about the posrtion 
when things have gone too far. 

64848. You are of opinion that the non-terininable mortgage does a 
gre^ deal of hann in Burma?— They take more and more loans on the 
mortgage of the land. 

U Yin Gyi, U Lu Hmaw and Thugyi U Ba Tin] 
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64849. Ifou think they do^ great harm, but you also think it would be 
a mistake to try, by legislation, to prevent such mortgages being granted. 
What is your reason for thinking that there should be no effort to interfere 
with the gi*antmg of non-tenninable mortgages? Is it your opinion that 
we ought to wait until there is a land mortgage bank? If these 
mortgages were interfered with do you think that the agriculturists would 
go without credit of any kind? — ^I do think so. 

64850 How many pairs of oxen have you got? — ^Two pairs. 

64851. Do any of you in your district breed your own cattle, or do you 
purchase your plough-cattle? — Sometimes we breed them and sometimes 'we 
buy. 

64852. What is the common practice? — ^Mostly, plough-cattle have to be 
bought. 

64853. We heard complaints ui Lower Burma that plough-cattle had 
become very dear in the last few years. Have you found a great increase 
in price in the last few years? — ^The price has increased veiy much. 

64854. I want to know what the price w'as ten years ago and wdiat it is 
now? — ^Ten years ago a pair of bullocks would coot Rs. at pieseut they 
cost from Rs, 300 to Rs. 350. 

64865. That is a much higher price than we beard quoted in Loi\er Bui mu? 
— ^That IS the price we actually pay now here. 

64866. S%r James MacKenna: U Lu Hinaw, you are the Chairman of 
the Payitkon Union,? — ^Yes. 

64867. Do the members pay back the loans they get from the society? — 
They usually pay back^ only a few are defaulters. 

64858. Do you think it is possible to make a living out of agricultuie? — 
We cannot. 

64859. Do you have a seed purchase and sale society.? — ^Yes. We have 
one. 

64860. Which is better, the seed purchase and sale society, or the co- 
operative credit society? — ^In my opinion the seed purclxase and sale society 
is better. 

64861. I should like to ask each one of you what benefits you have 
derived from the Agricultural Department ? — (U ISa Tin) I have had the 
advantage of getting purer seed from the Agricultural Department. I have 
got varieties of paddy which thrive very niucli better now m Kyaukse 
where I have got land. (U Lu Kmaw) I have had the advantage of 
obtaining better varieties or gram such as the Karachi gram; I hu\e also 
had a better variety of cotton called Cambodia in place of the indigenous 
variety. (U Y%n Gfyi) I derived the advantage of obtaining purer and 
selected varieties of cotton. I am living in the cotton tract. 1 have got 
seed which has a good germinating capacity. 

64862. So, all of you think that the depaitment has been of some use 
to you? — ^We think so. 

64863. All three of you gentlemen do not grow departmental seed, do 
you?— We, U Lu Hmaw and IT Ba Tin, grow departmental paddy. 

64864. Do you get a premium iirice for the paddy that you grow? — ^Yes, 
we do. 

64866. How much do you get? — ^About ten rupees per hundred baskets 
of paddy. 

64866. There are various standards of baskets in Upper Burma; is that 
not so? — ^Yes. 

64867. Would you like to see a uniform basket introduced.? — ^That would 
be a most desirable thing, 

64868. I +>n‘TiTr one of you gentlemen has said that you grow Karachi 
gram? — ^Yes, only one of us grows Karachi gram. 

64869. How many acres of Karachi gram have you got ? — (U I/u Hwwiw?) 
About five acres. 

64870. Do you sell your 
your own consumption? — 
tion;*the rest I sell. 


produce of Karachi gram, or do you keep it lor 
keep a little for seed and a little for conbUiiip- 



64871. With regard to ploughs, may 1 know what ploughs ail of yoU 
are just beginning to use Thexhpan ploughs this year. We have 
obtained the ploughs from the department. 

64872. Is it a better form of plough than you used before? — The work 
that can be performed by a Burmese plough in three days can be performed 
by the Theikpom plough in two days. 

64873. Mx. Kamat: U Lu Hmavr, you have stated in reply to Question 4, 
as follows “ Another unsatisfactory feature is the enhanced rates m the 
schedule of freight charges on goods. A reversion to the normal state 
of affaire with regard to those charges cannot be too strongly urged. The 
best plan would be for the Government to take over the management of the 
said railways and steamer services,” When were those rates enhanced? — 
They were enhanced after the War. 

64874. When you refer to reversion to the normal state of affairs, do you 
mean before the War here? — was referring to the normal rates before the 
European War. 

64876. Are the railway freight expenses the same as they were before 
the War? — do not know. 

64876. Are the prices which you are getting for rice and other produce 
the same as they were before the War? — In the case of pebyngale (Rangoon 
white beans) I got a better price before the War. 

64877. You are prepared for a better price, but you are not prepared 
to pay the enhanced rate which the railways charge owing to their having 
to incur enhanced expenditure. You make a suggestion about tanks and 
weirs and the question of their repair. Are there many such tanks in the 
tract you refer to? — There are quite a number of them m Payitkon village 
tract m the Lower Chindwin district. 

64878. Have you drawn the attention of the Government ofl&cers con- 
cerned to the state of these tanks? — ^No. 

64879. With regard to uncultivated lands, you suggest that these should 
be brought under cultivation and formed into yas by the Government and 
sold to people w^ho are willing to cultivate them. Can you specify where 
waste uncultivated lands are situated for which there is a demand ? — There 
are such lands in the Budalin township in the northern part of the Lower 
Chindwin district. 

64880. You think that people would be willing to take up these lands on 
the conditions you su gg est? — ^I think that there are people who would be 
willing to take up the land under the conditions specified by me, if payment 
of the price of the land could be made in instalments. ^ 

64881. We are told that much of the waste land is of such poor quality 
that little profit would accrue from cultivating it. Bo you think that the 
land you are referring to could be worked at a profit ? — ^I think so, as regards 
the land in my own district. 

64882. You make the suggestion that, in recovering agricultural loans 
issued by the Government of Burma tor the purchase of seed-grams and 
cattle, these loans should be repayable by instalments spread over four 
years. What is the present system? — ^The loan must be paid up in full in 
two years. 

64883. U JBa Cho: You said that the price of a pair of bullocks in your 

g art of the country is from Rs. 300 to Rs. 360. This is the price that you 
ave actually to pay for your bullocks? — Yes, there is a vast difference 
between the bullocks that we use in our locality which cost us anything 
from Rs. 300 to Bs. 350 and the bullocks sent down to Lower Burma. We 
send down only inferior bullocks. A pair of bullocks which costs Rs. 150 
in Lower Burma will be worth only Rs. 110 in Upper Burma. 

64884. Mr, GaVoert: U Lu Hmaw, could you tell me the number of 
members in your society? — (77 Lu Hmaw) About 400. 

64885. Are they tenants or owners, or both? — Some are owuere of land- 
others are share tenants. ’ 

64886. Prom what area are they drawn; from one village, one town- 
ship or a group of villages P—Prom an area of about two square miles. 
64887. What is the liability? — ^The liability is limited. 

64888. To what amount? — ^If they purchase a five-rupee share, they are 
liab.e up to twenty-five rupees. 

U Yin Gyij U Lu Hmaw and Thuavi U Ba Tin~\ 
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64889. Is seed given to members on credit or for cash? — On credit, 

64890. Do you know thatj under the new law, your society will now be 
an unlimited liability society P — have not seen the Act; I do not know. 

64891. If the liability is to be unlimited, will it do good or harm to the 
society? — ^It will do harm to the society. 

64892. From what source do you buy the seed ? — 'We buy the seed 
locally; if seed is not obtaina])le locally, then we buv from the Agricultural 
Department. 

64893. By locally* do you mean from local cultivators or shop-keepers? — 
From selected cultivators, not shop-keepers. 

64894. When you buy seed do you buv it on credit or for cash? — For 
cash. 


64896 From what source do you get the money w'ith which to buy the 
j>eed?--\ye get it from the share capital, and if that is insufficient, we 
borrow from the Provincial Bank. 

64896. What is the difference between the price which vou pay for the 
seed and the price at which' you sell it? — ^This year we made a loss on one 
transaction; we bought paddy at Bs. 255 and sold it at Rs. 250. 

64897. Was that an accident or a miscalculation .P — The seed had to be 
sold^^at the price prevailing at the time of selling. 

64898. On what system do you buy your seed? Do vou collect indents 
from all the 400 members, consolidate the indents and then buy; or do 
you merely guess the requirements? — We get applications from the mem- 
bers, and we make a guess on the basis of the quantity applied for If the 
members apply for 1,000 baskets, we buy a little extra, say, 1,200 baskets. 

64899. You get applications from all members; you collect them together 
and then add up the amounts and afterwards buy the seed? — We add 
up the indents and then buy the seed. 

64900. How many different kinds of seeds do you deal in; paddy is 
one; do you deal in other grains .P— Yes ; gram, red beans, wheat, 

and immgoo beans. 

64901. You mentioned that some of your tenants were sharing tenants; 
what share do they pay? — If the land is good land, the owner takes half; 
Jin other cases, the tenant gets three-fifths and the owner two-fifths. 

64902. If a cultivator can afford to pay a rent of half the produce, why 
cannot the small owner pay half his produce towards his debts? — If the 
season is good and the harvest a success, the land-owning cultivator can pay 
half the produce towards his debts. 


64903. We have been told to-day that he does not pay back the society’s 
debts? — ^I am not in £v position to answer that question. 

64904. Do you gentlemen know, personally, of ^ cases where culti- 
vators’ cattle have been attached and sold in execution of a decree in a 
civil court? — ^If the cultivator has more than a yoke of oxen and a bullock 
cart, the excess can be attached by the civil court. But we have not come 
across any su^ case. 


64905. Dr, Eyder : How many baskets of rice did you gentlemen get 
last year as your share of rents or as the leward of your own labour?-— 
(U Yin Gyi) I hare no land under paddy cultivation. (U* Lu Emaw) I 
got 200 baskets of paddy last year, (u Ea Ttn) I got 800 baskets last year. 

64906. Of the total quantity of rice, how much did YOti give away in 
charity during the last twelve months? And how much did you 
men give away in a similar manner P — (JJ Jm Enuxw) I spent sixty to 
seventy rupees in charity last year. 

64907. How many baskets of rice did you give awayP— I do not onlti- 
vate paddy in a large scale. I sdl peas and beans, and I spend m chanty 
from ^e money obtained thereby. (H Ba Trn) I gave away 150 baskets 
of rice in chanty, 

64908. Do any of you gentlemen know what wireless isP— We do not 


know what it is. Ti i. • 

64909. Would you like to have a ciuema in your villages?— If there is 
anything novel, people will like it at firstt 
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64910. Do you have to pay bakshish to the Veterinary Assistant? 
Government makes no charge, but does the Veterinary Assistant charge 
you anything .P — ^No. 

64911. The Chairman (Sir Thonms Middleton) : Do the crops in any of 
the districts from which you come suffer much from cattle trespass? — 
There are many cases of cattle trespass. 

64912. U Lu Hmaw, could you give us an estimate of the damage which 
you yourself suffered last year from this cause? — ^That depends upon the 
number of bullocks trespassing. If a bullock trespasses into a paddy held, 
damage to the extent of a quarter of a basket is caused; if it trespasses 
into a bean field, one-eighth of a basket is the damage. 

64913. Could you give us some idea of the amount of loss which you 
suffer from the trespass of cattle? — ^From fifteen to twenty rupees. (U Ba 
Tin) About forty rupees. 

64914. On how many acres of land did that loss occur? — (U Ba Tin) On 
SIX acres of jowar, 

64915, What is the total area of your holding? — little over forty 
ai^res. 

64916. Is there any other point which any of you wish to bring before 
the Commission,? — (U Ba Tin) In my district there is a dam for irriga- 
tion. It has been washed away by the heavy rains last year, and I^shall 
be glad if Government will go to the expense of restoring the dam. 

64917. Dr, Hyder : Do the Chinese shopkeepers in your villages teach 
the cultivator bad habits like the smoking of opium or the drinking of 
liquor? — Chinese shops exist only in some villages, and if there are 
Chinamen in the village opium is usually smuggled in. 

64918. Does the Chinaman keep the opium for his own use, or does 
he introduce it among the cultivators? — ^The cultivators also are contract- 
ing the habit of opium-smoking. 

64919. On account of the Chinamen? — Yes. (Z7 Tin Gyi) There is one 
point which I should like to bring to the notice of the Commission. I want 
some of the cultivators in my area to get the privilege of grazing cattle 
in forest reserves and also of extracting some wood for making cultivation 
implements. 

64920, Is there anything else that you want to bring before the Com-, 
mission? — want land mortgage banks to be established in Burma so that 
the cultivators may get loans at cheap rates of interest, in order that they 
may make a living out pt their holdings. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 2-30 p.m. (^n Monday^ the 21st 
November, 1927, at Patna, 
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Committee of departments concern^ with rural betterment required (McKerral) 

( 6 ). 

Committees for agricultural improvement, five started (McKerral) (42) 61325-7, 
(50) 61472-4; conferences, not sufficient in number (32) 61176-7. 

Co-ordination of work of departments not completely successful (Dunn) (77-8) 
61745-60 ; alternatives of single control or control by a board (96) 61899-901. 
Department for sale and purchase of paddy should be established under Agricultural 
Department (Dun) (374) 

Development : agricultural, importance of ; Government should raise loans, if 
necessary (J evens) (270) 63863-8. 

— , industrial, desirable (J evens) (275-6) 63912-6. 

Dbvelopmeist Commissioneb ; 

Succeeded by Financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects (Dunn) (70) 61681-2. 

, Co-ordination of departments under, not a complete success (Dunn) 

(77) 61746-6. 

Distbiot Councils : 

Areas too large for representation (il«ww) (76) 61742-4. 

- Responsible for maintenance of veterinary dispensaries; assistant paid 

out of Provincial funds ; system does not work well (Kippon) (126). 

j Transfer of control of vernacular education to, has been successful in 

every way except financially (Kulkdey) (142) 62670-3. 
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Ferry tolls, an oppressive tax (Dunn) (88) 61842. 

Fisheries inland, appointment of special officer (74) 61727-31, (104) 62004. 

l.ocal self-government : 

Position of, in regard to road policy of Provincial Government (Tun^ etc.) 
(217-8) 63292-301. 

Work in rural areas (Tm, etc,) (212) 63207-16, (214-6) 63248-70. 

should be Developed (Dunn) (70), (76) 61742, (87) 61836. 

Meteobologioax Dbpaetment : 

Data required for : Commercial air traffic and ships (JevoTia) (266). 

, New plants and crops (Jevons) (266). 

, Vital statistics and forecastmg epidemics (Jevons) (266). 

Service: Bengal, example of (Jscotm) (266), (267)63821-4. 

, Experimental farms should take observations (Jevons) (266), 

, Inadequate (Jevons) (266); whole-time officer required (266). 

, Supervision required (Jevons) (269-70) 63843-50. 

Unsatisfactory : reports should be publii^ed in all vernacular newspapers and by 
radio (P<Mi,cic.) (196); (8hwe)(ZS0); satisfactory (Jla«mp) (171). 

Posts aed Telegeapes : 

Services: satisfactory (Pan, etc.) (191); (Maung, etc.) (171); extremely unsatis- 
factory (Pan, etc.) (196) ; (Shwe) (380); dilatory or non-existent, a great handicap 
to agricultural population (Tun, etc.) (206) ; lack of facilities in outlaymg smaU 
villages causes loss and delay of mails and telegrams (Qyi, etc.) (396). 

Public Health District Orgamsation (^oUy) (161-3) 62729-60. 

PusA Rbseabgh Institute (see under RESEARCH). 

Rice control, expenditure of profits from (Dunn) (99-100) 61964-7. 

Staff, scientific, of Government of India should be increased (Mmn^, etc.) (171). 

SuPEBlOa PeOVINOTAL AGKiOTJLTUBAIi SeEVICB ; 

No announcement as to (Mc£erral) (23) 61017-8 ; rules being framed (Dunn) (78) 
61761-7. 

TkanspoeT ; 

Arakan and Tenassenm require increased facilities (McKerral) (6), (34) 61208-10. 
in Forests: 

Facilities improving (Eopaood) (124) 62336-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (Boptvood) (115). 

Price of timbar too low to make railways and roads profitab’e (tiopwood) 
(122)62309-11. 

Rivers, use of, for drifting logs does not prevent use for irrigation 
(Eopwood) (125) 62350-61. 

Lack^f, frustrates work of Agricultural and Veterinary Departments (Tun, etc.) 

Motor, po-'ular (McKerral) (23) 61031-2. 

Lorries, great number in rural areas (Dunn) (88) 61841. 

Prices of agricultural produce, effect upon (McKerraL) (64) 61619-22. 

Provincial and district contributions to, and control over, figures (Tun, etc.) 
(217-8) 63292-301. 

Railway, Pegu Kayan, not much use to co-operative colony (Maung, etc.) (186) 
62964-6. 

Railways insufficient (McKerrcd) (6), (23) 61028-30. Shan States, increased 
cultivation in, with increased railways (34) 61210. 

Railways and steamers, agriculture very poorly served by, owing to lack of roads 
and landing jetties (2W, etc.) (206), (213) 63221-2; satisfactory (Pan, etc.) 
(191); insufficient (196); unjrst demands mad-^ by eubordinate officals, 
excessive ddayand heavy freight charges ; Government should manage (Ovi, etc.) 
(396), (402) 64873-7. e v ^ » / 

Rice, transport of, by (Edwards and Nelson) (225), (236) 63529-30. 
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Tbanspoet — contd. 

Roads : 

Bndges necessary (Pan, etc.) (191); insuiiicient ; money wasted on motor roads 
instead of being spent on village roads (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Expenditure on (Dunn) (99) 61943-58. 

Eeeders to railway s more important than trunk roads ; network of village roads 
required (Jevona) (271-2) 63867-8* 

Inadequate (Lun) (374). 

Lack of good village roads compels cultivators to sell their produce cheaolv 
locally (6*^1, etc.) (396). 

Network required (Tun, etc.) (206). 

part of^rofits of rice control being spent on road expansion (Dunn) (99-100) 

Services : satisfactory (Maung, etc.) (171) ; unsatisfactory (Shwe, etc.) (380). 
Steamers, Burma very well catered for by Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
(McKerral) (7). 

Veterinary Department : see under that Utle. 

Village committee : proportion of literates, powers as assessors in criminal courts 
(Dunn) (97) 61914-9. 

Wireless; can be of great service to agriculturists (Pan, etc.) (196); n-'.t known 
(Gyi, etc.) (403) 64908. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Advice of, has always been followed (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Agricultural College, Mandalay (McKerral) (16) 60906. (See under EDUCATION). 
Agricultural chemistry, botany and probably engineering should be administered pro- 
vinciaUy ; entomology, mycology and bacteriology centrally (Ghosh) (299). 
Agrioiilturists, not in close touch with ; no improvement in agricultural methods or 
conditions (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act, should administer (Dun) (374). 

Branches required (Jevons) (266), 

Budget, small cuts (McKerral) (65) 61533. 

Central : Sericulture and bee-keeping, as separate departments, each with a specialist 
(Ghosh) (299). 

Claims of, as to improvements (Tun, etc.) (209-1 1) 63176-87, 

Commi tees for a^cultural improvement, five started (McKerral) (42) 61325-7, (60) 
61472-4, 

Co-operetive Societies help in seed distribution (Tin) (106) 6f!036-6; and receive 
help from Department (110) 62109-11. 

Demonstrators : mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge (McKerral) (16) 60910-3. 

Deputy Directors : when appointed have not sufficient knowledge of plant breeding 
(McKerral) (17-S) 60928-35 ; control experimental farms and district work (42) 
61331-2 ; in touch with village life (47) 61411-2. 

Distribution of activities, fair as between demonstration and research (McKerral) (16) 
60914-5 ; sufficient attention given to Lower Burma wet area and dry area of the 
mid-zone, but not much to Northern area (17) 60923-7 ; not much assistance given 
to planters (22) 61004-9. 

District farms for experiment (McKerred) (16) 60906. 

Education, agricultural, should be left to Department (Pan, etc.) (191). 

Engineers agricultural, to be added to cadre of Superior Provincial Service (McKerre^ 
(30) 61143-6; to improve implements (30) 61148. (5ee IMPLEMENTS.) 
Engineenng, agricultural, need for development (t/eroTCs) (266), (274) 63899-901. 
Forestry Department does not come much into touch with (Ma* erred) (28) 61114-16. 
Indebtedness, not immediately concerned with (McKerred) (46) 61398-402. 

Legislative Council, friendly attitude oi(MeKe7Tal) (42) 61339-40. (55) 61543-7. 
Mvingvan Circle : interest taken by cultivators; faimers* associations organised 
(Eo6crfao«) (348-9) 64474-8. 

Peripatetic demonstrators, two senior agricultural assistants for each district 
(McKerred) (16) 60908-9. 

Personnel (McKerred) ^16) 60905. 

Bee , paday, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Rs. 10 per 100 
baskets paid (Qy%, edo.) (401) 64863-5. 
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Sericultural Section, four senior assistants and four fieldmen {McKerral) (16) 60905. 

Service ; satisfactory (Paw, etc.) (191) ; {Mmng, etc.) (171) ; unsatisfactory {8hive, etc.) 
(380). 

Service : lias brought immense benefits to agriculturists (Oyi, etc.) (396-6), (400) 
64838-9j (401) 64861-2 ; owing to lack of communications, nothing don© 
for cultivators ; conditions the same as 50 years ago {Tun, etc.) (206), 
(209-11) 63176-87. {See under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

, Remarkably good work in the circumstances {J evens) (266). Work> 

considerable; should be strengthened {Dan) (240) 63575-9. 

Staitf: 

InsufGicient in subordinate grades; increased pay necessary (McKerred) (o); 
(22) 60999-61000 ; insufficient correlation with other departments (5) ; short 
term appointments inadvisable (21) 60990-1 ; promotion from subordinate 
service (30)61151-3, (42)61328; training abroad (42) 61328-30; vacancies 
to be filled by short term agreements (42) 61337-8; method of recruitment 
in England (43) 61346-8. 

lnadeq[uate {Dun) (372) ; should be 5 times as large ; European and trained Burmau 
officers required {J evens) (266), (274) 63902 ; more junior officers required for 
village work {Tun, etc.) (210-1) 63184-7 ; for research adequate {Pan, ete.) (190) . 
junior Officers should be recruited from cultivating classes (205) 63164-6; 
trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstration 
{Robertson) (340) ; in Myingyan Circle (348) 64459-62. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, no announcement as to {McKerral) 
(23) 61017-8 ; rules being framed {Dunn) (78) 61751-7, 

Tenasserim: planting problems mainly, department not in touch with quinine 
growing {McKerral) (22-3) 61010-4. 

Yamethin Township; farm benefits only the immediate neighbourhood {Tun, etc.) 
(209) 63176. 

AGRIGtrLTDRAL INDEBTEDNESS, 

Agricultural Department not immediately concerned with {McKerred) (46) 61398-402 ; 
should administer Government loans {Qyi, etc.) (396). 

Ancestral indebtedness not serious {Dunn) (81) 617^; considerable {Mauna. etc.) 
(182) 62887-9. \ r 

Attachment of cultivators’ cattle for debt {Gyi, etc.) (403) 64904, 

Bhamado ; interest, charged by middlemen {Dunn) (93) 61877. 

Buddhist religious desire to repay loans {Pan, etc.) (196), (200) 63061. 

Causes of borrowing : {Dunn) (67) ; rinderpest {Damon) (255), (267) 63703 ; thriftless- 
ness, festivals, sickness, litigation (265), (269) 63731-2 ; want of banking facilities, 
high standard of Hving (256), (261) 63781-5 ; high cost of living and floods {Pan, 
etc.) (191) ; lack of means, crop failures, human and animal disease, high interest, 
th^tlessness and gamblmg (196) ; poor results of cultivation owing to irregular 
rains {Gyi, etc.) (395) ; high cost of Hving, irregulariiy of rainfaU, lack of economy 
(397); improved standard of living and higher rate of interest {Tin) (104); crop 
failure, high prices, high wages and absconding labourers {Mmng, etc.) (171), payment 
of rent in advice (173) ; poverty, loss of cattle, high price of cattle owing to 
slaughter by Hcensees, crop failures owing to drought and flood, fisheries, lack of 
not Htigation, which is caused by indebtedness (223) 
p367-70 ; need of expenditure before harvest, facile credit, improvidence, crop 
failure and loss of cattle {Dan) (237) ; lack of capital and having to rent land, failure 
to prepare estimates of future expenses and profits {Shwe, etc.) (380) ; recklessness 
and extravagance (387) ; irregularity of rainfall, insect pests, cattle disease, smallness 
of mcome (391) ; increased cost of hving owing to introduction of oiviUsed luxuries 
iSein) (361) ; decreased incomes of cultivators, moreased cost of land and labour (362). 
Net return on capital invested in agriculture 9 per cent ; yet cultivators borrow 
from chetties at 24 per cent (358) 64566-63 ; rise in value of land has moreased 
credit and so led to increased borrowing (369) 64584-9. 

Ohett^rs ; press for repayment when paddy prices low {Pan, etc.) (198) ; interest 18 
to cent; insist upon valuable security; not elastic {Tin) (104). 

Civil J^ooedure Code, provisions for protection of cultivators from harassment by 
cultivators, a dead letter {Dunn) (67) ; ignored by Courts (81) 61786-8. 

enslavement of borrowers {Dunn) (91) 61864, 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— 

Control of onltivators’ credit by limiting mortgage and sale advocated (Pan, etc.) (191) ; 
{Maung, etc.) (171); not advocated {Pan, etc.) (196). 

Cotton : loans on growing crops (Edwards Ndson) (225-6). 

Debt : Ancestral, considerable (Maung, etc.) (182) 62887-9 ; not serious (Dunn) (81 ) 
61784. / V / 

Extent of : eigbtypercent of ^ople seriously indebted and many have become 

landless tenants ; position has become much worse in the last 10 years 
(Sein) (358) 64565-70. 

Greatest in richest parts (Dunn) (90-1) 61863-6. 

^Increasing with value of land; cultivators not ashamed of being in debt 

(Maung, etc.) (182) 62887-93, (188) 62992-5. 

IiQ.portant factor in relation to agricultural progress (McK&ral) (23) 61025-7. 

Imprisonment for debt should be abolished (Ihi,nn) (87) 61827-31. 

Attachment of plough cattle for debt, common (Pan, etc.) (204) 63153-4. 

Insolvency ; court relief would make indebtedness worse (Pan, etc.) (196). 

Interest : heavy on subsistence and cultivating loans (Dun) (373-5) ; rates of chetties 
decreasing (Dunn) (73-4) 61726; but middlemen increase the rates of interest 
(93) 61877. 

Labourers, field, suffer by having to sell their paddy before harvest at a low price (Dan) 
(238) ; have to saoiifice half the price ; are hired durmg the rains for baskets of paddy 
to be delivered at harvest ; would benefit if they could borrow money at reasonable 
interest (239) 63654-60. 

Land mortgage banks charging low interest should be started by Government ( Gvi, etc. ) 
(396), (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Legislation : to protect cultivators from usury should be enforced after provision has 
been made for Government loans (Z)u^) (375); to restrict or control credit of 
cultivators inadvisable (Dunn) (67). 

Limitation of accumulated interest to an amount equal to principal (93) 61878-80. 

Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt : Improvement in production and 
marketing, joint purchase, reduced rate of interest, thrift, Usurious Loans Act, 
redemption of mortgages (Tin) (105) ; fixing interest and wages, and binding 
labourers so as to prevent loss to cultivators (Maung, etc.) (171) ; legislation prohibit- 
ing excessive interest, of which pubHo must be informed ; non-hability to attach- 
ment for debt of implements, etc. (174) ; protection against flood, long term loans, 
low interest (Pan, etc.) (191); Insolvency Court mil make indebtedness worse 
(196) ; Usurious Loans Act, rigid enforcement of, land mortgage banks, extension of 
Government loans, co-operative societies (Tun, etc.) (207) ; better repayment would 
lower interest (Dawson) (266). 

Moneylenders ; Co-operators borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop failures 
(;Sei7i) (367-8) 64562-6 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious competitor 
(360) 64601-2 ; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 64703-6 ; high rate of 
interest : 36 to 60 per cent in cash and 100 per cent in kind ; personal contact 
and elasticity (Tin!} (104) ; not driven away by co-operation (Maiing, etc.) (182) 
62894-7, (186) 62954-63 ; not wicked (Dunn) (93) 61876. 

Mortgages : non-terminable, should be prohibited after Government has established 
land mortgage banks (Gyi, eL*.) (397), (400-1) 64848-9 ; redemption should be 
facilitated, and should be cancelled by payment of principal and of interest equal 
to principal (Shwe, etc.) (380). 

Productive and unproductive borrowing, difficulty of defining (Dum) (70-1) 61685-6. 

Reasons preventing repayment (Dunn) (67), (71) 61689-92 ; (Tin) (105) ; people 
hve beyond their incomes (114) 62192-7 ; high mterest and expenses of paddy 
land (Maung, etc.) (171), (173) ; crop failure due to floods, and high interest 
{Pan, etc.) (191) i human and animal disease, thriftlessness and gambling (196) ; 
poverty, high interest, early sale of crops to pay land revenue in March, crop failure 
owing to Sought and flood (Tun, etc.) (207) ; same factors as cause borrowing 
(Dawson) (265), (Dan) (237) ; high interest which exceeds return on capital 
invested in agriculture (Sein) (361-2), (358) 64566, (363) 64663-4 (see under Standard 
of living WELFARE OF RURAL FOPULATION); excess of expenditure over 
income (SJiwe, etc.) (391), poor yield and low prices (396) ; unprofitable use of loans 
and exorbitant mterest (Gyi, etc.) (397). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, not advocated (Tin) (105). (Dawsmt) (265), (Oyi, efcO 
(396) advocated (Shm, etc.) (380) ; Usurious Loans Act should be enforc^ and 
non-terminable mortgages should be proMbited after Government has estahliwea 
land mortgage banks (Gyi, etc.) (397), (400) 64848-9. 
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AGKICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— cowr?^?. 

SoTirces of Credit: Village moneylender, chetty, co-operative society, local wealthy 
persons, Government banks, jungle traders, brokers (Maung, etc.) (171), (173) ; 
(Pan, etc.) (191), (196); (Dawson) (256) ; (Tin) (104); (Tun, etc.) (206); (&y%,etc.) 
(395), (397) ; (Dunn) (67) ; landowners and wealthy villagers for those who have 
a little security to offer, chetties and Chinamen for those who have adequate 
security ; co-operative loans are insufficient and have to be supplemented by 
other sources of credit (Shwe^ etc.) (380), (391). 

Thrift : is practised by cultivators (Sein) (367) 64703-6 ; advantages of, not appreciated 
(McKerral) (13), (53) 61504-10. 

Usurious Loans Act : should be rigidly enforced (Tin) (105) ; provisions should be 
brought to the notice of Ju(^es (114) 62198-200 ; should be applied with 
discrimination (Pan, etc.) (196) ; essential to enforce with more rigidity and 
more extensively (Tun, etc.) (207) ; should be enforced (Gyi, etc.) (397). 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Bags and packing manufacture may be established with Government aid (Pern, etc.) 
(198). 

Basket-making : practise all over Insein District (Pan, etc.) (193) ; may be establish- 
ed with Government aid ; obstacle is lack of knowledge (Pan, etc.) (198) ; most 
people can only do if paid a daily wage (Dan) (238). 

Bee-keeping : almost unknown (Dan) (238) ; religious objection (Pan, etc.) (193), 
(198) ; (McKerraL) (11) ; Research necessary (Ghosh) (298) ; should be central as a 
separate department with a specialist ; loc^ bee not suitable ; Italian bee should 
be introduced (299) ; no religious objection (330-1) 64208-11, (336) 64331-3 ; easy 
and profitable (332) 64241-9. 

Buddhist religious objection to taking life : in many places not strict (Qhosh) (300) ; no 
objection to bee-keeping and should be none to lac culture (330-1) 64208-13, 
(336) 64331-5 ; sericulture : tradition and economic pressure overcome religious 
objection (333) 64254-9 ; people sympathetic to efforts to destroy pests (3361 
64316-22. 

Buddhist religion, an obstacle (Dunn) (68). 

Carting ; in slack season (McKerral) (11) ; by agricultural labourers in industrialised 
areas of agriculture not affected by competition of railways and motor cars : (Dunn) 
(88) 61838-41. 

Cattle-breeding, a subsidiary industry (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Co-operative societies for establishing cottage industries should be introduced among 
housewives (Sein) (352). 

Cottage industries dependent upon local supply of material (Dunn) (68). 

Cotton ginneries employ rural labour (Dunn) (68). 

Cutch: boiling in slack season (McKerral) (11); made in very large quantities 
(HopiJoood) (124) 62341. 

Employment, rural, can be increased by irrigation enabling more than one crop to be 
raised per year (Pan, etc.) (198), 

Factories, establishment of, in rural areas, promising ; Government should encourage 
(Dunn) (68). 

Fisheries, inland, appointment of special officer (Dunn) (74) 61727-31 ; clash of 
interests of fishermen and agriculturists (104) 62004. 

Forests: labour employed is agriculturist (Eopwood) (120) 62266-9; mainly local 
but some immigrant, 150 forest villages (121-2) 62300-8 , large number of 
industries (124) 62339-41. 

Fruit-growing: Canning: nothing done by Government (JHcJ^erroZ) (52-3) 61503. 

May be profitable in suitable localities (Gyi, etc.) (398); hampered by 

theft and low prices (McKerral) (11). 

Scarcity of land an obstacle (Pan, etc.) (193); difficult v of transport 

and pests (198). 

Fuel cutting in slack season (McKerrad) (11). 

Ghi : making in Sagaing District, probably originated by Tudia nisi (McKerral) (10). 

^vegetable, or margarine, not used in Burma (McKerral) (62) 61502. 

Government : could not do more than private enterprise has done (McKerral) (11) ; 
bet^ without Gowriment aid (62-3) 61498-603 ; can do Httle (Dunn) (68). 

Handicraft or industrial institutions advocated (Gyi, etc.) (399). 

Health conditions of villages : district health officers under district council (Dunn) 
(68) ; education and propaganda by vernacular pamphlets and travelling cin^nas 
in the slack season to induce people to devote spare time to improving their 
health conditions (Tun, etc.) (208). 
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agricultural rnUUSTREES-nCow/rf. 

concerns : establisl ment of, in rural areas should be encouraged (Shwe, etc,} 
(384) ; are set up in rural areas (McKerrcH) (12) ; intensive study of each rural 

inefficiency (12); rural wages affected bv 
subsidiary employment to rural population {Pan, etc,) 

(193). 

Lal^urers, field, unemployed for 3 months in the rains and 4 months in hot weather 
{Dan) (238). 

Lac culture: limited to particular areas {Ghosl) (328), (331) 64212-4; no religious 
objection (330-1) 64208-13, (336) 64335; made in very large quantities (J^opicood) 
(124) 62341 ; unprofitable on the plains {McKerral) (11); religious objection 
(Prtw, etc.) (193), (198). / \ o 

Leisure period : Cultivation work from May to January ; in slack season from 
January to May carting, collecting firewood, bamboo, thatching 
and manuring land ; 80 days when cultivator has very little work 
of his own {Dan) (238); no connection between slack season and 
crime (240) 63570-4; 100 days in the year {Dun) (376), (378) 64804. 
Many fully occupied all the year {Dunn) (68), (79) 61706-9; 
in Insein District, field work 10 months in the year and carting 
fuel, bamboo, etc , during the remaining 2 months ; cultivators 
have no spare time but labourers may take up subsidiarj' industries 
(Pan, etc.) {1Q3). On the average, cultivator works about half 
the year and amuses himself during the other half (197). 

May to September cultivating work ; October and November 
collecting grass ; December to February cultivating ; March and 
April, little to do, but collecting supplies {Tun, etc.) (208). 

Varies {MeXerral) (11) ; (Ohoah) (299). 

Work on holding occupies 4 months; in the slack season cultivator 
does manuring, clearing, etc. {Slitoe, etc.) (384) ; none in one district 
(392); cultivation 160 days intermittently; during slack season 
carting or selling crops {Syi, etc.) (398). 

Mat-making : in slack season {McKerral) (11); from bamboo {Eopwood) (124) 
62342-3; of straw, manufacture may be established with Government aid 
{Pan, efc.)(198). 

Mills, transfer to rural areas, not favoured {Oyi, etc.) (398). 

Obstacles : see " BURMA VILLAGE ACT 

Oil pressing : Cotton seed used for oil extraction or soving {McKenal) (11) » nailla 
European and Japanese (33) 61200-2; soap making in Rangoon (52) 61501; 
Government shomd help to establish {Pan, etc.) (193). 

Paper pulp : no manufacture {Hopwood) {IM) 62344. 

Piscicmture, religious objection {Pan, etc.) ' 198). 

Poultry rearing : may be profitable in suitable localities {Gyi, etc.) (398) ; Buddhist 
religious objection {Dan) (238), (239) 63549 ; {McKerral) (11) ; {Pan, etc.) (198). 
Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption : remarkalle progress without 
Government aid {Dunn) (68) ; should he encouraged by Government {Since, etc.) 
(384), (392); {Pan, etc.) (193) (198); {Tun, etc.) (208). 

Public works, roads, irrigation, railway's, etc. : co-operative officers should arrange 
for cultivators to obtain subsidiary employment {Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Rice : making starch and flour, may be established with Government aid {Pan, etc.) 
(198). 

, Mills employ rural labour {Dunn) (68). 

, Straw : paper making and industrial alcohol not tried (Mr AerroZ) (U). 

Rope-making : Cultivators make ropes for their own uee {McKerral) (11). 

^Most people can do only if paid a daily wage {Dan) (238). 

^Practised all over Insein District (Pa«, fiic,) { 193) ; of Straw may' be 

established with Government aid ; obstacle is want of knowledge ( 198).. 
SawmiUs in forests {Bopwood) (124) 62340. 

SxBicuLTunE : see under GHOSH, C. G. 

Buddhist religious objection {McKerral) (11) ; {Pan, efe.) (193), (198). 

Certain localities only {Dan) (238), (239) 63549-60. 

Spinning, may be established with Government aid {Pan, etc.) (198)* 

Standard of life apparently not improve by cottage industries {Dunn) (68). 
Straw-mats, bags and packing, ropes, boards, pulpware : manufactures may be 
established with Government aid {Pan, etc.) (198). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— awcirf. 

StudV) intenrive* of each rural industry, advocated (Da«) (238) ; (fihtee, etc.) (384); 
necessary -with a view to introducing improved tools and appliances (Pan, etc.) 
(193) (198). 

Sugar : improved furnaces, popular, but demonstration stafE insufficient and small 
area under sugarcane (CharUon) (290) 64068-63; Government should help to 
establish sugar-manufacturing industry {Pan, etc.) (193). 

Thatching in slack season {McKerral) (11). 

Weaving, may be established with Government aid {Pan, etc.) (198). 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

Attraction of, by allotment of cultivable land, advocated {Pan, etc.) (193); by 
labour agents, reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxes {Tun, etc.) 
(208), (221) 63332-42 ; by co-operative and Government loans and allotment of 
land {Shioe, etc.) (384-6) ; by taking measures against cholera (392). 

Colonisation Repai^ment : now Govemmmit Estate iDepartment ; should consider 
recruiting colonists from congested areas {Dunn) (68). 

Recruitment attempted {Dunn) (68). 

Sucoessfulcolonies at Mmbu and Sittang(DM%%) (93-6) 61883-91. 

Colonisation schemes advocated to develop areas not at present under cultivation 
{Pan, etc.) (194). 

Efficiency of Burman labour as compared with other Indian and with British labour 
(Dunn) (97-8) 61926-40. 

Inunigration from Indian Peninsula during reaping season, might be reduced by 
one-third if gambling ceased {Pan, etc.) (194). 

Labourers, field, unemployed period {Dan) (238). 

Labouring population with little land being created while average size of holdings 
is increasing ; legislation to prevent this would be inefiective without co-operative 
organisation of the smaU-holder {Dunn) (91-2) 61867-70. 

Machinery, introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation {Tun, 
etc.) (207). 


MionaxiOH : 

of Labour to rice fields from Madras and Upper Burma {McKerral) (48) 61439-40 
No displacement on land of Burmese by Indians (48) 61441-3. Seasonal, well 
developed {Dunn) (68). Government and oo-operative societies probably 
cannot control (68). 

Myitkyma District ; colonisation measures adopted by Government {Sime, etc.) 
(392). 

Public Works Department and district councils might employ cultivators during 
the slack season {Pm, etc.) (198). 

Roads, improved, and migration of labour {Robertson) (360) 64497-9. 

Shortage of labour ; in Burma {8hwe, etc.) (386) ; no shortage in one district (392) ; 
not appreciable ; due to gambling {Pom, etc.) (194) ; labour-saving machinery 
the remedy (198). 

Unemployment, a cause of the mcrease of crime (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Wages : for harvesting rice, in kind, in paddy {Pam, etc.) (204) 63162 ; Rs. 10 a 
month with food and clothing {Tun, etc.) (214) 63243-7 ; high : should be fixed 
labourers should be bound to as to prevent loss to cultivators {Maung, 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

BiEtEEBDra : 


Cattle do not thrive owing to neglect {Shjoe, etc.) (378), (384). 

Cattle-breeding^entirely under the Agricultural Department (R%ppon) (128) 62382 : 
in the dry zone ; Burmese bullocks a definite type. Tr>riia n cattle roam about 
the roadsides (130) 62414-20, 62430-8. 

Control, very little exercised (Mobertson) (345) 64396-7. Education or 
or both, necessary (342). ® 

no Control exOTomed over {McKerral) (27) 61103-6; deterioration owing to 
crossing (28) 61109-13, (34) 61217. Government stock breeding farm opened 
61320^1^^ 61313-4. Under the Agricultuial Department (41) 
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BaBEDOTG — conid. 

Cross-breeding, local cattle with English bulls (Rippon) (130) 624:21. 

Horse-breeding transferred to Military Police (Rippon) (128) 62383-5. 

Indian blood : investigation of effect of slight admixture necessary (Robertsmi) (342 ) ; 
better milk, size and weight (346) 64421-2 ; introduces inferior strain but not 
disease (348) 64468-70. 

In Lower Burma, none owing to swamp conditions (Hendry) (59-60) 61677-84. 

Obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (Sein) (352), (364-5) 64677-80. 

Profits : favourable (Robertson) (343) ; (346) 64^5, much less profitable than 
agriculture (Tun, etc,) (220) 63327. 

Selection within Burmese breed advocated (Robeitson) (342) ; give 7 lb. milk a day 
(346) 64417-24. 

Shows advocated (Robertson) (343). 

Buffalo : as a draft animal unpopular (McKerral) (26) 61082-5 ; numbers stationary 

and decreasing in proportion to buUocks (38) 61263-5. 

Castrations : a few at Insein Veterinary College but none in the districts : by the 

Italian method (Rippon) (128) 62396-9 ; no attempt made to encourage (McKerial) 

(27) 61103-5 ; Registration and compulsory castration of cattle of nomadic 

Indians advocated (28) 61109-13. People have no prejudice against (36) 61243. 

Condensed milk : imports of the value of 41 lakhs of rupees for the year 1925-26 

(McKerral) (10), (27) 61098-102. 

DAiBYma : 

Benefit doubtful (Pan, etc,) (193). 

None except at Sagaing (McKerral) (10) : insanitary conditions (11). 

No religious objection to using milk, butter, etc., as food (Sein) (364) 64678. 

Not usual owing to Burman religious objection (Robertson) (342). 

Deputy Director of live Stock Breeding proposed (McKerral) (26) 61078-80. 

DBiLUGHT AmMAIiS : 

Animals to pull heavier loads required (McKerral) (10) ; in the dry middle tract 
(20-1) 60977-82. More important than milk (26) 61081, (27) 61096. 

Mainly Burmese ; first cross with Indian not good (Robertson) (346) 64417-20 ; 
treated better than breeding cattle (Robertson) (343) 64425-9 ; 2 pairs for 40 
acres (Qyi, etc.) (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64850; usually bought; price very 
much increased (401) 64850-6, (402) 64883. 

Satisfactory in Insein District ; area ploughed by a yoke of bullocks (Pan, etc.) (2U1) 
63075-86; (204) 63141-4. 

Epidemics : cause serious loss to agriculturists (Tun, etc.) (211) 63195-6. 

Foddes : 

Bhoosi, high cost of, causes deterioration of cattle; export duty advocated 
(Tun, etc.) (208), (211-2) 63198-206. 

Burmng of straw and dry grass in the dry season should be stopped (Shwe, etc.) (3S4). 

Crops : paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Forest reserve pasttires should be increased (Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Green: serious effect of almost total absence of. during dry season (Rohertsom) 
(343). Insufficient for breedmg cattle (343). 

Hay IS made (345) 64398-9. 

In Insein District sufficient grass and paddy straw ; kaing grass available in dry 
seasons in lowland areas. Scarcity may exist for 4 weeks (Pan, etc.) (192-3), 
(201) 63084. Plenty in Lower Burma (197). In Pegu District shortage during 
working season ; paddy straw stored but grass more nourishing (201-2) 63084-91. 

Insufficiency of (McKerrai) (11) ; in the dry middle tract (20-1) 60978-80. 

Jowar : damaged by pest “ Pwinbyu ” (striga tutea) ; methods of resisting (Robertson) 
(343), is stored (345) 64400-2. 

Landowners need instruction as to (Shwe, etc.) (384). 

Manuring advocated (Robertson) (343). 

Numbers of cattle should be limited (McKerral) (11). 

Paddy straw should be more carefully conserved (McKerral) (ip. 

Scarcity : due to Peninsular Indians, non-agriculturists, keeping cattle ; scarcity 
very much felt from March to June (Qyi, etc.) (398) ; for 120 days from 
March to June (Shwe, etc.) (384) ; for 8 weeks from October to Dwexnber 
(392). 

, Season of great shortage : March-May (Robertson) (343). 



ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— cOTKirf. 


Foddeb — COVAd* 


Sao,pit: advocated (Nofrertsow) (343); has never known a cultivator to one 
(346) 64403-4; experiments successful but not adopted by cultivators (JlcAsrmf) 
(27) 61091-7. 

Storage {MeKerraT) (33) 61191-9. 

Water storage by weirs, advocated (Shwe, etc.) (584). 

Well-irrigated grass advocated {EobeHson) (343). 

Goats are pests (McKerral) (26-7) 61086-9, • . £ * * 

Grazing: enclosed pastures, none (Paw, eic.) (193) ; absence of, not source of injury 
to cattle (197) ; none (Rob&rtson) (343). 

^Forests, see tinder that title, 

^grounds, madeq.uate (Pww, ete.) (208). ^ 

— — — — , no grazing grounds in Cbindwin district {Gyh fi^o.) (o9o). 

— ^ over-stocking of common pastures, not cause of injury to cattle {Pant 
eic.) (197). 

shortage, serious effects of (Robertson) (342). 

sufficient (Paw, etc.) (193). x j //n ^ n 

Horse racing, encouragement of, by Government officials, deprecated (2 un, efc.)' 


(207-8). 

Import of cattle from Indian Peninsula should be stopped or controlled (McKerral) 
(10), (27) 61090. Trade not large (33) 61189-90. 

indebtedness : caused by loss of cattle (Tun, etc.) (206), (211) 63196-6. 

TTiHia.Tia j non-agricultuxists, keep half starved cattle in Burma (Hopvjood) (119-20) 
62261-4; should be heavily taxed (122) 62317; Burmans keep a few well-fed 
animals (125) 62349 ; (Qyh fic.) (398). 

TVfiilr supply, in large towns unsatisfactory; Government or co-operative sooietiea 
should undertake (Paw, etc.) (197), (201) 63067. (See under WELFARE OF 


RURAL POPULATION.) 

Mineral constituents, no injury to cattle through lack of (Paw, etc.) (197). 

Numbers of livestock (McKerral) (11), (66) 61534-7. 

Pastures: generally over-stocked (J/cF^erra?) (11); cattle, sheep and goats ^kept by 
parasitic Indians paying no land revenue (11); compulsory registration and 
castration advocated (28) 61109-13. 

Pathways, lack of, to grazing grounds (Maung, etc.) (169). 

Prices of plough cattle, three times what they were 30 years ago ; due to^ enormous 
slaughtering of cattle by licensees (Tun^ etc.) (206), and disease; inadeq^uate 
veterinary staff (217) 63285-7, (220) 63321-8, (222) 63348-52. 

Rinderpest : serious : 100,000 deaths in some years (McKerral) (27-8) 61106-8. 

Sheep are pests (McKerral) (26-7) 61086-8. 

Shows, exhibitions, and competitions; prizes should be given to improve breeds 


(Tun, etc.) (207), 

Trade, trans-frontier ; ponies, mules and cattle used (Rippon) (130) 62427-9. 


AUNG, U TUN (witness) (see under MAUNG, U BA, e^c.). 


BASKET (as a measure] (see under BIARKEUNG). 

BASKET MAKING (see under AGRICULTURAL INRUSTRIES). 
bee-keeping (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

BROKERS (see urd&r MARKETING). 

BUDDHISM (see wwder WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

BUFFALO (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

BUUSELEY, J. P., M.A., 1.EJS., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Burma 
(134-147). 


ADMZNISTEATION ; 

District councils, transfer of control of vernacular education to, has been sucoesEiful 
in every way except financially (142) 62670-3. 

EntroATioisr : 

Adult education in rural tracts : 

Ghiistiau MGlssions Village Education Committee, 1920, work on similar lines 
advocated (134). 

Demand for, has not expressed itself (136) 62504. 
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BULKELEY, J. P.— 

Edxtcatton — coTdd . 

Establishment of national form of GoTemment, must probably* wait for, or until 
district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds (135), (142) 62575. 
Comparison with England and Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Magic lantern lectures, cinema (134). 

Voluntary agencies, lack of (134). Political feeling an obstacle : compared with 
Madras (142-3) 62576-9. 

Agricultural bias : will not lead to much improvement (135) ; but more might be 
done in this direction. Better trained teachers required ( 139) 62538-40. 
Agricultural Department’s short courses for adolescents (144) 62594-5. 

Arithmetic, Burmese have average ability for (138) 62523-4. 

Attendance at schools : money wasted owing to children leaving school prematurely 

(135) ; this the chief reason of failure (139) 62536-7. Compulsion necessary to 
stop this waste (146) 62615-6. 

Books, in the vernacular, not ideal, but quite useful (139) 62536-7; Text Book 
Committee (141) 62563. [See under * Libraries * belov.) 

Compulsory education the only cure, but can only be gradual and should be 
accompanied by levy of an education rate (135). Compulsion Act contemplated 
(137) 62513. Education cess (142) 62570-3. Difficulty with regard to monastery 
schools (143-4) 62584-8, (146) 62615-6. 

District councils, transfer of control to, has been successful in every way except 
fbaanciaUy (142) 62574. 

English, great demand to learn (136-7) 62504-8. Knowledge of, leads to dislike of 
manual labour (147) 62621-4. 

Expenditure in 5 years, 1922-27, increased from 116 to 193 lakhs, figures (139-140) 
62541-4. 

Government action suspect for political reasons (142) 62575. Comparison with 
England and the Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Incentive, Government service (134-5). Government to some extent responsible 
for this materialist view (141) 62564-6, (145-6) 62606-8, 

Inspection of schools, insufficient staff ; standard has been lowered while awaiting 
Superior Provincial Service (141) 62555-63. 

Libraries, need of (134); Government should start (142) 62675, (145) 62601-3, 
[See under * Books ’ above). 

Manual labour, education may cause a dislike for (147) 62621-4. 

Moga system (141-2) 62667-9. 

Monastery schools : majority of population attain Uteracy in unrecognised schools- 
Do not accept girls (136) 62600-1. Possibilities of improvement doubtful (137) 
62509-12. Difficulty in connection with compulsory education. A considerable 
number receive aid from Government. Number of students. Discipline 
spasmodic (143-4) 62584-92. 

Nature study; not agricultural education but general education; unpopular as 
not assisting students to pass examinations ; propaganda, etc., necessary (134). 
Punjab system not suitable for Burma ; definite vocational training should not be 
introduced in normal schools. Government has refused financial aid (137-8) 
62514-20. Boys and girls equally interested in (138) 62525-6. 

Newspapers ; recent considerable increase in circulation of vernacular newspapers 

(136) 62502. 

Primary : general desire for (136) 62497-8. Majority of schools have more than 
one teacher. Average number of students (140) 62650-3. Difficulty with regard 
to monastery schools (143) 62584-8. 

“ Project ” methods will help (135) ; Moga (141-2) 62567-9. 

Punjab system of agricultural training schools not suitable to Burma (137) 62514-6 ; 
because so few middle schools large enough to have farms attached to them (144) 
62593, (146) 62609-14 

Schools ; bad ; curriculum not much to blame (136). 

School farms, combine general and vocational education which is seldom successful; 

would be costly and unpopular (134), (145) 62596-600. 

School plots : see under Nature Study under EDUCATION. 

Teachers : pay has been recently greatly improved (136) ; figures (140) 

Training doubtful (136). Large number of qualified women teachers (138) 62628. 
Better trained teachers required (139) 62638-40. Standard of training has not 
been raised with increased pav (140) 62554. Women paid the same as men 
(146-7) 62617-20. 
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BULKELEY, J. P.— cojmjW. 

Education — concTd. 

Vocational trainings definite, should not be introduced in ordinary schools (137) 
62514-6. Objection not so strong against agricultural as against industrial 
Yocational training (146) 62696-600 ; (146) 62609-14. 

Women : not so well educated as men but more advanced than in Indian Peninsula 
(136) 62499. Monastery schools wiU not accept girls. Illiteracy of mothers 
encourages relapse into illiteracy of children (136) 62600-3. Boys and girls equally 
interested in gardening. Provision of separate schools for girls after a certain age 
would keep them longer at school. Large number of qualified women teachers, 
Knancial difficulties. Classification as between boys and girls’ schools 
misleading (138-9) 62526-35. Difficulty of sending women teachers to lonely 
villages; should be recruited locally (140) 62548-9. Women teachers paid the 
same as men (146-7) 62617-20. 

BIJIJL.OCKS (see under Draught Ahcsiaxs under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY), 

BURMA PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK (see under Co-Opbbation under 
SEIN, U). 

BURMA VILLAGE ACT : 

Gives power to District Officers to deal with cattle disease (AfcKermZ) (10) ; forbids 
villagers to live on their holdings, but is now in this respect a dead letter (46) 61397 ; 
enacted to prevent crime (52) 61497 ; restrictions on villagers living on 
their holdings should be abolished (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63223-4 ; (Sein) (363-4), 
(364) 64667-9 ; probably desirable to relax Police restrictions compelling 
people to live in the *^ages(i>tt?i?i) (96) 61908. 

UAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE. 

Attracting capital to agriculture is impossible (Paw, efc. ) (196). 

Capitalists should not be allowed to take to agriculture ; if they do, small cultivators 
will become landless tenants (8ein) (363). 

Exemption from rates and taxes, and Government loans should be given, to encourage 
enterprising Burmans to cultivate land by machinery (Pan, etc. ) (199). 

Government estates, present policy with regard to formation of, objectionable 
(Paw, etc.) (199), 

Government should supply capital (Sein) (363). 

IkEROVRMBHT OP LAND BY OWNERS PREVENTED : 

By lack of capital (jSciw) (363); by ignorance (Paw, etc.) (195); want of funds; 
knowledge of power farming machinery and help from district officials 
(199) ; by indiscriminate leasing of land (Siiwe, etc.) (387) ; lack or excess 
of wjfter (393) ; discouraged by want of co-operation among landowners and 
banking facilities (Damon) (265) ; factors tending to discourage (McKerral) (13). 

Land a popular form of mvestment (McKerral) (12). 

Lan^ tenure, restricting alienation, discourages mvestment of capital (Dunn) (96) 

Large estates, formation of, leads to absentee landlordism or to capitalist enterprise 
and formation of large landless class (McKerral) (12), (36) 61231-2. 

Price of rice relatively lower than before the War (Dunn) (69) ; but absolutely 
higher (96) 61906. 

Profits of agriculture must be increased (Dunn) (69). 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (McKerral) (13), (63) 61504-10. 

Zamindari, system should be recognised by Government in the delta (Dawson) 
(265), (268) 63707-10. 

CAPITATION TAX, 

Labourers should be exempted from (Tun, etc.) (208); under Burma Rural 
Self-Government Act, 1921, district councils have option to convert into a tax 
on circumstances and property ; but has not been done owing to opposition of 
Government ; should be done (221) 63332-42. 

CATTLE BREEDING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE (see under ADMINISTRA- 
TION). 
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CHARLTON, J., M.Se., F.I.C., I.A.S., Prii^oipal, Agricultural College, Mandalay. 

Experience (283) 63929-31 ; (279-97). 

Agbicultubal Indtjstbtbs : 

Sugarcane, improyed furnaces, popular, but demonstration staff insufficient and 
small area under sugarcane (290) 64068-63. 

Ceops and Ceop Peoteotion : 

Diseases (289) 64038-42. 

Sugarcane, improved furnaces, numbers increasing, but shortage of demonstration 
staff and small area under sugarcane (290) 64058-63. 

Education : 

Agricultural : in Burma generally considered to be a subject of secondary importance 
(297) 64169-70. 

Economics, agricultural, taught at Mandalav College as part of the agricultural course 
(296) 64167. . a r' 

High School Final examination : increasing number of students offering agriculture 
(279) ; (289) 64046-50. 

Incentive to study agriculture : Government service (280). 

Mandalay Agricultoal College and Besearch Institute ; 

College Council : Deals with questions as to teaching and programme of studies 
(290) ; consists of Pi'incipal and heads of all teaching sections ; meets when 
necessary ; does not discuss research programme winch is settled by the 
Director (292) 64084-8, Director of A^culture is the immediate su^rior of 
the Principal (290) 64064-7. 

Cost of teaching (282-3 ) ; 41 students costing B>s. 80,000 per annum (293) 64110-2. 
Diploma might be held equivalent to B.A. and B.Sc. of Rangoon University as 
qualification for teaching in Government high schools (279). 

Governing body for, question of (295) 64141-3. 

Research : Danger of College becoming partly an Arts College ; research work 
should be concentrated as far as possible in the College (290-1) 64068-74; 
responsibility for (289) 64043. 

Students : Agricultural Committee, 1925, recommended that past students 
should be employed in branches of pubhc service other than agriculture (291) 
64082. Applications for entry comparatively few because other services offer 
better prospects than Agricultui’al (280-1), (286) 63985-6 ; absence of awza m 
Agricultural Service (280), (283) 63941-2. Number of, slightly improved this 
year ; in about 4 years A^cultural cadre will be filled and number of vacancies 
will be very small ; not one student has gone back to his farm ; average studenh 
on leaving is fit for Subordinate Agricultural Service ; possibility of having to find 
men for Provincial Agricultural Service ; obligation to give students posts in 
Agricultural Department, which they are hound to accept. Leave College at 
age of 21 to 24 ; not advisable to raise qualifications for admission to College in 
the immediate future ; no co-ordination with Rangoon University whose Inter- 
mediate College is at Mandalay ; most students come from Lower Burma ; 
few sons of cultivators (283-4) 63935-54; very few good at cheimstry, weak in 
English, fairly good in arithmetic (285) 63966-9 ; comparison with position in 
Poona and Britain 30 years ago (285) 63970-80 ; Rangoon University graduates 
will not come to Mandalay to work as research students at pay of Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 300 (288)64029-30; 35 out of 40 students are stipendiary ; no scholarships 
given by local people (289) 64044-5 ; stipends withdrawn on many occasions (292) 
64095-9 ; records of parentage and after-careers ; small number of third-year 
students recruited in 1925 still remaining ; students not knowing Burmese not 
recruited; Subordinate Civil Service, Land Records and Subordinate Co-operative 
Branch, filled by competitive examination ; it would not help students of the 
College if agriculture were included ; knowledge of English inferior to that of men 
tfl.1ring regular degree ; agricultural economics taught as part of the agriculture 
course (296-7) 64155-68 ; selection : no preference given to those drawn from 
agricultural classes ; Selection Board consists of Development Comnnssioner 
(now called Financial Commissioner, Transferred Subjects), Chairman, Director 
of Agriculture, the Principal of the College, Principal of High School at Rangoon, 
and a Burmese Barrister-at-Law (297) 64172-6. 

University affiliation, difficulties, (281-2), (286-6)63981-4, (293 ) 64076-81, (292) 
64089-94; Principal not a Member of Senate of Rangoon University (293-4) 
64118-32, (295) 64141-3. 
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x:karlton, j.— 

Education — contd * 

Pyinmana, American Baptist Mission School : still in an experimental stage (284) 
63966-7 ; well attended by sons of cultivators, between 50 and 60 students, an 
expensive school (294-6) 64133-40. ^ * ix i ^ n . 

Hangoon University • no co-ordination with Mandalay Agnoultural College, which 
IS not affiliated (281-2) ; Principal not a Member of Senate (293) 64118-20, 
(284)63948-61, (289) 64032-7 ; teaching of sciences relating to agriculture (290) 
64068-9 ; consists of three Colleges : University College and Judson College in 
Rangoon and Intermediate College, Mandalay (294) 64123-4. 

Research, not assisted by association with elementary teaching (286) 63964-6. 

Students, comparativdy few sons of cultivators (280). 

Teachers of agriculture, should preferably be drawn from agricultural class (297) 
64172-5. 

Teaching facilities, agricultural, urgent need for extension (279) ; difficulty of getting 
competent teachers (296) 64138-40. 

University : questionable whether it should confine itself to purely theoretical work or 
should interfere m applied work (284) 63966 ; speciahsation should be preceded by a 
good basis in pure science (286) 63987-96. 

Festilisebs : 

Ammonium sulphate and superphosphate, only useful sources of nitrogen and 
phosphate for paddy (280). 

Ammo-phos : has proved to be profitable (280) ; no commercial firm advertising and 
pushing sale of (284) 63960-2. 

Artificial, prices too high (280). 

Basic slag : tests insufficient (280). 

Bone flour , ground, possibly of some use in som paddy soil of Lower Burma (280), 
(288) 64018-26. 

Oyanamide : tests insufficient (280). 

Bhdincha plant as a green manure for paddy (290) 64063-7. 

Green manuring, not practised (290) 64061-2. 

Lime deficiency in nearly all paddy growing distncts of Lower Burma (280), (288) 
64018-26. 

Nitrates useless on wet lands (280). 

Nitrogen, general shortage of (280). 

Pelun, a leguminous plant, used as a green manure (290) 64053-7. 

Phosphate, shortage of, in many districts (280). 

Potash, rarely necessary for paddy (280). 

Research, insufficient ; knowledge of secondary changes exceedingly important (280), 
(284) 63963, (288) 64016-7. 

Urea being investigated, but not hopeful (280), (284) 63963. 

Bxseabgh: 

Agricultural Chemist, Burma, responsible for teaching, research and routine work, 
unable to leave Mandalay and become really conversant with agricultural problems 
in various parfc^ of the Province ; assistant lecturers should be appointed and 
Rs. 2,000 travelling expenses allowed (279); is also at present Principal of Mandalay 
Agricultural College and Agnoultural Engineer (283) 63929-34, (287) 63997-9, 
(288) 64027-8 ; is not Member of Board of Faculties of University of Rangoon (288) 
64031. 

Agricultural Engineer : Agricultural Chemist and Principal of Mandalay College at 
present acting as, (283) 63933 ; a very important post ; holder has resigned and 
assistant offered his resignation ; should be on the superior establishment (296-6) 
64144-64. 

Co-ordination of central and provincial research : very little ; Pusa might co-ordinate 
work of Provinces ; inspection would not be helpful but conferences might (287-8) 
64000-15 ; equipment equal to any in India (293) 64107-9. 

lusectary, lack of, at Mandalay (279), (284) 63968-9. 

Plant diseases (289) 64038-42. 

Pusa, no contact with ; might co-ordinate work of Provinces (287-8) 64000-15. 
(293) 64107-9. 

Soil analyses: useless without accurate knowledge of the district (292-3) 
^101-3. 

Soil survey : by the Agricultural Chemist (292-3) 64101-6. 

Teaching, elementary : association with, does not assist research (286) 63964-5. 

Weeds: (289)64038-42. ' ' 
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Soils : 

Survey by A^oultural Chemist (292-3) 64101-6 ; very imperfect, but some definite 
information obtained; samples taken by the auger to depth of 6 or 7 ins. (297) 
64177-82. ' ' 

Water Hyacinth : 

Research necessary as to insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies (279) j nobody 
actively engaged on now (297) 64171. 

Sprays, chemical : merely mitigation ; only arsenical sprays likely to be effective 
(279) ; but cannot be used as thay would poison cattle (289) 64038. 

COMMUNICATIONS {see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION). 

CO-OPERATION. 

Adult education: an important instrument for (McK&rrcd) (29) 61137; an 
opening for societies (Maung^ etc,) (181) 62869-70. 

Agrioulturs^l associations not run by co-operative societies {Bencky) (59) 61576. 
Agricultural Department not directly concerned with {Mr.Kerral) (46) 61398-410 
Audit : cost should be borne by Government {Maung, ete.) (185) 62940-9 ; {Sein) 
(368) 64723-4; primary, by Co-operative Council, good but broke down owing 
to lack of funds to pay auditors (Tin) (113) 62182-6. 

JBetter farming and better hving societies ; hopeful if Agricultural Department assist 
{Sein) (357) 64550-1. 

Buddhist Priests : many have nothiog to do with worldly affairs but some have started 
societies {Tin) (114) 62201-2 ; unregistered, in some cases successful {Dunn) (88) 
61836-7, (89) 61853-7. 

Burma Co-operative Association, unofficial ; activities limited {Tin) (110) 62113-8. 

Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay: see under SEIN, U, 

Canals and embankments, difficulty of organising to maintain, when unanimous 
consent necessary {Dunn) (69), (80) 61770-1. 

Capital of societies {Tin) (113) 62180-1. 

Cattle breeding societies : should be formed as an experiment {Shwe, etc,) (386) ; 
Registrars should circulate advice (390) ; obstacles of lack of capital and religious 
prejudice {Sein) (352). 

Cattle insurance; not working well {Tin) (114) 62203; failure of (Dunn) (76-6) 
61732-5. 

Colonisation Department, now Government Estates Department {McKerrad) (48) 
61432-3. 

Colonisation societies : land leased from Government, allotted by committee ; 
Government advanced money, but not enough, leading to resort to moneylenders. 
A success. Eighty-two such societies at present. Yitkangyi Colony {Maung^ e#c.) 
(184<*5) 62920-39. Pegu K-iyan Railway not of much use to Colony (186) 62964-6. 
No improved methods of cultivation used (186-7) 62974-9. Laud belongs to 
Government (189) 63017-9. 

Conferences : district, once a year and provincial once in four years (previously two 
years) {Sein) (361) 64617-20, (369) 64760-6. 

Consolidation of holdmgs societies advocated {Shtoe, etc,) (386) 

Continuity of department broken {Dunn) (73) 61719 ; in a very bad state (73) 
61723 : (88-9; 61843-52 ; superior officers not regular departmental officers (102) 
61981-9 

Cottage industries societies should be introduced among housewives {Sein) (352). 
Credit, Co-operative, is the cheapest {Gyi, e/c.) (397 ) ; (400) 64846. 

Drbdtt societies : 

{Tun, e/c,) 206*7 ; not generally in competition with joint stock banks, but 
complementarv {Dawson) (258) 63718-21 ; unsuccessful owing to high interest, 
insufficient finance and lack of long term loans {Sein) (352) ; none really successful 
(353; {see under Burma Provinci.iL Co-operative Bane under SEIN, D). 
Committee of management in each society prepares forecasts, upon which 
Government officer fixes maximum borrowing limit ; Committee sanctions loans 
to individual members {Sein) (363) 64649-51 ; Committees take sufficient interest 
but ^societies are unsuccessful because inoomep of members are too small for them 
to make repayments (363) 64662-4 (5ee Standard op living ««dcr WELFARE OP 
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Ckbdit sooiKTois — conM, 

RURAL POPULATION), Audit should be done by Government free (8ein) 
(368) 64723-4; weaknesses of (Maung, efc.)(177); should be put in orde«* before 
starting sale societies (181) 62865-6. Reserves (181-2)62882-6. Present demo- 
ralisation of, calls for strong Government action (Paw, ete.) (194). 

Debt : priority should be given to that owing to societies and imprisonment for debt 
due to private individuals should be abolished (Maung, etc.) (172). 

Decline in movement : 

Mainly due to relaxing of Government supervision (Tin) (106-6) 62008-14; which 
should be done gradually (109) 62079-82. Supervision should take the place 
of super-audit (109) 62084-7. Failures due to small margin and high cost 
of management (109) 62088-90 ; not due to rate of interest being too low, 
nor to cultivators* fear of offending moneylenders (110-1) 62121-33. Upper Burma 
(114) 62203-13. 


Depaetment : 

Comparative size of (Tin) (109) 62083 ; should give more advice and support (8Jme) 
(394) 64811-2; officers (except Registrar) should act merely as propagandistB 
and instructors (Maung, etc.) (174). Relations with non-officials good (187) 
62989-91 . Staff inadequate ( 177 ). 

Deposits : mainly from public. Under Act III ot 1923, local bodies can deposit 
their funds with the Central Banks approved by Local Government, but so far 
Government have refused sanction (Maung, etc.) (188) 63003-10. Could be obtained 
from public at lower interest if Government made loans to societies (188) 62011-6, 
Discipline : a Burman quality (8ein) (370) 64767-9. 

Dry zone districts, failure of societies in (Dunn) (82) 61791. 

Educational influence (Tin) (110) 62112, (113-4) 62187. 


Edttoation : 

Co-operative training schools should be opened at expense of Government (Maung, 
e«c.) (177); has not been neglected (178) 62824; (Dunn) (72) 61712-4. Principles 
should he taught in village lay schools (8ein) (363 ) ; members weU educated in 
principles ; should be done mainly by non-offioials (369-60) 64690-6, 


Einme Township Bai^: see under Co-operation under MAUNG, U Ba, etc. 

Finance : interest 15 per cent on personal security of members, loans extended in bad 
years ; Co-operative finance best method (Tin) (105). Reserve fund, share capital, 
current profits, loans : movement solvent (113) 62167-79. 

Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects to co-ordinate Co-operative and 
Agrioultuial Departments (MoKerraL) (4:M) 61398-426. 

Fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of, do not exist (Mmng, etc.) (178) ; 
would not be of much use in Burma {8e%n) (352). # 

Godowns : receipts for produce could be used for credit purposes (Dunn) (70) 61683 
(see Sale Societies below). 

Government Estate Department’s colonies (Dunn) (93-5) 61883-91. 


Government : 

Should encourage (Tun, etc.) (211) 63188, (Oyi, etc.) (399) ; should lend to societies 
at low interest (8hwe, etc. ) (388), (393) ; should exercise closer supervision and give 
more assistance (890); should take charge of Co-operative Council (393), 
64819-20 ;shouldprovide funds (Sem) (361), (368) 64726 ;at5 percent 
g55) 64600-7; should have entire control (362), (363) 64658-9 (see under Bxtbma 
^oviNO^ Co-operative Bank under SEIN, U). Is expected to do everything for 
the people (362) 64636-6. Should do audit free (368) 64723-4, State bank 
advocated (368) 64725 ; loans should be made through co-operative societies 
(Maung, etc.) (172), (177) ; should not provide money (Dunn) (69). 

Gitabanteeing Unions : 

(83) 61793-8; system unsatisfactory and should be abolished 
^ 64645-8 ; recommend loans and guarantee repayment to Central 

Bank; the last resort in liquidation (Tin) (112) 62146-54; in some cases have 
had to pay (8hwe, etc.) (396) 64821.7. 
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CO-OPERATION— 

Health improvement work in rural parts not done hy societies who do not consider 
it their work (MauTig, etc.) (189-90) 63022-34. 

Implements, should be distributed by Government or co-operative societies at cost 
price and by easy instalments {Pan, etc.) (197). 

lMPitovEMS£rrs, Societies eob eeeecting : 

Should be tried as to irrigation and drainage {8em) (352) ; should be tried where there 
are fisheries and canals {Maung, etc.) (177-8); advocated as an experiment 
{8hjoe, eto.)(386); should be established after formation of health service under 
district councils (Jolly) (147); distribute qumine; no anti-malaria socieries 
(157) 62674-5 ; not giving mescal assistance, not considered to be part of their 
work (Maung, etc.) (189) 63024-33. 

Industrial societies should be financed by Government (Maung, etc.) (177). 

Initiative, lack of, in societies (Dunn) (69). 

Interest (see under FINANCE). 

Joint Eabmino Societies : 

Consisting of families are best (Ohosh) (329), (337) 64343-6 ; do not exist but should 
be introduced where credit societies are successful (Maung, etc.) (178) ,* premature, 
difficult problem of unity ; should be introduced when co-operation generally is 
successfully established {8em) (352) ; require advice of Registrar (Shtoe, etc.} 
(389). 

Labour societies for contract work should be formed (Maung, etc.) (178). 

Land mortgage banks : should be merged in Central Banks (Mawig, etc.) (177). 

Lia-biltty, UnIiImited : 

Is understood by members ; has not been enforced yet (Maung, etc.) (183) 62898-900 ; 
a good thing (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64806. 

Liquidation : 

Act gives liquidator, with approval of Registrar, power to recover contributions as 
arrears of land revenue. Belays in liquidation due to appointment of honorary 
liquidators. Paid liquidators then appointed and now Junior Assistant Registrars 
(8em) (361) 64611-6; official liquidators paid by Government (361) 64622-4. 
Caused by crop failures owing to flood and drought (Mmng, etc.) (178-9) 62824-6. 
300 societies ; outstanding liabilities 10 lakhs ; 12 per cent recovered in one 
year; sale of members’ land, unlimited liability of members called upon in 
one case ; guaranteeing unions ; eight years to liquidate owing to employment 
of non-officials (Tin) (112) 62145-61. 500 societies (Dunn)(lZ) 61717-8; policy 
as to winding up (89-90) 61858-60. 

Literature issued by department in vernacular (Tin) (110) 62105-8. 

Litigation, Government servants should give assistance to societies engaged in 
(Maung, etc.) (174-5). 

Local bodies have power to deposit funds in Central Banks, but have not done so 
owing to opposition by Government (8ein) (367-8) 64717-22. 

Long-term loans : necessity of : Government should provide funds at first (Maung^ 
etc.) (175) ; at 6 per cent per annum (176) ; careful supervision necessary (179) 
62825-32, (181) 62863-4. Land mortgage banks should be merged in Central 
Banks (177) ; (8hwe, etc.) (388). 

Lower Burma wet tract, movement satisfactory in (Tin) (106) 62024-7. 

Machinery, agricultural, joint use of ; should be undertaken by credit societies 
(8hwe,etc.) (386); requires advertisement by Agricultural Department (389). 
Societies for use of: cultivators not in a position to utilise (PaTi, etc.) (194); do not 
exist, but would be useful (Maung, etc.) (178 ) ; would be advantageous if working 
with their own money and not with money borrowed from banks (8ein) (352). 

Management of primary societies, cost too h^h; majority of members take an intenrest 
in management (Tin) (109) 62090-9. 

Manure societies (8ein) (362) 64634. 

Meetings : of most societies properly condu(fl;ed ; 90 per cent attendance of members 
at meetings of primary societies (Maung, etc.) (179-80) 62833-46. 

Members : average per society 60 in Pegu District (Maung, etc.) (179) 62836-7 ; 
importance of members understanding principles (81me, etc.) (394) 64809-10. 

MiriHlfl dry tract, movement particularly disappointing, owing to bad seasons (Tin) 
(106)62016-23. 
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] Vrinr supply in large towns extremely unsatisfactory ; Government or co-operative 
societies should undertake {Pan, etc.) (197). 
lyrinnritiQBj compulsion on, to come into schemes of joint improvement (Sein) (363) ; 
(Dunn) (69); (Jevons) (268) 63828; (Shwe, etc.) (386) ; (Qyi, etc,) (399); should not 
he compelled (Pan^ etc.) (194); not feasible as to irrigation (i8Au;e, etc,) (393); 
restrictions in Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, should be removed 
(Dunn) (69). 

MONEYLBIirDEBS : 

Members of societies borrow from moneylenders at 36 and 60 per cent after crop 
failures (Sein) (367-8) 64562-6. Moneylenders do not regard co-operative 
movement as a serious competitor (360) 64601-2; live in luxury by exploiting 
cultivators (367) 64703-6; have not been driven away by credGt societies 
(Mawng,eUi,) (182) 62894-7, (186) 62964-63. 

Now-ovetoials ! 

Failure of (Dunn) (69), (82) 61791, (96) 61896-8 ; activities limited (Tin) (110) 
62113-8. 

Honorary orgamsers, instruction of (Mmng, etc.) (172), (187) 62984-8; travelling 
expenses should be home by Government (177). Inefficiency of control by (183-4) 
€2918-9. Intimate association necessary between officers of Department and 
members of societies (172-3), (174). RelaUons good (187) 62989-91. Non- 
officials have not sufficient spare time (188) 62996-63002. Honorary orgamser 
of Einme Township Bank appointed by Deputy Commissioner (Maung, etc.) (190) 
63035-8 ; help insufficient (Tun, etc.) (216) 63271-8 ; receiving encouragement from 
Department (218-9) 63302-9 ; should do propaganda (Sein) (362), (363) 64666-7. 
Objection to exclusion of, from board of control of proposed Land Mortgage 
Bank. Provincial Bank and Central Banks managed by (iS'ein) (366) 64691-7; 
should help by propaganda, newspapers, schools, etc. (Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Objects of societies : achieved to a small extent (Maung, etc.) (173) ; not yet achieved 
(176) ; (Pm, efc.) (194) ; (Shwe, etc.) (386), (393). 

Bayitkox CxNTRAii Co-opBRATiVB SooiBTY : 866 Under Oo-OPBBATION Under GYI, U 
YIN, etc, 

A successful purchase society (Bobertaon) (340-1). 

FoliUcal agitation against Government societies (Dunn) (89) 61863-7. 

P^BiMABY Societies : 

Have not been neglected in favour of central societies (Dunn) (82-3) 61792 ; Member* 
ship (Tin) (107) 62046-8. 

Paooesss : 

None (Dunn) (69) ; owing to excessive dependence on Provincial Banks (69); promis- 
ing in the earlier stages (72) 61709-11, (73) 61716-6; very bad state of things 
(73) 61723 ; (81) 61777-83; not flourishing so well in Upper Burma as in Lower 
Burma (Tun, etc.) (211) 63188; not so active as 5 years ago (216) 63271-3; 
recent setback (Dawaon) (268) 63718 ; lack of, due to non-payment of dividends 
and not operating as saving societies (Jevona) (271) 63866-6. Movement 
going backwards; enquiry called for (Sein) (367) 64712-6; due to higher 
standard of living though Burmans more advanced than in the Indian Peninsula ; 
lack of capital ; not due to bad report issued by Registrar which was justified by 
the facts ; societies in the ^ tracts in a very bad way ; education and know- 
ledge of co-operative principles good; lack of cheap credit; land mortgage 
banks will give relief (368-9) 64726-41 ; enquiry as to cause of decline advocated 
(Shwe, etc.) (388), (394) 64814 ; slow because loans are not utilised for purposes 
for which granted (Gyi, etc.) (400) 64846-7. 

Propaganda: none being done by Department except in Arakan; propa- 

ganda not sufficient (Tin) (106) 62029-34. 

Provincial Co-operative Council, in a faint condition (Dunn) (95) 61897-8. 

PUBOKASB SOOIETIBS : 

Advocated (Shwe, etc,) (386) ; Government hdp necessary at first (389) ; (Bobertacn) 
(340-1) ; failure of, generally, but a successful sooieiy among police in Pegu 
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PtTBCHASB SoCIZTlBS — contd. 

District (Maung, etc.) (177) ; not many ; should be started among members of 
credit societies, after reformation (JSein) (352) ; better than credit societies (Gfvi, etc. ) 
(401)64859-60. 

Recognition, greater, of societies, necessary (Jfawwgr, efc.) (174); no records of work 
done by department {Tin) (108) 62062-3. 

Registrar, Junior Assistant, one should be appointed by Government in every district 
{Maung, etc.) (172). 

Registrars : frequent change {Dunn) (73) 61719-22, (82) 61790, (96) 61892, should 
continue for at least 12 years {JShwe, etc.) (388). 

Repayment : Time should be extended {Skwe, etc.) (390) ; period between repayment 
of loan and granting fresh loan ; guaranteeing unions the final resort (Tin) 
(111-2)62141-54. 

Reputation of movement: Not damaged {Maung, etc.) {ISl) 62872-3; Government 
loan would improve prestige of co-operative banks (188-9) 63011-6; not very 
good (Tin) { 107) 62043-5. 

Reserve fund : 37 lakhs realised in cash (Tin) (113) 62167-70. 

Revenue : payment should be postponed to 30th June (Shwe^ etc.) (388). 

Sale Societies: 

Should be developed {Dunn) (73) 61724-6 ; groundnut societies satisfactory but 
ceased during War {Tin) (107) 62049-67, (108) 62074-6; complete failure of 
(Mcmng, etc.) (177) ; present conditions discouraging ; Government help needed 
(Pan, etc.) (194) ; should store produce in godowns and make advances 
upon it (198). Societies for storage and sale of rice {Edwards ds Ptdscn) 
(236) 63618-22. Advocated {Robertson) (340-1) ; {3hwe, etc.) (386) Should be 
started among members of credit societies, after reformation; should have 
godowns, built with their own money or intact reserve funds of cre^t societies 
{8ein) (352) ; not speculative (357) 64547-9. Unlucky attempt eight years ago 
leadi^ to demoralisation. To build godowns long term loans repayable in ten 
years necessary ; Provincial Bank cazmot make such loans ; application made to 
Government (361-2) 64625-33. Have collapsed, require finance (389); better 
than credit societies {Gyi, etc.) (401) 64859-60 ; very little co-operative marketing 
{McKerral) (28) 61122-4. 

Seed distribution ; help given to Agricultural Department {McKerral) (25) 61061-2; 
{Mcmng, etc.) (181) 62867-8, (185) 62960; {Tin) (106) 62035-6; help received 
from Agricultural Department (110) 62109-11. 

Seed farms, little success {Hendry) (59) 61572. 

Seed Soozetibs : 

For joint growing of pure strains and selling direct to millers, successful ; premia 
of 10 to 15 per cent paid by millers for improved paddy {Pan, etc.) (191). Distri- 
bution shomd be to societies and not to individuals, to avoid mixing (191), 
(194). m 

Shares : 37 lakhs paid up in cash (Tin) (112-3) 62162-6. 

Staff, training and recruitment ; annual courses and examinations (Tin) (111) 
62134-40; book-keeping and accountancy not strictly enforced subjects (114) 
62188-91. 

Statistics as to progress of societies (Dunn) (81) 61777-83. 

Subsidiary employment on public works, roads, irrigation, supply of timber, etc., to 
railways, should be arranged by Co-operative ofi^cers (Shwe, etc.) (389). 

Success, lack of (McKerral) (29) 61133-6. 

SUPBEVISTOir BY DsPABiTisaiiiT : 

(Tin) (108) 62064-9 ; closer, necessary (Shtae, etc.) (390) ; withdrawal of, a cause 
of trouble in oo-operatire movement (Sein) (367) 64646-6 ; witness’s changed 
opinion (361) 64621 ; Government should have entire control (352), (363) 
64658-9 ; premature withdrawal of, cause of present disappointing condition of 
movement (Maung, etc.) (178) 62820-3,(183-4)62918-9; not caused by political 
non-co-operation movement (187) 62980-3. Non-officials had not sufficient 
spare time (188) 62996-63002. Government supervision necessary (189) 63016 ; 
removed in 1921 ; movement desired it should be removed (190) 63039-43. 

Supreme association, with non-officials in majority on controlling board, and subsidised 
by Government, riiould be formed (Maung^ etc.) (174-6). 
jio Y 336— 2a 
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StrpBBViSToir by Dbpartmbnt — contd, 

Taccavi should be lent through co-operative banks at rates of interest not exceeding 
rate at which Government borrows {Tin) (104) ; but not for non-members (108> 
62070-3, (110)62119-20. 

Taluka development associations compared with Agncultural improvement com- 
mittees (McK&rrai) (50-1) 61472-9. 

Tenants’ societies should be formed and given leases of land {Maung^ etc,) (177). 
Thrift ; has been promoted {Tin) (109) 62100 ; Burman has no sense of {MauTig, etc,} 
(188) 62992. 

Training and recruitment of subordinate stafE {Dunn) (96) 61893-5. 

Treasuries : societies should be able to deposit funds with {Shwe, etc,) (?88). 

Upper Burma : 4,000 credit societies, helping cultivators {Tin) (107-8) 62058-61, 
(114) 62203-13. Co-operation should not be abandoned in, {Dunn) (82) 61789. 
Women : partly control spending of family income, are not excluded from co-operative- 
societies {Dunn) (86-7) 61821-6 ; Registrars should form industrial, handicraft, 
saving and other societies {Shwe^ etc,) (390). 

COTTON (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, MARKETING and TARIFFS 
AND SEA FREIGHTS). 

CREDIT (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS, FINANCE and CO- 
OPERATION). 

CRIME (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Adulteration of seed should be prevented by extensive pure seed distribution 
{Hendry) (60) 61686-7, (61) 61597-9. 

Catch crops after paddy harvest unsuccessful {Hendry) ^66) 61680. 

Cattle trespass : many cases ; for instance, a loss of Rs. 40 on 6 acres of juar {Oyit etc,) 
(404) 64911-6. 

Cinchona plantations under Government of India (McKerral) (66) 61532 (see 
under Quinine under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION). 

Coffee grows well in Burma (Dan) (238). 

Cotton : see under Seed Distribution below, MARKETING and TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS. 

Cambodia, area small but increasing (McKerral) (8). 

Seed, germination percentage low : (McKerral) (42) 61325. 

Selected, premiums given for (McKerral) (8). 

Value as a money crop (McKerral) (20) 60969-72 ; not much scope for improvement ; 
conditions in Upper Burma very poor (Edwards ds Nelson) (229) 63417-20 ; picked 
October and November (232) 63452-3. 

Climatic difficulty of spreading improved strain in dry tract (Robertson) {Z4A) 64376. 
De®fuotive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, probably necessary to revise to protect 
Burma from pests from Indian Peninsula (McKerral) (9) ; should be done as soon 
as possible (26) 61073-5 ; by system of certificates (36) 61246-9. 

Diseases (Gharlton) (289) 64038-42. 

Egret, preserved because a great insect feeder (Tun, etc,) (206). 

Experimental stations in each Agricultural Circle undertake improvement of crops- 
(Hendry) (67). ^ 

FODPEB : 

Difficulty of growing in paddy lands of Lower Burma {Hendry) (67). 

Grasses (Guinea, Merker, foddercane, Kikuyu) introduced but not grown to anv 
extent {Hendry) (67). 

In Insein District not extensively put down (Fan, etc,) (192). 

Many new crops tried but failed (McKerral) (8). 

Paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks only (Shew, etc.) (391). 

Saocoline in Upper Burma {Pan, etc,) (192). 

Foreign markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should he made known to oultiva* 
tors (Tun, etc,) (207). 

Frogs : insect feeders (Tun, etc.) (205), (209) 63172-6, (222) 63364-6. 

Fruit : importation from other countries best method of improving (Hendry) (57). 
Garden crops, mixed, improvement work undertaken (Hendry) (57). 
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CROPS^ AND CHOP PROTECTION— 

GfiAM : 

Distribution of immune varieties by Agricultural Department etc ) (210; 

63181*2* 

Improved : increased yield 5 lakhs of rupees pei annum {McKemal) (8). 

Karachi : cultivation of, extending (Dun) (376). 

^introduction in Upper Burma a great success (Robertson) (348) 64471-6 ; 

partly consumed by cultivator (Gyi, efe.) (401) 64868-70. 

Oeotodnuts ; see v/ndeft Seed DiSTaiBuriON behw MARKETING and TARIFFS 
AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Improvement of variety, scope for (Bdwarda d; Nelson) (230) 63429 ; Agricultural 
Department vrorking on right lines but staff madeq[uate (231) 63437-9 ; 
introduced during the last 20 years and covering 400,000 acres (McKeual) (S); 
oil extraction in India, oil and cake exported (40) 61300-3 ; introduction in dry 
tract has increased prosperity (Robertson) (343-4) 64374-6 ; no rotation (347-8) 
64465-8 ; m Pakokku District, has brought in a large amount of money (8ein) (358) 
64570. 

Heavier yielding food crops should be groivn, (Shwe, etc.) (382). 

Hmawbi Government Farm distributing many improved varieties (Dan) (238), 
(240) 63675-9. 

Improvement ; Agricultural Depaitment attemping to improve rice, cotton, beans, 
gram, ehiUies, groundnuts, sesamum, tobacco and juar; all crops 
capable of improvement (McKerral) (8). 

^No improvement (Pan, etc.) (197). 

■Juar : best fodder crops in the dry zone ; liable to fungus attack (McKerrcd) (8). 

Kyaukse District: canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops 
other than rice ; double cropping, e.g., sesamum before rice (Stuart) (242). 

New Caops : 

Demonstration of, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (382). 

Meteorological data required (J exons) (266). 

Not hopeful (McKerraC) (8). 

Bice, no crops can compete with, in Lower Burma (Hendry) (57), 

Very little headway (Pan, etc.) (197). 

OUTTDEN : 

Paddy, geuei*ally 8 baskets per acre 16 years ago and novr (Tun,etc.) (210) 
63176-80. 60 per cent greater with seed from Agricultural Department (213) 
63226-40 ; 760 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (Pan, etc.) (204) 6SI51 ; 
long lived, Nga~sein-gy%, successfully mtroduoed by Agricultural Department 
(Shwe, etc.) (391), 

Pemyit, leguminous, roots and pods food crop, in irrigated rice areas of Upper Burma 

(jicKerrat) (8). 

Peseinsa, leguminous, root food crop, Lower Burma, and alluvial tracts (jJJcKetral) (8). 

Pests: 

BoUworm, pink, all over Burma ; difficulty because cultivators gin part of their own 
kapas (<7*05*) (337) 64347-57. 

Internal : UAiZo simplex and borers, palm beetle ; legislation required (Ohosh) (22Q) 
64184-7 ; cotton (329) 64188-91 ; Pusa not consulted except occasionally to 
identify pests (329-30) 64192-7, 

Legislation necessary (Ghosh) (336) 64319. 

Paddy : borer damage avoided by altermg time of planting (Ghosh) (338) 64369. 

— Crabs caught in pots (Ghosh) (dZS) 64369-70. 

Propaganda by pamphlets (Ghosh) (336) 64316-22. 

Protective measures should be tsiken immediately (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Pwinbyu (stiriga luiea) damaging jowar fodder ; remedies (Robertson) (^3). 

Research, should be centraused (Ghosh) (298), (339) ; (Tun, etc.) (205). 

Smut on jowar, copper sulphate used (Robertson) (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Potato cultivation moreased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
raUway (McKerral) (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Price of paddy: considerable increase (Tun, etc.) (210) 63179-80. 

Profitable crops: sugarcane, oocoanut, plantain, Indian corn, tobacco, onions, 
groundnut, gram and betel (Dun) (376). 
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Protection ; insufficient {8hwB, €tc») (382), (392)* 

Rangoon bean, important commercially (McKerral) (8). 

Rats : do a great deal of damage (Titn, efc.) (209) 63173-4. 

Rioe: 

Area under, in Lover Burma, 90 per cent of cultivated area {Hendry) (67), 

Burma supplies 63 per cent of Western world’s requirements ; quality not inferior 
(McKerral) (43-4) 61365-8 ; quantity has increased steadily (Ifewdra/) (62) 61613-4. 
Diseases : remedy burning stubble (McKerral) (38) 61281-3. 

Flood resisting varieties (McKerrtil) (56) 61529-31. 

Heaviest yielding food crop (MeKerral) (8). 

Improvement : Considerable scope for (Edwards <9 Nelson) (225) ; breeding farm,. 

work satisfactory; importation from Bangkok successful (228) 
63398-401 ; demand for better quality (229) 63407-8 ; importance 
of uniformity ; quality is improving ; reputation has not risen 
in the world market ; the cheapest rice (229) 63409-16 ; 
importance of weight per basket, yidd and appearance ; not 
sold for cooking quaHties (231-2) 63436-49, (232-3) 63462-5, (234> 
63481-4 ; compulsory use of tested seed (236) 63503-12 ; satisfactory 
progress : increased yield and prenuum (Hendry) (67), (66) 
61664-6. 

Japanese and other short period varieties (Hendry) (60) 61692-6. 

Ngasein, for export (Hendry) (61) 61610. 

90 per cent of the whole irrigated area (Stuart) (242). 

Premiums given on improved variety (MeKerral) (8); (Hendry) (60) 61686-9, 
C61) 61597-9 ; but difficulty of marketing (64) 61641-2. 

Produced by Agricultural Department, better outturn and prices (Pan, e^.) (192) 
sometimes cidtivator does not share in improved price (202) 63092-6. 

Quality of Burma rice (Hendry) (61-2) 61609-13. 

Qualiiy and quantity (McKerr^) (40) 61304-7. 

Red rioe, percentage being reduced (Hendry) (60) 61590-1. 

Seed of A^cultural Department gives uniform crop for which mills pay increased 
prices (Dun) (376); (McKerral) (25-6) 61060-9. 

Steel Brothers, seed distribution by (Edwards ds Ndson) (228) 63398, (232-3) 
63462-6, 

Varieties already in the country should be unproved (Hendry) (67) ; hybridisation 
work (69) 61667, (64) 61643-4. 

Varieties under distribution, 7 ; under study, several hundreds (Hendry) (60) 61686. 
Yield not d ecreasing (McKerral) (45) 61378-81, (62) 61493-4 (see under 
MARKETING and RESEARCH). 

Rubber, introduced during the last 20 years : 79,437 acres (McKerral) (8) ; not much 
assistance from Agricultural Department (22) 61004-9. 

Saccoline miBet : has gradually become popular as a fodder crop (Dun) (376). 

Seed DisTBXBmoN : 

Absentee landlordism retards in Pegu (Maung^ etc.) (176). 

By Agricultural Department, no private agency (Hendry) (67), (61) 61600-5. 

Centre of distribution should be in each -^age tract (Tww, efc.) (207), (209) 63176. 
Central seed farms, experimental and not expected to pay (Hendry) (65) 61664. 
Commerci^ assistance desirable (Edwards ds Ndson) (232-31 63462-6. 

Co-operative societies, little success in opening seed farms (Hendry) (69) 61572-4. 
Cotton : great import^ce of. At present no system ; cultivators buy from ginniug 
(Edwards ^ Ndson) (226); control by ginneries (238) 63466-70* 
Cultivators’ difficulty in getting seed ; high prices ch^ed by local ginners ; avearage 
price Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 early in the season to Rs. 17 later ; some seed extremely 
bad germination ; setting up of Government ginneries not advisable ; regulations 
insisting on standard of germination ; band gin-niug a retrograde step (Hobertson) 
(349-50) 64482-96 (see under MARKETTING). 

Depots advocated (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

District farms rented to tenants (Hendry) (66) 61666-8. 

Exi»nsion satisfactory (Hendry) (57) ; on a large scale (68-9) 61661-2. 

Facihtated by showing cultivators that higher prices are paid for crops grown from 
pure seed IShwe, etc.) (382). 

Farms in each district necessary to save transportation cost (Hendry) (SI) : there 
are 32 in 6 districts (69) 61663-6, (61) 61606-8. 
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CROPS AND CHOP PBOTKCTION— 

Sbbd DisTBtBtnpioisr — covM, 

Farms, 25 to 30 acres, reqmred in each, village tract (Tun, etc.) (205-7) ; should be 
self-supporting (219-20) 63310-20. 
by Goveniment, not private agency [McKerral) (8). 

Grain : kinds des^d by people should be ascertained {Maung, etc.) (169). 

Groundnut : cultivator keeps his own seed {Edtoards <fc Ndson) (226). 
of Paddy seed : partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (Maung, etc,) (170) 
help of co-operative societies (181 ) 62867-8 ; supplied by Agric^tural Department,, 
premium of Rs. 10 per 100 baskets paid (Gyt, etc.) (401) 64863-5. 

Prices adjusted to equalise transport cost {Hendry) (65) 61663. 

Qu^ty of seed, legislation not necessary (Hendry) (66) 61670-4. 

Societies for joint growing of pure seed and selling direct to millers, successful; 
premia paid by millers for improved paddy (Pan, etc.) (191); but floods during 
last 5 years (192); unsatisfactoiy ; ^ould be distributed from township head- 
quarters and advertised (195), (197). 

Sesamum seed, price increased from Rs. 7 to Rs. 17 (Sein) (358) 64671-2. 

Snipe, great insect feeders (Tun, etc.) (205), (222) 63366. 

SUGAECANH : 

Horticulturist at Hmawbi Farm in ch^e (Hendry) (63) 61631-3. 

Improved furnaces, numbers increasing, but sboitage of demonstration staff and 
small area under sugarcane (Charlton) (290) 64058-63. 

Prospects good ; J-213 and B-3412 (Hendry) (63) 61628-30. 

Quantity negligible in Southern Circle (Hendry) (63) 61628. 

Tapioca (cassava), increased area (McKerrcd) (8). 

Water : crops could be grown from January to May if water were available (Hendry'^ 
(66)61666-62. 

Wild animals : damage caused by, comparatively insmnificant (McK&rral) (8) ; 
methods of scaring away (Shwe, etc.) (391) ; Township omcers should take measures 
to prevent damage (i)ui;) (376) ; no damage (Pan, etc.) (192). 

CULTIVATION. 

Agricultural improvement committees, five started (McKeirrdL) (42) 61325-7 ; informal 
(45)61390-4. 

Breaking of surface before rains not possible (8hwe, etc.) (394) 64816-8. 

Cotton, difdoulty of introducing row-sowing instead of broadcasting (McKerrai) (9). 
Culturable waste : 20 million acres ; most would be unprofitable to work (McKerrai) 
(48) 61427-35. Rate of increase of area cultivated Jdiminisbing (54) 61523-7. 

Distnct councils take no interest in agricultural matters (McKerrai) (46) 61395-6. 

Drill sowing recommended (Robertson) (342). 

Dry tract, extreme uncertainty of season (Robertson) (343-4) 64374-86 ; 30 iM. of rain- 
fall in 6 months ; implements used ; mixed cultivation : groundnut and pigeon pea, 
sown broadcast; in proper groundnut tracts no rotation (Robertson) (347-8) 
64448-68. 

Gwin-set plough, a great improvement (8hwe, etc.) (390-1). 

Improved methods, introduction of, not very successful (McKerrai) (9). 

Instruction needed as to rotations, mixtures, periods of planting, destruction of insect 
pests (8hwe, etc.) (382-3), (391). 

Inter-cultivating recommended (Robertson) (342). 

Kazins, importance of (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Line sowing recommended (Robertson) (342). 

tract, shortage of moisture a limiting factor ; green manuring (McKerrai) (20-1) 
60973-82. 

Outturn : 750 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (Pan, etc.) (204) 63161- 
Paddy, present method most suitable (Tun, etc.) (207). 

Plough, hire of, costs 76 baskets of paddy per yoke (Pan, etc.) (204) 63160- 
Plough cattle (see Dbattght Animals under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

Rice : present method most suitable (Tun, etc.) (207) ; intensive instead of extensive 
(Hendry) (62) 61616 ; puddling (64) 61649. w, 

Rotation ; none in Insein District, paddy being the only crop (Pan, etc.) (192). “Op®* 
ganda as to, by leaflets, cinema, broadcasting and demonstrations, advocated (197). 
Shifting cultivation (see under SOILS). 

Sugarcane, economies can be effected (Me A6*T<ri) (9). 

Theikpan plough designed by Amcultural Department, improved tillage if used 
(Pan, etc) (192) ; recommended {Robertson) (342). 
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CULTIVATION— cow^cT. 

Tillage : not much done to improve {Pan, etG.) (192) } very little improvement can be 
made ( 197) ; existing system defective (Skwe, etc.) (382), (391). 

Tractors : use of, prevented by lack of capital ; Government should assist (Pan, etc.) 
(197). 

Waste of time through growing unseasonable crops, bad implements, poor seed {8hwe, 
etc.) (378), (383). 

Water ; crops could be grown from January to May if water were available (Hen^y) 
(66)61656-62. 


DAIRYING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 


DAN, DANIEL PO, Bar.-at-Law, Tharrawaddy : (237-40). Landowner, letting out land 
to agriculturists on produce rent, 13 to 16 baskets per acre (238) 63542-8. 


AaEicnoiiTtTBAL Dbpabtment ; 

Work, considerable ; should be strengthened (240) 63676-9. 


AOBIOXJLTXmAL IjETDEBTEDNESS : 

* Causes of borrowing : need of expenditure before harvest, facile credit, improvidence 
crop failure and loss of cattle (237). 

Labourers, field, suffer by having to sell their paddy before harvest at a low price 
(238) ; have to sacrifice half the price ; are hired during the rains for baskets of 
paddy to be delivered at harvest ,- would benefit if they could borrow money at 
reasonable interest (239) 63654-60. 

Repayment prevented by the same causes as borrowing (237). 

AGEIOtmTUEAL INDUSTRIES : 

Basket-making : most people can only do if paid a daily wage (238). 

Bee-keeping : almost unknown (238). 

Labourers, field, unemployed for 3 months in the rains and 4 months in hot weather 
(238). 

Leisure period : cultivation work from May to January; in slackseason from January 
to May carting, collecting firewood, bamboo, thatching and manuring land • 
80 days when very little work (238) ; no connection between slack season and 
crime (240) 63570-4. 

Poultry rearing ; Buddhist religious objection (238), (239) 63649. 

Rope -making : most people can do only if paid a daily wage (238). 

Sericulture ; only in certain localities (238), (239) 63649-60. 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry, advocated (238). 

A.GrRIO u JbT URAXi LaSOTTR * 

Labourers, field, unemployed period (238). 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 


Coffee grows well in Burma (238). 

distributing many improved varieties (238), (240) 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstration of improved implements (238). 

Bdtjoation ; 


Agricultural : Institutions, supply insufficient (237). 

b. d„„ 

Compulsion advocated (238), primary vernacular (239-40) 63566-7 

Crime, partly due to lack of education (240) 63567. 

Nature study advocated (237). 

Pyinmana, at least one school similar to, required (237) 

School farms advocated (237). 

School plots advocated (237), 
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DAN^ DA|VI£li PO — co7itd» 

Pebtab-cb ; 

Government loans, great difficulty in obtaining (239) 63564-5. 

Imflejobts : 

Demonstration in the field advooated (238). 

Paddy reaping machine introduced 40 years ago, but heavy and unsuitable (238). 

Threshing machine : works perfectly but too heavy (238). 

Tbtbbibabt : 

Inoculation, often too late (238). 

Legislation dealing with notification, segregation, etc., very necessary (238). 

Research, further facilities reqnued (238). 

Wblfabb OB Btoal Population : 

Crime, large proportion in Tharrawaddy (239) 63561-3 ; partly due to lack of 
education (240) 63667 ; no connection with slack season (240) 63570-4. 

DAWSON, L., of Dawson *s Bank, Ltd., Rangoon (254-63). 

AOBIOULTUItAL INDEBTEDNESS ; 

Causes of borrowing : rinderpest (266), (257) 63703 ; thriftlessness, festivals, sickness, 
litigation (266), (269) 63731-2 ; want of banking facilities, high standard of 
living (255); as compared with India ; probably gone up in recent years (261) 
63781-6. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : better repayment would lower 
interest (255). 

Repayment prevented by same factors as cause borrouTbag (256). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, not advocated (255). .... 

Sources of credit : village moneylender, ohetty, co-operative credit societies, banks 
(266). 

'Capital, AiTEACTiNa- op, to Aobioultubb : 

Improvements by landowners discouraged by want of co-operation among land- 
owners and lack of banking facffities (266). 

Zamindari system should be recognised by Government in the delta (255), (258) 
63707-10. 

CO-OPBBATION ; 

Credit societies : not generally in competition with joint stock banks, but 
complementary (258) 63718-21. 

Progress : recent setback (258) 63718, 

PiNANOB : 

Banking facilities : extension of to rural parts advocated (254) ; cheques, use of, 
growing ; daooity encourages banking habits (268) 63711. 

Chetties ; charge 30 per cent interest, hut rates decrease in face of competition of 
joint stock banks (269) 63733-4; useful but ofiend against canons of sound 
banking (260) 63767-60, (262) 63788-91. 

Co-operative credit societies : can give short term credit ; but difficult to finance 
produce (266) ; not generally in competition with joint stock banks (-58) 
63718-21. „ , 

Dawson’s Bank : Report, 1923 (266) ; 7,000 customers ; managers usually lawyers ; 
not moneylenders ; know the cultivators (256) 63672-6 ; average interest 141^ 
per cent (266) 63678-82 ; takes the cream of the security (262) 63788-91 ; has 
not acquired considerable areas of land by foreclosure ; policy not to hold land 
(256-7) 63683-93 ; makes short term advances on produce hut not on cattle 
alone ; difficulty that legal right on such produce is very indefinite (267-8) 
63701-5, (268-9) 63722-8 ; operating in the lower portion of the delta (259) 
63736, (261) 63778-80; does not lend money to moneylenders intentionally ; 
is a joint stock bank, was formerly a private company; paid-up capital 
7 J lakhs, gross assets 90 lakhs, outstanding loans about 57 lakhs ; 
mostly substantial landowners (259) 63735-42 ; borrowers usually honest (262) 
63786-7; land the substantive security ; trouble in investigating title (259-60) 
63743-7, (262-3) 63802-4 ; a quarter make default in payment of instalments ; 
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DAWSON, h-contd, 

ItaANOE— cowft?. 

bank retains nght to demand payment of the whole loan at any time ; Biirmansi 
being trained to take part in the business (269-60) 63748-66 ; 9 branches ; 
considerable room for expansion in the delta, an area of 25,000 square miles ; 
branch managers not prohibited from lending on their own account ; controi 
exercised over way borrower spends loan ; administration expenses heavy ; 
resort to civil court deprecated (260-1) 63761-77 ; reluctant to advance money 
in the districts where cannot control the loans (262) 63792 ; long term loans 
not exceeding 10 years (262) 63793-7 ; mainly agricultural business ; have 
combined ordinary operations of jomt stock bank with those of a land 
mortgage bank ; free from “ encumbrances ” of the commercial banking house 
which has to deal with city business (262) 63798-801 ; confusion in the mind 
of the borrower between short and long term loans must be avoided (263) 
63805-7, 

Insurance increasing (258) 63712-7. 

Joint stock banks : can operate in the delta where crops are secure and land< 
easily marketable (264) ; can give short term credit (266) ; must specialise in 
longterm deposits (266) 63666, 63677, (269) 63729-30. 

Land in the delta easily realisable (266), (267) 63694-6. 

Land mortgage banks : can operate where crops less secure and land not easily 
marketable, because financed not by deposits but by long term debentures 
(266), (267) 63698-700, (269) 63729-30. 

Long term credit : (255 ) ; joint stock banks should provide ; careful examination 
of applications necessary (266) 63666-71 ; not exceeding 10 years (266) 63679, 
(262) 63793-7 ; care taken to see that money is appropriated to purpose for which 
borrowed (267) 63696-7. 

Short term credit : can be given by joint stock and co-operative banks, but difficult 
to finance produce (266 ) ; not exceeding 9 months (266) 63679-80, (267-8) 63701-6. 
Taocavi ; should be retained but not extended (266), 

Title ; investigation takes a great deal of time (268) 63706, (260) 63745-7, (262-3)^ 
63802-4. 

Wulb-abb ov Rubai Population : 

Standard of living : high, cause of indebtedness (256) ; high as compared withi 
Indian Pemnsula ; probably gone up in recent years (261) 63781-6. 

DEBT {see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

Agricultural education: propaganda necessary to induce lads to study [Pan^ etc, 
(190), (191). 

Agricultural improvement committee, none [Hendry) (63) 61627. 
at Conferences, agricultural and co-operative [Hendry) (66). 

Copper sulphate, demand for, as anti-smut treatment of jowar, as the result of free 
demonstration issue [Robertson) (340), (348) 64463-6. 
in Cultivators’ own fields : nea^ villages and roads (Hendry) (66) ; no specific guarantee 
(62) 61622 ; comparative demonstrations oi improv^ and mixed seeds 

(Pan, etc.) (191) ; of fertilisers (192), (197 ) ; and improved implements (192) ; 
the best method (McKerral) (3), (19) 60962 ; use of Ammo-phos (7) ; [Gyi, etc,) 
(396) ; (Robertson) (340). 

BemonstmtlonB on Department’s land, regardless of expenditure, worse than useless- 
(Pan, etc,) (195), (200) 63068-9, (206) 63166 ; (Jevons) (266). 

Demonstrators, mostly ^aduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowledge (McKerral) (16) 60910-3. 

Direct propaganda by Agricultural Department by posters and leaflets distributed 
in villages, should precede demonstration (Jevons) (266). 

Distribution of activities, fair, between demonstration and research (McKerral) (16) 
60914-5. 

Distribution of pure seed : to individual cultivators fails owing to ; to societies 

will be successful (Pan, etc.) (191), (196). 

Ezpebx AnviOE : 

Cultivators may be induced to adopt (Pan, etc.) (196) ; by best-holding com- 
petitions wi& prizes (Robertson) (340); which has been done in Myingyan 
Circle (344) 64379-81; cultivator willing (346) 64393-6, (348-9) 64474-8; 
cultivators do not require advice as to existing crops wbich they grow better 
than on Government farms (Ohosh) (299). 
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Fabns: 

Experimental farms in each district (Ghosh) (299) ; 25 to 30 acres, for demonstration 
required in each village tract (Tun, etc.) (205-6) ; should be self-supporting 
(219-20) 63310-20. 

Government experimental, have little effect (Hobertson) (340). 
for Instructing agriculturists should ^be opened by the Agricultural Department 
(Oyi, etc,) (396). 

Special demonstration, subject to criticism (McKerral) (3) ; but necessary in special 
circumstances (31) 61161. 

Fertilisers, use of: staff insufficient for demonstration (Sendry) (68) 61657-60^ 
{8hwe, etc,) (382). 

Field demonstrations on paddy land (Maung, etc,) (170-1) ; more necessary (176). 
Foreign markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made kno-wn to agricul- 
turists (Tun, etc,) (207). 

Gram, substitution of immune variety (McKerral) (4). 

Groundnut cultivation increased from nothing to over 400,000 acres m 20 years 
cotton ginning factories could deal with groundnut (McKerjal) (4). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (Shwe, etc,) (390). 

Hmawbi Farm : excellent for research work but for demonstration serves only 6 miles 
radius (Tun, etc.) (205). 

Higginbottom work at Allahabad (Jevons) (267) 63818. 

Improved implements, necessary (Maung, etc,) (176-7) ; (Dan) (238). 

Improvements of holdings might be ilnanced by Government (Bob&rtson) (340);. 
under existing Acts (3&) 64382-5. 

Indirect propaganda : of great importance ; Universities and Education Department 
should create an atmosphere of interest in agriculture ; patriotism should be aroused ; 
permanent agricultural exhibition required in Rangoon (Jevons) (266), (267)- 
63816-20 ; Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Leaflets, lecture, lantern slides, should follow demonstration on cultivators^ fields 
(Bobertson) (340). 

Lectures should follow demonstration (Gyi, etc.) (395); in cultivators* own vifiage* 
(Hendry) (66). 

literature, agricultural, non-official, paucity of (Jevons) (265); land-owning class 
largely literate (270) 63861-2. 

Manures, natural, demonstration of storing and bedding necessary (Bobertson) (342) 
New crops, demonstration of, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (382). 

New varieties introduced by Agricultural Department; cultivators have quickly*- 
adopted, e.g., hard sugarcane and Earachi gram (Ghosh) (299). 

Paddy seed, ^tribution of, partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (Mamg, etc.) 

(170) ; great benefit resulting from demonstration of pure seed (176). 

Peripatetic lecturing (McKerrd^ (3). 

Pests: posters and pamphlets issued (Ghosh) (336) 64316-22. 

Plots in representative soils for experiment (Ghosh) (299). 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (McKerral) (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Bam, Sir Ganga : farming operations in the Punjab (J evons) (267) 63818. 

Bice, spread of improved varieties (McKerral) (4). 

Short courses for cultivators at central farms (McKerral) (3). 

Shows, cattle or produce (McKerral) (3) ; held every year (17) 60916-7. 

Shows, exhibitions, etc. (Hendry) (62-3) 61622-7. 

Staef : More junior officers required for village work (T'ttW, eic.) (210-1) 63184-7; 
trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstration 
(Bobertson) (340) ; in Myingyan Circle (348) 64469-62. 

Successes, due to filliTig market need smd giving immediate profit (McK^raX) (4); 
(Dun) (373). 

Successful demonstration : haCTOW called arlein, iron harrow with 6 teeth, seed 
supplied by Agricultural Department, soaking seeds in diluted vitriol to prevent 
disease (Gy%, etc.) (395) ; Karachi gram and other seed (396). 

Theikpan ploughshares, great demand for, as the result of practical demon itration 
(Bobertson) (340). 

Touring of agricultural officers (Hendry) (59) 61670-1. 

DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONER : now called Financial Commissioner for Trans- 
ferred Subjects (McKerral) (47) 61413-4 ; to co-ordinate Agricultural, Veterinary 
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JDEVELOPMENT COMMlSSIONER-^n^. 

and Co-operative Departments, an awkward arrangement (6) ; had no control over 
Education, Public Health or Irrigation (47) 61413-22. Board should be substituted 
(47) 61423-6. 

MET (see under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION). 

BUMONT, J.L.9B.Se. (Edm.) (witness), see under TUN, U. PAW, stc. 

DUN, U AUNG, A.T.M., Rice Miller, Daingtaw, Mandalay : (371-8) ; mills 1,000 
baskets of paddy per day, buys through brokers (377) 64777-81 ; has been farm 
superintendent in Agricultural Service (377) 64791-2. 

ADMiiriSTifcATioiiT : 

Burmans should be employed for expert work (374). 

Department for sale and purchase of paddy should be established under 
Agricultural Department (374). 

Transport ; roads, inadequate (374). 

Aorioxiltural Department ; 

Agriculturists Loans Act, should administer (374). 

Staff : inadequate (372). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Interest : heavy on subsistence and cultivating loans (373-6). 

Legislation to protect cultivators from usury should be enforced after provision 
has been made for Government loans (376). 

Arioultural Industries : 

Leisure period : 100 days in the year (376), (378)64804. 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

Gram, Karachi : cultivation of, extending (376). 

Profitable crops : sugarcane, oocoanut, plantain, Indian corn, tobacco, onions, 
groundnut, gram and betel (376). 

Rice : Seed of Agricultural Depai^ment gives imiform crop for which mills pay 
increased prices (376). 

Saccoline millet : has gradually become popular as a fodder crop (376). 

Wild animals, damage by : Township officers should take measures to prevent (376). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Successes obtained (373). 

Education ; 

Adidt : should be encouraged by small experimental farms and exhibitions (372). 
Agricultural : demand for, general (371). 

Burmese, agricultural education should be in (372). 

Careers of students : majority become salary earners (372). 

Cinema films advocated (372). 

Curricula : Modifications necessary (372). 

Nature study (372). 

Night schools for children advocated (372). 

Progress : Gradual (372). 

School farms ; need encouragement (372). 

School plots ; should be extended (372). 

Stipends should be given to children of cultivators (372). 

Students ; from Agricultural classes, not available (372). 

^Land should be given to students’ societies (371-2). 

^Number insufificient (371). 

Teachers : Agricultural classes, teachers from, not available (371). 

sufficient number (371). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial : Good, but do not sufficiently increase yield to cover expenses (376). 
Ashes of paddy husks, good (376). 

Oowdung, shortage of, (376) ; not used as a fuel except by Indians (376). 
Demonstration, comparative, on cultivators’ own land, advocated (376). 
Mixtures of bonemeal and cowdung, advantageous (376). 
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DXJN9 U AUNG — eonid, 

Finaitoe : 

Agriculturists Loans Act ; should be adminii§tered by Agricultural Department 

Government loans to cultivators at moderate interest advocated (374). 

Land mortgage banks advocated (373). 

HoLnmGS : 

Consolidation : difficulty of Government action ; no action should be taken (375). 
Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable^, 
and to keep disputes out of the courts (376). 

Ibsigatiok : 

Paddy : continuous water supply essential (374-6). 

Masketikg : 

'•Basket for measuring paddy is gradually becoming standardised (377) 64782-7 ; 

varying size does not lead to cultivator getting less than he ought to (377) 64796. 
Brokers : Receive Rs. 2 on 100 baskets of paddy (377) 64788 ; favour sellers from 
whom they receive brokerage in preference to buyers (378) 64800-3. 

Middlemen : store paddy from various cultivators and mis it (377) 64796-7. 

Open market: under present circumstances impossible (377-8) 64798-9. 

Premium price for quality rice : importance of cultivator receiving, to encourage 
him to grow better qualities (377) 64793-4. 

DUNN, G. W., CLE., I.C*S., Officiating Financial Commissioner (Transferred 
Subjects), Burma ; (66-104). Co-operative experience (72) 61706-9. 

AnsinnsTBATioir : 

Circle Boards, elect members of district council ; no other function unless delegated 
by the district council (97) 61911-2. 

Co-ordination of work of departments not completely successful (77-8) 61745-50 ; 

alternatives of single control or control by a board (96) 61899-901, 

Development Commissioner : succeeded by Financial Commissioner (Transferred 

Subjects) (70) 61681-2. 

Co-ordmation of departments not a complete success 

(77) 61745-6. 

District councils, areas too large for representation (76) 61742-4. 

Ferry tolls, an oppressive tax (88) 61842. 

Fisheries inland, appointment of special officer (74) 61727-31, (104) 62004. 
Local self-government in rural parts should be developed (70) ; hardly any yet 
(76) 61742, (87) 61835. 

Lorries, great number in rural areas (88) 61841. 

Rice control, pi'ofits spent on railways and expenditure on road expansion 
contemplated (99-100) 61954-7. 

Roads: Expenditure on (99) 61943-53. 

Profits of rice control being spent on road expansion (99-100) 61954-7. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service : rules being framed (78) 61751-7. 
Veterinary Department should be under Director of Agriculture (67), (70-1) 61696-8. 
Village committee : proportion of literates, powers as assessors in criminal courts 
(97)61914-9. 

AgBIOUXTUBAI. DBPARTSffEBTT : 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, rules being framed (78) 61761-7. 

Agkcottlttjbal Indebtedness : 

Ancestral indebtedness not serious (81) 61784. 

Bhamado : interest, charged by middlemen (93) 61877. 

Causes of borrowing (67 ) ; productive and unproductive borrowing, difficulty of 
defining (70-1) 61686-6. 
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AGBIOtTLTU'RA.L INDEBTEDNESS — COrUd, 

Civil Procedure Code, provisions for protection of cultivators from harassment 
by cultivators, a dead letter (67) ; ignored by Courts (81) 61785-8. 

Competition among chetties prevents enslavement of borrowers (91) 61864, (93) 
61875. 

Greatest in richest parts (90-1) 61863-6. 

Imprisonment for debt should be abolished (87) 61827-31. 

Interest rates of chetties decreasing (73-4) 61726 ; but middlemen increase the 
rates of interest (93) 61877. 

Legislation to restrict or control credit of cultivators inadvisable (67). 

Limitation of accumulated interest to an amount equal to principal (93) 61878-80. 

Moneylenders not wicked (93) 61876. 

Repayment prevented by inefficiency of lender and borrower (67) ; chetties do 
not want to foreclose (71) 61689-92. 

Sources of credit (67). 


Agbiotjltubal Industeibs : 


Buddhist religion, an obstacle (68). 

Carting by agricultural labourers in industrialised areas of agriculture not affected 
by competition of railways and motor oars (88) 61838-41. 

Cottage industries dependent upon local supply of mateirial (68). 

Cotton ginneries employ rural labour (68). 

Factories, establishment of, m rural areas, promising ; Govemment should encourage 


( 68 ). 

Fisheries, inland, appointment of special officer (74) 61727-31 ; clash of interests 
of fishermen and agriculturists (104) 62004. 

Goremmeat can do little (68). 

Health conditions of villages : district health officers under district council, etc- 

( 68 ). 

Leisure period varies ; many fully occupied all the year (68), (79) 61766-9. 
Pr^aration of agricultural produce for consumption ; remarkable progress without 
Government aid (68). 

Bice mills employ rural labour (68). 

Standard of life apparently not improved by cottage industries (68). 


AamoxiLTtJBAL Labotjb ; 

Colonisation Department, now Govemment Estate Department : 

^ should consider recruiting colonists from congested 

areas (68). 

, Becruitment attempted (68). 

, Successful colonies at Minbu and Sittang (93-5) 61883-91, 

Efficiency of Burman labour as compared with Indian and Briti^ labour (97-8) 
61926-40, 

Labouring population with little land being created while average size of holdings 
is increasing ; legislation to prevent this would be ineffective without co-operative 
organisation of the smallholder (91-2) 61867-70. 

Migration: seasonal, well developed (68). 

Government and co-operative societies probably cannot control (68). 

BuBdUA Village Act : 

Probably desirable to relax Police restriotions compelling people to Hve in the 
villages (96) 61908. 


Capital, Attbaotzng op, to Agkcoultube ; 

Land tenure, restricting alienation, discourages investment of capital (96) 61906. 
Price of rice relatively lower than before the War (69) ; but absolutely higher 

(96) 61905. J e> 

Profits of agriculture must be increased (69). 


Go-opbeation ; 

Buddhist monks started 
61836-7, (89) 61853-7. 

Canals and embankments, difficulty of organising to mamtain, when unanimous 
consent necessary (69h (80) 61770-X. ® ^ ^ 


societies, unregistered, in some oases successful (88) 
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Co-oPERATion — contd. 

Cattle insturance, failiire of (75-6) 61732-6. 

Contimiity of department broken (73) 61719; very bad (73) 61723, (88-9)61843-62; 

superior officers not regular departmental officers (102) 61981-9. 

Dry zone districts, failure of societies (82) 61791. 

Education in principles of (72) 61712-4. 

Godowns : receipts for produce could be used for credit purposes (70) 61683. 
Government Estate Department’s colonies (93-5) 61883-91. 

Government sbould not provide money (69). 

Guaranteeing unions functioning badly (83) 61793-8. 

Initiative, lack of, in societies (69). 

Interest rates of cbetties decreasing (73-4) 61726. 

Liqui<^tion : 600 societies (73) 61717-8 ; policy as to winding up (89-90) 61858-60. 
Minority sbould be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement ; restric- 
tions in Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, should be removed (69), 
Non-official agencies, failure of (69), (82) 61791, (95) 61896-8. 

Political agitation against Government societies (89) 61853-7. 

Primary societies have not been neglected in favour of central societies (82-3) 61792. 
Progress, none (69) ; owing to excessive dependence on Provincial Banks (69) ; 
promising in the earlier stages (72) 61709-11, (73) 61715-6 ; very bad state of 
things (73) 61723. 

Provincial Co-operative Council, in a faint condition (95) 61897-8. 

Registrars, frequent change (73) 61719-22, (82) 61790, (96) 61892. 

Selling societies should be developed (73) 61724-5. 

Statistics as to progress of societies (81) 61777-83. 

Training and recruitment of subordinate staff (95) 61893-5. 
in Upper Burma, should not be abandoned (82) 61789. 

Women, partly control spending of family income, are not excluded from co-opera- 
tive societies (86-7) 61821-6. 

Edtjoation I 

Buildings and equipment should be improved (69), 

Pay of teachers should be improved (69). 

Specialist agricultural instruction inadvisable (69). 


PEBTIUSEliS : 

Compensation should be given to evicted tenants for unexhausted improvements 
(87) 61832-4. 

Einancb : 

Account keeping, knowledge of, required (66). 

Agriculturists I^ans Act : loans for the year 1925-6, 12 lakhs ; has a moderating 
influence on interest rates of private moneylenders (103) 62000-3. 

Banking knowledge necessary (66), (70) 61683, (71) 61687-8 

Burma Central Bank (93) 61881. 

Co-operative godowns, receipts for produce being used for credit (70) 61683. 

Egyptian experience of confusion of short and long term loans (76) 61737-9. 

General improvement required (66). 

Government cannot do much (66). 

Land Mortgage Bank: draft Bill (76) 61736; elaborate, cultivator might not 
understand extent of his liabihty (85-6) 61804-12 ; independence of management 
(86) 61813-20 ; co-operative element should be introduced, with a nominated 
board (100-1) 61958-71 ; a demand for (102) 61990-2. 

T.nn g term, danger of confusion with short term (76) 61737-41. 

Machinery for issuing loans required (102) 61990-2. 

Registration of title of immoveable prop^y (66). 

Short term credit: use of agricultural produce as seeuriiy for, needs improvement 
(66), (70) 61683-4. 

— ^Period of crop, 8 months, or for cattle 3 years (80) 61772-6. 

Tacoavi loans in colonies of Government Estates Department (94) 61883. 

Torrens system, doubtful (66) ; suitable to Australian conditions which are different 
from Trniia.n (96) 61909-10. 
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“ Agriculturists ”, definition of (96-6) 61902-4. 

Economic holding : 9 acres in North, Frome, 22 acres in South Tharrawaddv 
(78-9) 61768-9. 

Fragmentation not excessive (67), (78-9) 61768-66. 

Price of land follows price of paddy (96) 61906. 

Size of holding varies ; average figure over a wide area useless (84) 61802-3, 
Transfer by sale, 497,000 acres in 1926-6 in Lower Burma (96) 61906. 

Ibbioation : 

Canals and embankments, construction and maintenance of by district councils 
under Burma Self-Government Act, 1921, requires unanimous consent (69), 
(80) 61770-1. 

Land Revenue : 

Pitch of assessment (101) 61971-80. 

Land Tenure : 

Government Estates Department, a model landlord, land leased to tenants 
(94) 61883-8. 

Yearly tenancy system, discourages use of manure (87) 61832-4, (96) 61906-7. 
(103) 61997-9. 

Statistics : 

Progress of co-operative societies (81) 61777-83. 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : 

Export duties on rice and hides injurious to cultivators (69), 

Hides, export has decreased owing to export tax (69), (72) 61701-6. 

Import duties injurious to cultivators (69), (72) 61699-700. 

Veterinary ; 

Department : should be under Director of Agriculture (67), (70-1) 61695-8. 

^V ery strong in numbers (103) 61996. 

Dispensaries : no demand for increased number (67). 

Only four ; district councils contribute to but do not control (671. 

^Prome district council has objected to paying for (67). 

— Provincial authority, control should not be transferred to (67). 

no Popular demand for expansion of service (103) 61993-6. 

Superior Vetei^ry Officer with the (Sovemment of India, appointment of, not 
recommended (67). 

Welfare of Rural Population ; 

Grime, great increase (97) 61924-5, 

Diet, rise in standard of (99) 61941-2. 

]Eooi»imo8tirv^mtypio^yilI»gesgeii«ranyjiot,dvi8able(70), (88) 61799-801. 

Btinnwi labour compared with that of Indian and British (97) 

Government Estates Department colooies (94) 61883-91. 

^usmg : vast incase in mso^ buildings ; use of corrugated iron (97) 61922. 
^lana and other diseases handicapping Burman cultivator (98) 61934-40 
Self-government, rural local, should be developed (70). 

Standard of living has risen (97) 61920-3. 


EDUCATION. 

Adm^stration : should rest with school committees and teachers under enntrnl 
of (Sovemment which should give grants-in-aid {8hwe, etc,) (390). 
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EDUCATION — contd. 

Adult, m bueal tracts : 

Christian Missions Village Education Committee, 1920, worlc on similar lines 
advocated {Bulhdey) (134). 

Cost {McKerral) (31) 61157-60, (33) 61203-7. 

Cidtivators agricultural Department central farms {McKerral) (2), (18) 60946-53, 

Demand for, has not expressed itself (Bulkeley) (136) 62504. 

should be encouraged by Government giving preference to educated persons 

{ShwCy etc.) (379), (390) ; by small experimental farms and exhibitions 
{Dun) (372). 

Establishment of national form of Government, must probably wait for, or until 
district councils have sufficient enlightenment and funds {Bulkeley) (136), (142) 
62575; comparison with England and Punjab (143) 62580-3. 

Farm schools and continuation schools : teaching 9 months, touring and 
demonstrating 3 months, suggestion (McKerral) (3), (12). 

Libraries necessary (Maung, etc.) (170); co-operative societies should help (181) 
62S69-70. 

Magic lantern lectures, cinema (Bulkeley) (134). 

Night classes necessary (Qhosh), (299), (332) 64235-40. 

should be Popularised by demonstration that profits are increased by improved 
methods (Pan, etc.) (191). 

Stipends of Rs. 20 per month (McKerral) (36) 61238-40. 

Students : go back to the land; some the scum of the village (McKerral) (40) 
61308-12. 

Voluntary agencies, lack of (Bulkeley) (134) ; political feeling an obstacle 
compared with Madras (142-3) 62576-9. 

Agbioultural ; 

Agricultural classes, teachers should bo drawn from (Bhwe, etc.) (378), (390). 

in Burma generally considered to be a subject of secondary importance 
(Charlton) (297) 64169-70. 

should be a Compulsory subject in schools (Shwe, etc.) (386-7). 

Demand for, general (Dun) (371). 

Economics, agricultural, taught at Mandalay College as part of the agricultural 
course (Charlton) (296) 64167. 

small scope for Employment of educated persons etc.) (217) 63288-91. 

Extension, urgent needf or (8hioe, etc.) (378), (390). 

High School Final examination : increasing number of students offering agriculture 
(Charlton) (279), (289) 64046-50. 

Importance of (McKerral) (29) 61131-2. 

Incentive to stTidy agriculture : Government service (Charlton) (280). 

Institutions : supply insufficient (Dan) (237) ; (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Local control necessary (Tun, etc.) (214-6) 63248-70. 

Primary, a crying need (Tun, etc.) (214) 63248-54. 

Scientific, should be a subject in village lay schools (8ein) (353) ; should be taught 
in all educational institutions (Maung, etc.) (170) ; schools should be established 
in every important agricultural district (176). 

Students, not drawn mainly from agricultural classes (Dan) (237) ; taking up 
cultivation after education (239) 63561-3; are mainly drawn from agricul- 
tural classes (Shwe, etc.) (379). 

Teachers, supply insufficient ; if possible should be dra%vn from agricultural classes 
(Dan) (237) ; (Shwe, etc.) (378), (390). 

Teaching should be in Burmese (Dun) (372). 

Text books, elementary, cause laughter (Ohosh) (298) ; agriculture should not 
be taught in elementary schools (331) 64216-23. 

Value educational rather than vocational (McKerral) (64) 61616-8. 

No institutions for, in the districts (Pan, etc.) (190) ; boys of agricultural classes 
only have time to learn to read and write (191) ; should form part of rural 
education (191) ; should be left to Agricultural Department and financed by 
Government (191) ; schools, urgent need for (195) ; boys should attend at about 
15 years of age (200) 63062-7; existing system bad (199), (201) 63068-70. 

AOBIOXrLTURAL BIAS : 

Agricultural bias : in rural areas, advocated {Pan, etc.) (194). 

will not lead to much improvement (Bulkeley) (136) ; but more 

might be done in this direction; better trained teachers 
required (Bulkeley) (139) 62538-40, 
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AaaioxTLTiraAL bias — contd^ 

Agricultural Department’s short courses for adolescent (BulkeUy) (144) 62694-5. 
Agricultural research and demonstration station required in immediate vicinity of 
Rangoon (Jevons) (266) ; Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Arithmetic, Burmese have average ability for (Bulkeley) (138) 62523-4. 

Attendanoe at schools : 

Money wasted owing to children leaving school prematurely (Bulkeley) (136) ; this 
the chief reason of failure (139) 62536-7 ; compulsion necessary to stop this 
waste (146) 62615-6 ; suffers from lack of employment for educated persons 
{.Maungy etc,) (170); in 4th class poor owing to parents employing their 
children in the house and fields (Dm) (238) ; (8ein) (353) ; adversely affected by 
lack of practical agricultural value of teaching (P«w, ^ic.) (194) ; due to parents’ 
lack of desire for education and requiring their children to work (Shwe, etc,) 
(387), (393). 

Books, in the vernacular, not ideal, but quite useful (Bulkeley) (139) 62636-7; Text 
Book committee (141) 62663- 

Buddhist monastery schools, teaching meagre (McKerral) (3). 

Buildings and equipment should be improved (Dunn) (69). 

Careers of agricultural students : majority become paid servants (Shwe^ etc,) (379) ; 
(Dun) (372) ; students, higher or collegiate, should be compelled to serve in 
Agricultural Department and be trained in Agriculture before going to other 
departments (Shwey etc.) (386). 

Cinema films advocated (Dun) (372). 

CoMPULSOEY Education : 

The only cure, but can only be gradual and should be accompanied by levy of an 
education rate (Bulkeley) (136) ; compulsion Act contemplated (137) 62613 ; 
Education cess (142) 62670-3 ; difficulty with regard to monastery schools 
(143-4) 62684-8, (146) 62616-6; advocated (Dm) (238); primary vernacular 
(239-40) 63566-7 ; advocated in suitable places (Shwe, etc,) (393) ; advocated, 
conditionally (Pan, etc.) (203) 63121-6 ; preferred in rural areas (J8ein) (363) ; 
would not involve extra expenditure (Sein) (362) 64637-8, (364) 64670-6. 


OO-OPBBATION ; 

Training schools should be opened at the expense of Government (Maung, etc.) 
(177) ; should be a subject in village lay schools (Sein) (363). 

Crime, partly due to lack of education (Dan) (240) 63667. 

Curricula; Modifications necessary (Dun) (372). 

Demand for agricultural education should be stimulated by use of Burmese language 
and proving economic advantage (Pan, etc.) (196). 

District councils, transfer of control to, has been successful in every way except 
financially (Bulkeley) (142) 62674. 

Economics ; Professors should lay stress on importance of agriculture (Jewns) 
(265) ; agricultural economics a compulsory subject in Rangoon TJniversitv 

(273-4) 63887-96. .. .i e j 

Elementary : standard too low to benefit cultivators appreciably (Pan, etc.) (194). 
Elementary school : Parents unable to keep children at school continuously owing 
to needing their labour (Oyi, etc.) (399). 

English : 


Great demand to learn (Bvtkdey) (136-7) 62604-8 ; knowledge of, leads to dislike 
labour (147) 62621-4 ; education in, wanted if not expensive (Pan, etc.) 
(203) 63125-30* 

Estate managers, no demand for (McKerral) (23) 61016-6. 

^^139^40) 6^41^^**’ 1922-7, increased from 116 to 193 lakhs, figures (Bulkdey) 
Facilities, insuflacient (Shwe, etc.) (393). 

Fees, none should he ohargedfor chil&ren at school (Mcmng, etc.) (170). 

Garden cultivation should be taught in schools (jffWc, etc.) (379). 

Government action suspect for political reasons (Bulkdeu) (142) 62575 • com- 

pa^on with England and the Punjab ( 143 ) 62680 - 3 . 

Handicrafts ; should be taught in schools (Shwe, etc.) (379) ; schools should be 
opened (Qyt, etc.) (399). 
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Higher : not needed by agriculturists (Paw, etc.) (194). 

Hygiene, importance of (Jolly) (165-6) 62787-94. 

Incentive, Government service (BulJedey) (134-6) ; (McKerral) (3), (19) 60964-6. 
Government to some extent responsible for this materialist view (BvJkeley) (141) 
62564-6, (145-6) 62606-8. 

Insein Veterinary College : (see under VETERINARY). 

Infection of schools, insufficient staff ; standard has been lowered while awaiting 
Superior Provincial Service (Bulkdey) (141) 62555-63. 

Institutions, insufficient (Maung, etc.) (169). 

Libraries, need of (Bulkeley) (134) ; Government should start (142) 62575, (145) 
62601-5. 

Literacy: desirable that it should accompany but need not necessarily precede 
improvement in standard of life (J evons) (268) 63829 ; considerable among land- 
owning class (270) 63851-2. 

Literature, agricultural, non-official ; paucity of (Jevcms) (265), (270) 63851-2. 

Mandalay Agbictilt0ral Collbob and Rbseaech Institute : 

Sufficient for Agricultural education (Pan, etc.) (190) ; insufficient, a white 
elephant (195) ; schools more necessary (200) 63048-64. 

College Council : deals with questions as to teaching and programme of studies 
'(Charlton) (290) ; consists of Principal and heads of all teaching sections ; meets 
when necessary ; relation to research, etc. (McKerral) (43) 61349-53 ; (Charlton) 
(292) 64084-8 ; Director of Agriculture is the immediate superior of the Principal 
(290) 64067. 

Cost of teaching (Charlton) (282-3) ; 41 students costing Bs. 80,000 per annum (293) 
64110-2. 

Diploma might be held equivalent to B. A. and B. Sc. of Rangoon University 
as qualification for teaching in Government high schools (Chadton) (279). 
Economics, agricultural, taught (McKerral) (44) 61361. 

Personnel (McKerral) (16) 60906, (17) 60918-9. 

Research : Danger of College beconong partly an arts college ; research work should 
be concentrated as far as possible in the College (Charlton) (290-1) 64068-74. 

Students ; (see under CHARLTON, J., MJSe*, FJ.C., I,A.S.) 

Mainly training for Agricultural Department (McKerral) (2). 

No Post-graduate training (McKerral) (23) 61019-21, (44) 61371. 

Very few sons of cultivators (Gyi, etc.) (400) 64840-1. 

University affiliation difficulties (McKerral) (63) 61511-4; (Charlton) (281-2), 
(285-6) 63981-4, (291) 64076-81, (292) 64089-94 ; Principal not a Member of 
Senate of Rangoon University (293-4) 64118-32, (295) 64141-3. 

Manual labour, education may cause a dislike for (Bulkdey) (147) 62621-4. 

Marketing : education the method of improving conditions (Bendry) (68) 61555 ; 
(McK&rral) (28) 61119-20. 

Mechanics, no demand for tuition (McK&rral) (19) 60963. 

Middle olass youths : 

Demonstrations in the field necessary to show advantages of studying agriculture 
(Pan, etc.) (191) ; should be enabled to develop waste land, with financial aid 
if necessary (196) ; should be attracted to agriculture by education (Shoe, etc.) 
(379) ; by lease of waste jungle land free of revenue (390) ; training and then 
practical work ; education oC will not solve problem of mass of cultivators 
(Cfhosh) (298-9), (337) 64336-42, (338) 64363-4. 

Moga system (Bulkdey) (141-2) 62667-9. 

Monastery schools ; majority of population attain literacy in unrecognised schools ; 
do not accept girls (BwZ 1;€%) (136) 62600-1 ; possibilities of improvement doubt- 
ful (137) 62609-12 ; difficulty in connection with compulsory education ; a 

considerable number receive aid from Government ; numbers of students ; 
discipline spasmodic (143-4) 62684-92. 

Natueb study : 

Useful in developing intelligence, but not of direct vocational value (McKerral) 
(3); work not well done (19) 60956-8; urgent necessity, especially of insect 
life ; training teachers the first necessity (Qhosh) (298), (332) 64227-34 ; should 
be practical (Pan, etc.) (191) ; advocated in all schools (195) ; advocated 
(Shwe, etc. ), (379) ; (Ban) (237) ; (Bun) (372) ; not agricultural education but general 

MO Y 336— 3a 
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NA-TUItE STUDY — C 0 % td , 

education ; unpopular as not assisting students to pass examinations ; 
propaganda, etc., necessary (Bulhelcy) (134) ; Punjab system not suitable for 
Burma; definite vocational training should not be introduced in normal schools ; 
Government has refused financial aid (137-8) 62614-20 ; boys and girls equally 
interested in (138) 62525-6. 

Nev^spapers : recent considerable increase in circulation of vernacular (Bulkeley) 

(136) 62602. 

Night schools ; necessary for adults and boys (Ghosh) (299) ; Maymyo adult school 
(332) 64235-40 ; advocated for children (Bun) (372) 

Pay of teachers should be improved (Dunn) (69). 

Physical exercises should bo taught (Shwe^ etcJ) (384). 

Poor children should be educated as hoarders at school, their expenses being 
paid (ShwG, etc.) (379). 

Practical work, as mnch as possible should be introduced in connection with 
nature study, school plots and farms (Pan, etc.) (191) ; (Shwe, etc.) (390). 

Primary: general desire for (Bulkeley) (135) 62497-8; suggestions welcomed; 
majority of schools have more than one teacher ; average number of students 
(140) 62660-3 ; difficulty with regard to monastery schools (143) 62684-8. 

Progress: gradual (Bun) (372). 

“ Project ” methods will help (Bulkeley) (136) ; Moga (141-2) 62567-9. 

Propaganda necessary to induce youths to study agriculture (Pan, etc.) (190). 

Punjab system of agricultural training schools not suitable to Burma (Bulkeley) 

(137) 62614-6 ; because so few middle schools large enough to have farms attached 
to them (144) 62593* (146) 62609-14. 

Pupils : drawn nminly from agricultural classes those who have studied agriculture 
are employed in the Agricultural Department ; none carry on agriculture on their 
own account (Maung, etc.) (170). 

Pusa Research Institute should give post-graduate training (McKerral) (44) 61371-3. 


Pyinmana Middle School : 

of American Baptist Mission, subsidised by Government : at present an exceri- 
ment (McKerral) (2), (51) 81480-4 ; no other agricultural school (64) 61616 • 
still m an eisyerimental stage (Gharlton) (284) 63966-7 ; well attended by sons of 
cultivators, between 50 and 60 students, an expensive School (294-6) 641 33 40 • 
at least one school similar to, required (Ban) (2Z1). v / ■ , 

Rahgooh Uhivbesity : 

no -Witt Agrioultiiwl CoUege, -urMchis not affiliated (Charlion) 

elitt 61 (293) 64118 V (284) 

64032-7 ; teaching of sciences relating to aerioultur© ^290^ 
^8.9;oo^teof toe CoUeg^: UniTersity College and 
Rangoon and Intermediate College, Mandalay (294) 64123-4 ; teaches ruraf and 
agnoultural econoimos (Jc2;o^5) (266), (273-4) 03887-96; willing treo-ope^e 
with proposed Boaid of Economic Enquiry (274) 63896-7. ^ perate 

Recreations for lads should be arranged (8hwe, etc.) (390) 

association with elementary teaching (OharlUm) (286) 

Rnial. should consist mainly of the three R’s {Pan, etc ) (199) 

Se^n^ry : facilities for, should exist in rural areas (Pan. iie.) 1194) 
isonools: bad; curriculum not much to blame nQK\ /a n 

ttTider WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION). (136). (iSee Children 

School farms : 

and Tooational education which is seldom suooessful • 8«netal 

puIar(R«lie%)(i34). (146) 62596-600; expouavf aid us^tete%“^)™^' 

School plots ; 


Advocated (Pam) (237) ; (Shiae, etc.) 
not of direct vuoational value (Mt 


iatelligenoe hut 
.erral) (3) ; should be practical (Pan, etc.) 
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education— cmid. 

School plots — contd, 

(191) ; advooatod in all schools flOo) , should be extended (Dun) (372); 
(Maung, cJr,) (170) ; not necessary ni rural areas (OJmh) (208), (331) 64224-0. 

Specialist agricultural instruction inadvisable (Dum) (09). 

Stipends should be given to children of cultivators (/»«»?) (372). 

Stttdehts : 

(Joxnparatively few sons of cultivators (Gkirltofi) (280) 

Land should be given to students’ societies (Dmt) (371-2). 

Majority who have studied agriculture are serving in Agricultural Department 
(Pan, etc,) (191). 

Not critical of teaching (Jevons) (271) 63860-2 ; do not desire to study agi‘icultnrc 
(274) 63902. 

Number insufficient (Dun) (371). 

Subsidy of schools by Government (MoKcrml) (51) 61480-4. 

Tax, educational, should be levied locally and paid to teacher, not as regular salary 
but by way of rewards (Maung, etc,) (170). 

Technical ; scholarships abroad, with the object of furthering industrial develop- 
ment (Jevons) (275-6) 63912-6. 

Teaohebs : 

of Agriculturs, should preferably be drawn from agrioultural class (Oharlion) (297 ) 
64172-5. 

Agricultural classes, need of (Ghosh) (298) ; for teaching nature study (332) 64227-34 ; 

teachers from, not available (Dun) (371). 

Pay has been recently greatly improved (135) ; figiu'es (JBuIMeg) (140) 62544-7, 
Training doubtful ( 133). Large number of qualified women teachers ( 138) 62528. 
Better trained teachers required (139) 62338-40 ; Standard of training has not 
been raised with increased pay (140) 62554 ; Women paid tlie same as men 
(146-7) 62617-20. 

in Rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural classes (Pan, tic,) (100). 

Sufficient number (Dun) (371), 

Supply, insufficient ; should have knowledge of co-operative account-keeping and 
science of agriculture (Maung, etc,) (169) ; should not receive a regular salai*y 
but should receive rewards (170). 

Teaching facilities, agricultural, urgent need for extension (Charlton) (279) ; (Pan, 
etc,) (190) ; difficulty of gettmg competent teachers (Charlton) (295) 64138-40. 

University; questionable whether it should confine itself to purely theoretical 
work or should interfere in applied work (Charlton) (284) 63955; specialisation 
should be preceded by a good basis in pure scienjc (286) 63987-96. 

Vocational training, definite, should not be introduced in ordinary schools (Bullseleg) 
(137) 62514-6. Objection not so strong against agricultural as against industrial 
vocational traimng (145) 62596-600, (146) 62609-14. 

Women ; 

Not so well educated as men but more advanced than in India (BullcUy) 
(136) 62499. Monastery schools wiU not accept girls. Illiteracy of mothers 
encourages relapse into illiteracy of childien (136) 62500-3. Boys and girls 
equally interested in gardenuig. Provision of separate schools for gdils after a 
certain age would keep them longer at school, I-arge number of qualified women 
teachers. Financial difficulties. Glassification as between boys and girls schools 
TYiiglA«.HiTig (138-9) 62525-35. Difficulty of sending women teachers to lonely 
villages ; should be recruited locally (140) 62648-9. Women teachers paid the 
same as men (146-7) 62617-20. 

EDWARDS, E. L. and NELSON, J. J., of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd-, Rangoon 

(224-37), 

AGBIOULTtTBAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Cotton : loans on growing crops (225-6). 

Co- OPERATION : 

Societies for storage and sale of rice (236) 63518-22, 
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OSOPS AND Cbop Psotection : 


Oottoa ; not muclL scope for improvement ; conditions in Upper Burma very poor 
(229) 63417-20 ; picked October and November (232) 63462-3. 

Groundnuts : improvement of variety, scope for (230) 63429 ; Agricultural Depart 
ment working on right lines but staS inadequate (231) 63437-9. 

Rice: Considerable scope for improvement (225) ; breeding farm, work satisfactory ; 
importation of seed from Bangkok successful (228) 63398-401 ; demand for better 
quality (229) 63407-8 ; importance of uniformity ; quality is improving ; reputa- 
tion has not risen m the world market ; the cheapest rice (229) 63409-16 ; import- 
ance of weight per basket, yield and appearance ; not sold for cooking qualities 
(231-2) 63436-49, (232-3) 63462-5, (234) 63481-4 ; compulsory use of tested 
seed (235) 63603-12. 

Seed, pure, distribution : Commercial assistance desirable (232-3) 63462-5. 

Cotton, great importance of ; at present no system ; 

cultivators buy from ginning factories (226 ) ; control 
by ginneries (233) 63466-70. 

Groundnut : cultivator keeps his own seed (226). 

- — ■ — ^Bioet Steel Brothers, distribution by (228) 63398, 

(232-3) 63462-5. 

Tkeigation : 

Cotton : scope for doubtful (230) 63421-2. 

Marketing : 

Cotton : Adulteration ; leaf, particularly if showers during harvest ; not much 
dust (232) 63454-6. 

Credit given on growing crop (226). 

Export : mainly to Japan, but some to Liverpool and Calcutta (232) 

63460. ^ 


Improvement of variety : not much scope for (229) 63417-20 ; quality 

between Bengals and Oomras (232) 63451, (233) 63474-6. 

Ginning factories buy through brokers from jungle traders (226). 

Jungle traders usually agents for ginning factories ; if independent, 

often resort to malpractices (225-6). 

Mixing (233) 63471-3. 

■ Open markets, unsuccessful attempt to establish in Upper Burma (230) 

63423-5. 

Season : October-November picking (232) 63452-3. 

Seed, pure, distribution : no organised system ; cultivators buy from 

ginning factories: unsatisfactory (226) ; commercial assistance should 
be given to Government department (232-3) 63462-4 : control by 
ginneries (233) 63466-70. 

— Weights and Measures : in villages stone weights which vary slightly (226). 

Groundnut ; Basket : standard of measure (230) 63430. 

— Central marketing more than with kapas ; very small portion 

purchased in the jungle by brokers (226). 

Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers, 

.^gncultural Department, distributors, to teach cultivators need 
of market and regulate practice (228) 63396-7, (231) 63436. 

Crop reports, inaccuracy of (227), (228-9) 63402-4, (236-7) 63631-41. 

Growing crop sold at low price (226). 

^Improvement of variety ; scope for (230) 63429. 

— Magwe market, description by Government o£B.cials of unfair treatment 

of cultivators, inaccurate (230-1) 63430, 

— Oil used for ghi (230) 63428. 

Open markets advocated (231) 63431. 

' ; oiilbivator k^ps his own (226). 

“ Supply and demand : competition among buyers for local consump- 
tion vc^ keen ; demand greater than supply (226), (230)63426-7. 

— Unhusked when marketed (226) ; recent development, HTnall crop 

^not exported (230) 63426-7. . ^ ^ 

Weights and Measures; sale should be by weight (231)63430-2; 

tiOlymea not practical (231) 63433. 

(224-6), (227) 6337^ 

— — Bw,n ; OTorted to B^nd and Germany (236) 63600-1 ; export cess would 
not affect price in Burma (236) 63602. ^ 

• Brokers at Rangoon are also traders (224). 
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Cess, export, not adversely affecting competition witli other producing 

countries (235) 63493>9. 

Committee should be set up representing dealers and millers, Agricultural 

Department, distributors and cultivators, to teach cultivator needs of the 
market and regulate practice (228) 63395-7. 

Direct sale by cultivators to mills encouraged (236) 63518-9. 

Elevators ; cannot be used for rice but can for ^ddy (229) 63405-6. 

Export : principally to Germany and Holland (234) 63492-3 ; for starch 

for industrial purposes (236) 63523-8. 

Eacilities satisfactory (224). 

Improvement of strain {see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION), 

Jungle brokers paid a commission of Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per hundred baskets of 

paddy (224). 

^Mixing of different grades (227-8) 63386 ; importence of uniformity (229) 

63409, (231) 634^-1; gets mixed on the "Way from field to mill (236) 
63513-7. 

Over-production, possibility of (234) 63492-7. 

^Premia paid for selected white grain, especially from seed supplied by 

Agricultural Department (226) ; do not always reach cultivators (227) 
63379-86 ; Bs. 20 the highest premium (234) 63486-91. 

Storage for higher price (236) 63520-2. 

Transport : by cart in bulk, by rail in gunnies, by boat in bulk (225) ; 

higher rates for rice than for paddy (236) 63529-30. 

Wape system : cultivator takes seed on cr^t and repays with share of crop at a 
very low price (234) 63479-80. 

Beseabok : 

Commercial representation advocated (232) 63457-61 ; financial contribution from 
merchants (234) 63485-91. 

Statistics : 

Experiments as to yields advocated (229) 63404. 

Groundnut : all channels of consumption should be traced (227), (231) 63434-5. 
Land Records Department ; crop reports of very little commercial importance as 
to cotton and groundnut (227) ; on an acreage basis ; accurate as to rice (228-9) 
63402-4; earlier information required; inaccuracy as to groundnut (236-7) 
63531-41. 

Taeiees ajs'd Sea Ebeigets : 

Cotton and groundnut products : customs duty and sea freight do not adversely 
affect prosperity of cmtivator (226), (233) 63477-8. 

Export cess on rice of Rs. 5-4-0 does not affect competition with other producing 
cotmtries (236) 63498-9 ; on bran, would not affect price in Burma (235) 63502. 

EXPORT DUTIES {see under TARIFFS and SEA FREIGHTS). 

FERTILISERS. 

Aduutbbatioe : 

Legislation to prevent {Hendry) (56) ; not the cause of cultivators not using fertilisers 
(58) 61666 ; difficult to prevent (Paw, etc,) (196) ; analysis should be made by 
esperts {Shuoe, etc,) (382) ; is unbmown (391). 

AgricuBural Department shoidd stock and supply (Hendry) (56). 

Ammonium sulphate : good effect on paddy nurseries demonstrated by Agricultural 
Department (Pa% efc.) (192); and superphosphate, only useful sources of 
nitrogen and phosphate for paddy {Charlton) (280). 

Aemo-Phos : 

Analysis and price (Hendry) (66) ; controlled demonstrations carried out on 
cultivators’ own fields (McKerral) (7) ; profitable (8) ; imported from Ai^rioa, 
for paddy, cultivators not using it (39) 61293-5 ; experiments show profitable 
return with paddy {Hendry) {66) ; has proved to be profitable {CharUon) (280); 
no commercial advertising and puling sale of (284) 63960-2. 
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FEiRTlUSSRS — corUdw 
Abtieicial makxteb : 

Cheaper and will be profitable (Hendry) (56) ; a question of cost (68) 61^0, (03) 
61634-9; profit not sufiScient hitherto (66); prices too high (Charlton) 
(280) ; not suitable for paddy cultivation, washed away by heavy rains (Tun^ etc,) 
(207) ; not so profitable as natural manures (Pan, ek,) (196) ; and expensive 
(203) 63117-20 ; good, but not sufBcienlly increasing yield to cover expenses 
(Dun) (376) ; not used (Shwe, etc,) (391). 

Artificial farmyard manure made at Hmawbi, but not profitable (McICetral) (7), 
(33) 61187-8. 

Ashes of paddy husks, good (Dun) (376). 

Basic : tests insufficient (Oharlion) (280). 

Bats* guano (see Guano below). 

Bone flour, ground, possibly of some use in sour paddy soil of Lower Burma (Charlton) 
(280), (288) 64018-26. 

Calcium oyanaimde, on swamp rice, inferior to sulphate of ammonia (McKerral) 

(7). 

Cattl-b manure : 

Fuel, use of as, not practised (2dcKerral) (7) ; except by Indians (Dun) (376) ; 

(Pan, etc.) (192), (197) ; should be prohibited by law (Oyi, etc,) (398). 
Inexpensive (Maung, etc.) (176). 

Lost on waste grazing land (McKetral) (7), (40) 61297-9. 

Nuraerfes, only enough for (McKerral) (7), (39) 61296-7. 

Pit storage to increase quality and value (Hendry) (66). 

Shortage of (Dun) (ZIQ). 

Tenancy-at-wiU system discourages use of (McKerral) (7), (34) 61213-6. 
Compensation should be given to evicted tenants for unexhausted improvements 
(Dunn) (87) 61832-4; no compensation to evicted tenants for unexhausted 
• manure (Hendry) (67), (64) 61646-6. 

Cost, a deterring factor (Maimg, etc.) (176). 

Cyanamide; tests insufficient (Charlton) (280). 

Dhaincha plant as a green manure for paddy (Charlton) (290) 64063-7. 

Demonstration necessary (iS^ice, etc,) (382); (Maurig, etc.) (172), (176) ; on cultivators* 
own plots (Pan,r etc.) (192), (197); comparative (Dun) (376); (Hendry) (66); 
staff insufficient (68) 61657-60. 

Farmyard manure, the only inexpensive fertiliser (Maung, etc.) (176). 

Firewood : not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (Ho;pwood) (116). 

Fish manure, us^ for garden cultivation but too expensive for paddy (Hendry) (66); 
not used (McKerral) (29) 61138-9. 

Floods will not wash away manures once incorporated (Hendry) (64-6) 61640. 

Green manoxing : profitable with mechanical power (Pan, etc.) (196) ; not practised 
(Charlton) (290) 64061-2, 

Guano, Bat’s : Along Shan Hills ; small quantities available (McKerral) (7) ; in forests 
of Tenasserim, right to collect sold by auction on 3 years lease (Hopwood) (120) 
62273-5 ; used for garden cultivation, but too expensive for paddy (Hendry) (66). 
Increased use of manures on high paddy land (Mating, etc.) (172). 

I^egislation to deal with fraudulent adulteration (McKerral) (7). 

Lime t of good quality found in abundance (7) ; deficiency in nearly all paddy erowinff 
districts of Lower Burma (O^arZfoTK) (280), (288) 64018-26. 

Mixturcss of bonemeal and cowdung, advantageous (Dun) (375). 

Natural manures, greater use of, the only th^ that can be done at present (JRobeHson) 
(341) ; demonstration of storing, necessary (342). 

N%ht soil, not used (if cZerroZ) (30) 61140-2. 

Nitrates: poisonous to swamp rice (if cA:efTuZ) (7); uselessonwetlands(aA(zyZ«o%) (280) ; 

injurious on paddy land in Lower Burma (ifewdry) (67), (64) 61647-8. 

Nitrogen, general shortage of (<7A<irZton) (280). 

Nitrogen and phosphate: considerably increase yield in paddy land of Lower Burma, 
but not sufficiently profitable hitherto (Hendry) (57) ; the limitiTipr factors in Lower 
Burma rice soils (McKerral) (25) 61057-9. 

Pelun, a leguminous plant, used as a green manure (Charlton) (290 ) 64053-7. 

Phosphate, shortage of, in many districts (280). 
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FERTILISERS-concZdJ. 

Potash: rarely necessary for paddy (280) ; has no appreciable effect on swamp rice 
(ilfc^erra?) (7); beneficial but need for not so great as for phosphate and nitrogen 
{Hmdry) (67). 

Prawn dust, small q-uantities exported from Lower Burma to the Straitas (McKerral) 

Prices of artificial fertilisers coining down and of rice going up (McK&'r€d) (8): finance 
required (24) 61036. 

Reclamation of land by use of fertilisers (Pa», e?c.) (192). 

Research : Crops other than rice in Lower Burmaj not yet undertaken {Hmdry) (57). 

-Experiments earned out fairly thoroughly (Hendry) (58) 61549-60, (62) 

61616. 

^InsufScient ; knowledge of secondary changes exceedingly important 

(Charlton) (280), (284) 63963, (288) 64016-7. 

^Rice (Hendry) 56-7. 

Silting: profitable with mechanical power (196); in delta lands by slniees (Pan, etc.) 
(200-1) 63062-6 (^ee under IRRIGATION). 

Sulphateof ammonia combined with phosphates increased rice yield up to 40 per cent 
bntnot profitable (if 6 ^TermQ (7), (26) 61070-2. 

Superphosphate : analysis and price (Hendry) (66). 

Urea being investigated, but not hopeful (Charlton) (280), (284) 63963. 

Value of fertilisers not appreciated by cultivators (Hendry) (58) 61556-60. 

FINANCE. 

Account keeping, knowledge of, required (Dunn) (66). 

Agnculturists Loans Act : loans for the year 1925-26, 12 lakhs ; has a moderating 
inflnenoe on mterest rates of private moneylenders (Dwt^w) (103) 62000-3 ; should be 
administered by Agricnltural Department (Dun) (374). 

Amount for agriculture : Rs. 20 or Rs 30 to Rs. 65 per acre (Tun, etc,) (211) 
63192-4, (222)63353-63. 

Banking facilities : extension of, to rural parts advocated (Dawson) (264 ) ; cheques, 
use of, growing ; dacoity encourages banking habits (258) 63711. 

Banking knowledge necessary (Dunn) (66), (70) 61683, (71) 61687-8. 

Burma Central Bank (jDwww) (93) 61881. 


Chettibs : 

Charge 30 per cent interest, hut rates decrease in face of competition of joint stock 
banks (DazcsoTi) (259) 63733-4; usefrd but offend against canons of sound banking 
(260) 63767-60, (262) 63788-91 ; charge 24 per cent per annum for seasonal loans 
(Manmg, etc.) (181) 62874-81 ; interest 18 to 36 per cent insists upon valuable 
securiiy, not elastic (T%n) (104). 

Co-operation : credit societies can give short term credit ; but difficult to finance 
produce (Daumn) (265) ; not generally in competition with joint 
stock banks (258) 63718-21. 

Godowns, receipts for produce being used for credit (i>tt»«) (70) 61683. 

^Movement should be encourag^ and interest should be lowered (Tin) 

(104) ; (Tun, etc.) (206-7). 

(see CO-OPERATION). 

Dawson’s Bank : (see under DAWSON, L.). 

Egyptian experience of confusion of short and long term loans (Duwi) (76) 61737-0. 

General improvement required (Dunn) (66). 


GfOVEBNMBBT LOANS : 

Cannot do much (Dtt»w) (66). ^ 

Formality, delay, inadequacy, repayment instalments too large ; Township omoera 
should have authority (Tun, etc.) (206-7) ; Government should finance agriculture 
(211) 63189-94; French system at Pondicherry should be adopted (221-2) 
63343-7, (222) 63363-63; four years should be allowed for repayment, interest 
should be lower, loans should be made in kind( Gyi, c/c.)(397); at present 
must be repaid in 2 years (-102) €4882 ; great difficulty in obtaining (Dan) (239) 
63664-6 ; to cultivators at moderate interest advocated (Dun) (374) ; under 
Agncultural Loans Act and Land Improvement I-oans Act unpopular (McKerral) 
(35-6) 61233-4. 

Government should lend to cultivators on mortgage (Maung, etc.) (171). 
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FIKAKCE-conid. 

Implements : Government skoiild make loans for purchase of ** Case ** power fanning 
maohmery (Pan, etc,) (199). 

Improvement, land, loans, careful extension of, advocated (Robertson) (341). 

Insurance increasing (JDemson) (268) 63712-7. 

l27a?EIbEST 

'Ra.nlra charge societies 10 per cent ; societies charge members 16 per cent ; 
excessive ; has ruined societies and will strangle cultivators (8e%n) (351) (see 
Cadses op Bobjbowino under AGRICULTUR/Jj IjNDEBTEDNESS). 
Co-operative credit societies Rs. 1-4-0 per cent per mensem, moneylenders 
Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem with security, Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent per mensem 
without security ; advance payments for crops to be repaid in kind at harvest, 
e.g,, Rs. 80 advanced to be repaid at harvest by 100 baskets of groundnut, price 
of which will probably be Rs. 126 (Oyi, etc.) (397). 

Excessive (Shtoe) (388), (393). 

Rates of chetties decreasing (Dunn) (78-4) 61726. 

Rates paid by and to co-operative societies should be controlled by Government 
(Maung,etc.) (172-3). Rural credit societies charge 15 per cent to members and 
pay the Bank 10 per cent while moneylenders charge &om 24 to 60 per cent. 
Rate charged to cultivators should mot be increased (180-1) 62846-62, 
(181-2) 62874-86, (186) 62954-63; ^ould be lowered (Tin) (104); joint stock 
banks 6 to 7 per cent Central Banks 10 per cent, primary societies 15 per cent 
(106), (106-7) 62037-42 j rates have been decreased as the result of co-operation 
(109-10) 62100-4. Failures not due to interest being too low (110-1) 62121-8. 

Joint stock banks : can operate m the delta where crops are secure and land easily 
marketable (Dawson) (264) ; can give short term credit (256) ; must Efpecialise 
in long term deposits (266) 6^66, 63677, (269) 63729-30. 

Eazins, loans should he granted for building (Ttm, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, 
(214) 63238-42. 

Land in the delta easily realisable (Dawson) (256), (257) 63694-6. 

Lai^d MoBTGAaxi Babbs : see under FmABon under SEIN^ V. 

Advocated (Pm, etc.) (196) ; (Tun, etc.) (207) ; (Dun) (373) ; (Qyi, etc.) (397) ; 
(400) 64848-9, (404) 64920 ; can operate where crops less secure and land not 
easily marketable, because financed not by deposits but by long term debentures 
(Dawson) (256), (267) 63698-700, (269) 63729-30 ; draft BiU (Dunn) (76) 61736 ; 
elaborate, cultivator might not understand extent of his liability (86-6) 61804-12 ; 
ind^endence of management (86) 61813-20; co-operative element should be 
introduced, with a nominated board (100-1) 61968-71; a demand for 
(102) 61990-2. 

Lobg Tsbm Cbjsdtt: 

(Dawson) (266) ; joint stock banks should provide ; careful examination of applications 
necessary (266) 63666-71 ; not exceeding 10 years (266) 63679, (262) 63793-7 ; 
care taken to see that money is appropriated to purpose for which borrowed 
(267) 63696-7 ; danger of confusion with short term (Dunn) (76) 61737-41 ; 
essential (Pm, etc.) (191) ; for improved implements, e.g., tractors (197) ; necessary 
for improvements (JlfcEefra?) (24) 61033-8. 

Maohineiy for issuing loans required (j^^ (102) 61990-2. 

Marketing : Government ^ould make loans to cultivators on easy terms (Pan, etc.) 
(198), ' 

Mon^lenders : (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS and CO- 

OPERATION). 

Registration of title of immoveable property (Dunn) (66). 

Shobt Gbbdit : 

Use of agricultural produce as security for, needs improvOTient (Dunn) (66), (70) 
61683-4; period of crop 8 months, or for cattle 3 years (80) 61772-6; 
can be given by joint stock and Co-operative banks, but difficult to finance produce 
(Dawson) (266) ; not exceeding 9 months (266) 63679-80, (267-8) 63701-6 ; 
should he issued by Government at 10 per cent per mensem (Shuje, etc.) 

State bank advocated (8em) (368) 64725. 
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Taooavi ; 

Does not reach poorest; groTnng crops nxight be accepted as security; difficulty 
and trouble is applying for ; advances in kind aftCT a bad season ; danger of too 
facile credit (Mobeiison) (341) ; should be lent through Co-operative banks at rates 
of interest not exceeding rate at which Government borrows {Tin) (104) ; but 
not for non-members (108) 62070-3, (110) 62119-20 ; should be given only 
where no Co-operative society can be formed ; necessity of pubhcity {Mctung, 
etc.) (173) ; should be retained but not extended {Dctwson) (255) ; in colonies 
of Government Estates Department (Dt£%7i) (94) 61883 
Title : investigation takes a great deal of time (Dawson) (258) 63706, (260) 63745-7, 
(262-3) 63802-4. ^ \ f 

Torrens ^stem, doubtful {Dunn) (66) ; suitable to Australian conditions which are 
different from Indian (96) 61909-10. 

EISH (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

FODDER (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 

FORESTS. 

Aitobestatiok : 

Advocated near villages {Shwe, etc.) (385); no opening for (393); schemes in 
neighbourhood of \uUages would be detrimental to vlUagers in regard to their 
grazing {Pan, etc.) (194) ; no opening for in neighbourhood of villages, reservation 
necessary but reserves formed near villages very unpopular {Hopuood) (116-6), 
(118) 62231-8 ; a hopeless failure (119) 62250-2, (123) 62328-34. 

Agricultural Department does not come into touch with Forestry Department 
{McKerrcd) (28) 61114-6. 

AaBrouLTUieAL fttbposes : 

Full use not being made for (/Sf^we, sic.) (386); fullest use being made for {Sopwood) 
(116) ; strips ^ forest left unreserved for village use (120-1) 62277-82 ; distant 
forest of no use to villages (121) 62283-9 ; reservation of forest areas for villagers 
if villagers desire (121) 62290-2; forest land cultivated where profitable; in 
unclassed forests extraction by villagers free (122) 62312-6. 

Area of reserved, should be ascertained {Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Bamboo used for houses, mats, but for paper only experimentally {Bopwood) (124) 
62339-41. 

Bats* guano in forests in Tenasserim ; right to collect sold by auction on 3 years 
lease {Bopwood) (120) 62273-6. {See under FERTILISERS). 

Chaulmoogra oil for leprosy {Bopwood) (123) 62326-7. 

Chestnut, not used much as timber {Bopwood) (119) 62245. 

Classification of forests, vague {Bopwood) (121) 62293-5. 

Conifers : mostly in Shan States ; of very little value ; Pmus Khasya {Bopwood) 
(119) 62246-9. 

Cultivation in, should be extended {Shwe, etc.) (385), (393). 

Cutch made in large quantities {Bopwood) (124) 62341. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute has proved of value, will find a market for forest 
products and will increase employment {Bopwood) (120) 62270, (123) 62325 ; 
does not train Burma forest offi.cers ( 123) 62324. 

Dry zone : afforestation durmg last 25 years ; attempted plantation of dry stony 
hills unsuccessful {Bopwood) (115-6), (118) 62235. 

EbOSIOIT 07 SOIL : 

Does not arise in Burma except in small areas in Kachin Hills where there is 
aTii-fiingr cultivation {Bopwood) (116), (120) 62265 {see und^ Shifting Cultiva- 
tion hdcrw). Due to deforestation: difficulty of preventing (Pan, etc.) (194); 
none in consequence of deterioration of forests and floods {Shwe, efc.) (386). 

Extbaotion: 

Of timber and bamboo for implements, building and firewood, licenses should be 
extended {Shwe, etc.) (385), (393) ; of wood for fuel and implements by oulti- 
vators should be permitted without license {Pan, etc.) (194) ; privilege should 
be extended {Gyi, etc.) (404) 64919. 



US 

FORESTS — eoiUd, 


iNDE^i: 


Firewood : 

Not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly question of transport 
(Hoipwood) (116) ; plenty, if forest reservation ceased (Gi/i, tic,) (399). 

Floods : river training {Ropwood) (146). 

Fodder : supply not part of duty of Forest Department {Hopwood) (116) ; no 
baling of grass (124) 62347-9. {Set. under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY). 


CitAzmG ; 

Charges, usually practically nothing (Hopwood) (117) 62218-20. 

Deterioration of forests not being caused by excessive grazing (Hox^wood) (116); 
{Shwe, etc.) (386), (393). 

Disease introduced by unregulated grazing {Hopwood) (115); control necessary (116). 
Facilities in forests, figures {Hopwo<^) (115), (117) 62215-6, (119) 62253-61 ; 

should be extended {Shwe, etc.) (385), (393) , {Gyi, etc ) (404) 64919. 

Grass varies in character (Hopwood) (118) 62239 ; no grass cutting (117) 62217 ; or 
baling (124) 62347-9. 

Revenue for grazing 33,000 cattle in reserved forests in 1926-27 : Rs. 11,000 
(Hopwood) (117) 62216. 

Guano (see UTider FERTILISERS). 

Irrigation : supply of water increased by forests at headwaters (Hoptvood) (116) ; 

log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
Labour employed in forests is agriculturist (Hopwood) (120) 62266-9 ; mainly local 
but some immigrant ; 12 annas a day, no women employed ; 150 forest villages 
(121-2) 62300-8. 

Lac made in large quantities (Ifopiffood) (124) 62341. 

Marketing of forest produce depends upon transport, but prices of timber too low to 
make railways and roads profitable (Hopwood) (122) 62309-11. 

Oak, not much used as timber (Hopwood) (110) 62245. 

Policy of department : not to make village reserves but to make plantations of 
valuable timber (Hopwood) (118) 62231-8. 

Pyinmana Forest School, training duimg service (Hopioood) (123) 62319-24. 
Rainfall, whether increased by forests, doubtful (Hopwood) (116), 

Rangoon University, training for Forest Service (Hopwood) (123) 62319-24. 

Rent for cultivated forest land, the same as for similar land outside (Hopwood) (122) 
62307-8. 

Research (see under Debra Dun under Agbicultdbal Purposes above) Locally, 
small problems, e.$r., chaulmoogra oil in leprosy (Hopwood) (123) 62326-7. 
Reservation, control impossible without (Hopwood) (117) 62228-30; dMoultv of 

(120) 62277-82. 

Revenue of department over 2 orores, expenditure about 83 lakhs (Hopwood) (121) 
Sawmills (Hopwood) (124) 62339-40. 

Scattered all over Burma (Hopwood) (119) 62254, (120) 62266, (121) 62283-4. 
SMfting cultivation :in Cachin HiUs causes soil erosion and landslides (Hopwood) (116). 

Causes serious damage (Hoptvood) (117) 62221-7. 

Control impossible without reservation (Hopumd) (117) 62228- 

30. 

Species being developed by department ; teak, pyinkado, padauk, ingyin (Hopioood) 

(121) 62299* 

Staff : training at Forest School at Pyinmana and at Rangoon University ; none 
trained at Dehra Dun (Hopvjood) (123) 62319-24 ; some trained at Oxford (124) 
62346-6- * 


Teak : more profitable than village plantations (Hopwood) (118) 62236-8 ; does not 
grow well over 2,800 feet (119) 62240-4. Planted by paid aerioulturists (1201 
62276, (121) 62299, (122) 62307-8 ; (McKerral) (25) 61066: 

Tenasserim ; dense evergreen forest, will be explored and proposed as reserved 
forest; not suitable for teak (Hopwood) (118-9) 62239-43. Bats’ guano found 
in forests (120) 02273-6. 

Timber cutting, uncontrolled, does great harm (Hoptvood) (117) 62221-7. 


Transport : 


FaoilitieB improving (Hopwood) (124) 62335-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (Hopwood) (116), 
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FO'RES!TS~-concld, 

Tbajstspobt — oontd* 

Mc^of^ timber too low to make railways and roads profitable (Bopipood) (123) 

Bive^^nse of for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation {Hop wood) (125) 

Variety of timbers, great (If cZfi»mZ) (18) 60941. 

Wilful damage : none [Hopmod) (124) 62338. 

FKUIT GBOWING {aee under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

GALE, U MAUNG (witness) {see under PAN, etc.), 

GALE, U YIJNf (witness) {see under SHWE, etc.). 

GHOSH, C. C., BJI., F.E.S., Entomologist, Mandalay, (298-339). 

E3:peri6nce : of sericulture (302) ; of crop pests at Pusa (320) 64192-7, 

Agbioultveal Depabtment : 

Agricultural obemistry, botany and probably engineering should be administered 
provincially ; entomology, mycology and bacteriology centrally (299). 

Agbio'ultvbal Ineustbies : 

Bee-keeping : Besearcb necessary (298) ; should he central as a separate department 
with a specialist; local bee not suitable; Italian bee should be introduced 
(299) ; no religious objection (330-1) 64208-11, (336) C4331-3 ; easy and profitable 
(332) 64241-9. 

Buddhist religious objection to taking life : in many places not strict (300) ; no 
objection to bee-keeping and should be none to lac-culture (330-1) 64208-13, (336) 
64331-6 ; sericulture ; tradition and economic pressure overcome religious objec- 
tion (333) 64254-9 ; people sympathetic to efforts to destroy pests (336) 64316-22. 

Lao-oulture : limited to particular areas (328), (331) 64212-4 ; no religious objection 
(330-1) 64208-13, (336) 64335. 

Leisure period : varies (299). 

Sericulture : 

Ansorge : (322-4). 

Artificial sdk, i.e., rayon : imports (314) ; legislation to prevent fraud (325) ; does 
not compete in India with natural silk which is largely used for ceremonial •> 
purposes (330) 64201-7 ; bought as natural silk ; import duty (333) 64260-4, 
(336-6) 64303-16. 

Assam: (319). 

Bengal : cause of decline in (309-10), (317-9), (323), (326). 

Breeding silkworms ; by mongrelisalaon (301), (304-6). Burma silkworm multivol- 
tine; yield same as Chinese; Burma climatic conditions unsuitable for 
univoltine (333) 64271-6. 

Bounty and State help : given by France, Ottoman Empire, Brazil, Austria and 
Japan (310) ; in India (324). 

China ; supplies 15 per cent of the world’s raw silk (316). 

Cloth, silk, large use of (299), (330) 64201-7. 

Co-ordination : necessary ; lack of, cause of decline in Bengal (309-10), (323), 
(326-7). 

Cottage industry : demonstration of rearmg (301) ; economics (307-8) ; subsidiary 
to agriculture (334) 64286-92. 

Criminals, habitual, taught sericulture (301) ; started at Pankkoung in 
October, 1927 (333) 64262-3, 

Department in Burma : programme (301-2), (319), (338) 64370. 

Development : lines of (320-2), (325) ; capable of very groat expansion (333) 
64250-1 ; especially where standard of life is low (336) 64323-6 ; can compete 
against imported silk if methods are improved (336) 64327-30. 

Districts suitable (300-1), (320). 

Dyeing : No departmental programme for (302 ) ; done by weavers ; best done in 
factories (309), (328). 

Enquiries, recent, into the industry (316-7). 

Eri silk : Confined to Assam, completely domesticated, feed on castor and kesern; 
cocoons not reelable; rearing and spinnmg a cottage industry. European 
demand for eoepons, (302-3), (326) ; no scope for extension of (338) 64365-6. 
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GHOSH, C. 

AaRECULTUBAIi ISTTISTBIES — COntd. 

Sericxilttire — could. 

Factories, filatTires, necessary (301), (326). 

Impeiial Institute, Silk Committee : recommendations (325-6), 

Imperial Serioulturist, proposed appointment of (327-8), (334) 64281-5. 

Industry: in Burma, figures (300) ; m India (316), 

Institute, Central Serioultural, proposed (326-7), (334) 64281-5. 

Kashmir, Jammu and the Punjab (320), (326). 

Khamru : home-reeled silk ; coarse (308-09). 

Lefroy, Imperial Entomologist: (302), (316-22); estimate of importance of silk 
industry in India (316) ; opinion as to cause of Bengal decline (317). 

Ling Nan Agricultural College Bulletin on South China silk industry (316). 

Madras : KoUegal tract (319). 

Muga silk : Confined to Assam ; semi-domesticated ; fed on trees ; cocoons reelable; 
highly prized golden silk ; great improvement not expected (303), (326). 

Mukherji*s opinion as to declme of Bengal sericulture (317). 

Mulberry . improvement trials at Leiktho (301) ; tree and bush (307) ; demonstra- 
tion (328) ; large areas where it can be grown (338) 64367, 

Mulberry silk : The principal commercial silk ; improvement possible ; imivoltine 
and multivoltine sources of supply (303-4). 

Mysore : The largest multivoltine rearing tract in India ; suggestions (319), (323). 

Pebriue disease: eliminated by Pasteur’s miorosoopical examination (306-7) ; 
legislation not practical (325), (334) 64277-80. 

RawUey : on tariffs (311-3). 

Bearing : Nurseries at Maymyo and Mandalay (302) , conditions : climate, race, 
disease, food, tree and bush mulberry, nursing, economics of cottage industry 
(307-8) ; very great expansion possible (333) 64260-4. 

Boding : in factories, filatures : at Leiktho ; at first by Department and later by 
private capitalists (301-2). Process ; results of home reeling coarse (308-9) ; 
filatures should be located among rearers from whom cocoons should be bought 
direct (309) ; research as to cheap machinery necessary (328) ; in India reeling 
very bad (334) 64283. 

Besearch : ^ould be central, a separate department with a specialist (299) ; four 
assistants employed ; object to mcrease silk yield (333) 64265-70. 

Seed supply, should be a specialised industry (328). 

Tariffs : 

Manufacturing : Theory of the tariff and history in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Russia, America and Japan (311-3) ; effect in India 
(324-5). 

Throwing : history of industry in England, protected in America, Switzerland, 
France and Austria (310-1), 

Tasar silk: completely wild worm; fed on trees; cocoons reelable; great 
improvement not expected ; manufacturing industry important (303). 

Throwing: Small factory to be at Mandalay (302). Thrown yam imported 
m^hi^^ necessary (309) ; several filatures may combine to have a throwing 

Trade : in Burma figures (299-300) ; India, tables (313-6), (323). 

Weaving ; handlooms suitable (309) ; must be organised and in close touch with 
market (310). 

Co-OPEBAiiorr : 

Joint farming; societies oonsisting of famiHes are best (329), (337) 64343-6. 

Oeops akd Crop PnoTBOTioifr ; 

Pests, External : Special protection from Indit^n Peninsula required (329) 64183-5. 

f BoUworm, pink, aU over Burma ; difficulty because cultivators gin part of 

their own kapas (337) 64347-57. 

, Intemal ; OMlo eitn^lex and borers, palm beetle, legislation required (329) 

64184-7 ; cotton (329) 64188-91 ; Pusa not consulted except occasionally 
to identify pests (329-30) 64192-7. 

Legitiation necessary (336) 64319. 

, Paddy : borer damage avoided by altering time of planting (338) 64369. 

, Crabs caught in pots (338) 64369-70. 

^ pamphlets (336) 64316-22. Research, shotdd be centralised 
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DUMOlSrSTBATlON AND PrOPAGAITDA t 

Expert advice : oultivators do not require advice as to existing crops which they 
grow better than on Government farms (299). 

Experimental farms in each distriot (299). 

New varieties introduced by Agricultural Department : cultivators have quickly 
adopted, e.p., hard sugarcane and Karachi gram (299). 

Pests posters and pamphlets issued (336) 64316-22. 

Plots in representative soils for experiment (299). 

Edxtoation ; 

Agricultural : Text books, elementary, cause laughter (298). Agriculture should 
not be taught in elementary schools (331) 64215-23. 

Adult : night classes neeessaiy (299) ; Maymyo adult school (332) 64236-40. 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : training and then practical work ; 
will not solve problem of mass of cultivators (298-9), (337) 64336-42, (338) 
64363-4. 

Nature study : urgent necessity, especially of insect life ; training teachers the first 
necessity (298), (332) 64227-^. 

Night schools: necessary for adults and boys (299); Maymyo adult school (332) 
64235-40. 

School plots : not necessary in rural areas (298), (331) 64224-6. 

Teachers : need of (298) ; for teaching nature study (332) 64227-34. 

BxsEARoa : 

Entomology : agricultural, dealing with crop pests should be centralised, with suf^- 
cient stadS to cover Provinces in co-operation vith Indian Museum (298), (334-5) 
64293-302, (338) 64359-62; (339). Systematic, should be confined to the 
Indian Museum (298) ; (330) 64198-200 ; (334-5) 64293-302. At present museums 
at Pusa, Dehra Dun and Counbatore (337-8) 64358, (339). 

Bee-keeping : No work being done ; staff should be appointed (298). 

Pnsa : criticism of (329-30) 64192-200, (334-5) 64293-302, (339). 

GBAM {see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

GRAZING (see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS). 

GROUNDNUT {see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION^ MARKETING and 
TARIFFS and SEA FREIGHTS). 

GYI, U YIN, Ohnbin Village, Mahlaing Township ; HMAW, U LU, Chairman, The 
Payitkon Central Co-operative Society, Ltd., and TIN, THUGYI U BA (395-404). 

Administbation : 

Posts and Telegraphs : Lack of facilities in outlying small villages causes loss and 
delay of maim and telegrams (396). 

Transport : 

Railways and steamers : unjust demands made by subordinate officials, excessive 
delay and heavy freight charges; Government should manage (396), (402) 
64873-7. 

Roads : lack of good village roads compels cultivators to sell their produce cheaply 
locaUy (396). 

AGEiouiiTxniAi. Depabtmbet ; 

Advice of, has always been followed (398). 

Seed, paddy, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Bs. 10 per ipO 
baskets paid (401) 64863-5. 

Services, have brought immense benefits to agriculturists (396-6), (400) 64838-9, 
(401) 64861-2. 

AGBIOULTUBAL lEbSBXEPEESS : 

Agricultural Department should administer Government loans (396). 

Attachment of cultivators* cattle for debt (403) 64904. 

Causes of borrowing : Poor results of cultivation owing to irregular rains (395) ; 

Ki gli cost of living, irregularity of rainfall, lack of economy (397). 

Land Mortgage Banks charging low interest should be started by Government (396). 
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GYI, U YIN, HMAW, U W and TIN, TH0GYI U BA^onid. 

. AoBiOTrLTUBAL Ikdbbteditess — cotUd, 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should be prohibited after Government has established 
laud mortgage banks (397), (400-1) 64848-9. 

Repayment prevented by poor yield and low prices (396); by unprofitable use of 
loans and exorbitant interest (397). 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators inadvisable (396) ; Usurious Loans Act should 
be enforced and non -terminable mortgages should be prohibited after Government 
has established land mortgage banks (397), (400) 64848-9. 

Sources of credit : jungle traders, brokers, ChtUyars and Government (395) ; Co- 
operative credit societies, CheUyars (397). 

Usurious Loans Act should be enforced (397). 

AgBIOTTLTXTRAL IrJDUSTEIBS : 

Cattle-breeding, a subsidiarj^ industry (398). 
liiuit-growing : may be prontable in suitable localities (398) 

Handicraft or industrial institutions advocated (399). 

Leisure period : Cultivation 160 days intermittently ; during slack season carting 
or selling crops (398). 

Mills, transfer to rural areas, not favou^ (398). 

Poultry rearing, may be profitable in suitable localities (398). 

Ajsumaii HusBArruBY . 

Podder : shortage : due to Peninsular Indians, non-agriculturists, keeping cattle ; 

scarcity very much felt from March to June (398) 

Grazing ; No grazing grounds in Chindwm district (398). 

Indians, Peninsular, Non-agriculturists, keep cattle, sheep and goats, which eat 
the grass and raise price of stalks of millet and other fodder (398). 
plough cattle: 2 pairs for 40 acres (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64850; usually 
bought ; price very much increased ; 10 years ago price of a pair of bullocks 
Rs. 200, present price Rs. 300 to Bs. 350 (401) 64860-6, (402) 64883. 

Co-OPBEATI03Sr ; 

Credit, Co-operative, is the cheapest (397), (400) 64846. 

Government should encourage (399). 

Minorities should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (399). 
Pa 3 ritkon Central Co-operative Society, for the collection, sale and purchase of seed 
grain, Monyiwa Township, Lower Chindwm, has achieved its objects (399) ; has 
bought Bs. 13,000 worth of seed for distribution ; buys ploughs from Agricultural 
Department and distributes them (400) 64834-7 ; cunong borrowers only a few 
defauLters (401) 64866-7 ; purchase and sale societies better than credit societies 
(401) 64868-60 ; 400 members ; some owners, some tenants ; drawn from an 
area of 2 square miles ; unlimited liability ; holder of Rs. 5 share liable up to 
Bs, 25 ; under new law society may be of unlimited liability which will be harm- 
ful to the society ; seed given to members on credit ; seed obtained for cash from 
u^^cultural Department or from local selected cultivators ; funds of society 
obtained from share capital or borrowed from Provincial Bank ; this year a loss 
on one seed transaction ; members apply to society for seed ; society adds up 
indents and purchases ; deals in gram, juari, red beans, wheat and mungoo beans ; 
members who are sharing tenants, if land is good, pay owner half ; in other cases 
owner takes two-fifths (402-3) 64884-903. 

Progress : slow because loans are not utilised for purposes for which granted (400) 
64846-7. 

Sale and puichasp societies better than credit societies (401) 64859-60. 

Ceops akd Crop PaoTBCTiosi 

Cattle trespass : many cases ; for instance, a loss of Rs. 40 on 6 acres of luar (404) 
64911-6. 

Karachi gram : Partly consumed by cultivator and partly sold (401) 64868-70, 
Seed, paddy, supplied by Agricultural Department, premium of Rs. 10 per 100 
baskets paid (401)64863-6. 

OuLTiVATioisr ; 

Plough cattle : two pairs for 40 acres (399-400) 64832-3, (401) 64850 ; usually 
bought , price very much increased ; 10 years ago price of a pair of bullock 
Rs. 200 ; present price Rs. 300 to Bs. 350 (401) 64860-5, (402) 64883. 
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GYI, U YIN, HMAW, U LU and WN, THUGYl IT Bk-^-aonAd, 

DbMONSTRATIOIT ATH ) PHOPAGtAlffDA ; 

Parms for instniotingagricTilturists should be opened by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (396). 

Lectures should follow demonstration (396). 

On cultivators own land, advocated (396). 

Successful demonstration : harrow called arhint iron harrow with five teeth, seed 
supplied by Agricultural Department, soaking seeds in diluted vitriol to prevent 
disease (396) ; Karachi gram and other seed (396) 

Education f 

Elementary school : Parents unable to keep children at school continuously owing 
to needing their labour (399). 

Handicraft schools should be opened (399). 

Mandalay Agricultural College : attended by very few cultivators ; value of agricul- 
tural education not appreciated (400) 64840-1. 

Ebbtilisebs : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel should be prohibited by law (398). 

Finanob : 

Government loans : four years should be allowed for repayment, interest should be 
lower, loans should be made in kind (397) ,* at present must be repaid in two 
years (402) 64882. 

Interest : Co-operative Credit Societies Bs. 1-4-0 per cent per mensem, moneylenders 
B.S. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem with security, Es. 3 to Es. 5 per cent per mensem 
without security ; advance payments for crops to be repaid in kind at harvest, 
e.p., Bs. 80 advanced to be repaid at harvest by 100 baskets of groundnut, price 
of which will probably be Bs. 125 (397). 

Land Mortgage Banks should be established (397), (400) 64848-9, (404) 64920. 

Eobbsts : 

Eirewood ? plenty, if forest reservation ceased (399). 

Grazing, cattle, should be extended (404) 64919. 

Timber for implements, extraction by cultivators, privilege should be extended 
(404) 64919. 

Holdings • 

Consolidation should be effected by Government resuming occupation of lands and 
re-allotting, restricting mortgage, sale and partition (397-8). 

Fragmentation : adversely affects agncultural efficiency due to division on inheri- 
tance or by gift to chil&en, or mortgage or sale (397). 

Implements : 

Theikpan ploughs : obtained from Agricultural Department do in tvto days what 
Burmese ploughs do in three days (402) 64871-2. 

Ibbigation : 

Dam, washed away by heavy rains (404) 64916. ^ 

Tanks should be constructed by Government in Lower Chindwm District, water 
tax being levied on lands irrigated (398). 

Land Tbnubb : 

Sharing tenants : on good land, owner takes half, in other cases two-fifths (403) 
64901-7. 


MABBETINa : 

Basket, paddy, should be uniform (401) 64866-7. ^ 

Information as to market conditions, etc,, should be supplied to cultivators by 

Middlemen’s piofits^are excessive ; illustration : Ks. 1 75 paid by mills for 1(W baskets 

of paddv for which cultivator received Bs. 100 (399). 

Boads, village, lack of compels cultivators to seU produce cheaply locaUy (396). 
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Soils: 

Ghindwin, Lower, mtuidation owing to mined state of old tanks (398), (402) 64077-8. 
Jungle, oultuxable, should be sold to cultivators, payment being by easy instalments 
(398) ; could be worked at a profit (402) 64879-81. 

VSTHBINABT : 

Assistant : keeps medicines in bis own residence (400) 64843-5 ; does not make 
unauthorised charges (404) 64910. 

Contagious diseases : Legislation as to inoculation, movement and sale of cattle and 
carcases advocated (398). 

Department has brought immense benefits to agriculturists (396), (400) 64842. 
Dispensaries : Fredy used by agriculturists (398) ; none in Monywa Township (400) 
64843. 

Inoculation : No fee charged (398). 

Serum, supply of, sometimes insufficient (398). 

WELEAltS OF KuBAIi POFULATIOlir : 

Charity (403) 64905-7. 

Cinema : would he appreciated as a novelty (403) 64909. 

Opium smoking encouraged by Chinese (404) 64917-9. 

Standard of living : impossible to make a living out of agriculture (401) 64858. 
Surveys economic, advocated (399). 

Wmdess, not known (403) 64908. 

HAN, TI PO (witness) (^ee under PAN, SAYA, etc,), 

HEALTH (eee under WELFABE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

HENDRY, D., 1I.0.,I.A«S,, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southern Circle, Rangoon 
(56-66). 

Antmal HusBAimBY : 

Cattle breeding : in Lower Burma, none, owing to swamp conditions (59-60) 61577-84. 
Co-oPBBATioiir : 

Agricultural associations not run by co-operative societieB (59) 61576. 

Seed farms, little success (59) 61572. 

Gbops ajscd Gbop Pboteoxiob : 

Adulteration should he prevented by extensive pure seed distribution (60) 61586-7 , 
(61) 61697-9. 

Catch crops after paddy harvest unsuccessful (66) 61680. 

Crops could be grown from January to May if water were availahle (65) 61656-62. 
Experimental stations in each agricultural circle undertake improvement of crops 
(67). 

Fodder : Difficully of growing in paddy lands of Lower Burma (67). 

Grasses {Guinea, Merker, foddercane, Kikuyu) introduced hut not grown 

to any extent (67). 

Fruit : importation from other countries best method of improving (57). 

Garden crops, mixed, improvement work undertaken (57). 

New crops, none can compete with rice in Lower Burma (67). 

Rice : Exports from Burma over half the rice whioh goes into international trade ; 
quantity has increased steadily (62) 61613-4. 

Improvement, satisfactory progress ; increased yield and premium (67), (66) 

61654-6. 

Japanese and other short period varieties (60) 61692-6. 

^In Lower Burma, occupies 90 per cent of cultivated area (67). 

^Ngasein for export (61) 61610. 

^Premiums on pure paddy (60) 61586-9, (61) 61597-9; but difficulty of 

marketing (&) 61641-2. 

Quality of Burma rice (61-2) 61609-13. 

Red rice, percentage bdng reduced (^) 61590-1. 

^Varieties already in the country should be improved (67) ; hybridisation 

work (59) 61667, (64) 61643-4. ' / 

Variotoes under distribution (7) ; under study, several hundreds (60) 61585. 
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Seed distribution ; by .Agricnltiiiafl Department, no prirate agency (67), (61) 
61600-5. 


Central seed farms, experimental and not expected to pay (66) 

61664. 

^Co-operative societies, little success in opening seed farms (69 i 

61572-4. 

District farms rented to tenants (65) 61665-8. 

Expansion satisfactory (57) ; on a large scale (68-9) 61561-2. 

^Earms in each district necessary to save transportation cost 

(67) ; there are 32 in 6 districts (59) 61663-6, (61) 61606-8. 

Prices adjusted to equalise transport cost (65) 61663. 

Quality of seed, legislation not necessary (66) 61670-4. 

Sugarcane : Horticulturist at Hmawbi Farm in charge (63) 61631-3. 

^Prospects good : J-213 and B-3412 (63) 61628-30. 

Quality negligible in Southern Circle (63) 61628. 


CULTlYATIOir : 


Crops could be grown from J anuary to May if water were available (66) 61666-62* 
Rice: Intensive instead of extensive (62) 61615. 

^Puddling (64) 61649. 


Demonstbation and Pbopauakda : 

Agricultural improvement committees, none (63) 61627. 
at Conferences, agricultural and co-operative (56). 

in Cultivators’ own fields near villages and roads (56 ) ; no specific guarantee (62) 
61622. 

Eertilisers, use of : stafi insufficient for demonstration (68) 61557-60. 

Lectures in cultivators’ own villages (56). 

Shows, exhibitions, etc. (62-3) 61622-7. 

Touring of agricultural officers (59) 61570-1. 


Adulteration, legislation to prevent (56) ; not the cause of cultivators not using 
fertilisers (68) 61556. 

Agricultural Department should stock and supply (66). 

,Ammo-Phos : analysis and price (56). 

Experiments show profitable return with paddy (66). 

Artificial manure : Cheaper and will be profitable (56) ; a question of cost (58) 61550, 
(63) 61634-9. 

^Profit not sufficient hitherto (56). 

Cattle manure : pit storage to increase quality and value (56). 
no Compensation to evicted tenants for unexhausted manure (57), (64) 61645-6. 
Demonstrations should be on cultivators’ own land (56) ; stafi insufficient (58) 
61557-60. 


Fish manure, used for garden cultivation but too expensive for paddy (56). 

Floods will not wash away manures once incorporated (64-6) 61640. 

Gnano, bats’, used for garden cultivation, but too expensive for paddy (66). 

Nitrates, injurious on paddy land in Lower Burma (67), (64) 61647-8. 

Nitrogen and phosphate considerably increase 3deld in paddy land of Lower Burma, 
but not sufficiently profitable hitherto (57). 

Potash beneficial but need for not so great as for phosphate and nitrogen (57). 
Research : Crops other than rice in Lower Burma, not yet undertaken (57). 

^Experiments carried out fairly thoroughly (58) 61549-50, (62) 61616. 

Rice (66-7). 

Superphosphate : analysis and price (56), 

Value of fertilisers not appreciated by cultivators (58) 61556-60. 


Mabkethsto : 

Cultivators suffer from unevenuess and irregularity of methods (58) 61552-3. 
no Demand for better methods (58) 61554. 

Education, the method of improving conditioaas (58) 61556. 

Rice, through middlemen : a difficuHy m the way of improving quaUty (64) 61641-2, 
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Besbaboh ; 

Fertilisers (66-7); experiments carried out fairly thoroughly (68)61649-60, (62) 
61616. 

Millers : do not contribute financially (66) 61676-6. 

————Organisation of committee advisable (66) 61677-9. 

Staff (62) 61619-21. 

Sugaroane at Hmawbi Farm (63) 61631-3. 

Bice: Hybridisation (59) 61667, (62) 61617-8, (64) 61643-4. 

^Improvement (66) 61654-6. 

Soils : 

Analyses, occasional requests for (59) 61569. 

Survey in Pegu District not quite completed owing to lack of staff (69 ) 61668. 

WeLFABE of BtJBAI. POFITLATIOlff : 

Tharrawaddy District has become quieter (64) 61650-3. 

HMAW, U LU (witness) {see under GYI, U YIN, ete.). 

HOLDINGS. 

“ Agriculturist ”, definition of {Dunn) (96-6) 61002-4. 

Arbitration by village committees advocated {8hwe, etc.) (391). 

Consolidation : 

Diticulty of Government action (376) ; no action should be taken (Dun) (375). 
Minority should be compiled to come into schemes {J evens) (268) 63828. 

Owners of adjacent holdings should have right of pe-emption {8hwe, efc.) (381). 
Prevented by customs of inheritance and lack of spirit of co-operation {Pan, etc.) 
(192). 

Punjab work, very good (Jevows) (267) 63826-7. 

Should be effected by Government resuming occupation of lands and reallotting, 
restricting mortgage, side and partition (%i, eto.) (397-8). 

Economic holding : 9 acres in North Prome, 22 acres in South TharraWaddy (Dunn) 
(78-9) 61768-9. 

Fbaomentation : 

A Custom ; to interfere with Would be against wishes of cultivators (Pm, etc.) (192). 
Adversely affects agricultural efficiency, due to division on inheritance or by gift to 
children, or mortgage or 8a]e((7y«, etc.) (397). 

Not Excessive (Dunn) (67), (78-9) 61768-66. 

Very little except in Arakan(ifcjfferfol) (24) 61039-40. 

Indians not disj^aclog Burmese (McKerral) (48) 61441-3. 

Legislation necessary for consolidation (Shwe, e^c.) (391). 

Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable, 
and to keep disputes out of the courts (Dun) (375), (Shwe, etc.) (381). 

Plots : should be about 2 acres ; loans shoidd be granted for buHding high and 
straight kazins (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Price of landfollowB price of paddy (DttiiTi) (96) 61906. 

Size of: 

Varies ; average figure over a wide area useless (Dunn) (84) 61802-3 ; average : 
paddy land, 26 to 30 acres : the suitable size (Tim, etc.) (207). 

Tiaxisfer by sale, 497,000 acres in 1926-6 in Lower Burma {Dunn) (96) 61906. 

HOPWOODf S. F., M.G., Officiating Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma 

(116-125). 

ADSaNISTBATION : 

Transport, in forests : 

Fac^ties improving (124) 62336-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (116). 

Prices of timber too low to make railways and roads profitable ( 122) 62309- 1 1. 
Bivers, use of for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation (126) 62360-61. 
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AoBIOULTTJBAIi IlTDnST&IES : 

Cutoh made in very large quantities (124) 62341. 

Forests : labour employed is agriculturist (120) 62266-9 ; mainly local but some 
immigrant, 12 annas a day, no women employed, 1 60 forest villages (121-2) 
62300-8. 

^Laige number of industries (124) 62339-41. 

Lao made in very large quantities ( 124) 62341. 

Mats made from bamboo (124) 62342-3. 

Paper : no pulp manufacture (124) 62344. 

Sawmills in forests (124) 62340. 


AimiAL HuSBAJsrDEY : 

Grazing (see under FORESTS). 

Indians, non-agriculturists, keep half-starved cattle in Burma (119-20) 62261-4 ; 
should be heavily taxed (122) 62317 ; Bumans keep a few well-fed animals (126) 
62349. ^ 

FintTILISEBS : 

Bats’ guano in forests in Tenaaserim, right to collect sold by auction on 3 years’ 
lease (120) 62273-6. 

Firewood ; not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (116). 

Forests : 


Afforestation schemes, no opening for in neighbourhood of villages, reservation 
necessary but reserves formed near villages very unpopular ( 1 16-6), (118) 6223 1-8 ; 
a hopeless failure (119) 62250-2, (123) 62328-34. 

Agricultural purposes, fullest use being made for (116); strips of forest left unreserved 
for village use (120-1) 62277-82 ; distant forest of no use to villages (121) 62283-9 ; 
reservation of forest areas for villagers if villagers desire (121) 6^90-2 ; cultivated 
where profitable ; in unclassed forests extraction by villagers free (122) 62312-6. 

Bamboo used for houses, mats, but for paper only experimentally (124) 62339-41. 

Bats’ guano in forests in Tenasserim ; right to collect sold by auction on 3 years’ lease 
(120) 62273-6. 

Chaulmoogra oil for leprosy (123) 62326-7. 

Chestnut, not used much as timber (119) 62246. 

Classification of forests, vague (121) 62293-6. 

Conifers : mostly in Shan States ; of very little value; Pinus Khasya (119) 62246-9. 

Cutch made in large quantities (124) 62341. 

Dehra Dun ^Research Institute has proved of value, will find a market for forest 
productsand will increase employment (120) 62270, (123) 62326; does not train 
Burma forest officers (123) 62324. 

Dry zone : afforestation during last 26 years ; attempted plantation of dry stony 
hills unsuccessfid (115-6), (118) 62235. 

Erosion of soil does not arise in Burma except in small areas in Kachin Hills where 
there is shifting cultivation (116), (120) 62266 (see under Shifting cultivation bdoto)* 

Firewood ; not of great importance except in dry zone and mainly a question of 
transport (116). 

Floods : river training (146). 

Fodder : supply not pairt of duty of Forest Department (116) ; no baling of grass 
(124) 62347-9. 

Grazing : Charges, usually practically nothing (117) 62218-20. 

^Deterioration of forests not being caused by excessive grazing ( 1 16). 

^Disease introduced by unregulated grazing (116) ; control necessary (116). 

. , — TPA.f,Tli f.iAa in forests, figures (116), (117) 62215-6, (119) 62263-61. 

IndianB keep half-starved cattle which are a curse (119-20) 62261-4; 
should be heavily taxed (122) 62317-8. 

Grass varies in character (118) 62239; no grass-cutting (117) 62217 ; or 


baling (124) 62347-9. 

—Revenue for grazing 33,000 cattle in reserved forests in 1926-7 s Rs< 11,000 

(117)62216. 

Irrigation : supply of water increased by forests at headwaters (116) j log drifting 
does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62360*61. 
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Labour employed in forests is agriculturist (120) 62266-9 ; mainly local but some 
immigrant; 12 annas a day, no women employed; 160 forest villages (121-2) 
62300-8. 

Lac made in large q^uantities (124) 62341. 

Marketing of forest produce depends upon transport, but prices of timber too low 
to make radways and roads profitable (122) 62309-11. 

Oak, not much used as timber (119) 62245. 

Pdicy of department : not to make village reserves but to make plantations of 
valuable timber (118) 62231-8. 

Pyinmana Forest School, training during service (123) 62319-24. 

Rainfall, whether increased by forests, doubtful (116). 

Rangoon University, framing for Forest Service (123) 62319-24. 

Rent for cultivated forest land, the same as for similar land outside (122) 62307-8. 
Research (see under Debra Dun above). Locally, small problems, e.p., chaulmoogra 
oil for leprosy (123) 62326-7. 

Reservation, control impossible without (117) 62228-30 ; difficulty of (120) 62277- 
82. 

Revenue of department over 2 crores, expenditure about 83 lakhs (121) 62296-8. 
Sawmills (124) 62339-40. 

Scattered all over Burma (119) 62254, (120) 62266, (121) 62283-4. 

Shifting cultivation : in Cachiu Hills causes soil erosion and landslides (116). 

— , Causes serious damage (117) 62221-7. 

— , Control impossible without reservation (117) 62228-30. 

Species being developed by department: teak, pyinkado, padauk, ingyin 

(121) 62299. 

Stafi : training at Forest School at Pyinmana and at Rangoon University ; none 
trained at Dehra Dun (123) 62319-24 ; some trained at Oxford (124) 62345-6. 
Peak: more profitable than village plantations (118) 62236-8. Tenasserim not 
suitable for ; does not grow well at over 2,800 ft. (1 19 ) 62240-4. Planted by paid 
agriculturists (120) 62276, (121) 62299, (122) 62307-8. 

Penasserim: dense evergreen forest, will be explored and proposed as reserved 
forest; not suitable for teak (118-9) 62239-43; bats’ guano found in forests 
(120) 62273-6. 

Pimber cutting, uncontrolled, does great harm (117) 62221-7. 

Pransport: Facilities improving (124) 62335-7. 

Firewood supply mainly a question of transport (115). 

Piices of timber too low to make railways and roads profitable (122) 62309-11. 
Rivers, use of, for drifting logs, does not prevent use for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
Wilful damage : none (124) 62338. 

Ibbtgatxok ; 

Fenests at headwaters inorease supply of water (116). 

Log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation (125) 62350-61. 
Mabxbxibg : 

Timber, depends upon transport ; but prices too low to make railways and roads 
ptofi.table (122) 62309-11. 

U'WjftBA'RmT ; 

Chaulmcogfa oil in lepfosy (123) 62326-7. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute, has proved of value, with a view to finding market 
for agricultural products and increasing employment (120) 62270-2. 

^ILS : 

Shifting cultivation : in Caohin Hills causes soil erosion and (116). 

, Causes serious damage (117) 62221-7. 

— , Control impossible without reservation (117) 62228-30. 

ItOUSING (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

HYGIENE (S66 under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION)^ 
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IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, proposals for: (see mder JEVONS 
PROF, STANI.EY H., M.A., B,8c., F.S.S., F.G.ST) ' 

IMPLEMENTS— 

Agents for sale of, necessary {Mamig, etc,) (177). 

Agricultural Bepartment has designed : ploughshare for Burmese plough body, screw 
™ter ^t^’Hdth \radmffl^^seed drill, improved furnace for jaggery (McKerral) (9-10), 

Case ” power farming machinery, the best (Pan, etc,) (199) ; for dry land ; cannot 
be used on web, muddy land (202) 63099-106, (204:-5) 63155-9 : seven tractors 
sold (205) 63160-3, 

Chaff-cutting machines used in dry zones (Bobertson) (347) 64445. 

Cochin China, IBYenoh ; tractors used for paddy cultivation (Jevons) (274) 63900. 
Competitions should be held (Pan, etc,) (197). 

Cultivators : not unduly conservative in use of improved implements (Boh&rtsan) (347) 
64445-7, 

Bemonstsatioits : 

Necessary (Mmn^, etc.) (176) ; m the field advocated (Dan) (238) ; on cultivators* 
fields, have been successful (Pa??, etc,) (192) ; (197) ; “ Case *’ dealers are prepared 
to give demonstrations (199). 

Bistbibution j 


Should be by local traders after popularisation by Agricultural Bepaorfcment 
(Bobertson) (342) ; local traders would require 25 per cent profit (346-7) ^30-40 ; 
not widespread ; should be at cost price on easy instalments by Government or 
co-operative societies (Pan, etc,) (197) ; loans should be made by Government 
to cultivators for the purchase of complete sets of ‘‘ Case ’* power farming 
machinery, costing Rs. 4,810, to be repaid in 2 years (199). 

Engineering, agricultural, need for development (Jevons) (266), (274) 63899-901, 

Existing implements are best adapted to needs of the country (Tun, etc,) (207). 

Expert, whole-time, required (McK&ral) (10), 

Government, local, should supply agriculturists with funds to buy implements (3hwe, 
etc.) (383). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (Shwe, etc.) (390-1). 

Improved implements: requirements: seed-drill, harrows, intei-cultivator, 
implements for collecting cotton and jowar roots, and for harvesting groundnuts 
(Bobertson) (342), (347) 64441-4; in dry tract (347) 64449, (348) 64467-8, (349) 
64481. 


Long-term loans advocated (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Loss of time and outturn owmg to in^cient implements (Shwe, eic.) (383). 

Machinmy : introduction of, would oust manual labourer from his occupation (Tun, 
etc.)(m). 

Manufacture locally of ploughshares (McK&rrcJt) (51-2) 61488-92. 

Manufacturers* lack of knowledge of local conditions, an obstacle (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Middlemen’s profits raise price above means of cultivator (Pan, etc.) (197). 

Paddy reaping machine introduced 40 years ago, but heavy and unsuitable (Dan!) (238). 

Plough ! for paddy apparently succeeding (McKerraJ) (9) ; in the dry zone for cotton 
and groxiniiut (36) 61235. (jS^ee under THBiKPAir Plough below). 

Price of imported implements, the main difficulty ; payment by instillment advocated 
(Bobertson) (342). ^ „ 

Requirements : light enough for bullocks, cheap, to he adjusted and repaired locally 
(McKerral) (9), 

Seed-drill : improvement of, requires investigation (BobertsorC) (342) ; leaves a furrow 
which heavy rain fills with soil and seed does not come up ; cross-harrowing suggested 


(346) 64414-6. 

Small implmnents, considerable scope for (McKerraV) (36) 61236-7. 


THiBiKPAy Plough : 


Advocated (Bobertson) (340 and 342) ; combines some advantages of western 
with cheap frame, a littie heavier than indigenous plough, and goes a little 
deeper; depth of ploughing by (345-6) 64406-13; obtained hem A^cult^l 
Bepartment ; does in 2 days what Burmese plough does m 3 days (Gj/t, 

(402) 64871-2; an improvement of the indigenous plough, induced by 
Agricultural Bepartment, is inexpensive and saves time and labour (McMng,efc.) 
(176-7) ; has become very popular (192) ; one ploughshare he used instead^ 
of two, saves time, surface and composition of sou axe made even (P<w*> etc,)* 
(204) 63146-7. 
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Thre^ing machine : works perfectly hut too heavy (Dm) (238). 

Tractors, threshers and other heavy machinery too expensive and di£dcult to transport 
(McKmal) (9). 

Tractors ; many Fordsons sold for paddy cultivation, ploughing being done before the 
rains (Jewws) (266), (267) 63824-6, (274) 63899-901. 

Weed cutter, meohanical, advocated (Shwe, etc.) (392). 

INFANTILE MORTALITY (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

INSEIN VETERINARY COLLEGE (see under VETERINARY). 

IRRIGATION. 

Ava Canal, reservoir on Samon being investigated (Stuart) (246). 

Average annual irrigation decreased in 19j01-6 ; ex^anation (Stuart) (241-2). 

Bawle Island in Insein District, attempt to prevent floods (Stuart) (249). 

Bribery ci officers of Canal Department (Shwe, etc.) (381). 

Bunds (see under Embankments below). 

Canals : 

Four major ; figures of irrigation done by ; 99 per cent under rice (Stuart) (242) ; 
constructed from funds supplied by Government of India, but purohas^ by 
Government of Burma in 1921-2 (243). Surplus of water : rmyin instead of 
haukgyi crops (Robertson) (349) 64479-80. 

Canals and embankments, construction and maintenance of by district councils under 
Burma Self-Government Act, 1921, requires unanimous consent (Bum) (69), (80) 
61770-1. 

Consolidated rate charged on all irrigated areas (Stuart) (243) , does not lead to less 
economy in use of water (263) 63647-64. 

Cost of irrigation low, lack of expansion due to lack of opportunity (Stuart) (263) 
63645-6. 

Cotton : scope for, doubtful (Edwards <& Ndson) (230) 63421-2. 

Dam, washed away by heavy rams (Cfyi, etc ) (404) 64916. 

Department : responsible for maintenance of navigable channels declared mam water- 
ways by Local Government (Stuart) (249) 63686 ; can manage both subjects (261) 
63619. 

Distribution of water: application of more scientific methods has increased area 
irrigated (Stuart) (244) , satisfactory (Maung, etc.) (172) ; unsatisfactory (Shwe, etc.) 
(381), (391). 

Drainage and reclamation : (Stuart) (248-9). 

Contour surveys (Stuart) (248). 

Without embankments, very successful (Stuart) (248). 

Embankments : receive a credit of 60 per cent of gross land revenue demand on areas 
protected by them ; particulars ; committee to examine the question (Stuart) 
(247-S) ; benefit protected areas but detrimental to areas outside protection, because 
they force up flood levels (260) 63603 ; not insanitary (260) 63604-5 ; should be 
removed (Stuart) (261) 63620-6, (252) 63628-9, (254) 63662. 

Excess of water in Irrawaddy Division (Mawn^^ etc.) (171). 

Financial results : table (Stuart) (243). 

Floods : 

Ptactically every year, doing an enormous amount of damage ; two committees 
appointed ; department dealing with (262) 63636-40 ; (Pan, etc.) (191-2) ; measures 
to prevent, necessary (Shwe, etc.) (391). 

Forests at headwaters increase supply of water (Boxwood) (116), 

Irrawaddy : problems of conservancy, not irrigation (Stuart) (249) 63581-4 ; a 
building-up river ; deposit of silt (260-1) 63697-612 ; proposal to bund at neck 
of D^ta to save silt (MeKerral) (24-6) 61046-8, (34) 61216. 

Ealabyagi Canal in Yamethin District, under consideration (Stuart) (246). 

ICyaulme District : canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops other 
than rice ; double cropping, e.g., sesamum before rice (Stuart) (242) ; area iraigated 
1901-26 (244) ; Panlaung River scheme (244) ; Pyaungbya and Paleik Canals 
being re-modelled (246). 
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Land Records^ Superintendent of, works in consultation witk Executive Ensineer 
(SiuaH) (243), (253) 63647-50. ^ 

Levels of older works followed, with one unfortunate exception {Stuart) (264) 
63664. 

Log drifting does not prevent streams being used for irrigation {Hopwood) (126) 
62350-61. 

Magwe District : survey being prepared (Stuart) (246), 

Man Canal in Minbu District re-modelled (Stuart) (245), 

Me^t^^ District : tank projects being considered, for protective purposes (jS'^Murt) 

Mileage of Government irrigation channels increased 46 miles per fl-nnnm for 
25 years (Stuart) (242). 

Minor irrigation works : in Sagaing District, handed over to cultivators ; Government 
mamtenance unnecessary (Stuart) (251-2) 63626-7, (252) 63630-5 : advice necessary 
(Shwe, etc.) (394) 64816. ^ 

Mon, North, Canal, a new distributary sanctioned (Stuart) (244). 

Mu Canal in Shwebo District : surveys in progress (246). 

Myanaung embankment area : drainage problem to be considered (Stmrt) (248). 
Nankwe scheme, in abeyance (Tun, etc.) (212) 63213-6. 

Navigation channels (Stuart) (246). 

Paddy : continuous water-supply essential (J>un) (374-5) ; water should be given 
earlier (Shwe, etc.) (394) 64814. 

Paleik Canal being re-modelled at cost of 3} lakhs (Stmrt) (246). 

Panlaung River : scheme for construction of Hoc^-modulating reservoir sanctioned 
for 43 lakhs (Stuart) (244). 

Plots : should be about 2 acres in size ; loans should be granted for building high and 
straight kazins (Tun, etc.) (208), (213) 63217-20. 

Progress since 1901 ; lists of canals and cost (Stuart) (240-2). 

Pyaunghya Canal : being le-modelled : cost 7 lakhs (Stuart) (245). 

Pyuntaza Plain streams ; annual flooding (Stmrt) (248). 

Research *. River Irrawaddy : sufficient bnown as to silting and scouring action 
(Stuart) (251) 63611. 

Revenue : Collected by Civil Officers (Stuart) (244). 

Canal Revenue Staff amalgamated with Land Revenue Staff on Skwebo 

Canal; arrangement being introduced in other districts (Stuart) 
(243-4) ; a satisfactory system (253-4) 63655-61. 

Salin Canals, scheme for re-modelling sanctioned : cost 27 lakhs (S'^wart) (244). 

Scope for irrigation of 100,000 acres in Sagaing and Ryauksee Districts, but cost 
prohibitive (Stmrt) (254) 63663. 

Schemes necessary (S^Au?e, ste.) (381), (391). 

Shwebo Canal : to be re-modelled ; cost 10 lakhs (Stuart) (244). 
fiOtiTig : by River Irrawaddy ; scouring and suting actions ; difficult to increase 
deposit by sluice gates in the embankments. Research : sufficient already known 
(Stmrt) (250-1) 63697-612 ; (McKerral) (24) 61041-8, (32) 61184-6 ; (Shwe, etc ,) 391 ; 
(Pan, etc.) (200-1) 63062-6. 

SittiUQig River : most unstable, danger of cutting bunds (Stmrt) (252-3) 63641-4. 
Staff : inadequate (Stuart) (249). 

Statistics, hydrographical, being collected and collated (Stmrt) (249). 

Tanks : 

Should be constructed by Government in Lower Chindwin District, water-tax 
being levied on lands irrigated (Gyt, etc.) (398) (Maung, etc. ) (171). 

Supervision of construction of small tanks advocated (Robertson) (341) ; not control 
but giving advice; an officer should be responsible (344) 64386-91. 

Taunggan tank in Mand^ay District being re-modelled : cost Rs» 62,000 (Stuart) 
(246). 

Thitson and Samon Rivers, contour survey carried out with a view to co-ordination 

Tf i^g nn i>Ltrict, attempt to reclaim by drainage (249). 

Tube well, not satisfactory (Stuart) (261) 63613-8. 

Upper Burma ; Area irrigated trebled since 1901 (240). , , 

- Dry zone, irrigation has been practised from time immemorial {Stuart) 

(240). 

Urgent need in Yamethin, Meiktila, Myingyan, etc. (Tun, etc) 

( 207 ). 
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Wastage by evaporation and absorption in the soil should be prevented by reservoirs 
and gardens and trees (8hwe, etc.) (381). 

Water hyacinth : problem under Irrigation Department ; (8tmrt) (249-60) 63689-96 
(see under that title). 


WBIJL.S I 

In dry zone : possibilities should be investigated (Robertson) (341) ; no tube-wells 
(344) 64377-8 ; should be undertaken by Agricultural Engineer (344) 64392 ; 
country not suitable for (McKerral) (24) 61036-8, (52) 61495-6 ; should be 
provided (Afattwgr, efc.) (171), 

Wundwin chaung in Meiktila Distoict: storage reservoir for 3 laths (Stuart) (245). 

Yeuatha Canal in Mandalay District : estimate under preparation for construction 

of (8tmrt) (245). 

lEVONSj PROF. STANLEY H., M.A., B.Se«» FJS.S., F.G.S., Professor of Economics, 

University of Rangoon. (264-78). 

Es^eiience : nine years in Allahabad, four years in Rangoon (271) 63863-4. 

ADMOaSTRATION : 

Devdopment: agrioultural, importance of; Government should raise loans, if 
necessary (270) 63853-8. 

industnal, desirable (275-6) 63912-6. 

Meteorological : data required for : Commercial air trafdc and ships (266). 

New plants and crops (266). 

Vital statistics and forecasting epidemics (266). 

Service : Bengal, example of (266), (267) 63821-4. 

Experimental farms should take observations (266). 

Inadequate (265) ; whole-time ofiBLcer required (266). 

Supervision requh^ (269-70) 63843-50. 

Transport : Roads : feeders to railways more important than trunk roads ; net- 
work of village roads required (271-2) 63867-8. 

Agbioultukal DsPAnTMEira : 

Branches required (266). 

Engineering, agricultural, need for development (266), (274) 63899-901. 

Services of ; remarkably good work in the ciroumstances (266). 

Staff : inadequate ; should be 5» times as large ; European and trained Butman 
officers required (266), (274) 63902. 

OO-OPEBATIOK : 

Minority should be oompcdLed to come into schemes for joint improvement (268) 
63828. 

Progress : lack of, due to non-payment of dividends and not operating as saving 
sodeties (271) 63865-6. 

Cbops asd Gbop PnoxECTioir : 

New or<^B, introduction of : meteorological data required (266). 

DEUOPfSTBATioisr ASTD Pkopauakda : 

on Cultivatois* own fields, advocated (265). 

Direct propaganda by Agricultural Department by posters and leaflets distributed 
in villages, should precede demonstration (265). 

Hi^inbottom’s work at Allahabad (267) 63818. 

Ihdheot propaganda; of great unpox-Wce ; Uxuversities and Education Department 
should create an atmosphere of interest in agidculture; patriotism should be 
aroused; permanent agrioultural exhibition required in Rangoon (265), (267) 
63816-20; Hmawbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. (see Daperial Agricultural 
Association below). 

liteirature, agrioultural, non-offidal, paucity <rf (265) ; land-owning dass larselv. 
literate (270) 63861-2. ' ' laigexy. 

Ram, Sir Ganga t farming operations in the Punjab (267) 63818. 
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Eduoatiok : 

Adult (275) 63907. 

Agnoulturw research and demonstration station required in immediate Ticinity 
of Rangoon (265) ; Hma-wbi Farm inaccessible (274) 63898. 

Economics ; Profes^rs should lay stress on importance of agrieultuie (265) ; agri- 
cultural economics a compulsory subject in Rangoon University (273-4) 
63887-95. 

Literacy : desirable that it should accompany but need not necessarily precede 
improvement in standard of life (268) 63829 ; considerable among land-ovtjing 
class (270) 63851-2. 

literature, agricultural, non-official ; paucity of (266), (270) 63861-2, 

Rangoon University : teaches rural and agricultural economics (266), (273-4) 
63887-95 ; would be willing to co-operate with proposed Board of Economic 
Enquiry (274) 63896-7. 

Students : not critical of teaching (271) 63860-2 ; do not desire to studv agriculture 
(274) 63902. 

Technical : scholarships abroad, with the object of furthering industrial devdop* 
ment (275-6) 63912-6. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : Minority should be compelled to come into schemes (268) 63828. 

Punjab work, very good (267) 63826-7, 

Imperial AGBiOTTLTtmiL Assooiatioit : Proposals for : 

Co-ordination with Agricultural Department (278) ; relation to Board of Agriculture 
(276) 63906-6. 

should be Imperial rather than provincial (275) 63903-6. 

Initiation : dependent upon support (278). 

Methods : publishing journals, etc., in English and vernacular, lectures, exhibitions, 
oolonred posters (278). 

Object : to arouse interest in improvement of agriculture among all classes, includ- 
ing towns (277-8). 

Red Cross Society : analogy of administration (275) 63903-4. 

Subscriptions (278). 

Implements : 

Cochin China, French : tractors used for paddy cultivation (274) 63900. 

Engineeriiig, agricultural, need for development (266), (274) 63899-901. 

Tractors : manyPordsons sold for paddy cultivation, ploughmg being done before 
the rains (266), (267) 63824-5,(274) 63899-901. 

Marketing: 

Roads : network of village roads required (271-2) 63867-8. 

Statistics : 

Agricultural ; importance of (273) 63884-6. 

Taripps and Sea Freights : 

Export cesses ; Rice : incidence lai^ely on producers (275) 63908-11. 

Rice and oils, has been appropriated to Central Revenues ; special 

taxes for particular purposes are very useful in early stages of 
development (276-7) 62923-8. 

WELPARE op RtTBAL POPTTLATION ; 

Board of Economic Development, advocated (269) 63842. 

Buddhist point of view compared witii Western materialism (272) 63869-80. 

Character of the people : take an uneconomic view of life, but character not fixed 
(270-1) 63856-9, (272) 63869-80. 

Cholera : an occupational disease, characteristic of harvest workers, due to drink- 
ing filthy water when thirsty (264). 

Communications, importance of, in creating desire for better living (268) 68835-6, 
(276) 63917-22. 
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Diseases, preventible, oaiise immense economic waste by deaths (rf workers at prime 
of life ; loss estimated at over 10 orores of rupees per annum (264)3 (266) 63810. 

District healrii officer in each district with trained staff, advocated (265). 

Drinking water, very little done towards safeguarding (266) ; pure supply, 
importance of ecanomically (266-7) 63811-5. 

Industrial development desirable to maintain standard of life ; but sanitary 
conditions must be secured in towns (275-6) 63912-6. 

Plague, an occupational disease, affecting workers in and about rice-mills, grain 
godowns and shops (264). 

Population, pressure on soil (268) 63830-7 , compared with Western history (272-3) 
63881-4. 

Pubbc Health Department : has not been able to safeguard health of rural population 
except by vaccination and staying progress of epidemics (265). 

Punjab canal colonies : standard oHiving being raised (269) 63839. 

Sanitary precautions ; very little instruction of the people (265). 

Standard of laving : Literacy desirable but not necessary preliminary to raising 
standard of life ; agricuituie must be made more productive, but danger of 
increased production being eaten up by increased population ; communications 
create desire for better hving (268) 63829-36, (276) 63917-22 ; importance of 
correlation and concentration of different measures for improvement ; the Punjab 
example ; Board of Economic DeYelopment advocated (268-9) 63837-42 ; 
Government fidbould raise loans if necessary (270) 63863-8 ; industrial development 
desirable (275-6) 63912-6. 

JOLLY, MAJOR G. G., C.I,E„ M,B., ChJ8., DJP.H,, D.T.M. & H., Officiating 

Director of Public Health, Burma (147-168). Experience at Delhi and in Africa (163) 

62769. 

Admuustration ; 

Public Health District Organisation (161-S) 62729-60. 

CO-OPBRATIOH J 

Improvements, societies for effecting, should be established after formation cA health 
service under district councils (147). 

EnuciATioii : 

Hygiene, importance of (165-6) 62787-94. 


Soils: 

Reclamation schemes in Delta hy pumping silt will improve public health (163-4) 


Wbltabb of Rubal Pofttlation : 

Beri-beri : a few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, forests, etc. ; not alone 
due to consumption of polished rice; very little polished noe eaten (168) 
62683-9* 

Buddhist religion : prejudice again^ taking life leads to spread of plaeue through 
rats (147), (166) 62780. ^ 

Central Public Health Department under-staffed and must be developed (149), 
(163). 

Children : medical inspection in Anglo-vemaoular schools, a rudimentary system. 
Child weUare work valuable as educational propaganda (161) ; practically no 
rural child welfare ; shows held in the towns (163) 62750-2, Proposed Assistant. 
Director of Public Health for schools (164) 62772. {See under Infantile mortality 
bdom) 

Cholera* causes panic but not so senous as malaria, hookworm, dy gflfnt ftry 
diarrhoea (164) 62627-30; outbreaks begin in dry weather when wells are low* 
a problem of water supply (161) 62721-3. * 

CommunieationB : inrorovement of, destroying isolation of, village which ip its only 
clc^' ^nce against infectious disease, (148) ; (161), 62728. 
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Welfare of Bttral Population-— coTwfe?. 

Co-operative societies : for improvements should be established after formation 
of health service under district councils (147). Distribute q uinine ; no anti- malaria 
societies (167) 62674-5. 

Department of Public Health : in relation to the Medical Department (166) 62711-2 ; 
likely to develop (163) 62766. 

Diet : Adequate and well balanced (147) ; (167) 62804. Beii-beri, not alone due 
to eating rice ; verv little polished rice eaten; has not heard of any latbyrism ; 
nutrition problems of great importance ; central institution should be set up with 
outlying laboratory in Burma (158) 62681-94. Compared with Punjab diet (166) 
62715-26. Research at Public Health Institution (1631 62753-6 ; “ Pe-bin-pank ’* 
eaten in Burma and China (166) 62719, (168) 62815-6 ; (See under Eggs, Pish, 
Milk cmd Rice bdow») 

Disease easily oommunioated through water supply, methods of disposal of refuse, 
etc., housing leading to malaria (147). Malaria, hookworm, dysentery and 
diarrhoea the most serious ; cholera not so serious (154) 62626-36. 

Dispensaries : for distnbuting medicine and treatment of disease ; do not help in 
public health ; Sub-Assistant Surgeons in charge. Has not come across any lady 
doctors in dispensaries (161-2) 62732-S. Municipalities run their own dispensaries 
with financial aid from district boards and provincial revenues, under technical 
supervision of Inspector General of Civil Hospitals (162-3) 62744-9. 

District Health Service: Practically none: part-time services of one Medical 
Officer per 360,006 persons and 26 Sanitary Inspectors in a rural population 
of 12 millions (148). Should precede treatment of special diseases (161-2). 
Scheme approved by Pinance Committee (157) 62670-1, 62676. Financial 
difficulties (164) 62772-6. Organisation into districts and circles (161) 62729-31, 
(164-5) 62775-7. For many years its work will be mainly educative ; legislation 
necessary (165-7) 62787-98. 

Health Officers: 


At present only nominal ; should be full-time, Burmans, one for each circle, half- 
pay grant system (148-9). Should be well paid (152). District Health Officer 
is the Civil Surgeon ; carries on private practice and i^ over-worked 
(162) 62743. 

Drinking water: river supply dangerous (cholera); properly constructed shallow 
weUs should be provided (149-150). Very little done to improve ; practically 
aU livers concammated (167-8) 62677-80. Cholera, a problem of water supply 


(161) 62721-3. 

Eggs: very little eaten (159) 6276J-5. 

Engiueering Section of Public Health Department should be strengthened (160), 
(152). 

conditions : not much can be done to improve, in the absence of 
district health service. Villagers must be aroused to possibiUties of improvement 
(149). Change of attitude towards, in the towns, but not in rural areas (165) 
62778-80. Village not more subject to disease than town (167) 62799-800, 

Ba^^eotation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, pitiably low 
compared with European standards (147). 

Finance : Municipalities receive financial aid from district boards and provincial 
revenues for dispensaries (162-3) 62744-9. Finance Committee sympathetic to 
public health service (163) 62757-8. Grants from Indian Research Fund 
^sooiation for beri-beri research and Pasteur Institute. No assistance from 
Rockefeller Institute (164) 62764-8. Small proportion of public health budget 
spent in rural areas (164) 62771. Financial difficulties (164) 62776. 

Fish : fresh or dried (ngapi) eaten with rice (159) 62700-3, as a relish 62708. 


Research (163) 62753-6. ^ ^ ^ tt * • 

Hookworm : Latrines (160). No general pchoy except propaganda. Use of latrmes 
decreases inmdence. Infection mostly through the feet; shoes or san^ a 
principal preventive. Experiments in Assam very significant but conditions 
Mer^t (166) 62663-7, (167) 62806-6. Excessive heat and rain destroy hookworm 
(166) 62786. ^Less prevalent among the Shans who eat raw meat (167) 62807-9. 

: mat and thatch raised on piles, possibly protects against Kala-e^aaar, but 
aff^ cover for malaria mosquitoes. Ofiors facmtiw for rate ; a few minor 
alterations in design would make a great difierence (150), (167) 62799. Economic 
difficulty (166-6) 62789-90. , ^ , t. - 

Individual health : measures to improve, should follow environmental hygiene ; 
vaccination for small-pox an exception (151). 
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Infantile mortality terribly high (147) ; malaria one of the principal causes (166) 
62646-9. (See tender Milk below.) 

Inspector Greneral of Civil Hospitals : in charge of medical training (159) 62696 ; of 
subsidised practitioners ( 157) 62672-3, and of maternity ( 162) 62740-2. S upervises 
hospitals under munioipahties (162) 62744-6, (163) 62748. 

Isolation of villages prevents spread of disease (147) ; but no other defence and 
improved communications sure destroying this isolation (148), (161) 62728. 

Kala-azar: mat and thatch houses raised on pile possibly protect against (160); 
not endemic ; can be mistaken for malaria ; Arakan threatened with (154-6) 
62637-40. 

Lathyrism : has heard of none (158) 62690. 

Latrines : in dry zone deep pit ; in flooded areas septic tank. Officer on special duty 
should be appointed (150). Wearing of shoes when visiting (161). 

“ Makkalam ” : used as the name of many diseases (167) 62801-3. 

Malana : Co-operative societies distribute quinine; no anti-malana society (157) 
62674-5. 

, Cultivation as a factor in getting rid of (161) 62724-7. 

, Housing, mats and thatch shelter mosquito (147), (150). 

, Imported infection worse (165) 62642-3. 

y Kala-azar can be mistaken for (154) 62631-40. 

Kyaukpyu : drainage and stopping wet cultivation (164) 62631-6. 

, Mosquito netting should be woven locally (150). 

— — Quimne necessary (150). Distribution insufficient; should be given free 

to everybody but financial difficulties too great (155) 62644-6. 

Cinohona febrifuge distributed : as good as pure quinine (155) 62650-2. 
Co-operative societies distribute (157) 62674. 

, Season varies ; worst at beginning and end of rains (166) 62641. 

Village site, improvement of (160-1). 

Milk ; very litile consumed except for a recent tendency to take to condensed 
Buxmansgeton very well without. Very difficult to l^ep babies ahve when not 
breast fed (169-160) 62706-10. 

MunioipalitieB run their own hospitals with financial grants from district boards and 
provincial revenues, under technical supervision of Inspector General of Civil 
HospitaJs (162-3) 62744-9. 

Provincial ^blio Health Board : distributes grants ; has a non-official majority 
(160)62713-4 

Public Health Act : does not exist but is necessary (164) 62769-70. Should leave 
wide powers of discretion to district councils (166-7) 62787-98. 

PubUo Health Institution opened last year (163) 62763-5 ; I^anoe Committee 
approved full-time officer (164) 62772. 

PubUoity : Hygiene publicity officer produces pamphlets, cinema films, etc. (157) 
62668-9. Posters issued do not frighten people (164) 62763. Hon-offioial 
assistance (165) 62785. Importance of education (165-B) 62787-94. 

Public opinion ; great awakening as to public health in recent years (163) 62756-8 ; 
has been stimulated by grant of local self-government (164) 62775. Importance 
of education on public health matters ( 165-6) 62787-94. 

Panjabi compared with Burman as to physique ; not much diiference, both good ; 
considerable immigration of Punjabis mto Burma. Comparison of diets (160) 
62715-20. 

Quirdna [See wnd&r that title under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Eats : Large number in houses ; religious prejudice against kOling ( 147 ) ; compared 
with Ohn^ and Japan (165) 62780-4. Burman hut offers facmties to rats ; sli^t 
alternation in design would make a great difference (150) ; methods of storing rice 
(151); (167) 62799. ^ 

Reclamation schemes in the Delta by pumping silt will improve public health 
(163-4), 62761-2. 

R^arch; necessary (152); on diet at Public Health Institution (163) 62753-5. 

Rice ; Beri-beri not alone due to eating polished rice ; very Httle polished rice eaten 
(158) 62684-9 Fish nearly always eaten with rice (169) 62700-3, 62708. Dis- 
agrees with Col. MoCarrison as to nutritive value of rice (160) 62719. Unpolished 
better than polished ( 167) 62810-4. 

Rubbish disposal should be dealt with by drole boards and village committees ( 150). 

Sanitary In^eotors : one required for each oiiole, total 287 ( 148-9), 

Schools [see under Ohildxen above). 
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Specific diseases, e,g., leprosy and venereal diseases, measures directed against should 
foUow provision of adequate health service (151-2). 

Sub- Assistant Surgeons : 20 employed at present ; 4 years training in the 

Government Medical School in Rangoon ; pay starts at Bs. 100 and Bs. 150 (ISS-O) 
62695-9. In charge of dispensaries ; have not much time to do health work (162^ 
62734-7. 

Subsidised practitioners not used for public health work ; under Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals (157) 62672-3. 

Surveys, economic and health, in villages, of great value (152). 

Vaccination, no prejudice against (165) 62781 ; an exception to the general principle 
of dealing with public health before individual treatment (151). 

Villages, lay-out, badly planned (150). 

Wells and tanks should be protected against contamination. Engineering Branch 
of Public Health Department must be strengthened (150). 

Women : Lady doctors in larger hospitals, not in dispensaries. Except in bigger 
centres, no special provision for women’s diseases. Not sufficient trained midwives 
(162) 62738-42. 

JUAB {eee under fodder under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and CROPS AND CROP 
PROTECTION). 


KALA-AZAB (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

LAG (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

LAND MORTGAGE BANKS (see under CO-OPERATION and FINANCE). 


LAND REVENUE. 

Pitch of assessment (Dunn) (101) 61971-80. 


LAND TENURE. 


Absentee landlordism retards seed distribution in Pegu (Masmgt (176). 
OdlonisatioD co-operative societies (see under CO-OPERATION). 

Government estates (McKerrcd) (54) 61528. 

Government Estates Department, a model landlord, land leased to tenants (Dunn) 
(94) 61883-8. 

I ndians not displacing Burmese (McKerrdl) (48) 61441-3. 

Leases, yearly, rent in produce ; system detrimental (McKerred) (39) 61284-92. 
Manure* use of, discouraged by tenancy at will &ystem (McKerral) (34) 61213-5 ; (Dunn) 
(87) 61832-4, (96) 61906-7, (103) 61997-9. 

Bent : of rice land in Insein District, 15 baskets of paddy per acre, owner paying 
Revenue (Pan, etc.) (204) 63148-9. 

Sharing tenants: on good land, owner takes half, in other cases two-fifths 
{Gyi,etc.)(m) 64901-7. 

Yearly tenancy system, discourages use of manure (Dunn) (87) 61832-4, (96) 61908-7, 
(103) 61997-9 ; (McKerrcd) (34) 61213-5. 

LATHYBISM (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

LATRINES (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

MALARIA (see under WiaLFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

MANDALAY AGBIOULTOBAL COLLEGE AISTD RESEARCH INSTETOTE (see 
under EDUCATION). 


manures (see under FERTILISERS). 
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Basest foamsasubieg faddt : 

Is gradiially becoming standardised [Dun) (377) 64782-7 ; varying size d^s not 
lead to cultivator getting less than he ought to [Dun) (377) 64795 ; uniformity 
should be legally enforced (MoKerral) (36) 61241-2 ; standardisation would be 
great benefit [Pan, eto,) (202-3) 63107-16 ; should be uniform [Oyi, 6fc.) (401) 
64866-7 ; in the jungle much larger than at the mills (224-6)* (227) 63378, (228) 
63387-94. 

Basket for measuring groundnut [Edwards and Ndson) (230) 63430. 

Brokers : Receive Rs. 2 on 100 baskets of paddy [Dun) (377) 64788 ; favour sellers 
from whom thc^ receive brokerage in preference to buyers [Dun) (378) 64800-3 ; 
at Rangoon are also traders [Edwards and Nelson) (224). 

BuUinger system . by which big millers manipulate paddy market in a way highly 
detrimental to cultivators ; should be prohibited by law [Pan, etc,) (198). A pooling 
system by which competition among buyers is ^minated (200) 63060. European 
merchants Wy 75 per cent of nee for export (204) 63136-40. 

Centralised exchange not possible (McJEerral) (28) 61121-2. 

Chettyars press for repayment of loans when paddy prices low, which adversely 
affects paddy market [Pan, etc,) (198). 

Co-operation [see Sale Societies tender CO-OPERATION). 


COTTOE : 

Adulteration • leaf, particularly if showers during harvest ; not much dust (Edwards 
and NOson) (232) 63454-6. 

Credit given on growing crop (Edwards and Nelson) (225). 

Export: mainly to Japan, hut some to Idveipool and Ouleutta [Edward^ and Ndson) 
(232) 63450. 

Improvement of variety : not much scope for [EdAJoards and Ndson) (229) 63417-20 ; 

q[uality between Bengals and Oomras (232) 63461 ; (233) 63474-6. 

Ginning factories buy through brokers from jungle traders [Edwards and Nelson) 
(226). 

Jungle traders usually agents for ginning factories ; if independent, often resort to 
malpraotioes [Edwards and Ndson) (225-6). 

Mixing [Edwards and Ndson) (233) 6^71-3. 

Open markets, unsuccessful attempt to establish in Upper Burma (Edwards and 
Ndson) (230) 63423-5. 

Regulation required (McKerral) (29) 61125-8. 

Season : Ootober-November piol^g [Edwards and Ndson) (232) 63452-3. 

Seed, pure, distribution: no organised system; cultivators buy from ginning 
factories : unsatisfactory (Edwearda and Ndson) (226) ; commercial assistance 
should be given to Government Department (232-3) 634624; control by 
ginneries (233) 63466-70. 

Weights and Measures ; in villages stone weights which vary slightly [Edwards and 
Ndson) (226). 

Cultivator suffering from complicated system (McKerral) (28) 61116-8 ; from uneven- 
ness and iiregularity of methods (Bendry) (68) 61652-3 ; no Demand for better 
methods [Hendry) (58) 61654. 

Education the method of improviog conditions (Eemd/ry) (58) 61556 ; (McKerral) 
(28) 61119-20. 

EewoUities : unsatisfactoiy (iSliioe, dc,) (385) ; [Pan, dc,) (198). 

Foreign merchants, Burmans slxould be put in direct touch with ; cultivators only 
get one-third of price paid hy foreign merchants [Skwe, etc,) (386). 

Foreign trade, development of, would raise prioe of agrieultuxal produce to indigenous 
consumers [Pm, etc,) (194). 

Forwaid sales of crops before harvest is detrimental to producers ; remedy is to 
supply cultivators with funds [Shwe, do,) (386). 

Government hanks should make loans to cultivators [Pan, do,) (198), 

Gbottndkut : 

Basket : standard of measure [Edwards and Nelson) (230) 63430. 

Central marketing more than with kapas ; very small portion purchased in the jungle 
by brokers [Emards and Ndson) (226). 

Committee should be set up representing dealers and milleis. Agricultural D^artment, 
distributors, to teaoh cultivators need of market and regulate practice ( Emxtrds and 
WeZsou) (228) 63396-7, (231) 63436. 
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(>op reports, inaccuracy of (JSt2war<i5 OTiiZ jSTeZson) (227), (228-9) 63402-4, (236 7) 
63531-41. 

Growing crop sold at low price {Edwards and Ndson) (226). 

Improvement of variety ; scope for {Edwards md Ndson) (230) 63429. 

Magwe market, description by Government officials of nnfa.ir treatment of 
cultivators, inaccurate {Edwards and Ndson) (230-1) 63430. 

Oil used for ghi {Edvxtrds and Ndson) (230) 63428. 

Open markets advocated {Edwards and Nelson) (231) 63431. 

Seed : cultivator keeps 1^ own {Edwards and Ndson) (226). 

Supply and demand : competition among buyers for local consumption very keen ; 
demand greater than supply {Edwards and Ndson) (226), (230) 63426-7. 

Unbusked when marketed {Edwards and Nelson) (226) ; recent development, small 
crop, not escorted (230) 63426-7. 

Weights and Measures : sale should be by weight {Edwards and Ndson) (231) 
63430-2; weighment by neutral tallymen not practical (231) 63433. 

{See under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be placed at disposal of cultivators 

(Pan, etc.) (194), by Burmese newspapers and broadcasting in English and Burmese 

(199); {Shwe, etc.) (385); {Gyi, etc.) (399). 

Middleman : 

Make excessive profits (Shwe, etc.) (385) ; cultivators only get one-thM of price paid 
by foreign merchants {Shwe, etc.) (385) ; illustration : Rs. 176 paid by mills for 
100 baskets of paddy for which cultivator received Rs. 100 {Oyi, etc.) (399) ; 
store paddy from various cultivators and mix it {Eun) (377) 64796-7 ; a difficulty 
in the way of improving quality {Hendry) {04) 61641-2. 

Open market : under present circumstances impossible (Dun) (377-8) 64798-9. 

Premium price for quality rice ; importance of cultivator receivmg to encourage 

liim to grow better qualities (Dun) (377) 64793-4. (See under Rice bdow). 

Prices of agricultural produce, Mgh {Pan, etc.) (194). 


Adulteration, common (Edwards aid Ndson) {2IZ5). 

Basket for measuring paddy : (ses under ihat tide above). 

Brans exported to England and Germany (235) 63500-1 ; export oess would not 
affect price iu Burma (235) 63502. 

Brokers (see under that tide above). v 

in Clutch^ of big millers who manipulate market (Pan, etc.) (198). 

Committee should he set up representing dealers and millers, Agricffituial Depart- 
ment, distributors and cultivators, to teach cultivator needs of the majcket and 
regulate practice (Edwards and Ndson) (228) 

Direct sale by cultivators to mills encouraged (Edwards and Ndson) (23o) 
63618-9 

Elevators : cannot be used for rice but can for paddy {Edwards and Ndson) (229) 

to Gonaaay and Holland {Sduxxrds and Ndrnn) (234) 63492-3; 
for starch for industrial p urpos es (236) 63523-8. , r. .r.. 

Export duties {see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS), 

uniformity (229) 63409, (231) 63440-1 ; gets mixed on the way from field to miU 

(W^dS^n. possibility of {.Sivxerds and Ne^) (2^) ®3492-7. . 

paid for J^d 4ite grain, esj^y from seed 
Depaitoent (Sdoarde and Ndaon) (226); don^ aiw^ 

63379-86 ; Rs. 20 the highest premium (234) 63486-91 ; {Tun* etc.) (213-4) 63225 * 

Sto^^fwWgbw price (HfJwardsondJTs&on) (236) 636M-2. immard* and 

Tra4<>rt: b| cart in tfdk. by rad in gnmues. by 

N^on) (226); hi^er rates for noe than foe paddy (236) 68629-30. 
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Wape Bystem : <jiiltivator takes seed on credit and repays mtb share of crop ai a. 
very low price {Edwards and Ndson) (234) 63479-80. 

Roads, village ; lack of, compels cultivators to sell produce cheaply locally {Oyi, etc.) 
(396) network required {Jevons) (271-2) 63867-8. 

(See under Teanspobt under ADMINISTRATION)* 

Surveys very important (McKerral) (29) 61129-30. 

Tax collectors, try to complete Revenue collection before end of March, and exact 
payment regardless of hardship to cultivators ; collection i^ould he postponed till 
end of June (Pa?t, etc.) (198). 

Timber, depends upon transport ; but prices too low to make railways and roads 
profitable (Ho^wood) (122) 62.^09-11. {Bee under FORESTS.) 

MATING^ tr BA, Honorary Organiser, Einme; AUNG, U TUN, Chairman, Mudon 
Co-operative Society; MAUNG, U BA, Manager, the Pegu Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd. ; and ROMEZ, Mr., Manager of a Tenant Oo-partnerahip% Society. 
(169-190). 


Abminisxr^tiok : 

Railway, Pegu Kayan, not much use to co-operative colony (186) 62964-6. 

Services (Agricultural, Veterinary, Transport, Meteorological, Posts and Tdegraphs) 
satisfactory (171). 

Staff, soientifio, of Government of India should be increased (171). 

AOBlOtTLTTmAI. iMEMBMJarEa : 

Agents for sale of, necessary (177). 

Demonstrations necessary (176). 

Theikpan plough, an improvement of the indigenous plough, introduced by Agri- 
cultural Department, is inexpensive and saves time and labour (176-7). 

AOBIOUIiTXrEtAI. IXDBBTEDlSrBSS : 

Causes of borrowing ; crop failure, high prices, high wages and absconding labourers 
(171), payment of rent in advance (173). 

Control of credit of cultivators advocated (171). 

Debt ; Ancestral, considerable (182) 62887-9. Increasing with value of land. 
Cultivators not ashamed of being in debt (182) 62887-93, (188) 62992-6. 

Measures to reheve agriculture’s burden of debt : interest and wages, and 

binding labourers so as to prevent loss to cultivators (171). Legislation prohibit- 
ing excessive interest, of which public must be informed ; non-liability to attach- 
ment for debt of implements, etc. (174). 

Moneylenders : not driven away by co-operation (182) 62894-7, (186) 62964-63. 

Repayment prevented by : high interest and expenses of paddy land (171), (173). 

Sources of credit : local wealthy persons and chetties (171) ; and co-operative credit 
societies (173). 


AQBtOTJl/rOBAIi IiABOTm : 

Wages: high; should be fixed by law and labourers should he bound so as to prevent 
loss to cultivators (171), 

Astdcal HnsBABrnnY : 

Pathways, lack of, to grazing grounds (169). 


<k>-OP®BATIOir ; 

Adult education, an opening for societies (181) 62869-70. 

Audit, cost should be borne by Government (185) 62940-9. 

Oolouisatioii sorfeties : laud leased from Govemmeiit, allottied by committee; 
Orovemment t^vauoed but not enough, leading to resort to moneylenders ; 

a Buo^ ; 82 suob sooieties at present ; Yitkaugyi Colony (184-S) 62920-39. 

^yan Mway not of .much use to Colony (186) 62964-6. No improved 
^tto^ of oultivation used ( 186-7) 62974-9. Land belongs to Government (189) 

Credit s«Ie^ : wMbi^of (177) ; should be put in order before startjng>eDing 
socnetws (181) 62866-6. Reserves (181-2) 62882-6. <*uis^«auug 
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MAXnSfG, V BA, AUNG, U TUN, MAUNG, U BA and ROMBZ, Mr.— c(w&?. 
Co-oPBnATioisr — cordd^ 


Debt : priority should bo given to that owing to sooiotios and imprisonment for 
debt due t& private individuals should be abolished (172). 

Department, officers of (except Begistrar) should act merely as propagandists and 
instructors (174). Relations with non-officials good (187) 62989-91. Staff, 
inadequate 077). 

Deposits : mainly from public. Under Act III of 1923, local bodies can deposit 
their funds with the Central Banhs approved by Local Government, but so far 
Government have refused sanction (188) 63003-10. Could be obtained from 
pubHo at lower interest if Government made loans to societies (188) 62011-6. 
^Education : co-operative training schools should he opened at expense of Govern- 
ment (177) ; has not been neglected (178) 62824. 

Einme Township Bank : majority of shares held by societies ; dividend limited to 
8 per cent ; in giving loans acte upon reports of Junior Assistant Registrars and 
auditors ; no delay in dealing with applications ; bad communications, roads, etc., 
sometimes prevent repayment by societies ; no societies independent of Central 
Bank (183) 62901-17. Capital about Rs. 3,000; 4 or 5 societies members; 7 
societies members of union ; established 9 years ; audits societies (186) 62967-73. 
Honorary organiser appointed by Depn^ Commissioner (190) 62035-8. 
fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of, do not exist (178) 

'Government loans should be made through co-operative societies (172), (177). 
Health improvement work in rural parts not done by societies who do not consider 
it their work (189-190) 63022-34. 

Improvement societies should he tried where there are fisheries and canals (177-8). 
Industrial societies should be financed by Government (177). 

Interest : rates paid by and to co-operative societies should be controlled by Govern- 
ment (172-3). Rural credit societies charge 15 per cent to members and pay the 
Bank 10 per cent, while moneylenders charge from 24 to 60 per cent. Rate 
charged to cultivators should not he increased (180-1)62846-62, (181-2) 62874-86, 
(186)62954-63. 

Joint farming societies do not exist but should be introduced where credit societies 
are successful (178). 

Labour societies for contract work should be formed (178). 

Band mortgage banks : should be merged in Central Banlis (177). 

Liabihty, unlimited : is understood by members ; has not been enforced yet (183) 
62898-900, 

Liquidation of societies caused by crop failure owing to flood and drought (17b-D) 
62824-5. 

Litigation, Government servants should give assistance to societies engaged in (174-5), 
Xong term loans: necessity of Government sliould provide funds at first (175) 
at 5 per cent per annum (176) ; careful supervision necessaiy (179) 62826-31*, 
(181) 62863-4. 

Land mortgage banks should be merged in Central Banks (177). 

Machinery agricultural : societies for co-operative use of, do not exist but would be 
useful (178). 

Meetings : of most societies properly conducted ; 90 per cent attendance of members 
at meetings of primary societies (179-80) 62833-45. 

Members : average per society 60 in Pegu District (179) 62836-7, 

Moneylenders : have not been driven away bv credit societies (1S2) 62S94-7, (186) 
62954-63. 

Non-officials : Honorary organisers, instruction of (172), (187) 62984-8 ; travelling 
expenses should be borne by Government (177). Inefficiency of control by (183-4) 
62918-9. Intimate association necessaiy between officers of Department and 
members of societies (172-3), (174)* Relations good (187) 62989-91. Non- 
officials have not sufficient spare time (188) 62996-63002. Honorary organiser 
of Binme Township Bank appointed by Deputy Commissioner (190) 63035-8. 
Objects of Booietiea achieved to a small extent (173) ; not yet achieved (176). 

'Purchase societies: failure of, generally but a successful society among police in Pegu 

District (177). 

Recognition, greater, of societies, necessary (174). ^ 

Registrar, Junior Assistant, one ^ould be appointed by Government m every district 


Reputation of movement not damaged (181) 62872-3 ; Government loan would 
improve prestige of co-operative banks (188-9) 63011-6. 

Sale societies, complete failure of (177). 

Seed distribution, help given by societies (181) 62867-8, (186) 62950, 
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MATING, V BA, AUNG, U TUN, MATING, TJ BA AND ROMEZ, WR.—contd. 


CO-OPBRATION — COIfOd. 

Supemsion, official : premature Tiidthdrawal of, cause of present disappomting oondi* 
tion of movement (178) 62820-3, (183-4) 62918-9 ; not caused by political non- 
co-operation movement (187) 62980-3. Non-officials had not sufficient spare 
time (188) 62996-62002. Government supervision necessary (189) 63016 ; removed 
in 1921 ; movement desired it should be removed (190) 63039-43. 

Supreme association, non-officials being in majority on controlling board, subsidised 
by Government, should be formed (174-5). 

Tenants’ societies should be formed and given leases of land (177). 

Thrift, Burman has no sense of (188) 62992. 

Cbops and Obop Pboteotion : 

Seed distribution: Absentee landlordism retards in Pegu (176). Of paddy seed' 
partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (170) ; help of co-operative societies 
(181) 62867-8. 


Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Pield demonstrations on paddy land (170-1) ; more necessary (176), 
of Improved implements, necessary (178-7). 

Paddy seed : distribution of ; partly unsuccessful owing to unsuitability (170) ; great 
benefit resulting from demonstration of pure seed (176). 


Education ; 

Adult : libraries necessary (170) ; co-operative societies should help (181) 62869-70. 

Agricultural : should be taught in all educational institutions (170 ) ; schools should 
be established in every important agricultural district (175). 

Attendance suffers from lack of employment for educated persons (170). 

Co-opeiation : training schools should be opened at the expense of Government 
(177). 

Pees, none should be charged for children at school (170). 

Institutions, insufficient (169). 

Pupils : drawn mainly from agricultural classes (170) ; those who have studied 
agriculture are employed in the Agricultural Department ; none carry on agncul- 
ture on their own account (170). 

School plots should be allotted to every school (170). 

Tax, educational, should be levied locally and paid to teacher, not as regular salary 
but by way of rewards (170). 

Teachers : supply insufficient. Should have knowledge of co-operative account- 
keeping and science of agriculture (169). Should not receive a regular salary but* 
should receive rewards (170). 


Pebtilisebs : 

Cost, a deterring factor (176). 

Demonstration necessary (172), (176). 

Farmyard manure, the only inexpensive fertiliser (176). 
Increased use of manures on high paddy land (172). 


PlNANOB : 

Chetty : charges 24 per cent per annum for seasonal loans (181) 62874-81. 
Government should lend to cultivators on mortgage (171). 

Taccavi should be given only where no oo-operative society can be formed^ 
necessity of publicity (173). 


Irrigation ; 

Distribution of canal-water, method satisfactory (172). 
Excess of water in Irrawaddy Division (171). 

Tanks should be provided (171). 

Wells should be provided (171). 
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MAUNG, U BA, AUNG, U TUN, MAUNG, U BA AND BOMEZ, m.—eoMld. 

Lasb TBKxntB : 

Absentee landlordism retards seed distribution in Pegu (176). 

Colonisation co-operative societies : see under CO-OPERATION. 

BESiyAnoH ; 

Funds, lack of, retards progress (169). 

Laboratories, insufficient (169). 

Seeds, grain : wishes of people should be ascertained (169). 

Workers, skilled, required (169). 

Soils : 

Bund construction : embankments leading to flooding on higher lands should be 
prohibited (169), (172), (185) 62961-3. 

Reclamation of land : by drainage (189) 63020-1. By construction of bunds, bv 
Government (172). 

VETEBUSTAItY ; 

Assistants should be under control of circle boards (172). 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (172). 

Dispensaries : District boards, should not be under control of (172). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (172). 

Inspector should be under control of district board (172), 


Welpaeb op Rtjral PopxriiATiON : 

Co-operative societies not giving medical assistance ; not considered to be part of 
their work (189) 63024-33. 

Quinine : no distribution of (189) 63023-4 ,* people appreciate value of (190) 63034. 
Sanitation in villages (189) 63022. 

MAUNG, U KHIN (witness) (see under TUN, U PAW. etc,) 

MeKERRAL A., M.A., B.SG., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Burma (1 — 55). Past 
experience and appointments : (16). 

AnMnnsTRATiON : 

Agricultural Adviser : should be Administrative Head of Department (50) 61469-70. 

connection with Burma (50) 61464-8. 

should be liaison officer between Central and Provincial 

Departments (5). 

shoffid be secretary to Government (5). 

separation of duties of, from those of Director of Pusa 

advocated (5). 

Board of Agriculture should be maintained as a purely advisory body (14). 

Central Agricultural Department ; Advantages derived by Burma from research 

under Central Government (37) 61250-62. 

Contributions to the Provinces should not be 

made (48) 61444-9. 

Control, none, over Provincial Departments; 

American federal system probably the best 
model (4), (13), (31-2) 61163-76; Australian 
experience (21) 60992-3. 

Provincial stations for crops of AU-India import- 
ance (5), (21) 60983-9. 

Recruitment to, suggestion (4). 

Central Agricultural Research Committee, Proposals for : 

Advisory to Pusa (21-2) 60993-4. 

Central Cotton Committee should be 

absorbed (14), (36) 61223-30. 

Functions would be mainly administra- 
tive (14), (16), (45) 61376. 
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ADMIlnSTRATI0N■---C07^-^^^. 

Central Agricultural Researoh Committee, Proposals for :-—contd. 

- Fund, special, for financing research 

should be provided by an acre cess 
and not export cess (14:), (22) 61001-3; 
not technically land revenue (49) 
61451-62. 

Meeting annually (44) 61374. 

I — Representatives of Central and Pro- 
vincial Departments and Chambers of 
Commerce (14), (32) 61178-83. 

Sub-committees for different subjects 

(41) 61322. 

Tea Association Station, difficulty in 

absorbing (36) 61226-30. 

Cess on the export of rice (49) 61460. 

Committee of departments concerned with rural betterment required (6). 
Committee for agricultural improvement, five started (42) 61325-7, (60) 61472-4. 
Conferences, not sufficient in number (32) 61176-7. 

Diiector-General of Central Eesearch, proposal re appointment of, and duties (1^5) 
Pusa Research Institute ; Central Research Committee would advise (22) 60993-5. 

Director should be distinct from Agricultural Adviser (6) 

Extension to agricultural engineering, horticultuxe, 

'economics and statistics, and enlarged botany section, 
proposal (4). 

Post-graduate training (44) 61371-3. 

Prestige should be restored (6) ; has fallen greatly (22) 

60996-8, (43) 61343-6, (50) 61463-4; has fallen 

relatively (56) 61638-9. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service, no announcement as to (23) 61017-8. 
Transport ; Axakan and Tenasserim require increased facilities (6), (34) 61208-10. 
Motor, popular (23) 61031-2. 

Prices of agricultural produce, effect upon (64) 61619-22. 

Railways insufficient (6), (23) 61028-30. Shan States, increased 

cultivation in, with increased railways (34) 61210. 

Steamers, Burma very well catered for by Irrawaddy PlotUla 

Company (7). 

Agmculuxtral Dbpabtment : 

Agricultural College, Mandalay (16) 60906, 

Budget, small cuts (55) 61633. 

Committees for agricultural improvement, five started (42) 61325-7, (60) 61472-4, 
Demonstrators : mostly graduates of Poona Agricultural College and have practical 
knowle^e (16) 60910-3, 

Deputy Directors : when appointed have not sufficient knowledge of plant breeding 
(17-8) 60928-36; control experimental farms and district work (42) 61331-2; 
in touch with village life (47) 61411-2. 

Distribution of activities, fair as between demonstration and research (16) 60914-6 ; 
sufficient attention given to Lower Burma wet area and dry area of the mid-zone, 
but not much to Northern area (17) 60923-7 ; not much assistance given to 
planters (22) 61004-9. 

District farms for experiment (16) 60606. 

Engineers, agricultui^, to he added to cadre of Supedoi Provincial Service (30) 
61143-6. 

Forestry Department i does not come much into touch with (28) 61114-6. 
Indehtedness, not immediately concerned with (46) 61398-402. 

Legislative Council : friendly attitude of (42) 61339-40 ; (66) 61643-7. 

Peripatetic demonstrators ; two senior agricultural assistants for each district (16> 
60908-9. 

Personnel (16) 60906. 

Serioultural S^tion, four senior assistants and four fieldmen (16) 60906. 

Staff : insuffideut m subordinate grades ; increased pay necessary (6), (22) 60999- 
61000 ; in su ffi cient correlation with other departments (6) ; short term 
appointments inadvisable (21) 60990-1 ; promotion from subordinate service- 
(30) 61161-3, (42) 61328 ; traming abroad (42) 61328-30 ; vacancies to be filled 
by short term agreements (42) 61337-8; method of recruitment in England 
(43) 61346-8. ^ 
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Ageiotti/cubaIi Defaetiucent — contd, 

Superior Pro'vincial Agricultural Service, no axmouncemeiit as to (23) 61017'-S. 
Tenasserim ; planting problems, an ezpenmental farm in, department not in 
touch mtb quinine growing (22-3) 61010-4. 

AgBIOTTLTUEAI. iNDEBTEDlirESS : 

Agricultural Department not immediately concerned with (46) 61398-402. 

Important factor in relation to agricultural progress (23’) 61026-7. 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (13) ; (53) 61504-10. 

Ageioultueal Iedustetes : 

Bee-keeping, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Carting in slack season (II). 
dutch boiling in slack season (11). 

!Fruit : growing hampered by theft and low prices (11) ; canning, nothing done by 
Ghivemment (52-3) 61503. 

Fuel cutting in slack season (11). 

Ghi-making in Sagaing District, probably originated by Indians (10). 

vegetable, or margarine, not used in Burma (52) 61502. 

Government could not do more than private enterprise has done (11) ; better without 
Government aid (52-3) 61498-503. 

Industrial concerns : are set up in rural areas (12). 

Intensive study of each rural industry would be useful; 

industrial inefficiency (12). 

Rural wages affected by (19) 60963-6. 

Lao culture, unprofitable on the plains (11). 

Leisure period varying (11). 

Mat making in slack season (II). 

Oil pressing: Cotton seed all used for oil extraction or sowing (11); mills, European 
and Japanese (33) 61200-2. Soap making in Rangoon (52) 61601. 

Poultry rearing, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Rice straw : paper making and industrial alcohol not tried (II). 

Rope making : cultivators make ropes for their own use (11). 

Sericulture, objected to by Buddhists (11). 

Thatch making in slack season (11). 

Wheat (very small area) ; staraw used for cattle food (11). 

AGBioinuEXJBAn Labotte 

Migration of labour to rice fields from Madras and Upper Burma (48) 61439-40. Xo 
displacement of Burmese by Indians (48) 61441-3. 

Ahosiaii Httsbaedey : 

Buffalo : as a draft aTiiniAl unpopular (26) 61082-5 ; numbers stationary and 
decreasing in proportion to bullocks (38) 61263-5. 

Castration : no attempt made to encourage (27) 61103-6, (28) 61109-13. People 
have no prejudice against (36) 61243. 

Oattlebreeffing ; no control exercised over (27) 61103-6. Deterioration owing to 
crossing (28) 61109-13, (34) 61217. Government stock breeding farm opened 
but nothing done yet (41) 61313-4. Under the Agricultural Department (41) 
61320-1. 

Condensed Twilk : imports of the value of 41 lakhs of rupees for the year 1926-26 (10)* 
(27) 61098-102. 

Daii^g : none except at Spaing (10). 

I — insanitary conditions (11). 

Deputy Director of Live Stock Breeding proposed (26) 61078-80. 

Draft : fl-TiiTnals to prdl heavier loads required (10) ; in the dry middle tract (20-l> 
60977-82. 

Mloie important than milk (26) 61081, (27) 61096. 

Fodder : Insufficiency of (11) ; in the middle tract (20-1) 60978-80. 

Numbers of cattle should he lizmted (11). 

Paddy straw should be more carefully conserved (11). 
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AimiAX Husbandry — contd. 

I'odder, Silo : experimentB successful but not adopted by cultivators (27) 61091-7. 

, Storage (3a) 61191-9. 

Uoats are pests (26-7) 61086-9. 

Import of cattle from Indian Peninsula should be stopped or controlled (10), (27) 
61090. Trade not large (33) 61189-90. 

Numbers of livestock (11), (66) 61534-7. 

Pastures : generally over-stocked (11). 

cattle, sheep and goats kept by parasitic Indians paying no land revenue 

(11) ; compulsory registration and castration advocated (28) 61109-18. 
Rinderpest : serious : 100,000 deat^ in some years (27-8) 61106-8, 

Sheep are pests (26-7) 61086-8. 

Buraia VurtAan Act : 

Gives power to District Officers to deal with cattle disease (10) ; forbids villagers to 
live on their holdings, but is now in this respect a dead letter (46) 61397 ; enacted 
to prevent crime (52) 61497. 

CAPrPAX, ATTRAOTINC OP, TO AGRIOULTUBB i 

Improvements, factors tending to discourage (13). 

Land, a popular form of investment (12). 

Large estates, formation of, leads to absentee landlordism or to capitalist enterprise 
and formation of large landless class (12), (35) 61231-2. 

Thrift, advantages of, not appreciated (13), (53) 61504-10. 

OO-OPBBATION ; 

Adult education, an important instrument for (29) 61137. 

A^oultural Department not direotly concerned with (46) 61398-410. 

Colonisation Department, now Government Estates Department (48) 61432-3. 
J\nancial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects to co-ordinate Co-operative and 
Agricultural Departments (46-7) 61398-426. 

Seed distribution, help given to Agricultural Department (26) 61061-2. 

Success, lack of (29) 61133-6. 

Taluka development associations compared with Agricultural improvement 
committees (60-1) 61472-9, 

Crops aitd Crop Protbotion : 

Oinohona plantations under Government of India (56) 61532. 

Cotton, Camhodia, area small but increasing (8). 

Seed, germination percentage low : (42) 61325. 

, Selected, premiums given for (8). 

f Value as a money crop (20) 60969-72. 

JDestructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, probably necessary to revise to protect 
Burma from pests from India (9) ; should be done as soon as possible 
(26) 61073-5 ; by sjrstem of certificates (36) 61246-9. 

Rodder : many new crops tried but failed (8). 

•Gram, improved : increased yield 6 lakhs of rupees per annum (8). 

•Groundnuts, introduced during the last 20 years and covering 400,000 acres (8); 

oil extraction m India, oil and cake exported (40) 61300-3. 

Improvement : Agricultural Department attempting to improve rice, cotton, beans, 
^m, obillies, groundnuts, sesamum, tobacco and juar ; all crops capable of 
improvement (8). 

•Juar : best fodder crops m the dry zone (8) ; hable to fungus attack (8). 

New crops, introduction of, not hopeful (8). 

Pemyit, leguminous, roots and pods food crop, in irrigated rice areas of Unuer 
Burma (8). 

Peseinsa, leguminous, root food crop, Lower Burma and alluvial tracts (8). 

Potato cultivation increased in Shw States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Rangoon bean, important oommerciaUy (8). 

Rice, Burma supplies 63 per cent of Western world’s requirements : quality not 
inferior (43-4) 61355-8. 
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Ceops AiTD Crop Peothotion — conid . . 

Rice: Diseases, remedy burning stubble (38) 61281-3. 

: Flood-resisting varieties (65) 61629-31. 

: Heaviest yielding food crop (8). 

: Premium given &r improved variety (8). 

: Quality and quantity (40) 61304-7. 

: Seed, demand greater than supply ; help of co-operative societies ; private 
seed growers (26-6) 61060-9. 

: Yield not decreasing (45) 61378-81 ; (52) 61493-4. 

Rubber, introduced during the last 20 years ; 79,437 acres (8) ; not much assistance 
from Agricultural Department (22) 61004-9. 

Seecfe, distribution of, by Government, not private agency (8). 

Tapioca (cassava), increased area (8). 

Wild ammals, damage caused by, comparatively insignificant (8). 


'CuMivATioisr : 

Agricultural improvement committees, five started (42) 61325-7: informal 
(45)61390-4. _ . 

Cotton, difficulty of introducing row-sowing instead of broadcasting (9). 
Culturable waste: 20^ million acres; most would be unprofitable to work (48) 
61427-35. Pate of increase of area cultivated riiminiahing ^ 54 ) 61523-7. 

District Councils take no interest in agricultural matters (46) 61395-6. 

Improved methods, introduction of, not v^ successful (9). 

Middle tract, shortage of moisture a limiting factor; green manuring (20-1) 
60973-82. 

Sugarcane, economies can be effected (9). 


Demonsteation A 3 SB Peopagaetda : 

on Cultivators’ own fields, the best method (3), (19) 60962 ; use of Ammo-phos (7). 

Demonstrators, mostly graduates of Poona A^cultural College and have practical 
knowledge (16) 60910-3. 

Distribution of activities, fair, between demonstration and research (16) 60914-5. 

Farms, special demonstration, subject to criticism (3) ; but necessary in special 
circumstances (31) 61161. 

Gram, substitution of immune variety (4). 

Groundnut, cultivation increased from nothing to over 400,000 acres in 20 years ; 
cotton ginning factories could deal with groundnut (4). 

Peripatetio lecturing (3), 

Potato cultivation increased in Shan States owing to Scotch seed and extension of 
railway (4), (19) 60967-8, (34) 61210. 

Ric^ spread of improved varieties (4). 

Short courses for c^tivators at central farms (3). 

Shows, cattle or produce (3), held every year (17) 60916-7. 

Successes, due to filling market need and giving immediate profit (4). 


Development Oommissionee : 

Now called Financial Commissioner for Transferred Subjects (47) 61413-4 ; to co- 
ordinate A^cultural, Veterinary and Co-operative Departments, an awkward 
arrangement (6) ; had no control" over Education, Public Health or Iirigation (47) 
61413-22. Board should be substituted (47) 61423-6. 


/Education i 

Adult education in rural luracts by farm schools and continuation schools : teaching 
9 months, touring and demonstrating 3 months, suggestion (3), (12). 

Cost (31) 61167-60, (33) 61203-7. 

Cultivators at Agricultural Department central farms (2), (18) 60946-63, (19) 
60959-61. 

Stipends of Rs. 20 per month (36) 61238-40. 

Students : go back to the land; some the scum of the village (40) 61308-12. 
Agricultural education. Importance of (29) 61131-2. ^ 

- -- ^ Value educational rather than vocaticmal (54) 61616-8. 
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EditculTion — contd* 

Agnoultaial College, Mandalay : mainly training staff for Agrioultural Departmentr 

(2) ; personnel (16) 60906, (17) 60918^9 ; no post-graduate training (23) 61019- 
21, (4i) 6137L Besearcb discussed by College Council and Conference (43)' 
61349-^. Agricultural economics taught (44) 61361. Not affiliated to Univer- 
sity of Rangoon owing to refusal to give 4"year8’ course (53) 61611-4. 

Budcmist monastery schools, teaching meagre (3), (12). 

Estate managers, no demand for (23) 61015-6. 

Incentive to study agriculture : Government service only (3), (19) 60964-6. 
Mechanics, no demand for tuition (19) 60963. 

Nature study useful in developing intelligence, but not of direct vocational value 

(3) ; work not well done (19) 60956-8. 

Prwa Research Institute should give post-graduate training (^) 61371-3. 

Pyinmana Middle School, of American Baptist Mission, subsidised by Government : 

at present an experiment (2), (51) 61480-4; no other agrioultural school (54) 61615. 
School farms expensive and useless (3). 

School plots useful in developing intelligence but not of direct vocational value (3), 
Subsidy of sdiools by Government (61) 61480-4. 

Eebthisebs : 

Ammo-phos : controlled demonstrations carried out on cultivators’ own fields (7) ^ 
profitable (8) ; imported from America, for paddy, cultivators not using it (39)* 
61293-6. 

Artificial farmyard manure made at Hmawbi, but not profitable (7), (33) 61187-8. 
Oalcium cyanamide, on swamp rice, inferior to sulphate of ammonia (7). 

Cattle manure : Euel, use of, as, not practised (7). 

Lost on waste grazing land (7), (40) 61297-9. 

Nurseries, only enough for (7), (39) 61296-7. 

Tenanoy-at-wiU system discourages use of (7), (34) 61213-6. 

Eish, not used (29) 61138-9. 

Guano, bat’s, along Shan Hills; small quantities available (7). 

Legislation to deal with fraudulent adulteration (7). 

Lime of good quality found in abundance (7). 

Nigbt soil, not used (30) 61140-2. 

Nitrates, poisonous to swamp rice (7). 

Nitrogen and phosphates, the limiting factors in Iiower Burma rice soils (26) 61067-9. 
Potai£ has no appreciable effect on swamp rice (7). 

Prawn dust, small quantities exported from Lower Burma to the Straits (7). 

Prices of artificial fertilisers coming down and of rice going up (8); finance required 
(24)61035. 

Research, sufficient (7). 

Sulphate of ammonia combined with phosphates increased rice yield up to 40 per 
cent but not profitable (7),- (26) 61070-2. 


EoTA^sroE : 

Government loans under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and Land Improvement Loans 
Act unpopular (36-6) 61233-4. 

Long-term loans necessary for improvements (24) 61033-8. 

Edstakoial OoMBOssiOEEn EOB Tbaetsfekbed Sitbjeots : 

Co-ordinates work of certain departments (46) 61398-413. 


Eobests : 

Agricultural Department does not come into touch with Eoiestiy Department (28> 
61114-6. 

Teak (25) 61056. 

Yariety of timbers, great (18) 60941. 


Holdings : 

Era^entation : very little except in Arakan (24) 61039-40. 
Indians not displacing Burmese (48) 61441-3. 
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McKEIHHALi; A.,-'—(xyntdm 
Implements : 

Agncultural Dopartmezit lias designed : ploughsliaxe for Burmese plough body- 
screw water lift with windmill, seed drill, improved furnace for iaesery f9-10)*. 
(30) 61143-60, (61) 61486-7. J tse v 

Expert, whole time, required (10). 

Manufacture of ploughshares locally (61-2) 61488-92. 

Plough : for paddy apparently succeeding (9). 

in the dry zone for cotton and groundnut (36) 61236. 

Requirements : light enough for bullocks, cheap, to be adjusted and repaired locally 
(9). 

Small implements, considerable scope for (36) 61235-7. 

Tractors, threshers and other heavy machinery too expensive and difOicult to trans- 
port (9). 

iBBiaATION : 

Irrawaddy, proposal to bund at neck of Delta to save silt (24-5) 61046-8, (34) 
61216. 

Wells, country not suitable for (24) 61036-8, (52) 61496-6. 


Land Tenube : 

Government estates (64) 61528. 

Indians not displaci^ Burmese (48) 61441-3. 

Leases, yearly, rent in produce ; system detrimental (39) 61284-92. 

Manure, use of, discouraged by tenancy-at-wiil system (34) 61213-6. 

MABSETINa ; 

Basket, uniform, should be legally enforced (36) 61241-2. 

Oentralised exchange not possible (28) 61121-2. 

Co-operative marketing, very little (28) 61122-4. 

Cotton, regulation required (29) 61126-8. 

Cultivator suffering from oompHcated system (28) 61116-8. 

Ediication of cultivator the remedy (28) 61119-20. 

Surveys very important (29) 61129-30. 

Beseaboh; 

Agricultural College, Mandalay: soils, plant breeding and other crop problems; 

work co-ordinated by Principal (1) ; College Council and Conference (43) 61349-53. 
Central Government, advantages derived by Burma from research under (37) 61260- 
62. 

Cottoi^ research required (44)61364-8. 

Experimental farms of Agricultural Department ; rotation, tillage methods, adapt- 
ability of new crops, manures and pkmt breeding (1). 

Fertilisers, artificial, research done (7). 

Lines of research suggested : economic value of wild plants, cold storage of fruits 
(2), (18) 60937-40 ; insect attack on hoard ship (2), (18) 60942-5, curing tobacco, 
horticulture (2). 

Plant breeding : Deputy Directors do most of the work (2) ; but when appointed have 
not sufficient knowledge of the subject (17-8) 60928-35. 

Planting industry should pay for research by export duty on rubber 

( 2 ). 

Beooidjs of experiments satisfactory (23) 61022-4. 

Bice : four stations experimenting (43-4) 61364-60. 

Burma’s problem is rice (44) 61367-8. Coimbatore in touch with (44) 61369-70. 

Botations, no new, worked out yet (44) 61362. 

Teaching duties take up of much of time of research officers; strong assistant 
teaching staff required (2). 

Veterinary : none. 

^ College at Insein to be opened (2), (17) 60920-2, (18) 60936. 

^ Provincial institutions required (10), (30-1) 61164-6. 


Soils : 

ATlrn.1iT>A land, no large tracts (26) 6105C. 
Delta soils not uniform (26) 61062. 
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Deterioration due to constant cropping -without manure (7). 

Erosion due to deforestation following shifting cultivation in Shan Hills (25) 61053-6* 
Nitrogen and phosphates the limiting factors in Lower Burma rice soils (26) 61067-9. 
Silt -waste in Irrawaddy (24-) 61041-8, (32) 61184-6. 

Survey (26) 61061 ; by agricultural chemist (45) 61382-9. 

Virgin jungle, most of paddy area of South Burma reclaimed from, -within the last 70 
years (7). 

Waterlogging (26) 61049, (38) 61266-70. 

Statistics : 

Methods satisfactory (30) 61147- 

Settlement Ofiicer’s reports contain full descriptions of agricultural conditions and 
practice (38) 61271-5. 

VHTBKOrABT ; 

Cattlebreeding is under the Agricultural Department (41)61320-1. 

Contagious diseases : Burma Village Act gives power to District Officers (10). 

, Frontier staff should be strengthened (10). 

Dispensaries, four, not much demand (10). 

"Elephant, importance of (31) 61166, (34) 61211-2. 

Research : none yet ; College at Insem to be opened (2), (17) 60920-2, (18) 60936. 

Provincial institutions req.uired (10), (30-1)61154-6. 

Rinderpest: serious, 100,000 deaths in some years (27-8) 61106-8; inoculation be- 
coming more popular (41) 61318-9. 

Serum : Difficulty in obtaining (10). 

, Institute for preparation in Burma advocated (10) ; Committee in 1924 

rejected this proposal (41) 61316. 

Veterinary Department : Agrioultura]: Department, should be independent of (10), 
(26) 61076-7, 

Progress made (41) 61316-7. 

Under-staffed in superior grades, insufficient correlation 

with other departments (5). 


Wateb HYAcmTH : * 

Not so serious in Burma as in other Provinces (42) 61333-6. 

Wblfabb ov Rubal PopxjiATioisr : 

Deputy Commissioners, some take an interest in agriculture and welfare (65) 61640-2. 
Improvement in condition of people (46) 61376-7. 

Malaria at Mmbu in Upper Burma (36) 61244-6. 

Surveys : Marketing, stockbreeding and ooooanuts (43) 61341-2. 

— » "P^pioal villages, not advocated (13) ; but reports prepared by Punjab 

Board of Economics very valuable (34-5) 61218-22. 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT (see under ADMINISTRATION). 

MIDDLE CLASS (see tetufer EDUCATION). 

MILK (eeettJider WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

MONEYLENDERS (eee under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

MORTGAGES (see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

NATURE STUDY (see EDUCATION). 

NEIBON, J. J. (witness) (see under EDWARDS, E. L. and NELSON, J. J.) 

NYUN, U (witness) {see under SHWE, etc.). 
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PAN, SATA, Agriculturist, Ainggale Village, Tantabin Towusliip, Tnaein District ; GAUS, 
TJ MAUNG, Agriculturist, Pegu District ; TDK, U, Representative of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce ; and HAN, U PO, of Messrs. U Po Han & Co., Rangoon, 
dealers in machinery. Representative agriculturists from Lower Burma (190-206). 

Administration : 

Agricultural Department, services of (191), (196). 

Meteorological Department: unsatisfactory : reports should be published in all 
vernacular newspapers and by radio (196). 

Posts and Telegraphs : satisfactory (191), eztrem^y unsatisfactory (196). 

Transport : Railways and steamers satisfactory (191) ; insufficient (196). 

, Roads : bridges necessary (191) ; insufficient ; money wasted on motor 

roads instead of being spent on village roads (196). 

Veterinary Department : inadequate (190-1) : not in close touch with cultivators 
(196). 

Wireless : can be of great service to agriculturists (196). 

Ageioultural Department : 

Ammonium sulphate, good effect upon paddy nurseries demonstrated (192). 

Education, agricultural, should be left to Department (191). 

Services of, satisfactory (191). 

Staff : for research adequate ( 190). 

, Junior Officers should be recruited from cultivating classes (206) 63164-6. 

Ageioultural Indebtedness : 

Buddhist religious desire to repay loans (196), (200) 63061. 

Causes of borrowing : high cost of living and floods ( 191) ; lack of means, crop failures, 
disease, human and animal, high interest, thriftlessness and gambling (196). 

Chettyars press for repa 3 nn,ent when paddy prices low (198). 

Control of cultivators’ credit by limiting mortgage and sale advocated (191) ; not 
advocated (196). 

Insolvency : Court relief would make indebtedness worse (196), 

Attachment of plough cattle for debt, common (204) 63163-4. 

Measures to lighten agricidture’s burden of debt : protection against flood, long- 
term loans, low interest (191) ; Insolvency Court will make indebtedness worse 
(196). 

Repayment, prevented by : crop failure due to floods and high interest (191) ; 
(^ease, human and ammal, thrfftlessness and gambling (196). 

Sources of credit : chetties. Government and mon^lenders (191), (196), 

Usurious Loans Act, should be apphed with discrimination (196). 

AgEIOXJLTURAL iNDTJSTRIEa : 

Bags and packing, manufacture may be established with Government aid (198). 

Basket making : practised all over Insein District (193) ; may be established with 
Government aid; obstacle is lack of knowledge (198). 

Bee-keeping, religious objection (193), (198). 

Employment, rural, can be increased by irrigation enabling more than one crop to 
be raised per year (198). 

Emit : scarcity of land an obstacle (193) ; difficulty of transport and pests (19S). 

Industrial concerns in mral areas would give subsidiary employment to rural 
population (193). 

Lac : religious objection (193), (198). 

Leisure period : in Insein District, field work 10 months in the year and carting fuel, 
bamboo, etc., during the remaining 2 months ; cultivators have no spare time but 
labourers may take up subsidiary industries (193). On the average, cultivator 
works about half the year and amuses himself during the other half (197). 

Mats, straw, manufacture may be established with Government aid (198). 

Oil pressing : Government should help to establish (193). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, Government should help to 
establish industries connected with (193) ; on cottage scale (198). 

Pisciculture : religious objection (198). 

Poultry rearing, religious objection (198). 

Rice, Ty>fl.TriTig starch and flour, may be established with Government aid (198). 

Rope making: practised all over Losein District (193); from straw, may be 
established with Government aid. Obstacle is want of knowledge (198). 
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SerioTiltiire : religious objection (193), (198). 

Spurning, may be established with Government aid (198). 

Straw : mats, bags and packing, ropes, boards, pulpware ; manufactures may e 
established with Government aid (198). ^ , 

Study of rural industries necessary, with a view to introducing improved tools and 
appliances (193), (198). 

Sugar-making : Government should help to establish (193). 

Weaving : may be established with Government aid (198). 


^OBIOirLTUBAL LaBOXTR ; 

Attraction of, by allotment of cultivable land, advocated (193). 

Colonisation schemes advocated to develop areas not at present under cultivation 
(194). 

Immigration from Indian Penmsula during reaping season, might be reduced by one- 
third if gambling ceased (194). 

Public Works Department and district councils might employ cultivators during 
the slack season (198). 

Shortage : not appreciable ; due to gambling (194) ; labour-saving machinery the 
remedy (198). 

Unemployment, a cause of the increase of crime (198). 

Wages, for harvesting rice, in kmd, in paddy (204) 63152. 


AlSrmAL HuSBAIfTDBY : 

Dairying, of doubtful benefit (193). 

Draught oxen ; satisfactory in Insem. District. 4 yokes required to plough 53 acres 
(201) 63075-85. 8 yokes toj>lough 100 acres (204) 63141-4. 

Fodder : in Insein District sumoient grass and paddy straw ; kaing grass available 
m dry seasons in lowland areas. Scarcity may exist for 4 weeks (192-3), (201) 
63084. PlentyinLower Burma (197). In Pegu District shortage during working 
season ; paddy straw stored but grass more nourishmg (201-2) 63084-91. 

Grazing : Enclosed pastures, none (193) j absence of, not source of injury to cattle 
(197). 

y Over-stocking of common pastures, not cause of injury to cattle (197). 

Sufficient (193). 

Milk, supply in large towns unsatisfactory ; Government or co-operative societies 
should undertake (197), (201) 63067. 

Mineral constituents, no injury to cattle through lack of (197). 

Oapitai., attbacting of, to agbioultube : 

Attracting capital to agriculture is impossible (195). 

Exemption from rates and taxes and Government loans should be given to encourage 
enterprising Burmans to cultivate land by machineiry (199). 

Government estates, present policy with regard to formation of, objectionable 
(199). 

Improvements of agricultural lands by owners prevented by ignorance (196) ; 
want of funds, knowledge of power farming machinery and help from district 
officials (190). 


"Oo-OPEBATIOlSr : 

Credit societies, present demoralisation of, calls for strong Government action ( 194). 

Implements, should be distributed by Government or co-operative societies at cost 
price and by easy instalments (197). 

Machinery, agrieulttiral, societies for use of : cultivators not in a position to utilise 
(194). 

Milk supply in large towns extremely unsatisfactory; Government or co-operative 
societies should undertake (197). 

Minority should not be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement 
(194). 

Objects, societies have not achieved (194). 

sSale societies : present conditions discouraging ; Government hrip needed (194) ; 
should store produce in godowns and make advances upon it (198). 
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«PAlf, SAYA, GALE, U MAUNG, TUN, U aTd HAN, U 
Oo-OPBEATION — contdf . 

Seed, pure ; societies for joint gromog of pure strains and selling direct to millers, 
successfuL Premia of 10 to 16 per cent paid by millers for improved paddy (191). 
Distribution should be to societies and not to individuals, to avoid nn‘-gincr (191), 
(194). 

CJeops and Oeop Peoteotion : 

Fodder : in Insein District not extensively put down (192). 

, Saoooline in Upper Burma (192). 

Improvement of crops, none (197). 

New crops, introduction of ; very little headway ( 197). 

Outturn ; 760 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (204) 63151. 

Hice, improved, produced by Agricultural Department, better outturn and prices 
(192) ; sometimes cultivator does not share in improved price (202) 63092-6. 

<Seed, pure, distribution : societies for joint growing of pure seed and selling direct 
to millers, successful; premia paid by millers for improved paddy (191); but floods 
during last 5 years (192) ; unsatisfactory; should be distributed from township 
headquarters and advertised (197). 

Wild animals, no damage by (192). 

OUI/CIVATION : 

Outturn ; 760 baskets of paddy from 100 acres (204) 63151. 

Plough, hire of, costs 76 baskets of paddy per yoke (204) 63150. 

Botation : none in Insein District, paddy being the only crop (192). Propaganda as 
to, by leaflets, cinema, broadcasting and demonstrations, advocated (197). 
Theikpan plough designed by Agricultural Department, improved tillage by 
(192). 

Tillage : not much done to improve (192) ; very little improvement can be made (197). 
Tractors : use of, prevented by lack of capital ; Government should assist (197). 

Dbmonsteation and Peopaganda. 

Agricultural education : propaganda necessary to induce lads to study (190), (191) ; 
on Cultivators’ own plots, comparative demonstrations of improved and mixed seeds 
(191) ; of fertilisers (192), (197) ; and improved implements (192). Demonstrations 
on Department’s land, regardless of expenditure, worse than useless (195), (200) 
63058-9,(205) 63166. 

Distribution of pure seed to individual cultivators fails owing to mixing ; to 
societies will be successful (191), (195). 

Expert advice, cultivators may be induced to adopt (196). 

Eddoation : 

Adult : should be popularised by demonstration that profits are increased by improve 
methods (191). 

Agricultural bias, in rural areas, advocated (194). 

Agricultural : No institutions for, in the districts (190) ; boys of agricultural classes 
only have time to learn to read and write ( 191) ; should form part of rural education 
(191) ; should be left to Agricultural Department and financed by Government 
(191) ; schools, urgent need for (195) ; boys should attend at about 15 years of age 
(200) 63052-7 ; existing system bad (199), (201) 63068-70. 

Attendance up to 4th class adversely affected by lack of practical agricultural value 
of teaching (194). 

Compulsory primary education advoca.ted, conditionally (203) 63121-6- 
Demand for agricultural education should be stimulated by use of Burmese language 
and proving economic advantage (196). 

Elementary : standard too low to benefit cultivators appreciably (194). 

English, education in, wanted if not expensive (203) 63126-30. 

Higher, not needed by agriculturists (194). . t 

Mandalay Agricultural College and Research Institute sufficient for agnoultural 
education (190) ; insufficient, a white elephant (196) ; schools more neoessaiy (200) 
63048-64. 

Middle class youths ; demonstrations in the field necessary to show advantages of 
studying agriculture (191) ; should be enabled to develop waste land, with 
financial aid if necessary (196). 
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Edttoatiok — coM, 

Natixre study : should he practical (Idl) ; advocated in all schools (195). 

Practioal work, as much as possible should be introduced in connection with nature 
study, school plots and farms (191). 

Propaganda necessary to induce youths to study agriculture (190). 

Bural, should consist mainly of the three B’s (199). 

Secondary : facilities for, should exist in rural areas (194). 

School farms : should be practical (191) ; advocated in aU schools (195). 

School plots : shouldbe practical (191) ; advocated in all schools (195). 

Students, majority who have studied agriculture are serving in Agricultural 
Department (191). 

Teachers : in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural classes (190). 

Teachmg facilities, urgent need for extension in all districts ( 190). 

PSBTILISEBS : 

Adulteration, difficult to prevent (196). 

Ammonium sulphate, good effect on paddy nurseries demonstrated by Agricultural 
Department (192). 

Artidcial, not so profitable as natural manures (196) ; and expensive (203) 63117-20. 
Cowdung, nse (rf, as fuel, only by a few Indians (192), (197). 

Demonstration; on cultivator’s plots necessary (192), (197). 

BeclamatiOTL^ land by use of fertilisers (192). 

Silting ; profitable with mechanical power (196) ; in delta lands by sluices (200-1)' 
63062-6. 

PnrAiTOB : 

Implements : Gk)vemment should make loans for purchase of “ Case ** power farmmg 
machinery (199). 

Land mortgage banks : should be established hy Government ; should give loans at 
low interest and easy repayment (196). 

Long term loans essential (191) ; for improved implements, tractors (197). 
Marketing ; Government should make loans to cultivators on easy terms (198). 

Fobests : 

Afforestation schemes in neighbourhood of villages would be detrimental to villagers 
in regard to their grazing ( 194). 

Erosion due to deforestation ; difficulty of preventing (194). 

Extraction of wood for fuel and implements by cultivators should be permitted 
without license (194). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : prevented by customs of inheritance and lack of spirit of co-operation 
(192). 

Fragmentation : a custom ; to interfere with would be against wishes of cultivators 
(192). 

blPLEMENTS : 

Case ” power farming machinery, the best (199) ; for dry land ; cannot be used on 
wet, muddy land (202) 63099-106, (204-5) 63155-9. Seven tractOTS sold (205) 
63160-3. 

Competitions should he held (197). 

Demonstration; on cultivators’ fields, has been successful (192), (197); “Case” 
dealers are prepared to give demonstrations (199). 

Distribution : not widespread ; should be at cost price on easy instalments by Govern- 
ment or co-operative societies (197) ; loans ^ould be made by Government to 
cultivators for the purchase of complete sets of “ Case ” power fanniner machinery, 
costing Bs. 4,810, to be repaid in two years (199). 

Long term loans advocated (197). 

Manufacturers’ lack of knowl^e of local conditions, an obstacle (197). 

Midffiemen’s profits raise price above means of cultivator (197). 

Theikpan plough : has become very popular (192) ; one ploughshare can be used 
instead of two, saves time, surface and composition of soil are made even (204) 
63145-7. 
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lEBIGtATION : 

Floods (191-2). 

Land Tenure : 

Rent : of rice land in Insein District, 15 baskets of paddy per acre, owner paying 
revenue (204.) 63148-9. 

Marketing : 

Basket : rice sold by baskets which vary In size ; standardisation would be great 
benefit (202-3) 63107-16. 

BuUinger system : by which big millers manipulate paddy market in a way highly 
detnmental to cultivators, should be prohibited by law (198). A pooling system by 
which competition among buyers is eliminated (200) 63060. European merchants 
buy 76 per cent of rice for export (204) 63135-40. 

Chettyars press for repayment of loans when paddy prices low, which adversely affects 
paddy market (198). 

Co-operative sale societies, with godowns, should make advances upon produce 
stored (198). 

Facilities, not satisfactory (198). 

Foreign trade, development of, would raise price of agricultural produce to indigenous 
consumers (194). 

Government banks riiould make loans to cultivators (198). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be placed at disposal of 
cultivators (194) ; by Burmese newspapers and broadcasting in English and 
Burmese (199). 

Prices of agricultural produce, high (194). 

Rice : Improved strains should gradually replace present inferior varieties (194). 

In clutches of big millers who manipulate market (198). 

Tax collectors, try to complete Revenue collection before end of March, and exact 
payment regardless of hardship to cultivators ; coUeotion should be postponed till 
end of June (198). 


Research : 

Indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture rijould be main line of 
research (190). 

Staff of Agricultural Department adequate; slow progress (190). ^ ^ 

Veterinary, insufficient (190) ; provincial veterinary research institute advocated 
(193). 

Soils: 

Eiotoation; by fertilisers (192); by GoTemment aid (196); by silting (200-1) 
63062-6. 

Sandy soils deteriorating (192). 

Statistics : 

Airricultural, arrangement and publication of, of no value (^5). 
irf^ivestook and implements, of doubtful practical value (195). 


Veterinary : 

Department, inadequate (190-1). , , . 

Diroensaries : Insufficient under distciot boa^ (m). 

^ Touring, none in Insem District il95). 

- Use of, by agriculturists, not full (193). 


Use of, by agriculturists, not tuu ( 

increase efficiency (193), 

MO Y 336 — 6 
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Wblfabe ov Biim&L Pofulatiox ; 

Surveys, eoonomic, in typical villages, advocated (196). 

Unemployment and poverty causes of increased crime (198). 

Usniy, the root cause of economic difficnlties of cultivators (196). 

PAFEB (ace und&r AGfiIGULTURAI< INDUSTBIES). 

POPULATION (ace mder WELFABE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

POSTAL FACILITIES (aec vM&f ADMINISTRATION). 

POULTRY KEEPING (cee undAf AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

PUBLIC HEALTH (cee under mSJPAVB OP RURAL POPULATION), 

PUSA INSTITUTE (see under RESEARCH). 

QUININE (cee under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION and uTider Cmohom 
under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

RAILWAYS (cee under TnaNSPOBT under ADMINISTRATION), 


RESEARCH 

Agricultural Chemist, Burma, responsible for teaching, research and routine work, 
unable to leave Mandalay and become really conversant with agricultural problems 
in various parts of the Province ; assistant lecturers should be appointed ; 
Rs. 2,000 travelling expenses allowed (Charlton) (279) ; is also at present Principal of 
Mandalay Agricultural College and Agricultural Engineer (283) 63929-34, (287) 
63997-9, (288) 64027-8 ; is not Member of Board or Faculties of University of 
Rangoon (288) 64031. 

Agricultural Engineer : Agricultural Chemist and Principal of Mandalay College at 
present actiiig as (Charlton) (283) 63933 ; a very important post ; holder has resigned 
and assistant offered his resi^ation; should be on the superior establishment 
(296-6) 64144-64. 

Bee-keeping: No work being done; staff should he appointed (Ghosh) (298), 
(See under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 


Central Government, advantages derived by Burma from research under (McKerral) 
(37) 61260-62. 

Chaulmoogra oil for lejprosy (Hopwood) (123) 62326-7. 

Commercial representation advocated (Edwards and Ndsrni) (232) 63457-61 ; financial 
contribution from merchants (234) 63486-91. 

Co-ardmarion of central and provincial research: very little; Pusa might co-ordinate 
work of Provinces ; inspection would not be helpful but conferences might (Charlton) 
(287-8) 64000-16. 

Cotton, research required (McKemd) (44) 61364-8. 

Dehra Dun Research Institute, has proved of value, with a view to finding market for 


^ Research: proposal regarding appointment of, and duties 
(McKerrcd) (16). 

Entomology: agricultural, dealing with crop pests should be centralised, with sufficient 
staff to cover Provinces in co-operation with Indian Museum (Ghosh) 
^ (298), (334-6) 64293-302, (338) 64369-62, (339). 

Systematic, should be confined to the Indian Museum (Ghosh) (298), (330) 

64198-200, (334-6) 64293-302. At present museums at Pusa, Dehra 
, Dun and Coimbatore (337-8) 64368, (339). 

Equipment for, equal to any in India (Charlton) (293) 64107-9. 

Bxpe^ental farms of Agricultural Department; rotation, tillage methods, adapt- 
of new crops, manures and plant breeding (McKerral) (1). 

(S«>*y)(66-7)j esjieriineiite 
oraed out fairly thoroughly (68) 61649-60, (62) 61616. 

Fish : (Jody) (163) 62763-6. 

^ eaoouiaged to spend hoHdays in India (Tun, etc.) (206), 
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Funds, lack of, xoterds progress (Maung^, efe.) (169). 

Indigenous theory and. traditional methods of a^culture should he main line of 
research (Pan, efc.) (190). 

Insectary, lack of at Mandalay (GharUon) (279), (284) 63958>9. 

Irrawaddy Biver : sufficient known as to ^t and scouring action (Stuart) (251) 63611, 

Laboratories, insufficient (Maung, etc.) (169). 

Lines of research suggested ; economic Talue of wild plants ; cold storage of fruits 
(McK&rral) (2), (18) 60937-40 ; insect attack on board ship (2), (18) 60942-6 ; curing 
tobacco, horticulture (2). 

Mandalay Agricultural College, Mandalay: soils, plant breeding and other crop 
problems ; work co-ordinated by Principal (McKerraL) (1 ) ; College Council and 
Conference (43) 61349-53. 

Millers : do not contribute financially (Hendry) (66) 61676-6. Organisation of commit- 
tee advisable (66) 61677-9. 

Pests, research necessary (Tum, etc.) (206). 

Plant breeding : Deputy Directors do most of the work (McKerrcA) (2) ; but when 
appointed have not sufficient knowledge of the subject (17-8) 60928-35. Planting 
industry should pay for research by export duty on rubber (2). 

Plant diseases (GhvrlAon) (289) 64038-42. 


PcrsA Beseabch lErsxirtTTE : 

proposed Central Besearch Committee would advise (McKerrcd) (22) 60993-5. 

Contact with (Charlton) (287-8) 64000-15, (293) ^107-9. 

Criticism of (Ghosh) (329-30) 64192-200, (334-6) 64293-302, (339.) 

Director should be distinct from Agricultural Adviser (McKerral) (6). 

Extension to include agricultural engineering, horticulture, economics and statistics, 
and enlsjged botany section (McKerrcU) (4). 

Post-graduate training (McKerrcd) (44) 61371-3. 

Prestige should be restored (McKerrcd) (6) ; has fallen greatly (22) 60996-8, (43) 
61343-5, (60) 61463-4 ; has fallen relatively (66) 61638-9. 

Records of experinpimits satisfactory (McKerrd^ (23) 61022-4. 


Bice : 

Burma’s problem is rioe (IfcXsrraZ) (44) 61S67-8. Coimbatore in touch -with (44 
61369-70 

Four stations experimenting 

Hybridisation (Hendry) (59) 61667, (62) ponTEiHION 

Iinprovement (Hendry) (66) 61654-5. (;S^ee under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTIQN 

and under MARKETING.) 

Botations, no new, worked out yet (McKerml) f^eeSBED 

Seeds, grain : wishes of people should be af ® ® 

DiSTBiBUTioisr under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION), 

^&WWI^«itsde^uate; slowprogress (Pm. efc.) (190); (Emdry) 
{621 61619-21 

Sufiaroane at Hmawbi Barm (Sendry) (63) 61631-8. _ iniutAiniiS 12851 

Tubing, elementary; assooiation -with, does not assist research (Oharlion) (.286) 

T^S^dutiestaieupmuohoftimeof researohoffioers; strong assistant teaching 
staff required (JNcKcrml) (2). 

Veterinary (see Besearch under VETERINARY), 

Weeds : (Charlton) (289) 64038-42, 

Welfare of Rural Population (see Besearch heading). 

Workers, skilled, required (Maung, etc.) (lo9). 




RINDERPEST (see under VETERINARY), 
MG Y 336—6® 
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RIPPON, CAPT. S. IL, M.R.C.V.S., LV.S., Suparintendent, CivU Veterinary Department, 

Burma, in oliarge of South-Eastern and Soutb-Westem Giroles, Rangoon (126-33.) 

AnMmsTBATiON : 

Disfaiot Councils responsible for maintenance of veterinary dispensaries, Assistants 
paid out of Provincial funds ; system does not work well (126). 

Veterinary Department should be independent (126) ; but at present under Agricul- 
tural Department (127) 62362-5. 

Aktmai. Husbattdby : 

Castrations, a few at Insein Veterinary College but none in the districts : by the 
Itahan method (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under the Agricultural Department (128) 62382 ; in the dry 
zone. Burmese bullocks a definite type. Indian cattle roam about the 
road-sides (130-1) 62414-20, 62430-8. 

Cross-breeding, loc^ cattle with Enghsh bulls (130) 62421. 

Horse-breeding transferred to Military Police (128) 62383-6. 

Trade, transfrontier: ponies, mules and cattle used (130) 62427-9. 

Eduoa-TION : 

Insein Veterinary College {see wnder VETERINARY). 


VErBEESrABT : 

Agricultural Adviser with the Government of India not a veterinarian (127). 
Calcutta Veterinary College, staff receive a stipend while training (131) 62439-41. 
Castrations, a few at Lisein Veterinary School but none in the districts; by the 
Italian method (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under Agricultural Department (128) 62382. Agricultural 
Committee of 1926 recommended that breeding should be done by Veterinary 
Department and distribution by Agricultural Department ; could not be done 
with present staff (132) 62461-2. No Advisory Committee though recommended 
by Agricultural Committee (132) 62463-4. 

Contagious diseases : Difficulties in dealing with (126) ; legislation necessary (126). 
Catue Disease Rules, 1914 (127) 62369-70; Policing necessary (127) 62370-2; 
system of reporting adequate but not carried out properly (132) 62457-60. 
Department should be independent (126) ; is at present under Agricultural Depart- 
ment (127) 62362-6. 

Dispensaries : 

District Council responsible for maintenance while Assistants in charge paid out of 
Provincial funds ; system does not work well (126) ; should be provincialised 
(127) 62366-8, (131-2) 62448-66 ; municipahties asked to contribute (133) 
62491-6. 

Equipment should be improved (126). 

Expansion not adequate (126). 

Prome, average of 2 animals treated daily (126). 

Provincial authority, control should be transferred to (126). 

Touring dispensaries, full use not made of (126), (133) 6^86-6. 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (126). 

Elephant diseases, no investigation of (130) 62425 6; high mortality through anthrax, 
eto. ; research officer sanctioned hut not yet appointed (133) 62487-90. 
Horse-hreeding transferred to Mflitaxy Police (128) 62383-6. 

Inoculation, no fee charged except to municipalitieB and wealthy owners (126) j 
obstacles to popularising (126). 

Ihsein Veterinary School {see under VETERINARY). 

Researoh : further facilities desirable (126) ; no officers at present engaged on 
(131) 62446-6. Provincial institutions advocated as well as Muktesar (126), 
(128) 62378-81. 

Rinderpest: serum-simultaneous inoculation (127) 62373-4. 

Serum ; occasional diffionliy in obtaining (126) ; station for manufacturing in Burma 
(128) 62376-7 ; would be very expensive (133) 62478-84. 

Superior Provinoial Veterinary Service to be trained at Insein : must take a verv 
long time (128) 62386-95. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the (Sk>vemm6nt of India should be appointed (127). 
Veterinary Assistants : pay, which is inadequate, has been revised (130) 62423-3 : 
false st^tei4eBts pf touring expenses (130) 62^, ' 
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ROBERTSON^ H. F., B.S6.» I.A.S. Professor of Apiculture, Mandalay Agricultural 
College; was Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, MeiMila. (340-50) 
Experience in Burma since 1921 (343) 64371-4. 


AaBiouiiTUBAi. Depabtment: 

Myingyan Circle : interest taken by cultivators ; farmers' associations organised 
(348-9) 64474-8. 

Stafi! : trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstra- 
tion (340) ; in Myingyan Circle (348) 64459-62. 

Agbioultueai. Labottb : 

Roads, improved, and migration of labour (350) 64497-9. 

Animal Husbandbt : 

Breeding of, cattle : very little control exercised (345) 64396-7. 

^Indian blood : investigation of effect of slight admixture necessary 

(342) ; better milk, size and weight (346)64421-2 ; introduces inferior 
strain but not disease (348) 64469-70. 

^Profits favourable (343), (346)64426. Selection within Burmese breeds 

advocated (342) ; give 7 lb. milk a day (346) 64417-24. Shows 
advocated (343). 

Dairying : Not usual owing to Burman religious objection (342). 

Fodder : 

Green ; Serious effect of almost total absence of, during dry season (343). 

Hay is made (345) 64389-9. 

Insufficient for breeding cattle (343). 

Jowar : damaged by pest “ Pwinbyu ” {$triga ItOea ) ; methods of resisting (343) 
is stored (345) 64400-2. 

Manuring advocated (343). 

Season of great shortage : March-May (343). 

Silo, pit, advocated (343) ; has never known a cultivator to dig one (345) 64403-4 
Well-irrigated grass advocated (343). 

Grazing : 

No enclosed pastures (343). 

Shortage, serious effects of (342). 

Plough Cattle : mainly Burmese ; ffist cross with Indian not good (346) 64417-20 ; 
treated better than breeding cattle (343) 64425-9. 

CO-OPEBATION : 

Payitkon, in Lower Chindwin, successful purchase-society (340-1). 

Purchase and sale societies, advocated (340-1). 


Crops and crop protection ; 

Cotton : climate difficulty of spreading improved straia in dry tract (344) 64376. 

{See under seed behw). Requires deep ploughing (345-6) 64406-^. 

Gram, Karachi, introduction in Upper Burma a great success (348) 64471-6. 
Groundnut, introduction in dry tract has increased prosperity (343-4) 64374-6 ; no 


rotation (347-8) 64466-8. ^ ^ . j j 

Pests • “ Pwmbvu ” {striga lutea) damaging jowar fodder ; remedies (343). 

Smut on jowar, copper sulphate used (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Seed; Cotton cultivators’ difficulty in getting high prices charged by local 
irinners : average price Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 early in the season to Rs. 17 later ; some 
seed eitremely bad germination; setting up of Government gmnenes not 
advisable ; regulations insisting on standard of germination; hand gmning a 
retrograde step (349-50) 64482-96. 


Cultivation : 

S^traX^e:^eme uncertainty of season (343-4) 64374-86 ; 30 ins. of 
6 months ; local plough, implements used ; mixed culWion : 
pigeon pea, sowed broadcast ; m proper groundnut tracts no rotation (347-8) 

64448-68. 
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Inter-cultivating recommended (342). 

Line sowing recommended (342). 

Theikpaai ploughs recommended (342). 

Dbmonstbation and Peopaganda : 

Copper sulphate, demand for, as anti-smut treatment of jowar, as the result of free 
demonstration issue (340), (348) 64463-6. 

Expert advice, cultivators should he induced to adopt, by best-holding competi- 
tions with prizes (340), as has been done in Myingyan Circle (344) 64379-81; 
cultivator willing to adopt (346) 64393-6, (348-9) 64474-8. 

Farms, Government experimental, have little eFect (340). 

Improvements of holdings might be financed by Government (340) ; under existing 
Acts (344) 64382:6. , . , ^ ^ ^ 

Leaflets, lecture, lantern slides, should follow demonstration on cultivators’ fields 
(340). 

Manures, natural, demonstration of storing, etc., necessary (342). 

On cultivators* fields, under ordinary conditions, the only successful method 
(340). 

Staff : trained labourer cultivators should be permanently appointed for demonstra- 
tion (340) ; in Myingyan Circle (348) 64469-62. 

Theikpan plough shares, great demand for, as the result of practical demonstra- 
tion (340). 

Fbethjsebs : 

Natural manures, greater use of, the only thing that can be done at present (341) ; 
demonstration of storing, etc., necessary (342). 

Fustanoe : 

Improvement, land, loans, careful extension of, advocated (341). 

Payitkon, in Lower Chindwin, successful purchase co-operative society (340-1). 
Purchase and sale co-operative societies, advocated (340-1). 

Taooavi : does not reach poorest ; growing crops might be accepted as security. 
Difficulty and trouble is applymg for. Advances in kind after a bad season ; 
danger of too facile credit (^1). 

iMPIiEMHNTB : 

Chaff-cutting machines used in dry zones (347) 64446. 

Cultivators ; ' not unduly conservative in use of improved implements (347) 
64446-7. 

Distribution, should be by local traders after popularisation by Agricultural 
Department (342) ; local traders would require 26 per cent profit (346-7) 64430-40. 
Improved : requirements : seed-drill, harrows, inter-cultivator, implements for 
coUectmg cotton and jowar roots, and for harvesting groundnuts (342), 
(347) 64441-4; in dry tract (347) 64449, (348) 64467-8, (349) 64481. 

Price of imported implements the main difficulty; payment by instalment 
advocated (342). 

Seed-drill : improvement of, requires investigation (342) ; leaves a furrow which 
heavy rain fills with soil and seed does not come up ; cross-harrowing suggested 
(346) 64414-6. 

Theikpan plough advocated (340), (342) ; combines some advantages of western 
plough with cheap frame ; a little heavier than indigenous plough and goes a 
little deeper ; cotton requires deep ploughing (346-6) 6^06-13. 

Ibbigahok : 

Canals ; Surplus water should be applied to mayin instead of hmlcgyi crops (349) 
64479-80. 

Supervision of construction of small tanks advocated (341) ; not control but giving 
advice ; an officer should be responsible (344) 64386-91. 

Wells, in dry zone : possibilities should be investigated (341) ; no tube-wells (344) 
64377-8. Should he undertaken by Agricultural Engineer (344) 64392. 
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Soils ; 

Erosion: improved lay-out of holdings, construction of kazins and drains, 
advocated (341). 

BOABS {see under Tbakspobt under ABBQNISTRATIONl. 


ROMEZ (witness) {see under MAXING, XT BA etc,). 

BOPE-HABING {see under AGRIGXTLTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SEA EBEIGHTS {see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS). 

SEEDS {see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

SEIN, U, Manager, The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay : (351-71). 

AGSIOULTUBAL Il^DEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of borrowing : increased cost of living owing to introduction of civilised 
luxuries (351) ; decreased incomes of cultivators, increased cost of land and 
labour (362). Net return on capital invested in agriculture 9 per cent ; yet 
cultivators borrow from chetties at 24 per cent; rise in value of land 
has increased credit and so led to increased borrowing (369) 64684-93. 

Extent of: eighty per cent of people are seriously indebted and many have 
become landless tenants ; position has become much worse in the last 10 years 
(368)64656-70. 

Moneylenders : Co-operators borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop failures 
(357-8) 64652-6 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious competitor 
(360) 64601-2 ; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 64703-6. 

Repayment prevented by high interest which exceeds return on capital invested 
in agriculture (361-2), (368) 64566, (363) 64653-4 {see under Standard of living 
under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Thrift is practised by cultivators (367) 64703-6. 

Agricultural Irdustbies : 

Co-operative societies for establishing cottage industries should be introduced 
among housewives (352). 


Aebial Htjsbaedby : 

Breeding cattle : Obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (362), (364-5) 
64677-80 

Dairying : No religious objection to using milk, butter, etc., as food (364) 64678. 


Burma Village Act: 

Restrictions on villagers living on their holdings should be abolished (363-4), 
(364) 64667-9. 

Capital, attracting or, to Agbioulturb ; 

CapitaUsts should not be aUowed to take to agriculture ; if they do, small cultivators 
will become landless tenants (363). 

Government should supply capital (363). « lanital 

Improvement of land by owners prevented by lack of capital (363). 

Co-operation : 

Audit* Should be done by Government free (368) 64723-4. 

BeWM and tetter living societies : hopeful if agricultural department 

assist (367) 64660-1. , 

Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mandalay 

Audit : by chartered accountants (367) 64541. 

Capital : , •ii. * 

Cash position of Bank sound, sufficient msources for a year without 

repayments from societies (362) 64639-40, (369) 6474/ -8. 
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Co-OPBEATION — contd^ 

Burma Provincial Co-operative Bauk» Ltd., Mandalay — cowfti. 

CAEiTArr— coTOid. 

European Government servants have subscribed nearly 60 per cent of 
deposits (356) 64631-3. 

Government : 

Should provide greater part of capital ; this is contrary to co-operative 
principles but must be done to avert failure (366-7) 64634-9. 

Should provide 76 per cent of funds for 30 years unless Land Mortgage 
Bank is established (359) 64680-3, (368) 64726. 

Government securities, 34 lakhs (369) 64742-6, (369) 64742-6. 
loans repayable in 10 years required to build godovms, which Bank cannot 
make, as its deposits are for four years ; Government have been asked to 
make advances (361-2) 64626-36. 

Local deposits, 4J per cent paid for one year, 8 per cent for 3 years ; in future 
expected to be possible to get all money required on current account at 3 or 
2 J per cent, but money at call would be dangerous (360) 64607-10. 

Paid-up, over 6 lakhs (355) 64608-11. 

Societies have not deposited much money (360) 64603-6. 

Working, 130 lakhs (366) 64696. 

Conferences, provincial, once in four years (361) 64618. 

IXTTEnXlST : 

Depositors receive 7^ per cent (367) 64539. 

Societies cannot work unless the Bank can borrow at 3^ or 4 per cent (358) 
64560-1. 

Societies pay the Bank 10 per cent (367) 64640. 

Loaxts : 

Arrears can be recovered by liquidator as land revenue, with the approval of 
the Registrar (361) 64611-3. 

Government liable for loans, as loans to primary societies are made on 
authority of Registrar, who is a Government official (362-3) 64641-4. 
solely Guided by department as to loans (366) 64519-21. 

Maximum borrowing limit of primary societies fixed by Government officer 
upon forecasts prepared by committees of management (363) 64649-64. 
Outstanding, 86 labhs of which 30 lakhs is in arrears ; financial crisis 
antici^ted next year unless Government help (356) 64522-30. 
to Societies, not to individual members (366) 64616-8. 
many Written o£E (366) 64622. 

MAXTACtESISHT : 

Directors, fourteen in number, are business men (356) 64512-13; are 
non-officials (366) 64695. 

Manager : whole time salaried (365) 64614-5. 

Pbofets : 

Accrued entered in books as paid but a reserve created (370) 64760-70. 

Margin is diiSerence between 7-^ per cent paid to depositors and 10 per cent 
paid by societies for loans (367) 64639-42. 

Treasury ^ould allow Bank to open personal ledger account, to assist 
cheeking (370-1) 64771-6. 

Oattle-bree^g societies : obstacles of lack of capital and religious prejudice (352). 
Conferences : district, once a year and provincial, once in four years (nrevioudv 
two years) (361) 64617-20, (369) 64760-6. ^ 

Cottage industries societies should be introduced among housewives (852) 

Credit societies : unsuccessful owing to high interest, insufficient finance and long- 
term loans (362) ; none really successful (353). Committee of management^ 
each society ; prepare forecasts, upon which Government officer fiscs 
borrowing limit; Committee sanctions loans to individual members (363) 
64649-61 ; Committees take sufficient interest but societies are unsuccessful 
because incomes of members are too small for them to make repayments 
(363) 64652-4 (see Standard of living und&r WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION). Audit should be done by Government free (368) 64723-4. 
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Oo- OPBRATION— conic?. 

DiscipHiLe ; a Burman quality (370) 64767-9. 

Bdnoatiou : Should be taught in village lay schools (363), members well educated 
in principles; should be done mainly by non-officials (369-60) 64690-6. 

Fragmented holdings, societies for aggregation of: would not be much use in 
Burma (352). 

Godowns : see wnder Sales societies below. 

Guaranteeing unions, system unsatisfactory and should be abolished (363) 
64645-8. 

Government : Should provide funds (351), (368) 64725 ; at 5 per cent (366) 64500-7; 
should have entire control (352), (363) 64658-9. Is expected to do everything 
for the people (362) 64635-6. Should do audit free (368) 64723-4. State 
bank advocated (368) 64725. 

Improvements : societies for affecting, should be tried as to irrigation and drainage 
(362). 

Interest : Banks charge societies 10 per cent ; societies charge members 15 per 
cent ; excessive ; has ruined societies and will strangle cultivators (361) (see 
Causes of borrowing urid&r AGRICULTURAL INDEBTRDNESS). 

Joint farming societies : premature, difficult problem of unity ; should be introduced 
when Co-operation generally is successfully established (352). 

Liquidation ; Act gives liquidator, with approval of Registrar, power to recover 
contributions as arrears of land revenue. Belays in liquidation due to appoint- 
ment of honorary liquidators. Paid liquidators then appointed and now junior 
Assistant Registrars (361) 64611-6 ; official liquidators paid by Government 
(361) 64622-4. 

Local bodies have power to deposit funds in Central Banks, but have not done so 
owing to opposition by Government (367-8) 64717-22. 

Machinery, agricultural, societies for use of, would be advantageous if working 
with their own money and not with money borrowed from banks (352). 

Manure societies; (362) 64634. 

Minorities, compulsion to come into schemes of joint improvement (353). 

Moneylenders: Membersof societies borrow from, at 36 and 60 per cent after crop 
failure (357-8) 64552-5 ; do not regard co-operative movement as a serious 
competitor (360) 64601-2; live in luxury by exploiting cultivators (367) 
64703-6. 

Non-officials : should do propaganda (352), (363) 64665-7. Objection to exclusion 
of, from board of control of proposed Land Mortgage Bank. Provincial Bank 
and Central Banks managed by (366) 64691-7. 

Progress : Movement going backwards ; enquiry called for (367) 64712-6 ; due 
to Tiigliftr standard of Uving though Burmans more advanced than in the Indian 
Peninsula ; lack of capital ; not due to bad report issued by Registrar which 
was justified by the facts. Societies in the dry tracts in a very bad way. Educa- 
tion and knowledge of co-operative principles good. Lack of cheap credit. Land 
mortgage banks wiU give relief (368-9) 64726-41, 

Purchase societies : not many ; should be started among members of credit societies, 
after reformation (352). 

Sale societies : should be started among members of credit societies, after refor- 
mation ; should have godowns, built with their own money or from intact 
reserve funds of credit societies (362) ; not speculative (367) 64647-9. Unlucky 
attempt 8 years ago leading to demoralisation. To build godowns long term loans, 
repayable in 10 years, necessary; Provincial Bank cannot make such loans; 
application made to Government (361-2) 64625-33. 

Seed societies: (362) 64634. 

Supervision, official ; withdrawal of, a cause of trouble in co-operative movement 
(357) 64546-6 ; witness’s changed opinion (361) 64621 ; Government should 
have entire control (352), (363) &658-9, 

Obop s ABi> Cbop Pbotbotion : 

Groundnut in Pafcokku district, has brought in a large amount of money (368) 
64570. 

Sesamum seed, price increased from Rs. 7 to Rs. 17 (358) 64671-2. 

Edttoatiob : 

Agriculture, scientific, should be a subject in village lay schools (353). 
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EDTTOATIOlir— co» td. 

Attendance in fourtli class, small proportion due to poverty of parents compelling 
them to make their children work, and lack of appreciation of education (353). 

Compxilsory, preferred in rural areas (363) ; would not involve extra expenditure 
(362) 64637-8, (364) 64670-6. 

Co-operation should he taught in village lay schools (363). 

Thrift should be taught in village lay schools (353). 

FlNAl^OB : 

Land Mortgage Bank : Bill proposes to establish bank independent of co-operative 
banks ; this would adversely affect co-operative banks by draining away their 
securities. Instead of this. Government should give financial assistance to co- 
operative societies to replace loans issued for land redemption or purchase ; 
advantages of this proposal. Government advances to societies would start 
on a small scale increasing to a maximum of 3 crores. Staff of societies efhcient 
to deal with such a large sum and investigation of titles of borrowers. Objection 
to proposal, in the Bill, of a non-elected board of control (366-6) 64681-97. 

State bank advocated (368) 64726. 

Wblfabb or RxntAL PopxjijAtioit : 

Crime : Caused by poverty (364) 64676. 

Homesteads should be on the cultivated holding and not in the village ; this will 
lead to better cultivation, greater care of cattle, improved health of the family, 
investment of savings in b£^s instead of in jewellery, etc. (353-4) ; restrictions 

" should be aboHshed (364) 64667-9. 

Hygiene in villages cannot be improved, there being no drains and cattle being 
kept near houses (353). 

Standard of living : Largest earning of a family after deducting expenses Rs. 20 
or Rs. 30, which is insumcient to pay 16 per cent interest on loans. (Adam Smith 
and Sismondi quoted) (361-2), (366), (364) 64664-6, (366) 64698-711, (368) 
64728-33. 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages, advocated; statement of scope and 
method of enquiry (364-5) ; should be done by mixed official and non-official 
committees (363-4) 64660-6, (367) 64707-11. 

SERICULTURE (see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SHWE, Uy GALE, U YIN, and NYUN, U, Representatives of Co-operators of Upper 

Burma. (378-95). 

All Uixion Chairman (394) 64807-8. 

AnmKiSTBArioK : 

Services, unsatisfactory, of Agricultural, Veterinary, Meteorological, Posts and 
Telegraphs Departments, and Transport (380). 

AGBiouLTimAL Ibdbbtbdbess : 

Causes of borrowing : lack of capital and having to rent land, failure to prepare 

, estimates of future expenses and pix>fi.ts (380) ; recklessness and extravagance 
(387) ; irregularity of rainfall. Insect pests, cattle disease, smallness of income (391). 

Mortgages, redemption should be f adntated, and should be cancelled by payment 
of principal and of interest equal to principal (380). 

Repayment, prevented by excess of expenditure over income (391). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators, such as limiting right of mortgage and sale, 
advocated (380). 

Sources of credit : Landowners and wealthy villagers for those who have little 
security to offer, CheUis and Chinamen for those who have adequate security ; 
co-operative loans are insufficient and have to be supplemented by other sources 
of credit (380), (391). 

Ag&ioultubai. Ikdtxstbies : 

industrial concerns, establishment of, in rural areas should be encouraged (384). 

Leisure period : work on holding occupies 4 months ; in the slack season cultivator 
does manuring, clearing, etc. (384) ; none in one district (392). 
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Aobioxtltubai. IxrDxrsTBiES — contd . 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with 
should he encouraged by Government (384), (392). 

Public works, roads, irrigation, railways, etc., co-operative officers should arrange 
for cultivators to obtain subsidiary employment in (389). 

Study, intensive, of each rural industry advocated (384). 

Aosioxjlttjral Laboto ; 

Attraction of, by co-operative and Government loans and allotment of land (384-5) ; 

by taking measures against cholera (392). 

Myitkyina district : colonisation measures adopted by Government (392). 

Shortage, in Burma (386 ) ; no shortage in one district (392). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Breeding : Cattle do not thrive owing to neglect (378), (384). 

Fodder : Burning of straw and diy grass in the dry season should be stopped (384). 

Crops : paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks (391). 

— — Forest reserve pastures should be increased (384), 

Landowners need instruction as to (384). 

Scarcity for 120 days from March to June (384); for 8 weeks from 

October to December (392). 

Water storage by weirs, advocated (384). 

Capital, attbaotion op, to Agbioulture : 

Improvement of land prevented by indiscriminate leasing of land (387), lack or 
excess of water (393). 

Co-operation ; 

Cattle breeding societies should be formed as an experiment (386); Begistrars 
should circulate advice (390). 

Consolidation of holdings societies advocated (386). 

Department : should give more advice and support (394) 64811-2. 

Government : should lend to societies at low interest (388), (393) ; should exercise 
closer supervision and give more assistance (390) ; iffiould take charge of 
Co-operative Council (393), (394) 64813, 64819-20. 

Guaranteeing unions : in some cases have had to pay (395) 64821-7. 

Improvement societies advocated as an experiment (386). 

Interest : excessive (388), (393). 

Joint farming societies : require advice of Begistrar (389). 

Liability, unlimited, a good thing (394) 64806. 

Long term loans necessaiy (388). 

Machinery, agricultural, joint use of : should be undertaken by credit societies 
(386) ; requires advertisement by Agricultural Department (389). 

Members : important that they should understand principles (394) 64809-10. 
Minorities should be compelled to come into schemes for joint improvement (386) ; 
not feasible as to irrigation (393). 

Hon-offioials should help by propaganda, by newspapers, schools, etc. (389). 

Objects, societies have not yet achieved (386), (393). 

Progress : enquiry as to cause of decline advocated (388), (394) 64814. 

Purchase societies advocated (386) ; Government help necessary at first (389). 
Begistrars, should continue in office for at least 12 years (388). 

Bepayment, time should be extended (390). 

Bevenue, payment should be postponed to 30th June (388). 

Sale societies advocated (386) ; have collapsed, require finance (389). 

Subsidiary employment on public works, roads, irrigation, supply of timber, etc., 
to railways, should be arranged by Co-operative officers (389). 

Supervision, closer, by Government necessa:)^ (390). 

Treasuries, societies should be able to deposit funds with (388). 

Women : Begistrars should form industrial, handicraft, saving and other societies 
(390). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder : Paddy stubble, jowar stalks and bean husks only (391). 

Heavier yielding food crops should be grown (382). 

Hew crops, demonstration of, necessary (382)* 
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Crops iLiyD Crop Proteotioit— 

Paddy, long lived, Nga-sem^gyi, suooessfully introduced by Agricultural 
Department (391). 

Protection : insnffioieat (392). 

Seed distribution depots advocated (391). 

Seed, pure, distribution of, facilitated by showing cultivators that higher prices are 
paid for crops grown from pure seed (382). 

WM animals, methods of scaring away (391). 

OuLTivATiosr : 

Breaking of surface before rains not possible (394) 64816-8, 

Gwin-set plough, a great improvement (390-1), 

Instruction needed as to rotations, mistures, periods of planting, destruction of 
insect pests (382-3), (391). 

Protective measures mefiective (382). 

Tillage, existing system defective (382), (391). 

Waste of time through growing unseasonal crops, bad implements, poor seed (378), 
(383). 

DsMorrsTRiLTiorr ard pROPAGAifrnA : 

FertiUsers, demonstration of, necessary (382). 

Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (390). 
iN'ew crops, demonstration of, necessary (382). 

EntroATioisr : 

Administration: should rest with school committees and teachers under control 
of Government which should give grants-in-aid (390). 

Adult: should be encouraged by Government giving preference to educated persons 
(379), (390). 

Agriculture, should he a compulsory subject in schools (386-7). 

Agricultural : Agricultural classes, teachers in rural areas should be drawn from 
(378). 

— Extension, urgent need of (378), (390). 

Students mainly drawn from agricultural classes (379). 

Teachers insufficient (378), (390). 

Attendance, in fourth class, small proportion, due to parents lack of desire for 
education and re<iuirmg their children to work (387), (393). 

Careers of agricultural students : majority become paid servants (379) ; students, 
higher or collegiate, should be compelled to serve in Agricultural Department 
and be trained in agriculture before going to other departments (386). 

Compulsory ; advocated in suitable places (393). 
l^aciUties, insufficient (393). 

Garden cultivation should be taught in schools (379). 

Handicrafts should be taught in schools (379), 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by education (379) ; by lease 
of waste jungle land free of revenue (390). 

Nature study advocated (379). 

Physical exercises should be taught (384). 

Poor children should be educated as boarders at school, their expenses being paid 
(379). 

Practical as well as theoretical education advocated (390). 

Becreations for lads should be arranged (390). 

School farms advocated (379). 

School plots advocated ^379). 

EsRpnjSERS : 

Adulteration : analysis should be made by experts (382). 

is unknown (391). 

Artafioial, not used (391). 

Charcoal as a fuel advocated (391). 

Demonstration necessary (382). 

EnsTAEroB: 

Short term loans should be issued by Government at 10 per cent per mensem (380). 
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Fobests : 

Afforestation advocated near villages (385) ; no opening for (393). 

Agricnltnral purposes, full use not being made for (385). 

Gidtivation, shoidd be extended (385), (393). 

Erosion of soil, none in consequence of deterioration of forests and floods (385). 
Extraction of timber and bamboo for implements, biiilding and flrewood, licenses 
should be extended (385), (393). 

Grazing: facilities should be extended; forests are not suffering from excessive 
grazing (385), (393). 

Holdiegs : 

Arbitration by village committees advocated (391). 

Consolidation : owners of adjacent holdings should have right of pre-emption (381). 
Legislation necessary for consolidation (391). 

Legislation necessary to deal with minors, widows and persons legally incapable, 
and to keep disputes out of the Courts (381). 

Implemextts : 

Government, should supply agriculturists with funds to buy implements (383). 
Gwin-set revolving harrow should be demonstrated (390-1 ). 

Loss of time and outturn owing to inefdcient implements (383). 

Weed cutter, mechanical, advocated (392). 

Ibbigation : 

Bribery of oficers of Canal Department (381). 

Distribution of canal water, system unsatisfactory (381), (391). 

Floods, measures to prevent, necessary (391). 

Minor Schemes, advice necessary (394) 64815. 

Paddy, water i^ould be given earlier (394) 64814. 

Schemes necessary (381), (391). 

Wastage by evaporation and absorption in the soil should bo prevented by reservoirs 
and gardens and trees (381). 

Marketing : 

Facilities : unsatisfactory (385). 

Foreign merchants, Burmans should be put in direct touch with ; cultivators only 
get one-third of price paid by foreign merchants (385). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest is detrimental to producers ; remedy is to 
supply cultivators with funds (385). 

Information as to market conditions, etc., should be supplied to cultivators, etc. 
(386). 

Middlemen make excessive profits (385) ; cultivators only get one-third of price 
paid by foreign merchants (385). 

Soils : 

AlTrali (usar) and other unculturable land can be reclaimed by mixing with sand 
and silt by canal water (381), (391). 

Reclamation ; by bunds and irrigation (391). 

Silting, beneficial effects of (391). 

Statistics ; 

Forests, area of, should be ascertained (387). 

Land oulturable but uncultivated, area should be worked out (387). 

Tabiees ASJy Sea Feeigets : 

Free trade advocated (386). 

Vetebieabt ; 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (383), (392). 

Diwases: Contagious; Legislation as to notification, segregation, compulsory 
inoculation, etc., not advocated (383), (392). 
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VETSSKHTAItT — CtyM, 

Dispensaries: - /„o«v 

District boards, should not remain under control of (383). 

Expansion inadequate (383), (392). 

ProTincial control advocated (383), (392). 

Touring : facilities afforded by, are unknown to agriculturists (383). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (383) ; is full (392). 

Inoculation : obstacle, corrupt practices of veterinary assistants (383) ; no fee 
charged but people have no faith in it (392). 

Muktesar Institute : should be extended (383). 

Provincial Veterinary Eesearoh institution advocated (383). 

Eesearch : Further fooilities advocated (383) ; not desirable (392). 

Serum : supply sufficient (383) ; insufficient if general inoculation were attempted 
(392). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Gtovemment of India, appointment of, 
advocated (383). 

Veterinary A^istants : take bribes (383). 


WbIiFABB OB EtJEAL P0PXrLA.»EI0B : 

Hereditary occupations followed (387). 

Hygiene : regulations necessary as to buildings, cattle breeding and water supply 
(387), (393). 

Surveys, economic, in typical villages advocated; scope and method suggested 
(387) ; not necessary (393). 

Thrift, lack of appreciation of advantages of (387). 

SHIPTma CULTIVATION (we under SOILS). 


SOILS. 

Alka line land : no large tracts (McKencA) (25) 61050 ; (usar) and other unculturable 
land can be reclaimed by mixing with sand and silt by canal water (Bhwe, eto.) 
(381), (391). 

Analyses, occasional requests for (Hendry) (69) 61669 ; useless without accurate know- 
ledlge of the district (Gharlton) (292-3) 64101-3. 

Bund construction : embankments leading to flooding on higher lands should be 
prohibited (Mmng, eto.) (169), (172), (185) 62961-3. 

Ohindwin, Lower, inundation owing to ruined state of old tanks (Gyi, etc.) (398), (402) 
64877-8. 

Clay, black, yield very heavy if sufficient rainwater (Pan, etc.) (192). 

Delta soils not uniform (McKerrad) (26) 61062. 

Deterioration due to constant cropping without manure (McKerrat) (7). 

Erosion : Due to deforestation following shifting cultivation in Shan Hills (McKerrdl) 
(26) 61053-6. (See under FORESTS). 

— Improved lay-out of holdings, construction of kazins and drains, advocated 

(BoberUon) (341). (See under SmFrara Cultivation belov?). 

Floods, serious for 6 years in Insein, Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddy and Maubin 
(Pan, etc.) (191). 

Jun^e, culturable, should be sold to cultivators, payment being by easy instalments 
((3^’, etc.) (398) ; could be worked at a profit (402) 64879. 

Nitrogen and phosphates the limiting factors in Lower Burma rice soils (ILfcXerral) 
(25) 61067-9. (dse under FERTILISERS). 


Rbolamation of Land : 

By drainage (Maung, etc.) (189) 63020-1 ; by construction of bunds, by Gtovemment 
(172); by bunds and irrigation (Skwe, etc.) (Z9l) ; by fertilisers (Pon, efc.) (192); 
by Government aid (196); by silting (200-1) 63062-6; schemes in Delta by 
pumping silt will improve public health (JoUy) (163-4) 62761-2. 

Sandy soils deteriorating (Pan, etc.) (192). 


Sfoftdsio Oui/civation : 

In Cachin Hills causes soil erosion and landslides (HojgtDOod) (116). Causes serious 
damage (117) 62221-7. Control impossible without reservation (117) 62228-30. 
Silting, beneficial effects of (Shwe, etc.) (391). 
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SHnrnNa CuLTivATioiir— 


Sil^ste in Irrawaddy {McKerral) (24) 61041.8, (32) 61184-6. (See Siltinc under 

IRRIGATION). ® 


Stjevby ; 

(McKerraZ) (26) 61061; by agricultural chemist (45) 61382-9; {OharUon) {292-B) 
64101-6 ; very imperfect, but some definite information obtained ; samples 
taken by the auger to depth of 6 or 7 ins. (297) 64177-82 ; in Pegu District not 
quite completed owing to lack of staff (Hendry) (69) 61668. 

Virgin jungle, most of paddy area of South Burma reclaimed from, within the last 
10 years (McKerral) (7). 

Waterlogging (McKerral) (26) 61049, (38) 61266-70. 


STANDARD OP LIVING (see under WELFARE OF RXIRAL POPULATION). 
STATISTICS. 

A^oultural : arrangement and publication of ; of no value (Pan, cte.) (196) ; 
importance of (Jevons) (273) 63884-6. 

Co-operative societies, progress of (Dunn) (81) 61777-83. 

Experiments as to yields advocated (Edwards and Nelson) (229) 63404. 

Forests, area of, should be ascertained (Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Groundnut : all channels of consumption should be traced (Edwards and Nelson) 
(227), (231) 63434-6. 

Hydrographical, being collected and collated (Stuart) (249). 

Land culturable but uncultivated, area should be worked out (Shwe, etc.) (387). 

Land Records Department : crop reports of very little commercial importance as 
regards cotton and groundnut (Edwards and Nelson) (227) ; on an acreage basis ; 
accurate as to rice (228-9) 63402-4 ; earlier information required ; inaccurate as to 
groundnut (236-7) 63631-41. 

Livestock and implements, of doubtful practical value (Pan, etc.) (195). 

Methods satisfactory (McKerral) (30) 61147. 

Settlement OfSicer’s reports contain full descriptions of agricultural conditions and 
practice (McKerral) (38) 61271-6. 

Surveys ; economic (see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Surveys : soils (see under SOILS). 


STUART, J. D., A.M,I.C.E., M.I.E^ Chief Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Irrigation), Burma (240-64). 


ObOPS AOT ObOP PBOTBOTIOlSr : 

Kyaukse District : canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops 
other than rice ; double cropping, e.g., sesamum before rice (242). 

Rice : occupies ninety per cent of the whole irrigated area (242). 


Ibbioation : 

Ava Canal, reservoir on the Samon river being investigated (246). 

Average annual irrigation decreased in 1901-6 ; explanation (241-2). 

Bawle Island in Insein District, attempt to prevent floods (249). 

Bunds : (see under Embankments below). 

Canals, four major : figures of irrigation done by ; ninety-nine per cent under rice 
(242) ; constructed from funds supplied by Government of India, but purchased 
by Government of Burma in 1921-2 (243). 

Consolidated rate charged on all irrigated areas (243) ; does not lead to less economy 
m use of water (263) 63647-64. 

Cost of irrigation low, but lack of opportunity (263), 63646-6. 

Department : responsible for maintenance of navigable channels declared main 
waterways by Local Government (249) 63686 ; can manage both subjects (261) 
63619. 

Distribution of water : application of more scientific methods has increased area 
irrigated (244). 

Drainage and reclamation : (248-9). 

Contour surveys (248). 

River training without embankments very successful 

( 248 ). 
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STUART, 

Ibbigatiok— 

Embankments ; receive a credit of 50 per cent of gross land revenue demand 
on areas protected by them ; particulars ; committee to examine the question 
(247-8) ; benefit protected areas but detrimental to areas outside protection^ 
because they force up flood levels (250) 63603 ; not insanitary (260) 63604-5; 
should be removed (251) 63620-6, (262) 63628-9, (264) 63662. 

Financial results : table (243). 

Floods : practically every year, doing an enormous amount of damage ; two com- 
mittees appointed; department dealing with (262) 63636-40. 

Irrawaddy : problems of conservancy, not irrigation (249) 63581-4 ; a building-up 
river; deposit of silt (260-1) 63697-612. 

Ealabyagi Canal in Yamethin District under consideration (246). 

Kyaukse District: canals irrigate about half total irrigated area bearing crops other 
than rice ; double cropping, e.gr., sesamum before rice (242) ; area irrigated 
1901-26 (244) ; Panlaung River scheme (244) ; Pyaungbya and Paleik Canals 
being re-modeUed (246). 

Land Records, Superintendent of, works in consultation with Executive Engineer 
(243), (253) 63647-60. 

Levels of older works followed, with one unfortunate exception (264) 63664. 

Hagwe District : survey being prepared (246). 

Kan Canal in Minbu District remodelled (246). 

Keiktila District : tank projects being considered, for protective purposes (245-6). 

Mileage of Government irrigation channels increased 45 miles per annum for 
26 years (242). 

Minor irrigation works : m Sagaing District, handed over to cultivators j Govern- 
ment maintenance unnecessary (251-2) 63626-7, (252) 63630-5. 

Mon, North, Canal, a new distnhutary sanctioned (244). 

Mu Canal in Shwebo District : surveys in progress (245). 

Kyanaung embankment area : drainage problem to be considered (248). 

Navigation channels (246). 

Paleik Canal being re-modelled at cost of 3} lakhs (245). 

Panlaung River : scheme for construction of flood — ^modulating reservoir sanctioned 
for 43 lakhs (244). 

Progress since 1901 ; lists of canals and costs (240-2). 

Pyaungbya Canal : being remodelled : cost 7 lakhs (245). 

I^untaza Plain streams : annual flooding (248). 

Research : River Irrawaddy : sufficient known as to silting and scouring action 
(251) 63611. 

Revenue : Collected by Civil Officers (244). 

Canal Revenue stafi amalgamated with Land Revenue stafi on Shwebo 

Canal; arrangement being introduced in other districts (243-4); 
a satisfactory system (263-4) 63665-61. 

Sahn Canals : scheme for remodelling sanctioned ; cost 27 lakhs (244). 

Scope for irrigation for 100,000 acres in Sagaing and Kyauksee districts, hut cost 
prohibitive (254) 63663. 

Shwebo Canal : to be remodelled : cost 10 lakhs (244). 

Silting by River Irrawaddy ; soounng and silting actions ; difficult to increase 
deposit by sluice gates in the embankments. Research : sufficient alreadv known 
(260-1) 63697-612. ^ 

Sittang River : most unstable, danger of cutting bunds (262-3) 63641-4. 

Staff : inadequate (249). 

Statistics, hydrographical, being collected and collated (249), 

^unggan tank in Mandalay District being remodelled : Rs. 62,000 (245). 

Ti^son, and Samon rivers : contour survey carried out with a view to co-ordination 
(246). 

Toungoo District : attempt to reclaim by drainage (249). 

Tub© well, not satisfactory (251) 63613-8. 

Upper Burma : Area irrigated trebled since* 1901 (240). 

" _ T 7* zone, irrigation has been practised from time immemorial (240). 

Wato hyaj^th : problem under LmgaMon Department (249-50) 63589-96. 

Wuudwin CSha^g in Meiktffa District: storage reservoir for 3 Ukiia (246). 

^^*(2^)^^^ ^ Mandalay District : estimate under preparation for construction 

Reseasoh : 

Irrawaddy River : sufficient known as to silt and scouring action (251) 63611. 
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Statistics : 

Hydrographical, being collected and collated (249). 

Water hyacinth : 

Problem under Irrigation Department ; certain channels badly blocked ; condition 
remaining the same ; should be dealt with on an all-India basis ; information 
should be collected from all over the world (249-50) 63589-00. 

SUGARCANE (see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION). 

SURVEYS, economic {sec under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

SURVEYS, soils {see under SOILS). 

TACCAVI {see under FINANCE). 

TANKS {see under IRRIGATION). 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Cotton and groundnut products : customs duty and sea freight do not adversely 
affect prosperity of cultivator {Mmirds and Nehon) (226), (23.3) 63477-8. 

Export cess ; 

On rice, of Rs. 6-4-0 a ton, does not affect competition with other producing 
countries {Edwards and Nelson) (235) 63498-9; on bran, would not affect pi Lee 
in Burma (235) 63502 ; incidence largely on producers {Jemns) (275) 639U8-1I. 

On nee and oils, has been appropriated to Central Revenues ; special taxes for 
particular purposes are very useful in early stages of development {Jevons) 
(276-7) 62923-8. 

On rice and hides injurious to cultivators {Dunn) (69), (72) 61701-5. 

Free trade advocated {Shwe, etc.) (386). 

Fodder: export duty on bhoosie, i.e., bran, advocated {Tun, etc.) (208), (211-2) 
63198-206. 

Groundnuts : (see under Cotton above). 

Hides, export has decreased owing to export tax {Dunn) (69), (72) bl701-5. 

Import duties injurious to cultivators {Dunn) (69), (72) 61699-700. 

Oils {see under Export Cess above), 

TELEGRAPH FACILITIES {see under Posts and Telegraphs under ADMINISTRA- 
TION). 

TIN, U PO, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pegu, East Division, Rangoon 
(104-115), Experience : 14 years with co-operative movement (105) 
62005-7, (108) 62077-8. 

AoRIGULTXnSAL DEPARTMENT : 

Co-operative societies help in seed distribution (106) 62035-6 ; and receive help 
from Department (110) 62109-11. 

Agrtoulttjral Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : improved standard of living and higher rate of interest (104). 
Chetty : interest 18 to 36 per cent ; insists upon valuable security ; not elastic (104) 
Co-operative society : interest 16 per cent ; on personal security of members, loans 
extended in bad years ; the best method (106). 

Measures necessary for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : improvement in 
production and marketing, joint purchase, reduced rate of interest, thrift. 
Usurious Loans Act, redemption of mortgages (105). 

Moneylender, village ; high rate of interest ; 36 to 60 per cent in cash and 100 per 
cent in kind ; personal contract and elasticity (104). 

Repayment, causes preventing (105) ; co-operators also live beyond their incomes 
(114) 62192-7. 

Restriction or control of cultivators’ credit not advisable (105). 

Sources of credit : village moneylender, chetty and co-operative society (104). 
Usurious Loans Act should be rigidly enforced (105) ; provisions should be brought 
to the notice of Judges (114) 62198-200. 

Co-OPBRATION : 

Audit, primary, by Co-operative Council, good but broke down owing to lack of 
funds to pay auditors (113) 62182-6. 

Buddhist priests : many have nothing to do ^vith worldly affairs but some have 
started societies rf( 114) 62201-2. 

MO Y 336—7 
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CO-OPBBA-TION — CoM* 

Burma Co-operative AsBOciatioii, tmoffioial* activities limited (110) 62113-8. 

Capital of societies (113) 62180-1. 

Cattle insurance, not working well (114) 62203. 

Decline in movement i mainly due to relaxing of Government supervision (106-6) 
62008-14 ; which should be done gradually (109) 62079-82. Supervision should 
take the place of super-audit (109) 62084-7. Failures due to small margin and 
high cost of management (109) 62088-90 ; not due to rate of interest being too 
low, nor to cultivators* fear of offending moneylenders (110-1) 62121-33. Upper 
Burma (114) 62203-13. 

Department, comparative size of (109) 62083. 

Educational influence (110) 62112, (113-4) 62187. 

Finance : interest 15 per cent on personal security of members ; loans extended in 
bad years ; co-operative, the best method (105). 

Reserve fund, share capital, current profits, loans : movement solvent (113) 
62167-79. 

Guaranteeing unions : recommend loans and guarantee repayment to Central 
Bank ; the last resort in liquiisLtion (112) 62145-64. 

Interest : should be lowered (104) ; joint stock banks 6 to 7 per cent : Central Banks 
10 per cent, primary societies 15 per cent, (105), (106-7) 62037-42; rates have 
decreased as the result of co-operation (109-110) 62100-4. Co-operative 
failures not due to interest being too low (110-1) 62121-8. 

Liquidation : 300 societies ; outstanding liabilities 10 lakhs ; 12 per cent recovered 
in one yeaj ; sale of members* land, unlimited liability of members called upon 
in one case, guaranteeing unions ; 8 years to liquidate owing to employment of 
non-officials (112) 62145-61. 

Literatme issued by Department in vernacular (110) 62105-8. 

Lower BurmSi wet tract, movement satisfactory (106) 62024-7. 

Management of primary societies, cost too high ; majority of members take an 
interest in management (109) 62090-9. 

Middle dry tract, movement particularly disappointing, owmg to bad seasons (106) 
62016-23. 

Non-offioial help, activities limited (110) 62113-8. 

Primary societies, membership (107) 62046-8. 

Propaganda, none being done by department except in Arakan; imoflicial 
propagan^ not sufficient (106) 62029-34. 

no Records of work done by department (108) 62062-3. 

Repayments ; about 24 per cent, in cash ; period between repayment of loan 
and granting fresh, loan ; guaranteeing unions the final resort (lU-2) 62141-54. 

Reputation, not very good (107) 62048-5. 

Reserve fund : 37 lakhs (113) 62167-70. 

Sale societies : groundnut ; 80 per cent advance ; satisfactory but ceased (luring 
War (107) 62049-67, (108) 62074-6. 

Seed ^stribution* help given to Agricultural Department (I0t>) 62035-C ; help 
received from Agricultural Department (110) 62109-11. 

Shares : 37 lakhs paid up in cash (112-3) 62162-6. 

Staff, trainii^ and recruitment : annual courses and examinations (111) 62134-40; 
book-keeping and accountancy not strictly enforced subjects (114) 62188-91. 

Supervision by department (108) 62064-9. 

Taocavi should he lent through co-operative banks at rates of interest not exceeding 
rate at which Government borrows (104) ; but not for non-members (108) 
62070-3, (110) 62119-20. 

Thrift has been promoted (109) 62100. 

Upper Burma ; 4,000 credit societies (107-8) 62068-61, (114) 62203-13. 


FiiirAiiiOii : 

Ohetty : interest 18 to 36 per cent; insists upon valuable security, not elastic (104). 
Co-opOTative movement should he euoouraged and interest ^ould be lowered (104). 
Moneylender, village ; high interest, personal contact and elasticity (104). 

Reserve fund, share capital, current profits, loans; movement solvent (113) 
62167-79. 

Taccavi should be lent through co-operative banks at rates ol interest not exceeduig 
rate at which Government borrows (104) ; but not for non- members (108) 62070-3. 
(110) 62119-20. . \ f ^ 
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Maeketing : 

Co-operative sale societies : groundnut : 80 per cent of value advanced, satisfactory 
but ceased during War (107) 62049-67, (108) 62074-6. 

TIN, THU6YI U BA (witness), {see under 6YI, efo.) 

TUN, U (witness) (see under PAN, SAVA, etc,) 

TUN, U PAW, A.T.M., M.L.0,. Bar.-at-lAw; DUMONT, J. L., B.Sc. (Edin.) ; 

MAUNG, U KHIN, B.A., M.L.A. (206-223). Conference of landowners and cultivators 
to prepare evidence (209) 63170-1. 

Admiitistbatiok : 

Local self-government, beneficial to agriculture (212) 6.‘i207-16, (214-6) 63248-70. 
Roads (217-8) 63292-301. 

Posts and Telegraphs : dilatory or non-existent, a great handicap to agricultural 
population (206). 

Transport : {see under Agricultural Department behw). 

Lack of, frustrates work of Agricultural and Veterinary Departments 

(206). 

Provincial and district contributions to, and control over; figures 

(217-8) 63292-301. 

Railways and steamers, agriculture very poorly served by, owing to 

lack of roads and landing jetties (206), (213) 63221-2. 

Roads: network required (206), 

{see under Veterinary behw). 


AamauLTURAJj Dbpaetmbnt : 

Claims of, as to improvements (209-11) 63176-87. 

Services of : owing to lack of communications, nothing done for cultivators ; 
conditions the same as 60 years ago (206), (209-11) 63176-87. {8(>e under 
Crops behw). 

Staff ; more junior officers required for village work (210-1) 63184-7. 

Yamethin Township ; farm benefits only the immediate neighbourhood (209) 63176. 

AGEIOULTUEAIi INDEBTEDNESS ; 

Causes of borrowing ; poverty, loss of cattle, high price of cattle owing to slaughter 
by licensees, crop failures owing to drought and flood, fisheries, lack of irrigation 
(206) ; not litigation, which is caused by indebtedness (223) 63367-70. 

Land mortgage banks, should be established (207). 


Measures to lighten agriculture’s burden of debt : Usurious Loans Act, rigid 
enforcement of ; land mortgage banks, extension of Government loans, 
co-operative societies (207). , , ^ j 

Repayment prevented by : poverty, high interest, early sale of crops to pay land 
Revenue in March, crop failure owing to drought and flood (207). 

Sources of credit : chettyars, Government and co-operative sooietaes (206). ^ 
Usurious Loans Act : essential to enforce with more rigidity and more extensively 
(207). 

AaBlCULTITEAIi INDDSTEIBS : 

Health oonditiona : education and propaganda by vernaoiJar pamphlets and 
travelling oinemas in the slack season to induce people to devote spare time to 

Ld^^^od^^May to Septembet cultivating work; Ootohw and Noyembw 
grass; December to Pebruaiy cultivating; March and April, little 
to do but collecting supplies (208). . x • i.* 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption: Government might do 

more (208). 


Ageiotjlttteal Labotje ; 

Attcaotion of, by labour agents, reduced fares and exemption from capitation taxes 

Mwto^fintroduolion of, would oust oooupation (207). 

Wages : Rs. 10 a month with food and clothing (214) 63243-7. 
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Aistemal Husbandry : 

Cattle-breeding much less profitable than agiicultuie (220) 63327, 

Epidemics : cause serious loss to agriculturists (211) 63195-6. 

Fodder : bhoosie, i.e., bran, high cost of, causes deterioration of cattle ; export duty 
advocated (208), (211-2) 63198-206. 

Grazing : grounds, inadequate (208). 

Horse-racing, encouragement of, by Government officials, deprecated (207-8). 

Indebtedness ; caused by loss of cattle (206), (211) 63195-6. 

Pnoes of plough cattle, three times what they were 30 years ago ; due to enormous 
slaughtering of cattle by licensees (206), and disease ; inadequate veterinary 
staff (217) 63285-7, (220) 63321-8, (222) 63348-62. Rs. 276 recently paid for 
a pair of bullocks (223) 63371-4. 

Shows, exhibitions, competitions and prizes should be given to improve breeds 
(207). 


Burma Village Aot : 

Restrictions on villagers living on their holdings should bo abolished (208), (213) 
63223-4. 


Capitation Tax : 

Labourers should be exempted from (208) ; under Burma Rural Self-Government 
Act, 1921, district councils have option to com ert into a tax on circumstances 
and property ; but has not been done owing to opposition of Government ; should 
be done (221) 63332-42. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies (200-7). 

Government should eiKoiirage (211) 63188. 

Non-offioials : help insufficient (216) 63271-8; receiving encouragement from 
Department (218-9) 63302-9. 

Progress ; not flourishing so well in Upper Burma as in Lower Burma (211) 63188; 
not so active as 5 years ago (216) 63271-3. 


Crops and Crop Protection : 


Egret, preserved because a great insect feeder (205). 

Forei^ markets : varieties of paddy suitable for, should be made knovn to 
cultivators (207). 

Frogs : insect feeders (206), (209) 63172-5, (222) 63364-5. 

Gram : distribution of immune varieties by Agricultural Department (210) 631 81-2. 
Outturn: paddy, generally 8 baskets per aero, 15 years ago and now (210) 63176-80; 

50 per cent greater with seed from Agricultural Department (213) 63225-4 0. 

Pests ; Protective measures should be taken immediately (207) ; Research necessary 

Price of paddy : considerable increase (210) 63179-80. 

Rats: do a great deal of damage (209) 63173-4. 

fcSeed distribution : should be centre of distribution ui each village tract (207), (209) 


Farms, 25 to 30 acres, required in each village tract (206-7) ; 

should be self-supporting (219-20) 63310-20. 

Snipe, great insect feeders (206), (222) 63366, 


Cultivation : 

Kazins, importance of (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Paddy: present method most suitable (207). 

Plough cattle, price of {see under Animal Husbandry above)* 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Farms, 25 to 30 acres, for demonstration, required in each village tract f206-61 1 
should be self-supporting (219-20) 63310-20. ^ 

Foreiga markets :vMieties of paddy suitable for, should be made known to 
agriculturists (207), 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— 

Hmawbi Farm : excellent for research work but for demonstration serves oiilv 
6 miles radius (205). 

Staff : more junior offtcers required for village work (210-1) 631 84-7. 

Education : 

Agricultural : small scope for employment of educated persons (217) 63288-91. 
Local control necessary (214-6) 63248-70. 

Primary, a crying need (214) 63248-54. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial : not suitable for paddy cultivation, washed away by heavy rains (207). 
Finance : 

Amount : Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 to Rs. 55 per acre (211) 63192-4, (222) 63353-63. 
Co-operative societies (206-7). 

Government loans : formality, delay, inadequacy, repayment instalments too 
large. Township officers should have authority (206-7) ; Government should 
finance agriculture (211) 63189-94. French system at Pondicherry should be 
adopted (221-2) 63343-7, (222) 63353-63. 

Kazins, loans should be granted for building (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 
Land mortgage banks : should be established (207). 

Holdings : 

Plots : should be about 2 acres ; loans should be granted for building liigli and 
straight kazins (208), (213) 63217-20, (214) 63238-42. 

Size, average ; paddy land, 25 to 30 acres ; the suitable size (207). 

Implements : 

Existing implements are best adapted to needs of the country (207) 

Machinery : introduction of, ■would oust manual labourer from his occupation (207). 

Irrigation ; 

Nankwe scheme, iu abeyance (212) 63213-6. 

Plots : should be about 2 acres in size ; loans should be granted for building high 
and straight kazins (208), (213) 03217-20. 

Upper Burma : urgent noed lu Yamothin, Meiktila, Mymgyaii, etc. (207). 

Marketing : 

Rice ; picmium price (213-4) 63225-40. 

Research : 

Foreign experts should be encouraged to spend holidays in India (205), (220-1) 
63329-31. 

on Pests, necessary (205). 

Taripfs and Sea Freights ; 

Fodder : export duty on bhoosie, t.c., bran, advocated (208), (211-2) 63i9S-206« 
Veterinary ; 

Department, owing to lack of communications, has done nothing for cultivators ; 

no signs of improvement in animal diseases (206), (207), (211) 63195-7. 

Stafi : inadequate (217) 63285-7. 

Welfare of Rural Population; 

Diet ; Changed very little (216-7) 63281-2. 

— Condensed milk, not consumed in rural parts (216) 63281. 

Dress: no change (217) 63283. 

Plots (208). . . 1 • XU 

Standard of living : in Lower Burma has not appreciably improved during the 

last 10 years (216-7) 63279-85. 

Status of agriculturists too low (208), (221) 63331. 
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VETEBINART. 

Agriculttiral Adviser with the Government of India not a veterinarian 
(Bippon) (127). 

Assistants : 

Should be under control of circle boards {Maungt etc,) (172) ; pay, which is in- 
adequate, has been revised (Bippon) (130)62422-3; false statements of touring 
expenses (130) 62424 ; keeps medicines in his own residence (G^i, etc,) (400) 64843-6 ; 
does not make unauthorised charges (4X)4) 64910 ; take bribes {Shwe, cte.) (383). 

Calcutta Veterinary College, staf^ receive a stipend while training {Bippon) (131) 
62439-41. 

Castrations, a few at Insein Veterinary School but none in the districts : by the 
Italian method {Bippon) (128) 62396-9. 

Cattle-breeding entirely under Agricultural Department {Bippon) (128) 62382 ; 
(McK&nd) (41) 61320-1. Agricultural Committee of 1925 recommended that 
breeding should be done by Veterinary Department and distribution by Agri- 
cultural Department; could not be done with present staff (132) 62461-2. No 
Advisory Committee though recommended by Agricultural Committee (132) 
62463-4. 

Contagious diseases : 

Difficulties in dealing with {Bippon) (126) ; legislation necessary (126). Cattle 
Disease Rules, 1914 (127) 62369-70 ; Policing necessary (127) 62370-2 ; system of 
reporting adequate but not carried out properly (132) 62457-60, 3urma Village 
Act gives power to District Officers {McKerral) (10). 
frontier stafi should be strengthened {McKerral) (10). 

Legislation as to notification, segregation, compulsory inoculation, etc., not 
advocated (i8Au;e,6fc.) (383), (392); ((^*. efc.) (398). 

Department: Should be under Director of Agrioiilture {Dunn) (67), (70-1) 61696-8; 

{Shwe, etc,) {dHZ), {S92) ; {Maung, etc,) (172); {Dunn) (67), (70-1) 
61695-8 ; should be Independent {Bippon) (126) ; but at present under 
Agricultural Department (127) 62362-5 ; should be independent 
{McKerral) (10), (26) 61076-7. 

Services: satisfactory {Maung, etc,) (171); progress made {McKerral) (41) 
61316-7 ; has brought immense benefits to agriculturists (Ggi, etc,) (396), 
(400) 64842 ; unsatisfactory {8hm, etc,) (380) ; inadequate {Pan, etc.) (190-1) ; 
not in close touch with cultivators (195) ; owing to lack of communication, 
has done nothing for cultivators ; no signs of improvement in animal diseases 
{Tun, etc.) (206), (207), (211) 63196-7; very strong in numbers {Dunn) 
(103) 61996 ; understaffed in supeodor grades ; insufficient correlation with 
other departments {McKerral) (5). 

Dispensaries : 

Demand : not much {McKerral) (10) ; none for increased number {Dunn) (67) 
District Boards : responsible for maintenance while Assistants in charge paid out 
of Ptovinoial funds ; system does not work well {Bippon) (126) ; should be 
provinomhsed (127) 62366-8, (131-2) 62448-56 ; municipalities asked to contri- 
bute (iZippoTi) (133)62491-6; should not remain under control of {8hwe, etc.) 
(383) ; {Maung, etc.) (172) ; only four ; district councils contribute to, but do not 
control {Dunn) (67). 

Equipment should be improved {Bippon) (126). 

Expansion not adequate {Bippon) (126) ; {Shwe, etc,) (383), (392). 

Insuffioient number of, under district boards {Pan, etc.) ^93). 

Prome, 2 animals treated daily on average {Bipp(m) (126). 

Prome District Council has objected to paying for {Dunn) (67). 

Provincial authority, control should be transferred to {Bippon) (126) ; {81me, etc.) 

(383), (392 ) ; control should not bo transferred to (Dunn) (67). 

Touring dispensaries; full use not made of (i2i2>jpon) (126) , (133) 62486-6. 

^facilities afforded by, are unknown to agriculturists {Shoe, etc.) (383). 

none in Insein District {Pan, etc.) (193). 

Use of, by agriculturists : not fuU {Maung, etc.) (172) ; (Bippon) (126) ; 
{Pan, etc.) (193) ; {8hwe, etc.) (383) ; is full {8hwe, etc.) (392) ; freely used by 
agriculturists {Gfyi, etc.) (398) ; none in Monywa Township (400) 64843. 

Elephant diseases, no investigation of (Bippon) (130) 62426-6 ; high mortality through 
anthrax, etc. ; research officer sanctioned but not yet appointed (133) 62487-90 ; 
importance of (31)61166,(34)61211-2. i 
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VETERINARY-cwfti. 

Horse-breeding transferred to Military Police {Bippcm) (128) 62383-5. 

Inoculation: no fee ch&Tged (Rippon) (Ue) ; (Pan, etc,) (193); (Gyi, etc.) (3^8) ; 

(8hwe, etc.) (392) ; except to municipalities and wealthy owners 
(Rippon) (126) ; obstacles to popularising (126). 

— — obstacle, corrupt practices of veterinary assistants (8hwe, etc.) (383) ; 

no fee charged but people have no faith in it (392) ; often too late 
(Daw) (238). 

Insein Veterinary School : for training staff of Superior Provincial Veterinary Service 
(Rippon) (128) 62386-9 ; vernacular training in the past but English in future 
if possible; comparison with London (129) 62400-13, (131) 62442-6, (132) 
62466-6 ; attendance 13 (132) 62467-77. 

Inspector should be under control of district board (Maung, etc.) (172). 

Legislation dealing with notification, segregation, etc., very necessary (Dan) (238). 
Muktesar Institute ; should be extended (Shwe, etc.) (383). 

No popular demand for expansion of service (Dunn) (103) 61993-5. 

Research : College at Insein to be opened (McKerral) (2), (17) 60920-2, (18) 60936. 

, ^Further facilities required (Rtppon) (126) ; (Dann) (238) ; (Shte, etc.) 

(383) ; (Pan, etc.) (190) ; not desirable (Shwe, etc.) (392). 

IJo officers at present engaged on research (Rippon) (131) 62445-6; 

(McKerral) (2). 

^Provincial institutions advocated as well as Muktesar (Ripjion) (126), 

(128) 62378-81; (McKerral) (10), (30-1) 61154-6; (Pan, eic.) (193); 
(Shwe, etc.) (383). 

Rindebpbst : 

Serious, 100,000 deaths in some years (McKerral) (27-8) 61106-8; inoculation be- 
coming more popular (McKerral) (41) 61318-9 ; serum-simultaneous inoculation 
(Rippon) (127) 62373-4. 

Sbbtjm : 

Institute for preparation in Burma advocated (McKerral) (10) ; Committee in 1924 
rejected this proposal (41) 61315. 

Station for manidacturing in Burma (Rippon) (128) 62375-7 ; would be very 
expensive (133) 62478-84. 

D^^ulty in obtaining (McKerral) (10) ; occasional difficulty in obtaining (Rippon) 
(126); system unsatisfactory (Pan, etc.) (193); sufficient (NAwe, etc.) (383) 
insufficient if general inoculation were attempted (Shwe, etc.) (392) ; sometimes 
insufficient (Gyi, etc.) (398). 

Staff : inadequate (Tun, etc.) (217) 63285-7. 

Superior Provincial Veterinary Service to be trained at Insein ; must take a very 
long time (Rippon) (128) 62386-95. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India : should be appointed 
(Rippon) (127) ; (Shwe, etc.) (383); would increase efficiency (Paw. etc.) (193): 
not recommended (Dunn) (67). 

WATER (see under Drinking Water under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION), 
Waterlogging: (McKenna!) (26) 61049, (38) 61266-70. 

WATER HYACINTH. 

Not so serious in Burma as in other Provinces (McKerral) (42) 61333-C. 

Problem under irrigation Department ; certain channels baffiy blocked ; condition 
remaining the same ; should be dealt with on an all-India basis ; information should 
be collected from all over the world (Stuart) (249-60) 63689-96. ^ ^ 

Research necessary as to insect, fungus and bacteriological enemies (Charlton) (279); 

nobody actively engaged on now (297) 64171. ^ x- 

Sprays, chemical : merely mitigation ; only arsenical spray likely to be efiective 
(Charlton) (279) ; but cannot be used as it would poison cattle (289) 64038. 

WEAVING (see under AGRICULTURAL IJflDUSTRIES). 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (see under Basket under MARKETING). 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Beri-beri : a few outbreaks, mainly in isolated districts, forests, etc. ; not alone due 
to consumption of polished rice ; very little polished rice eaten {Jolly) (168) 62683-9. 
Board of Economic Development, advocated (Jevons) (269) 63842. 

Buddhist religion : prejudice against taking life leads to spread of plague through 
rats (Jolly) (147), (165) 62780. 

point of view compared with Western materialism (Jeions) (272) 

63869-80. 

Central Public Health Department under-staffed; must be developed (Jolly) (149), 
(163). 

Character of the people : take an uneconomic view of life, but character not fixed 
(Jevons) (270-1) 63856-9, (272) 63869-80. 

Charity : (Qyiy etc.) (403) 64906-7. 

Children : medical inspection in Anglo- vernacular schools, a rudimentary system. 

Child welfare work valuable as educational propaganda (Jolly) (161) ; 
practically no rural child welfare shows held in the towns (163) 62760-2. 
^^oposed Assistant Director of Public Health for schools (164) 62772. 


Cholera : 

Causes panic but not so serious as malaria, hookworm, dysentery including diarrhoea 
(Jolly) (164) 62627-30. Outbreaks begin in dry weather when wells are low; 
a problem of water supply (161) 62721-3 ; an occupational disease, characteristic 
of harvest workers, due to drinking filthy water when thirsty (Jnwis) (264). 

Cinema : Would be appreciated as a novelty (Gyi, etc.) (403) 64900. 

COMMUHIOATIONS i 

Importance of, in creating desire for better living (Jevovs) (268) 63836-6, (276) 
63917-22. 

Improvement of, destroying isolation of village which is its only defence against 
infectious disease (Jolly) (148), (161) 62728. 

Co-opBBATivE Society : 

For improvements should be established after formation of health service under 
district councils (Jolly) (147). Distribute quinine. No imti-nialaria societies 
(167) 62674-6 ; not giving medical assistance ; not considered to be part of their 
work (Ma%ng, etc. ) (189) 63024-33. 

Cbihe : 

Caused by poverty (Sein) (364) 64675 ; great increase (Dunn) (97) 61924-6 ; 
partly due to lack of education (240) 63567 ; no connection with slack season 
(Dan) (240) 63670-4. 

Tharawaddy District : large proportion of crime in (Dan) (239) 03561-3. 

Has become quieter (BenJ/ry) (64) 61050-3. 

Deputy Commissioners, some take an interest in agriculture and (McKerral) (55) 

61640-2. 


Diet ; 

Adequate and well balanced (Jolly) (147), (167) 62804. Beri-heri, not alone 
due to eating rice ; very little polished rice eaten. Has not heard of any 
lathyrism. Nutrition problems of great importance ; central institution should 
be set up with outlying laboratory in Burma (168) 62681-94. Compared with 
Punjab diet (160) 62715-20. Research at Public Health Institution (163) 
62763-5. “ Pe-bin-pank ” eaten in Burma and China (160) 62719, (168) 

62815-6. (Sf^e under Eggs, Fish, Milk and Rice, below). 

Changed very little (Tun, etc.) (216-7) 63281-2. 

Condensed milk, not consumed in rural parts (Tun, etc.) (216) 63281 ; rise in 
standard (Dunn) (99) 61941-2. 

Disease : 

Conditions of living favour the spread of oommimioable disease (Jolly) (147), 
Malaria, hookworm, dysentery and diarrhoea the most serious ; cholera not so 
serious (164) 62626-30. Preventible disease causes immense economic waste by 
deaths of workers at prime of life, loss estimated at over 10 crores of rupees 
per annum (Jevons) (264), (266) 63810. 
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DisPEiirSASiES : 

For distributing medicine and treatment of disease ; do not help in public health ; 
Sub- Assistant Surgeons in charge. Has not come across any lady doctors in 
dispensaries {Jolly) (161-2) 62732-8. Municipalities run their o-vm dispensaries 
with financial aid from district boards and provincial revenues, under technical 
supervision of Inspector General of Civil Hospitals (162-3) 62744-9. 

District Health Service : 

Practically none : part-time services of one Medical Officer per 300,000 persons 
and 26 Sanitary Inspectors in a rural population of 12 millions {Jolly) (148). 
Should precede treatment of special diseases (151-2), Scheme approved hy 
Finance Committee (167) 62670-1, 62676. Financial difficulties (164) 62772-6. 
Organisation into districts and circles (161) 62729-31, (164-5) 62776-7. 

For many years its work will he mainly educative ; legislation necessary (1C5-7) 
62787-98. 

Health Officers : 

At present only nominal ; should be full-time, Burmans, one for each circle, half- 
pay grant system {JoUy) (148-9) ; (Jevons) (265). Should be well paid {Jolly) 
(162). District Health Officer is the Civil Surgeon ; cairies on private practice 
and is over-worked (162) 62743. 

Dress : no change {Tun etc.) (217) 63283. 

DRiNKiisra Water ; 

River supply dangerous (cholera) ; properly constructed shallow uells should be 
provided {Jolly) (149-150j. Very little done to improve; practically all rivers 
contaminated (157-8) 62677-80. Cholera, a problem of water supply (161) 
62721-3. Very little done towards safeguarding {Jevons) (265), pui’e supply 
importance of, economically (266-7) 63811-6 
See under Wells hehw. 

Economic surveys : (see under Surveys below). 

Efficiency of Burman labour compared with that of Indian and British {Dunn) (97) 
61926-33. 

Eggs : very little eaten (JoUy) (169) 62704-5. 

Engineering Section of Public Health Department should be strengthened {Jolly) 
(150), (162). 

Environmental conditions : not much can be done to improve, in the absence of distriot^ 
health service ; villagers must be aroused to possibilities of improvement {Jolly) 
(149). Change of attitude towards, in the towns, but not in rural areas (166) 
62778-80. Village not more subject to disease than town (167) 62799-00. 
Expectation of life, though higher than that of other Indian Provinces, pitiably low 
compared with European standards (JoZiy) (147). 

Finance : Municipalities receive financial aid from district boards and provincial 
revenues fox dispensaries {Jolly) (162-3) 62744-9. Finance Committee sym^thetic 
to public health service (163) 62767-8. Grants from Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion for beri-beri research and Pasteur Institute. No assistance from Rockefeller 
Institute (164) 62764-8. Small proportion of public health budget spent in rural 
areas (164) 62771. Financial difficulties (164) 62776. 

Fish ; fresh or dried {Ngapi) eaten with nee (Jolly) (169) 62700-3, as a relish (169) 
62708. Research (163) 62763-5. 

Government Estates Department colonies {Dunn) (94) 61883-91. 

Hereditary occupations followed (jSAwe, efc.) (387). 

Homesteads should be on the cultivated holding and not in the village ; this w^ lead 
to better cultivation, greater care of cattle, improved health of the family, invest- 
ment of savings in banks instead of in jewellery, etc. {Sein) (353-4) ; restrictions 
should be abolished (364) 64667-9. , . 

Hookworm ! Latrines {Jolly) (160). No general policy except propaganda. Use of 
latrines decreases incidence. Infection mostly through the feet ; shoes or sandals 
a principal preventive. Experiments ha Assam very significant but conditions 
diffOTent (166) 62663-7, (167) 62806-6. Excessive heat and rain destroy hook- 
worm (166) 62786. Less prevalent among the Shans who eat raw meat (167) 
62807-9. 

HoiTSiNa : 

Mat and thatch raised on piles, possibly protects against Kala-azar, but affords 
cover for malaria mosquitoes : offers facilities for rats ; a few minor alterationfi 

IKO T 336—8 
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in design would make a great difference (Jolly) (160), (167) 62799. Economic 
difficulty (165-6) 62789-90 ; vast increase in masonry buildings ; use of corrugated 
iron (Dunn) (97) 61922. (See under Homesteads above). 

Hygiene : 

Regulations necessary as to building, cattle breeding and water supply (8hwe, etc,) 
(387), (393) ; in villages cannot be improved, there being no drains and cattle 
being kept near houses (Bein) (353). 

Improvement in condition of people (McKerrdl) (46) 61376-7. 

Individual health ; measures to improve, should follow environmental hygiene ; 

vaccination for smaEpox an exception (Jolly) (161). 

Industrial development desirable to maintain standard of life ; but sanitary conditions 
must be secured in towns (Jevona) (276-6) 63912-6. 

Infantile mortality terribly high (Jolly) (147) ,* malaria one of the pnncipal causes 
(166) 62646-9. (Bee uvde? Milk behw), 

Inspector-Cfeneral of Civil Hospitals : in charge of medical training (J oily) (169) 62696; 
of subsidised practitioners (167) 62672-3; and of maternity (162) 62740-2. Supervises 
hospitals under munioipaUties (162) 62744-5, (163) 62748. 

Isolation of villages prevents spread of disease (Jolly) (147) ; but no other defence, 
and improved communications are destroying this isolation (JoUy) (148), (161) 
62728. . , „ . 

Hala-azar : Mat and thatch houses raised on pile possibly protect against (Jol^) 
(160). Not endemic. Can be mistaken for malaria. Arakan threatened with 
(164-6) 62637-40 

Lathyrism ; has heard of none (Jolly) (168) 62690. 

Latrines : in dry zone deep pit ; in flooded areas septic tank. Officer on special 
duty should be appointed (Jolly) (160). Wearing of shoes when visitmg (151). 

** Makkalam ” : used as the name of many diseases (Jolly) (167) 62801-3. 

Malabia : 

Co-operative societies distribute quinme; no anti-malaria society (/oKy) (157) 
62674-5. 

Cultivation, complete, principal factor in getting rid of malaria (Jolly) (161) 
62724-7 ; handicapped by malaria (Dunn) (98) 61934-40. 

Housing, mat and thatch, shelters mosquito (Jolly) (147), (160). 

Imported infection worse (156) 62642-3. 

Hala-azar can be mistaken for (154) 62631-40. 

Kyaukpyu; dramage and stopping wet cultivation (164) 62631-6. 
at Minbu in Upper Burma (McKertaX) (36) 61244-6. 

Mosquito netting should be woven locally (Jolly) (160). 

Quinine necessary (Jolly) (160). Histnbution insufficient ; should be given free 
to everybody but ^ancial difficulties too great (166) 62644-6. Cinchona 
febrifuge distributed : as good as pure quinine (156) 62650-2. Co-operative 
societies distribute (167) 62674. 

Season varies ; worst at begmning and end of rains (Jolly) (166) 62641. 

Village site, improvement of (JoUy) (160-1). 

Milk : very little consumed except for a recent tendency to take condensed milk. 
Burmans get on very well without, very difficult to keep babies alive when not 
breast ied (Jolly) (159-160) 62706-10 , in large towns supply unsatisfactory ; Govern- 
ment and Co-operative societies should undertake (Pan, etc,) (197), (201) 
63067. 

Municipalities run their own hospitals with financial grants from district boards and 
provincial revenues, under technical supervision of Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals (Jo%) (162-3) 62744-9. 

Opium smoking encouraged by Chinese (Qyi, etc,) (404) 64917-9. 

Plague, an occupational disease, affecting workers in and about rice-miU&u grain godown 
and shops (Jevons) (264). 

Population, ]^esBure on soil (Jevona) (268) 63830-7 ; compared with Western 
countries (272-3) 63881-4. 

Provincial !^blic Health Board : distributes grants ; has a non-official majority 
(Jolly) (160) 62713-4. 

Public Health Act : does not exist but is necessary (JoUy) (164) 62769-70. Should 
leave wide powers of discretion to district councils (166-7) 62787-98, 
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Public Health Depab-tmbnt : 

Has not been able to safeguard health, of rural population except by vaccination 
ana staying progress of epidemics (Jbvotis) (266) ; Central : under-staffed ; must 
(1^9), (163); in relation to the Medical Department 
(160) 62711-2; likely to develop (163) 62760; Engineeimg section should be 
strengthened (160), fl52). 

Public Health Institution opened last year {Jolly) (163) 62763-5 ; Finance Committee 
approved full-time ofiBLcer (164) 62772. 

Publicity : Hygiene publicity oflSieer produces pamphlets, cinema films, etc. (Jolly) 
(167) 62668-9. Posters issued do not frighten people (164) 62763. Non-official 
assistance (165) 62785. Importance of education (165-6) 62787-94. 

Public opinion : great awakening as to public health in recent years (Jolly) (163) 
62766-8 ; has been stimulate by grant of local self-government (1G4) 62776. 
Importance of education on public health matters (165-6) 62787-94. 

Punjab canal colonies : standard of living being raised (Jeoona) (269) 63839. 

Punjabi compared with Burman as to physique ; not much difference, both good ; 
considerable immigration of Punjabis into Burma. Oomnarison of diets (Jolly) 
(160)62715-20. 

Quinine : no distribution of (Maungt e#c.) (189) 63023-4 ; people appreciate value of 
(190) 63034 ; (Jolly) (147). (See under Cinchona under CROPS AND CROP 
PROTECTION). 

Rats : Large number in houses ; rdigious prejudice against killing (Jolly) (147) ; 
compared with China and Japan (165) 62780-4. Burman hut offers facilities to ; 
slight alteration in design would make a great difference (150) ; methods of 
storing rice (151), (167) 62799. 

Reclamation schemes in the Delta by pumping silt will improve public health (Jolly) 
(163-4)62761-2. 

Research: necessary (Jolly) (162) ; on diet at Public Health Institution (163) 62763-6. 

Rice : Beri-beri not alone due to eating pohshed rice ; very little polished rice 
eaten (Jolly) (168) 62684-9. Fish nearly always eaten with rice (159) 62700-3, 
62708. Disagrees with Col. McCarrison as to nutritive value of rice (160) 63719. 
Unpolished better than polished (167) 62810-4. 

Rubbish disposal should be dealt with by circle boards and village committees (Jolly) 
(150). 

Sanitary Inspectors ; one required for each circle, total 287 (JoUy) (148-9). 

Saoitary precautions ; very little instruction of the people (Jevone) (265). 

Sanitation in villages (Maung, etc,) (189) 63022. 

Schools : (see under Children above). 

Self-government, rural local, should be developed (Dunn) (70). 

Specific diseases, leprosy and venereal diseases, measures directed against should 
follow provision of adequate health service (Jolly) (151-2). 

Standard of livmg : 

Has risen (Dunn) (97) 61920-3 ; high, cause of indebtedness (J^mon) (256) ; 
high as compared with Indian Peninsula ; probably gone up in recent years 
(Dawson) (261) 63781-6. 

Impossible to make a living out of agriculture (Oyi, cfc.) (401) 64858. 

In Lower Burma has not appreciably improved during the last 10 years (Tun, ctc») 
(216-7) 63279-85. 

Largest earning of a family, after deducting expenses, Rs. 20, or Rs. 30, which is 
insufflcieut to pay 15 per cent interest on loans. (Adam Smith and Sismondi 
quoted) (Sein) (355), (351-2), (364) 64664-6, (366) 64698-711, (368) 64728-33. 
Raising of Literacy desirable but not necessary preliminary to ; a^cultme 
must be •m p.dfl more productive, but danger of increased pioduction being 
eaten up by increased population ; communication creates desire for better living 
(Jevons) (268) 63829-36, (276) 63917-22 ; importance of correlation and concen- 
tration of different measures for improvement ; the Punja^b example ; Board of 
Economic Development advocated (268-9) 63837-42 ; Government should raise 
loans if necessary (270) 63863-8; industrial development desirable (275-6) 
63912-6. 

Status of agriculturists too low (Tun, elc,) (208), (221) 63331. 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons : 

20 employed at present ; 4 years* traimng in the Government Medical Sohofll in 
Rangoon; pay starts at Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 (Jolly) (168-9)62696-9. 

In charge of dispensaries; have not much time to do health work (JoUy) (162) 
62734-7. 
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Subsidised practitioners not used for public health work ; under Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals {JoWy) (167) 62672-3. 

SXJBVBYS, ECONOMIC, IN TYPICAL VILLAGES: 

Marketing, stookbreeding and coooanuts {McKerral) (43) 61341-2. 

Of great value (Jolly) (152) ; advocated (Pan, etc,) (195) ; (8ein) (354-5) ; (8hwe, 
etc,) (387) ; (Oyit etc,) (399) ; not necessary (Shwe, etc,) (393) ; not advocated 
(McKerral) (13) ; generally not advisable (Durm) (70), (83) 61799-801. 

Reports prepared by Punjab Board of Economics very valuable (McKerral) (34-6) 
61218-22. 

Statement of scope and method of enq^uiry (8ein,) (354-5) ; (8hwe, etc,) 387 ; should 
be done by mixed official and non-official committees (6^ein) (363-4) 64660-6, 
(367) 64707-11. 

Tharrawaddy District : has become quieter (Bendry) (64) 61650-3 ; large proportion 
of crime in (Ban) (239) 63551-3. 

Thrift, lack of appreciation of advantages of (8hjoe^ eic,) (387). 

Unemployment and poverty causes of increased crime (Paw, etc.) (198). Usury, the 
root cause of economic difficulties of cultivators (Pan, etc.) (195). (See under 
AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS). 

Vaccination: no prejudice against (Jolly) (165) 62781 ; an exception to the general 
principle of dealing with public health before individual treatment (161). 

Villages, lay-out, badly planned (JoUy) (160). (8ee under Isolation above). 

Water (see under Dbineino Water above ) 

Wells and tanks should be protected against contamination ; Engineering Branch 
of Public Health Department must be strengthened (Jolly) (150). 

Wireless, not known (Qyi, etc.) (403) 64908. 

Women : Lady doctors in larger hospitals, not in dispensaries ; except in bigger 
centres, no special provision for women’s diseases ; not sufficient trained midwives 
(Jolly) (162) 62738-42. 
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Ahlu .. 

. . A featival. 

Akyosoung 

, . An honorary organiser* 

Arlein 

.. A harrow. 

Awza 

, Authority or dignity. 

Bcuiia 

. A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a moneylender* 

Be-di-kin 

, . The water hyacinth {eiGhorma orasst^as). 

Berseem. . . 

. . Egyptian dover (trtfohwn dtexandrinum). 

Bhamado 

. . Interest on capital. 

Bkoosi . . 

, , The husk or ohaff of grain ; the straw. 

Bokabaing 

. . Hon-State land (as opposed to State land in Upper Burma), 

Bulu 

. . A race of silk- worms. 

Bund 

. . A dam ; field embankment. 

Ohasam , « 

.. Tape made from the external layers of the oooooiis of silk- 
worms. 

Okaoltaoogra 

. • A tree {(^ynooardta odor aim) ^ the oil from which is used as a cure 
for leprosy. 

Ghaung . . 

, • A creek. 

Ghetty, Ohettyar 

, . A moneylender. 

Grore 

. . Ten millions. 

Dak 

. . A post ; a stage or station. 

Dal .. - .. 

. . A generic term for food pulses. 

Dkainoka 

, . A leguminous fibre plant (jseohama aeuUata)^ often grown for 
green manuring. 

DncLata . 

. . A variety of paddy. 

Dri 

. , A type of silk-worm {attemto rieini). 

Ghi 

. . Glarified butter. 

Gwin-sefc 

. . A revolving harrow. 

Hispa 

. . A small inseot whioh attacks paddy (fiisjpa armigereC^, 

Ingyin . . 

. . A forest tree {shore a sicanensid). 

Jaar (Jiiari) (Jo war) 

. . The large millet {sorghwn niUgarey 

Kaing . . 

. . Elephant grass {saeehourwm sjp&nianeum). 

Kapas . . 

. . Gotten with seed still adhering ; ungimied cotton. 

Kason 

. . A mouth in the Burmese calendar (about May). 

Kaukgyi (Kauk-kyi) 

. Late maturing paddy. 

Kauk-yin 

. . Early maturing paddy. 

Kazin 

. . A small field bund. 

Keseru . . 

. . A small tree {heieropanase fragretns)^ on the leaves of whioh 
ert silk-worm is fed. 

Khamra .. 

. . Home-reeled raw silk (Bengal). 

Kikuya . . , , , 

. . An African fodder grass {penmsefum elundestinum)* 
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IiaWi One liundred thonsand. 

Litohi (Liobi) . . , ^ An evergreen fruit4ree liieM), 

Longle (Inngi) . , The dress of the male Barman ; a voluminous attire 

Maistri A foreman ; head of a gang. 

Mahkalam. . . . . An indigenons name for an undefined disease. 

Mannd A measure of weight of 82 28 Ih. (standard maund) ; has 

different values for different oommodities and for the same 
oommodity in different localities. 

Mayin Summer paddy. 

Kerker A grass (psnmsstum aponiaiteum). 

Mof oBsil The oountry as opposed to tUe town. 

Muga A variety of silk-worm (limited to Assam) {aittherosjt aasm'ea) 

Mnngoo A bean crop {phaseolus rcicliatus). 

Nadaw . . . , .A month in the Burmese calendar (N’ovember-Deoem.ber) . 

Kayone A month in the Burmese calendar (about April). 

Ngapi Preserved fish. 

Kga-sein-gyi . . . . A main variety of late paddy, 

ISTgwe-pyan-toe . . . Interest, repayable in kind, aotnally repaid at the money value 

of the amount of crop due. 

Padauk , . . , A large timber tree (pieroaarjptu Mieus), 

Pagoda . . . A Buddhist religious edifice. 

Patta . . . . A document of lease. 

Payapwe . , . . A pagoda festival. 

Pebyugale . . , . A bean crop (phaseolus lumtm), 

Pelun A leguminous plant (p^awo^tf a 

Phongyi ... , , A Buddhist monk or priest. 

Phongyibyan . . . . The funeral obsag[uies of a monk, 

Poongyi kyaung . . A monastery. 

Pncca .. Solid, correct, complete, etc. (the contrast in all respeots to 

kuicha). 

Purdah A veil ; screen ; the praotioe of keeping women seoluded, 

Pwinbyu Pyauughaing. A parasitic plant {^siriga lutea), 

Pyatho A month in the Burmese calendar (December — January). 

Pyinkado .. A forest timber tree rfoZain/orwi#). 

The spring harvest; crops sown in autumn and reaped at the 

end of the cold weather. 

Ryot A cultivator. 

Sabape (Sababe) (Saba- A system of borrowing in which the loan is repaid in kind at 

harvest, a,g,^ * A * borrows Ks, 60 in May and repays 100 
baskets of paddy m December. 

Sapodilla . . . . A spedes of fruit-tree {oehraa sapoia). 

8hin-byu , . . . a religious ceremony which takes place when a small Burmese 

boy is received into a Buddhist monastery. 

Tabaung A month in the Burmese calendar (about February). 

Tabodwe . . , . A month-in the Burmese oalendax (about January). 

Taooavi A.n advance made by Government to oultivators for affiioultmal 

purposes. 

A month in the Burmese calendar (about March), 
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Taliika (Trfluqa) 

Tasar 

Taungtlm 

Tawthalin 

Tazaungmon 

Thadiagyiit 

Thamadis 

Thatkameda . • 
Theikpan (plough) 
Thugyi . . 
Thugyiza 

XJsar 

Viss 

"Wagale . . 
Wagaung 
Wagyi 
Wape 

"Wazo 

Wunza 

Ya .. . 

Zamindari 
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. A local revenue division of a district, 

, , A type of wild silk- worm (anther oaa paphia). 

. . A cultivator. 

. . A month in the Burmese calendar (about September). 

. . Do. (about NTovember). 

. . Do. (about October). 

. , A village committee to assess the individual in advance of the 
thathameda demand in a village or town. 

. . An Dpper Burma tax on property and circumstances. 

. . An improved plough. 

. . A village headman. 

Land granted to a selected village headmin as a reward for 
good service. 

. . Land impregnated with sodium salt and thereby rendered 
barren. 

. . A measure of weight equivalent to 3*6 lb. 

, . Short staple cotton. 

. . A month in the Burmese calendar (about August). 

, . Long staple cotton. 

. . Repayment of an advance of ootton.seed in cotton (kapas) at 
Ij^arvest time. 

. . A month in the Burmese calendar (about July). 

The amount of paddy set aside for domestic consumption. 

. . Miscellaneous upland cultivation. 

, , Property belonging to a big landholder. 
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